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PREFACE. 

This  work  originmted  in  a  derire,  oo  the  part  of  the  Publiahen,  to  tapplj  what  thej  comldeced  a  defl- 
ciencj  in  the  Literature  addressed  at  the  present  time  to  the  great  body  of  the  People.  In  the  lat* 
efforts  for  the  improTement  of  the  popular  mind,  the  remoral  of  mere  ignorance  hiui  been  the  chief 
object  held  in  yiew :  attention  has  been  mainlj  given  to  what  might  be  expected  to  impart  technical 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  cultiration  of  what  is  certainly  but  a  branch  of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  haa 
been  thought  that  the  great  end  was  gained.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  present  arguments  estabUshing 
t}iat  there  are  faculties  for  cognising  the  beautiful  in  art,  thought,  and  feeling,  as  well  as  for  peroelYing 
and  enjoying  the  truths  of  physical  science  and  of  fact  Nor  is  it  needful  to  show  how  elegant  and 
reflective  literature,  especially,,  tends  to  moralise,  to  soften,  and  to  adorn  the  soul  and  liib  of  man. 
Assuming  this  as  granted,  we  were  anxious  to  take  the  aid  of  the  press— or  rather  of  the  Frintiag 
Machine,  for  by  it  alone  could  the  object  be  accomplished — to  bring  the  belles  lettres  into  the  list  of 
those  agencies  which  are  now  operating  for  the  mental  adTanoement  of  the  middle  and  humbler  por> 
tions  of  society. 

It  appeared  that,  for  a  first  effort,  nothing  oould  be  more  suitable  than  a  systematlsed  series  of 
extracts  from  our  national  authors ;  **  a  concentration** — ^to  quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus—**  of 
the  best  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments headed  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton — by  More,  Bacon,  Locke — by  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow— 
by  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith — ^by  Hume,  Bobertson,  Gibbon — §et  in  a  biographical  and  critical  hiatofj 
of  the  literature  itself,"  By  this  a  douUe  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served ;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in* 
duded  the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  valuable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  mass  of  poUtt 
Uterature  which  was  looked  to  for  the  eflf^t  above  described.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  dona 
by  English  literary  genius  in  all  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  a  branch  of  the  national  history, 
not  only  in  itself  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
history — for  is  not  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  some  extent,  of  the  state  of  tbt 
national  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  it  not  equally  one  of  the  influences  which  may  be  presumed  to  hav9 
modified  tliat  mind  in  the  age  which  followed?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  important  an  end  is  to 
be  attained  by  training  the  entire  people  to  venerate  the  thoughtfUl  and  eloquent  of  past  and  present 
times.  These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  have  endeared  our  language  and  institutions-— our  national 
character,  and  the  very  scenery  and  artificial  objects  which  mark  our  soil — to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.  A  regard  for  our  national  authors  enters  into  and  forms  part 
of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  every  ^ucated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree 
it  is  to  this  senUment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  centres  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. Assuredly,  in  our  common  reverence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  have  a  social  and 
nniting  sentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  part  of  our  happiness  as  a  people,  but  much  that 
counteracts  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  division. 

A  more  special  utility  is  oontempUted  for  this  work,  in  its  serving  to  introduce  the  young  to  tha 
Pantheon  of  English  authors.  Tlie  **  Elegant  Extracts"  of  Dr  Knox,  after  long  enjoying  popularity  as  a 
selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,  has  of  late  years  sunk  out  of  notice,  hi 
consequence  of  a  change  in  public  taste.  It  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  literatorsb 
elegant  but  artificial,  which  fiourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  overlooking  even 
the  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  range  of  rich,  though  not  faultless 
productions  extending  between  the  times  of  Shakspeare  and  Dryden.  The  time  seemed  to  have  come  fbr 
I'  a  substitute  work,  in  which  at  once  the  revived  taste  for  our  early  literature  should  be  gratified,  and  dna 
attention  be  given  to  tlie  authors  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  Knox.  Such  a  work  it  has  been  the 
hnmUe  aim  of  the  editor  to  produce  in  that  which  is  now  laid  before  the  public 

He  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledghig  that  very  important  assistance  has  been  rendered  througli- 
out  the  Cyclopaedia  of  English  LitaratnrBb  uid  particularly  in  the  poetical  departmeati  by  Mr  Botal 
Carmthers  of  Inverness. 
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Airau>-A1X0K  muTSBSL 


the  Ungiuge  of  ths  mboiigiual  people,  ihiinkliig 
before  it  iota  Wilea,  Comwill,  tod  other  temote 
parti  of  tbe  iiUnd,  m  the  Indiin  toognet  are  TWir 
retiring  bebre  the  adnaoe  of  the  Biitlih  Nttlen 
in  North  AiMdo*.* 

From  it!  lint  wtabliihiiieDt,  the  Aii^i>-fiuoii 
tongue  experienced  Utile  change  for  tin  centuriee, 
the  chief  KCMtian*  »bkA  It  Kcdved  being  I«Cln 
tcnn*  intiodiKed  ij  ChriitUn  ml«imiiri«ii  Ddt* 
ing  thii  period,  literatnn  flcntiibad  in  a  moch 
greater  extent  than  nl^  be  wcfiKtoi,  when  ve 
coodder  the  genenDj  nide  condition  of  the  peoi^ 
It  WM  chitdlf  eultii'sted  ij  indiTldiub  of  the  i«U- 
gioDi  order*,  a  few  of  whom  can  euily  be  dlicerned, 
tbrongh  tb^  otwcore  blograpb;,  to  hsTc  beea  men 
of  DO  mean  genloa,  Daring  the  eighth  century, 
book!  woe  mnltiplled  immcDaelf  hj  the  Uboun  of 
time  ntgn,  and  tbrongh  their  efibrti  learning  de- 
fcetded  into  Uie  npper  cliuet  of  li^  ■>ciet7.    Thij 


Bga  pnKnti  ni  with  blitorlcal  chronich*,  thedogl- 
cid  tnatlKi,  religion!,  politicaJ,  and  nirratfTe  iioetrj, 
in  great  abiinduice,  written  both  In  I«tin  and  in  the 
DKtlTe  tongue.* 

The  earUrat  nunc  In  the  Hit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writeri  ii  that  of  Gildah  generally  deacribed  aa  a 
miuionarj  of  British  parentage,  liiing  In  the  first 
half  of  ths  lixth  centn^,  and  the  author  of  a  Lada 
tnKt  on  MTl;  British  hiatory.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
Bcnrity  of  thii  portion  of  ouc  annaU.  it  hai  been  Uw 
NtDcwhat  extraordinary  fate  of  Gildai  to  be  repre- 
•ented,  flrtt  ai  gooriihins  at  two  period!  more  than  a 
cenbuj  diitaot  from  each  other  i  then  aa  two  difi^ 
cot  men  of  the  lame  name,  living  at  diflereot  times) 
and  fliMlly  as  no  man  at  all,  fur  hii  very  exirteD(» 
la  now  doubted.  Nenniuj  ii  another  name  of  this 
age,  wliich,  after  l>eing  long  connected  with  a  amall 
hutiKical  work,  written,  like  that  of  Oildai,  in  Latin, 
bat  Utterlj  been  {aononnced  sappoaititioni.  Tlie 
lint  nnqaettlonablf  real  author  of  diitincCion  ia 
St  CoLOMXAMUt,  a  natiTe  tt  Ireland,  and  • 


Wettem  Europe,  and  died  hi  6ia.    He  w 
gloua  liMtiacs  and  Latin  poetiy.    A*  yet,  m 
cated  writer  cwnpoaed  in  nii  Term 


aregn- 


Latln  was  held  to  be  the  only  language  fit  fo 
lar  compoaltion. 

The  Snt  An^o-Saxon  writer  at  note,  who  com- 
posed in  his  own  language,  and  of  «b<Hn  there  are 
any  tcmaina,  ia  Cxdmon,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
died  about  680,  Cadmon  was  a  genius  of  the  data 
Ikcaded  t^  Bot^  a  poet  of  nature'*  making,  sprung 
trom  the  boaom  of  the  common  people,  and  litlJe 
indebted  to  education.  It  appear*  that  he  at  one 
time  acted  in  the  capadtj  of  a  cow-herd.  The  cir- 
cumstances nnder  which  hii  talents  weie  first  de- 
Tcloped,  are  narrated  by  Bede  with  a  strong  east  of 
the  marrellona,  under  which  it  U  postiUe,  howerer, 
to  trace  a  baaia  of  natural  truth.  'We  are  told  that 
be  WB*  ao  much  less  instructed  than  moat  of  hia 
equals,  that  he  had  not  even  Icamt  any  poetrr  t  *o 
that  he  «a*  fteqaeotlf  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to 
hide  Ilia  shame,  when  the  harp  waa  mored  towards 
blm  in  tiie  liall,  when  at  aopper  it  was  caatoDiBiT 
fbr  aach  person  to  slug  in  torn.    On  one  of  tbeaa 
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occasion!,  it  happened  to  be  Csedmon's  turn  to  keep 
guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and,  overcome 
with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to 
his  post  of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell 
into  a  sound  slumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  a 
stranger  appeared  to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his 
name,  said,  ^  Ciedmon,  sing  me  something.**  Cflsd- 
mon  answered,  **  I  know  nothing  to  sing ;  for  my 
incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  c^  my  leav- 
ing the  hall  to  come  hither."  '^Nay,*'  sud  the 
stranger,  **  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing."  *' What 
must  I  sing  ?**  said  Caedmon.  **  Sing  the  Creation," 
was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  Ciedmon  began  to  sing 
verses  **  which  he  had  never  heard  bdfore,"  and 
which  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Nu  we  sceolon  herian* 
heofon-rices  weard, 
metodes  mihte, 
and  hi«  mod-ge-thonc, 
wera  wuldor  facdcr ! 


Now  we  shall  praise 
the  guardian  of  heaven, 
the  might  of  the  creator, 
and  his  counsel, 
the  glory-father  of  men  I 


swa  he  wundra  ge-hwss,    how  he  of  all  wonders, 


ece  dryhten, 
oord  onstealdc. 
He  aerest  ge-»c6op 

J  Ida  beamum 
eofon  to  hrdfe, 
halig  Bcyppend  I 
tha  middan-geard 
mon-cynnes  weard, 
ece  diyhten, 
SBiler  teode, 
firum  foldan, 
frea  sclmihtig  I 


the  eternal  lord, 
formed  the  beginning. 
He  first  created 
for  the  children  of  men 
heaven  as  a  roof, 
the  holy  creator  I 
then  the  world 
the  guardian  of  mankind, 
the  eternal  lord, 
produced  afterwards, 
the  earth  for  men, 
the  almighty  master  1 


Csedmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to 
repeat  the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but 
he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versifica- 
tion.   In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  town- 
roeve,  or  bailiff,  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before 
the  Abbess  Hilda;  and  there,  in  the- presence  of 
■ome  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.    They  then 
expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  in 
verse.    Csedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the 
next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled 
in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Abbess  Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ; 
and  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whdle 
of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he  waf  con- 
tinuaJly  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  **  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he 
turned  it  into  most  sweet  verse."'  f    CsBdmon  thus 
composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and 
on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  preserved.    His  account  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  is  somewnat  like  that  given  in  Paradiae  Lott, 
and  one  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  one  in 
Milton's  sublime  epic.    It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is 
described  as  reviving  from  the  consternation  of  his 
overthrow.    A  mod^  translation  into  English  fol- 
lows:— 

ISaiaiCt  Speech,] 

Boiled  within  him 
his  thought  about  his  heart ; 
Hot  was  without  him 
his  dire  punishment. 


*  Ib  our  speoiMSu  of  the  Angto-BwoB,  modMrn  WCtsn  an 
ankalttatad  for  thorn  pooullar  ohaimotm  amplagrwl  ia  that  Isn- 
gusfs  to  expren  tt,  dk,  and  m» 

t  Wright 


Then  spake  he  words  : 

'  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 

which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-powecfol, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm  ; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  rifhtly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  dowa 

to  the  fieiy  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest, 

that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat ; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight, 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

miseiT  in  this  hell. 

Oh  !  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands  *  * 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  aroimd  me  lie 

iron  bonds  ; 

Fresseth  this  cord  of  chain  ; 
am  powerless  I 
me  have  so  hard 
the  clasps  of  hell 
so  firmly  grasped  I 
Here  is  a  vast  fire 
above  and  underneath ; 
never  did  I  see 
a  loathlier  landskip ; 
the  flame  abateth  not, 
hot  over  hell. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these 
this  hard  polishea  band, 
impeded  in  my  course, 
deCrad  me  ftom  id7w«7. 
My  feet  are  bound, 
my  hands  manacled ; 
of  these  hell  doors  are 
the  ways  obstructed ; 
so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 
from  these  limb-bonds  escapes 
About  me  lie 
huge  gratings 
of  nai^  iron, 
forged  with  heat, 
with  which  me  God 
hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 
Thus  perceive  I  that  he  knoweth  my  mind^ 
and  that  ho  knew  also, 
the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  should  us  tluough  Adam 
evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  heaven, 
where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.'* 

The  specimen  of  Casdmon  above  given  in  the 
original  language  may  serve  as  a  general  one  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
neiuer  in  measured  feet,  like  Latin  verse,  nor 
rhymed,  but  that  the  sole  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  prose  is  what  Mr  Wright  calls  a  very 
regular  aBiteratumy  so  arranged,  that  in  every  coupl^ 
there  should  be  two  principal  words  hi  the  line  he- 
ginning  with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress 
of  the  voice  fkUs  in  the  second  line. 

A  fiew  names  of  inferior  note— AMhelm,  abbot  of 

•  ThotpslseditiaBor 
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Malmsbniy,  Geolfirid,  abbot  of  Weannonth,  and  Felix 
of  Ooyland — bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writen  to  Bede,  usnallj  called  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  may  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
He  aeems  to  hare  spent  a  modest  studious  life,  unche- 
quered  by  incident  of  aoj  kind,  at  the  monastery  of 

Wearmouth,  where 
he  died  in  735. 
His  works,  consist- 
ing of  Scriptural 
translations  and 
commentaries,  reli- 
gious treatises,  bio- 
graphies, and  an 
ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is 
the  only  one  useful 
in  the  present  age, 
were  firty-foitr  in 
number;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  dic- 
tated to  his  amanu- 
ensis,  and  com- 
pleted a  book,  on 
Chair  of  iicde.  the  Very  day  of  his 
death.  Almost  all  the  writings  of  these  men  were  in 
Latin,  which  renders  it  less  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cularly of  them  in  this  place.  Our  subsequent  lite- 
rary history  is  formed  of  comparatively  obscure 
names,  until  It  presents  to  us  tlie  enlightened  and 
amiable  King  Alfred  (848-901).*  in  whom  learning 
and  authorship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  in- 
terfering with  its  proper  duties.  He  translated  the 
historical  works  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  some  reli- 
gious and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  Mwp*g  FaMet 
and  the  Psahu  ofDcand,  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
designing  thereby  to  extend  their  utility  among  his 
people.  No  original  compositions  certainly  his  have 
been  preserred,  excepting  the  reflections  of  his  own, 
wiiich  he  takes  leave  here  and  there  to  introduce 
into  his  translations.  The  character  of  this  monarch, 
embracing  so  much  gentleness,  along  with  manly 
rigour  and  dignity,  and  displaying  pure  tastes,  cal- 
ddated  to  be  beneficial  to  others  as  weU  as  himself, 
aeems  as  if  it  would  have  graced  the  most  civilised 
age  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  one  of  the  rudest. 

After  Alfred,  the  next  important  name  is  that  of 
Axnoc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1006. 
This  kamed  prelate  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and, 
like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strong  wish  to  enlighten  the 
people ;  he  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  juuticu- 
uriy  a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first 
•even  books  of  the  Bible,  and  some  religious  treatises. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  has  given  him  the  sub-name  of  *  the 
Grammarian.'  Alfric  himself  declares  tliat  he  wrote 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  avoided  the  use  of  all 
obscure  words,  in  order  that  be  might  be  understood 
by  unlettered  people.  As  he  was  really  successful  in 
writing  simply,  we  select  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  from  his  Paadial  homily,  adding  an  interlinear 
tranalation^- 

Hsethen     did  bith  ge-fullod,  ac  hit  ne  bnet  lut 

{A)keaAm^ad  is   tSristened,  jfet    he    alterethnot 

hiM   hiw  with-utan,  dheah  dhe  mt  beo  with<«innan 

kit  ahape  without^    though  he     be      wthin 

awend.     Hit  bith  ge-broht  s}iifull  dhurh  Adames 

ehamf/eiL     Be    it     brovgkt    tinfiU  thronah  Adam^t 

foi^p^ednysse  to  tham  fant  fate.  Ac  hit  bith  athwogen 

duobedienee   to  the  fim^^veml,  Bvtkt   it     washed 

•  Wbcrv  doobls  dates  an  thus  glTen,  It  wffl  be  nnderatood 
thet  tbe  flnt  la  theyeer  of  the  birth,  and  the  aeowid  the  year 
«f  tbe  death,  of  the  Individual  mentioned. 


fram  eallum  synnum  with-innan,  dheah  dhe  hit  with- 
Jrotn    aU        tins       tatrard/y,  though         he    out- 
utan   his   hiw   ne  awcnde.    Eac  swylce  tha  halige 
foardly  hit  thape  not  tkamge.    Even     to      the     holy 
fant  wseter,  dhe    is  ge-haten  lifes  wyl-epring,  is  ge-lic 
fotU  water,  whuA  it    called    life't  fountain,    is  like 
on  hiwe       odhmm  wetenim,  &  is  under  dheod  bros- 
in  tkape  {to)  other     waten^    and  it  tubject    to       cor* 
nun^e ;    ac  dhaes       halcan  mtcs         mlht 

ruptton;   but  the      ^    HUy    GhosCt       might 

ge-nealsDcth       tham  brosnigendlicnm  wcetere,  dhurh 
eotMt      (to)  Uke  corruptible        voter  through 

sacerda  bletsunge,    &    hit    mteg        sythan 
(/Ae)  prieett*     Uetaing,    and  it     may      afiancurdt 
lichaman  k   sawle  a^wean  fram  eallum  synnum, 

body     and  tout      wash      fivm      all         tin, 
dhurh  gastlice  mihte. 
throufi^  ghottly  might, 

Cynewulf,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Wulfstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  some  others,  bring  down  the  list 
of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the  Conquest,  giving  to 
this  portion  of  our  literature  a  duration  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  or  about  the  space  between  Chaucer 
and  our  own  day.  During  this  time,  Uiere  were  many 
seats  of  learning  in  England,  many  writers,  and  many 
books ;  although,  in  tlie  main,  these  have  now  Ixicoroe 
matter  of  curiosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  The  HteraF> 
ture  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  protracted 
existence  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was  graced 
by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  are  here  called  upon 
to  advert  to  the  historical  production  usually  aiUed 
the  Angh-SaxoH  Chronicle,  which  consists  of  a  view 
of  early  English  history,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  after  the  time  of 
Alfred,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Altogether,  considering  the  general  state  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  may  be  regarded  as  a 
creditable  feature  of  our  national  history,  and  as 
something  of  which  we  might  justly  be  proud,  if  we 
did  not  allow  oiyrselves  to  remain  in  such  ignorance 
of  it 

• 

INTBODCCTIOir  OF  NOEMAN  FRENCH. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Korman  goTemment  and 
nobility  were  imposed  upon  Saxon  England,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  the  language,  Noftnan  French,  one 
of  the  modifications  of  lAtin  which  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  now  the  language  of  education,  of 
the  law  courts,  and  of  the  upper  classes  genenjly, 
while  Saxon  shared  tlie  degradation  which  the 
people  at  large  experienced  under  their  conquerors. 
Though  depressed,  yet,  as  the  spaech  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Having  numbers  on  its  side,  it  mi^ntained  its  ground 
as  the  substance  of  the  popular  language,  the  Korman 
infrising  only  about  one  word  for  every  three  of  the 
more  vulgar  tongue.  But  it  wm  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  centuryt  to  undergo  great 
grammatical'  changes^  Its  sovnds  were  greatly 
altered,  syllables  were  put  short  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  terminations  and  inflections  of  words  were 
softened  down  until  they  wei^  entirely  lost,  Dr 
Johnson  expresses  Vis  opinion,  that  the  Nonnons 
affected  the  Anglo-J^xon  more  in  this  manner  than 
by  the  introductipa  of  new  woyds.  So  great  was 
the  change,  that  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  must 
have  become,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the 
diction  of  Chaucer  is  to  ua.  The  language  which 
resulted  was  the  commencement  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish. Its  origin  will  «fterwards  be  traced  more 
minutely. 
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THE  NORSlAN  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  first  literaiy  productions  which  call  for  at- 
tention after  the  Conquest,  are  a  class  which  may 
be  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
country  and  its  language.  Before  the  invasion  of 
England  by  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.  The  language,  which  from  its 
origin  was  named  Romane  (lingua  Romana\*  was 
separated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
which  is  represented  popularly  by  the  Proven9aI, 
and  that  of  the  north,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo-  Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chiefly  confined  to  our  island.  The  poets  of 
the  south  were  colled  in  their  dialect  trobadores,  or 
troubadours,  and  those  of  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  title,  written  in  their  language  trouveres. 
In  Provence,  there  arose  a  scries  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  talents  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  busi- 
ness of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great 
Norman  poets,  writing  with  more  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  celebrated  even  before  those  of  Pro- 
Tenye ;  and  one,  named  TaiUefer^  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  English  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
From  the  ])reference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
generiil  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Norman 
Poets,  men  who  were  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England*  Philippe  de  Tliaun.  author 
of  treatises  on  popular  seicnce  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland;  Samson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  translated  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  French  ,yerse ;  GeoflTroi  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  chnmicle  of  the  Anglo-Sax«n  kings ;  and  David, 
a  tn>uvcere  of  considerable  emincnefe,  whose  works 
are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  "Wage,  a 
native  of  Jersey.  About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his 
native  French,  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
IfAngleterre  (Brutus  of  England).  The  chief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  iEneas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represeated  as  having  founded  the  state  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Chri^^i^n  era.  Tliis  was 
no  creation  of  th^  fancy  of  t)ie  Norman  poet  He 
only  translated  a  serious  history,  written  a  few  yean 
before  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
MOVTV,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced 
witfi  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
giiMry^ings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  CadwaUader,  who  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  year  689  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  Matory  is  a  very  req;iarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  efiects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  BritoQK,  settled  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  wew  distinguished  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  Bumberiess  fanciful  and  fabulovs  legends  which 
they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  kindr^  people  of  the  Scottish  Higlilands.  For 
oeoturles  past;  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  tale 
and  fable  from  the  teeming  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  from  Italy,  and  metaphysics 
ftom  Germany.  Walter  Cakoius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ford, collected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 

*  An/  iMok  wrktoa  in  this  tonRM  was  cited  u  the  tivn 
ttmuma  (Uber  RtfmaaMf),  and  m(»t  froqumtly  u  tirap^  th« 
Romani  t  as  a  great  portion  of  thete  were  arorlc*  of  fiction,  the 
term  hae  siooe  given  rise  to  the  wurd  now  In  genena  use. 


torical  kind  relating  to  England,  and  communicated 
them  to  Geoffrey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  learned  world,  as  fiir  as  a 
learned  world  then  existed.  As  little  else  than  a 
bundle  of  incrediUe  stories,  some  of  which  may  be 
slightly  founded  on  fkct,  this  production  is  of  tmaU 
worth ;  but  it  supplied  a  ground  for  Wace*s  poem, 
and  proved  an  unmiling  resource  for  the  writers  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries ; 
nor  even  in  a  later  age  was  its  infiuenoe  exhausted ; 
for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
Sackville  that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  Polyolbion,  and  it  hai 
given  occasion  to  many  allusions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  others.* 

Maistre  Wace  also  composed  a  HiMtoryt^Ae  Nor- 
UKuu,  under  the  title  of  the  Roman  de  Rtm,  that  is, 
the  Romance  of  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Nonnandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Henry  IL,  from  admhratioo 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canoiuyin  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  contemponurr  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  cf  the  Duka  of  ifot' 
mantfy;  and  Guemes,  an  ecdesiastic  of  Pont  St 
Maxence,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Thomas  k  Becket  are  the  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  litcratnie. 
These  writers  composed  most  frequently  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  eight  syllables.! 

COMMENCEKENT  of  the  present  form  of  ENOIJ8S. 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
the  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 

*  Ellia'a  Metrical  Romances. 

t  Ellis'*  Speoimeos,  1.,  35-^  A  ahort  paaaage  tnm  Wace'k 
deacription  of  the  ceremoniea  and  aporta  preaumed  to  have  taken 
place  at  King  Arthur'a  coronation,  will  gire  an  idea  of  the 
writings  of  the  Norman  poeta.  It  ia  extracted  f^om  Mr  Bllis's 
work,  with  hia  notea  :— 

'  Quant  li  ToU  leva  del  mang:ier, 

Al^  sunt  tuit  etdonoirr,! 

De  la  cit^  ea  champe  laeirent ; 

A  ploaors  gieoz  ae  deapartirent. 

Li  una  alerent  bokordtr,* 

Et  lea  ineaux*  cheralz  moostrer : 

Li  autre  alerent  eacremir, 

Ou  pierrea  getier,  ou  taiUhr. 

Tielx  i  aroit  qui  dara  lanooent, 

Et  tielz  i  avoit  qui  lutoent ; 

Chaacun  del  gieu  a'entremetolt. 

Qui  entremetre  ae  aarolt 

Cil  qui  aon  oompalgnon  vainqooitf 

Et  qui  d'aucun  gieu  pris  avoit, 

Bitoit  aempree  au  roi  mentf, 

Et  k  toua  lea  autrea  mooatr^ ; 

Et  li  roi*  del  aien  li  doooit, 

Tant  done  cil  lies  e*ai  aloit. 

Lea  damea  nr  lea  mura  aloent. 

For  eegarder  ceulx  qui  Jolent. 

Qui  ami  avoit  en  la  place, 

Toet  U  tomoat  I'oO  ou  la  Uot. 

Troia  jon  dura  la  feiate  ainal ; 

Quand  vint  au  quart,  au  meroredi, 

Li  roia  lea  Woh^era^knAi* 

J5tNer«  ddivera  devUa^* 

htjoe  aenriae  a  eelz  randi. 

Qui  por  terre  t'orent  aenri : 

Boia  dona,  et  ehaataleries, 

Bt  ereequlea,  at  abbaiei. 

A  oeulz  qui  d'autrea  terraa  estoienl. 

Qui  par  amcr  au  roi  venoant, 

Dooa  ooopee,  dooa  deatriera. 

Dona  de  aee  avera  plua  chen.  he* 

•Tojnat    *  Fleet  (ifiMl).  «TblSAp 
*  He  |sv«  tlMm  Itvriaa  oriaada 
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wittiyEoglaiid,  are  works  written  in  LAtin  by  learned 
eodenaitici,  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  of 
SaUsbory,  Feber  of  Blois,  Jowph  of  Exeter,  and 
GwonmsY  of  Mormodtb,  the  laat  being  the  author 
«r  the  History  of  England  just  alluded  to»  which  Is 
aappoaed  to  hare  been  written  about  the  year  1138. 
About  1154,  aooofding  to  Dr  Johnson,  'the  Saxon 
hegian  to  take  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the 
preaent  Eng^h  may  plainly  be  disoovei^'  It 
does  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
worda,  but  its  grammatical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  trans- 
kHon,  by  one^LATAX on,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
Serem,  from  the  Brui  ^Aju^kurrt  of  Wace.  Its  date 
b  not  asoertainedj  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
writers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  must  consider  it  ss  throwing  a  Taluable 
light  on  the  history  of  oar  language  at  perhaps  the 
most  important  x>eriod  of  its  existence.  A  specimen. 
In  which  the  passage  already  given  from  Wace  is 
translated,  is  presented  in  the  sequel  With  refe- 
rence to  a  larger  extrsct  given  by  Mr  Ellis,  dT  which 
the  other  is  a  portion,  that  gentleman  remarks — *  As 
it  does  not  contain  any  woid  which  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
bat  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  though  very 
barbarous,  Saxon.  At  the  same  time,'  he  continues, 
*  the  orthography  of  tliis  manuscript,  in  which  we  see, 
for  the  first  time,  the  admission  of  the  soft  ^,  toge- 
ther witii  Uie  Saxon  J,  as  well  as  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, seems  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  of  our  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Indeed,  the  whole  style  of  this  composition,  which 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
and  in  which  the  construction  Is  as  plain  and  artless 
aa  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
peus  to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  a  resemblance  to  that 
Ang^Norman,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
few  specimens,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
cariy  part  of  tiie  thirteenth  century.  Layamon's 
TerriflcatioD  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  his  lan- 
gviage.  Sometimes  lie  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
iliymes,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syUableB, 
which  he  had  observed  In  his  original;  at  other 
times  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not 
ooosider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of 
final  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers ;  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throttghout  so  long  a  work,  from  the  want  of  models 
in  his  native  language  on  which  to  form  his  st^^le. 
The  latter  Is  perhaps  the  most  probable  supposition ; 
Imt,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
of  his  rhymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  be  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  Layamon's  work  was  composed  at, 
or  very  near,  the  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans in  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
and  to  adopt  a  common  language.' 

■PBCIMSMSOV  AMOJJO-6AXON  ARD  XNGLlaH 
PBETIOU8  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
Ani^Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  making 
dear  the  transition  of  the  language  into  its  present 
ferm,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
extending  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  L  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tbne  spedmens  will  be  of  much  use  to  (lie  reader,  on 
account  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  olijects,  or  as  pictures,  they  will 
not  be  without  their  effect  in  illustrating^  the  history 
of  our  literature. 


IBOriKifnm  the  Soam  Cknmkkt  1154.] 

On  this  yser  wnrd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  sune  wieron  bebyried  «t 
TaureBfeld.  That  ministre  hi  makiden.  Tha  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beionde  see.  And  ne 
durste  nan  man  don  other  bute  god  for  the  micel  eie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  under- 
fangen  mid  micel  wortscioe  ;  and  to  king  bletcsed  in 
Lundino,  on  the  Sunnen  dei  beforen  mifwinter-dKi. 

Liteiallv  translated  thus :— *  a.  n.  1 1 54.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  dead,  and  buried  where  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Toui^eld.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  Enj^land  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worship  ;  and  to  king  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-wmter-day  (Christmas  day).' 

[JSztractfrom  ike  aeeotmt  cf  the  Proeeedingt  at  Artkm^e 
Ooronaeum,  given  hy  Layamon,  m  hit  trandoHtm  of 
Waee^exeeuted  about  lldO.}* 

Tha  the  kingf  igelek^  hafda 

And  al  his  mot^-weoredef 

Tha  hugavfi  out  of  buri^ 

Theines  swithen  balde. 
^  Alle  tha  kinges, 
'  And  heore  here-ihrifiget,^ 

Alle  tha  bisoopes, 

And  alle  tha  clarekes, 

Alle  the  eorles. 

And  alle  tha  beomes, 

Alle  tha  theines, 

Alle  the  sweines, 

Feinueruddef^ 

Sddegamdfddefi 

Summe  heo  grnrnaO  wrmmf 

Summe  heo  gunnen  wmenf 

Summe  heo  guimen  lepen, 

Summe  heo  gunnen  eeeotemj^ 

Summe  heo  vrrtestleden 

And  tpitker-ffome  stafaefaw^^^ 

Summe  heo  oa  vdde 

Pleamoeden  under  eodde,^ 

Summe  heo  driven  balles 

Wide  geond  the  feldes. 

Moni  ane  kuimes  gamen 

Ther  heo  gunnen  drmmA^ 

And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne 

Wurthsdpe  of  his  ^ommt^^ 

Mine  me^UAde  mide  songs 

At  foren  than  leod  kings  ; 
/    And  the  king,  for  his  gomentf 

Oaf  him  gevat^  gode. 

s  Ths  nolM  ars  by  Hr  RUis,  with  ooneotloas. 

t  Tlw  origfiua  of  this  psssics,  by  Waoe,  isghrcn  ia  sa  ssiUif 


•Multitude of attsBdaats.  SeiA 

•  F]0d^>-Th«n  flsd  out  of  the  town  the  peoplo  v«y  quickly. 
<  Their  throngs  of  aenranta.  *  Fairlj  ilrmciil 

•  Held  (their  way)  throufh  the  llelda 

7  Begao.  *  To  dbchaige  arrowa.  •  To  run. 

1^  To  ihoot  or  throw  darts. 

>i  Made,  or  played  at,  wUher-gamei,  flax,  (gamaa  of  emula- 
tion), that  U.  Juated. 

»  Some  they  on  field  played  under  shield ;  that  la,  fought 
with  tworda. 

IS  *  Many  a  kind  of  game  there  they  gan  uige.*  Jhingm 
(Dnldh),  la  to  uige,  preaa,  or  drive. 

1^  And  whooo  might  win  wonhlp  by  his  gaming. 

1*  *  Him  they  led  with  wmg  before  the  peopleli  king.*  •>f«, 
n  word  synonymoua  with  the  Frenoh  an. 

IS  Gave  him  giring^,  gifla. 

ft 


tttnt                                            CYCLOPXDU  OF  mn  m  ItOO. 

Alb  tli»fHw)  mt^A  he  aocafnBllr  ifiTcnifla  the  tknt^  cf  bii 

TW  knmci:  w««m  tLcn,  HOT.  >re,  in  ^encnL  apfmjinatc  aod  dnimtic^ 

Asd  >lle  tlu  Ufdio,  aad  OM  oidv  prore  ha  fiai  teatc  bat  c^bd  ^ 

LccBcdn:  «mI  Tkllo,  na&voaiaUe  i|iiii of  bk  dcqnoce.     Id  hit 

To  bibaida  tiu  tfapi  Iba,  deKxipliCB  of  Ac  fint  cniide.  he  nemi  M  chucv 

Asd  tbu  folc  ^iric  bii  and  ,l.f. -t^.    u>d  liimiMin  Mt  odr  mtcr- 

Tbii  ibrSF  [Unv  rfirw,'  t-ii^T;;  bat  cm  aabmlBd.*' 

Avir  79w>  mj  nri^  |iJ^A%  Of  tbc  bofvifc  oT  Botaot't  Omnkk.  te  ftjbx 

ThA.  ar  liu  Twrb  iJac  inc  ii  >  iji  i  iii»  ii.  in  iu  oritW  ^»£iDg  :— 

Allhmram.'i  ""^ 

H«pf»!T«.b,i^pM.  __        _.  .  ,     , ,- 


T-«c(  IB  lie  mic  (jf  ibr  wvi^  u  ■]  in  Ibc  waL. 


Cwt^  ud  dMbe.  rt»;  "*"  •"  ^  "*=-•"  **■  l'^  *«««.  1««  bit  b.  An 

111.  BMOiKii  be  .7-»df.»  Of  fcErftb.  .dn  Itnl.  u  mc  bmib-T-.,,  ttJc. 

;£.-4-irf  'Vrm  a  Carts-  f'  fof  /f/^  j.  d.  12S^  im  :  F^m  «a  u  uonb  be  n  kng  nffalc  lictidnid  mTkt 

HsiTT.ibE;TOodafn1inae.Kiiic«iEii->Bdaaadc,i>oliqairiaii  i^mJo^  lod  it  ii  Uwn^otc  jadpJ  |n>- 
LL^itrJ«d  YTl«nd.l>uk(inSarniu>.<«  Ai^BiaiB.|pcr.  inoIhtT  qiminm^  to  «Jnf«,  u  br  ■«  poBUe^ 
Eaii  <ni  AL.i'is.  md   I  pv.ia^  »  >:>  hiie  boUt,  ■  A  aodtm  athagimftj. 
ibcrie  isi    i>m!c   m    liiii.-.!n<i<Biwii««.      TbM  |  .—     ..■,.._,„ 

wdacvsiUcciiln'tLciHaRdrlDf h(Dm,ib>«beMb  'A  Had  pofc  wai  ibilk  tine  M  lUiat,  IbM  hacW 

ir?nr<-.  ;b=rr  ^»  »>I  ihari  ti«i  l!»i;det-fi>H  go  on  j       I'dan, 

binrrit^  biiHqlb  idAL,  ud  admllrB   don   is  tbe    TTimgnAailiiftbcatimie,  mdertrigd  euMjnaa. 

vtnhue  i>f  liud.  uid  ire  tswib-.  f^r  ibc  frcnw  cf    Tbmfcn  be  ts>d  }natiiBt  tturwi^  til  CkHMcsdiBB, 

■be  Ituiie.  t^u:^  tbe  bcHfle  of  tlui  (oTjrai  uidde    And  hiniflf  >-iliu«dc  (be  iiubdi^  ind  ta  FV»tc 

i»Jr-=jti.  i<.  etune ; 

LLMnJ  I:u.tl>U(iD  : — '  Hean,  tbm^  Cod'i  Kp-  ,  And  {awbed  ta  bit,  and  oitb  ■>  ptu  viidna, 

p«t.  Ki^^  of  Eiicluid.  Lmd  «f 'injud,  Duke  of  Ncr-    1'lut  sbvst  ia  cvb  lond  tbe  on  hn  ae  bcbw.* 

mai.iT.  if  Acijiiiuiu.  ElH  of  Ad«.  pnd<  CTcnin;  •  <>  the  nu  ^  pa«  &  il><i«Bd  ud  nitvs, 

td  L^  cit  flii^^f>ct^  ]«ARi«d  KAd  imiekm«l,  (^  Hunting  .  Haa  gnti  arrwmt  becKn,  that  Imi^  w  i-ve^ 

d«.»LiR.     Tib  ki»>  If  nil  (Jl,  thai  n  wiU  ud    Of BiBDck&fkB.n9F>ibFci«. taciotbehDljlaadc^ 

pn^U  vLal  roT  o^mtllon  all,  cr  ibe  BkO»  f  4ji  erf     Me  iw  lec  bO  time  brfiR,  k  nib  ■■*'>— *r^* 

tic-:;,  I'ui  l«  c^on  I^i«ii4  I*  aud  tbr>  'lA  ibe     Fw  adf  «aa^  ne  belmd,*  thki  iber  ne  wtnd  Ibilhit 

la^dof^i'Zl  t^  OLT  kiE^03l^  bare  d^se,  and  f^al!  do,  14         &it, 

tbcbm>^=T(^Ced,u^-AiaIle-ia>i«,  f<ra«p«do<    NcjoupUk  [tbu]  feeble  «ai^  tbe  triiile  tk  wwf 

tbe  land,  llTmrb  tbe  detenainatka  if  Ibe  britae-        age  T-ltiL. 

nii  cHu-el^n.,'  kc  So  tUi  Rakot  CntboK  tbitbsvmid  bit  bean  c^ 

THE  manoK  cnuKUBa.  "*^  *•*«  "^"  P°^  kai^t^  ne  ibonjbi  Mt  ba 

LdTUDcn  mar  be  ncardtil  ac  Ibc  fint  <^  a  ■eric*    He  aiBili  bat  lo  Ea^wd  b  tbe  omaie. 

of  vriien  vb^  abnat  the  end  ctf't:-!*  thirlttvifa  eea-    AbJ  hid  Wiiiiaa  bii  feentWr  to  «d^  Ntnuad*. 

tnrr-  beca::  I-i  be  nofpii-Dcai  is  oor  litetarr  hiTttfr,    -Aad  kaimnl  of  bin  iboc^  aa  bsBdnd  ■'■-f-iat 
,     whi^'h  cmillT  ncocsiits  Ibem  tutltr  tbe  pmaml        ■•*. 
:     a^qvUibca  of  tbe  R>T>ncc  CaaoncLEBa.      Tbe    Te  acbd  wiib  to  tbe  bdr  lod,  ud  tbat  «ai  aag*. 

bvL  ■!  a  cmnJdable  intrrral  after  Idramm,  vai        J™*  ■att     •     • 

S  Bnak  of  G].n:»*t4*  Abbev.  nraallTalkd  bvai    TV  &i]  Robert  rf  nandtn  mid*  bin  xad  ali^ 

tbat  cin-a3if.aa<x   RoBcn  or   GnnVatm.   and    -^a^  £■«<«•  Sail  of  Baalcpie,  aad  bubt  gaud  kn^ 

»h>  I-veJ  dcTinp  the  reirm  rf  Henrv  HL  and  Ed-         Am«o. 

warJL     Honire.  io  knr  r«.rn»d'li«(A)eiai)-    n«  "bJ  tbe  Itake  CaAer,  aad  tbe  Ead  bldaa 

dritw^V  a  tJvT<TT  if  tjiplMoA  frnot  tbe  xnxaftiiarT        ''"''i 

Brattu  \<r  hk  an  tiaie.  ohkc  rlu(«T  a*  fait  aotbff-    -^^  '^  <*^^  Baldnn  aW>,  tbat  BcUe  am  wn^ 

ritr  the  La:iii  biturr  far  GteAvr  of  lIoDiaaDth.  rf    -*»*  k»**  ^Ttk  all  ihnc  rf  tbe  haij  )«>d. 

rhiib  Wacc  and  iBTamcB  had  alnvlT  FiTcn  Nor-    iV  Eaii  Scpbea  de  Kiu  vtad  cki^  (bat  gnM  pcmr 

nan  Fnach  and   Suoa  TentOBa*      Tbe  work  i*        ""d  »  b«-i. 

dorribi'd  br  Mr  Wairno  ai  deKhate  rf  an  and    -*™  »*«"  *  hmtt  CimfaaK  tq^ued  bad  le  wi>«. 

imi  j-iit;  it"  a-rd  p--ing  tir  IV  faN*ri  hjifcrr    in     '■b*  «n>d  yet  >«b(T  kiiijii*,  tbe  boi  tbat  inac  aliir  ; 

Ban.  parti,  a  kM  pwkal  air  than  it  bait  in    -**tfce._E»rl  «s«  "^iia.  titegood  Rajmod, 

Grffit^V.  pr»e.     ThelaDpiafti.fiinrfSaKiOFe.    Ai^  _\iel  lie  kiuf .  brotba  rf  F«n«,  aad  the  Erf 

CJl-ii^ii»*  »aiJi  misfat  pwiir  he  the  reraii  rf  hi*     .  ™«n™«, 

Lrinp  in  •»  renwce  a  pnirin^  a.  Gli«»ta<hin.     And  Taaemd  bw  B«*e.,  and  the  biA«e.  al« 

An  tr*!  CTiiic  ackDo«lrdns  ihat  Uuocb  odd  and    V  T,  .?■  .       '"  ""^  ""  f™*  ~^  u™^  : 

r«»B:iR.4mi.iK*de6eiHilinthe™lBaUel>ta>t    And  fai  a-«.  Titbwi  tale.' <rf  aU  ibi.  ™.  ei.d 

rf  anwdna  the  altration.      ■  Tie  (ratioM  altb    ^^  tafltarf  and  rf  Fiaaoe,  tbithavani  pan  imjd, 
^  _  Of  .\onnatfd;,rfD«itaaik,rf.Vi»Tai.  rfB^t^B, 

'r*"     .    Of Wa]etaBdrflidaBd,rfCa«nji'aad  of  ~     ' 
^^  (>f  PivtBiceandrfliaiaii.  and  rflUroaii 
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[TJU  Siege  qf  Anlioeh.} 

Tbo  wend  forth  this  company,  with  mony  »  noUe 
man. 
And  won  Tan  with  strenjj^,  and  sjth  Toxaa. 
And  to  jrene  brie  from  thannen^  thejr  wend. 
And  our  lord  at  hfft  to  Antioch  them  tend. 
That  in  the  beginning  <^  the  lond  of  Sjrie  ia. 
Anon,  upcn  St  Lucnr  day,  hither  they  come,  i  win. 
And  besieged  the  citj,  and  ai»ailed  fa«t. 
And  they  within  again'  them  stalwartly  cast. 
So  that  after  Christmas  the  Saracens  rede  nome,' 
And  the  folk  of  Jerusalem  and  of  d)amas  come. 
Of  Aleph,  and  of  other  londK,  mid  great  power  enow, 
And  to  succoury  Antioch  fast  hitherward  drew. 
So  that  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  Beaumond  at  last 
Mid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  &st. 
And  smite  an  battle  with  them,  and  the  shrewen' 

orercome  ; 
And  the  Christian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  that  they 

nome. 
In  the  month  of  Fererer  the  Saracens  eftsoon 
Yarked  them  a  great  hoet  (as  they  were  y-wont  to 

done). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood. 
The  company  of  Christian  men  this  well  understood. 
To  besiege  thii  castle  their  footmen  they  lete. 
And  the  kni^'htt  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ;  *  * 
I -armed  and  a-horse  well,  and  in  sixty  party  ,^ 
Ere  they  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  company. 
Of  the  lint  Robert  Curthose  they  chose  to  chiefentain,' 
And  of  the  other  the  noble  Duke  Humphrey  of  Al- 

main  ; 
Of  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond ;  the  ferth  the  good  man 
'The  I*:arl  of  Flanders  they  betook ;  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bikhop  of  Pody ;  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tancred  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  namo.^ 
These  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  help  their  fellows,  whan  they  were  were,* 
rhis  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gather  them  soon 

met. 
And  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  erer  wersh?  and  wersh  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
So  that  this  Chritttianmcn  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrpK  y-aey. 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  that  all  wenh  wwe. 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  the  battle  there. 
And  stirred  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see  ; 
So  that  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  fought  fast  enow. 
Robert  first  Curthose  his  good  swera  adrew, 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  caye. 
That  the  skull,  and  teeth,  and  the  neck,  and  the 

shonldren  he  to-claye. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  shonldren  smote 

one, 
And  forclaye  1dm  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
The  one  half  fell  adown  anon,  the  other  beleyed  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonder  were,as  it  was  God's  will ; 
This  horse  hear  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

each  one. 
And  they,  for  the  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
What  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon,* 
More  joy  than  there  was,  nas  never  i-see  none. 

In  b^inning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do. 
And  yet  soon  thereafter  another  there  come  also. 
For  the  Saracens  in  Paynim  yarked  folk  enow. 
And  that  folk,  tho  it  gare  was,^  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christians  it  undeiget,  again  they  wend  fast. 
So  that  they  met  than,  and  smit  an  battle  at  last 


1 


>  Took  cooBseL  '  Mirrwt,  ourssd  msn. 

*  Than  were  there  bo  mora.  *  Wmry. 

*7oea        *  80 soon  as  they 


Ac  the  Chxistiani  cried  all  on  God,  and  good  earnest 

nome. 
And,  thorough  the  grace  of  Jeaoi  Christ,  the  Paynims 

they  oyercome. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  and  the  other  flew 

anon. 
So  that  at  a  narrow  brig  there  adrent^  mony  one.  *  * 
*        *        *        •        twelye  princes  there  were  dead, 
That  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  was  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  armour  great  won. 
Of  gold  and  of  silyer  eke,  and  thereafter  they  nome 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come. 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i-see  this,  sore  were  they  aghast ; 
That  their  masters  were  aslaw,  ther  'gun  droad  sore, 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more.  *  * 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Sari  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towers  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  were. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  he  let 

rear ; 
Tho  the  Saracens  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  in  fear. 
And  held  them  all  oyercome.    The  Christians  anon 

come. 
And  this  town  up  this  luthei'  men  as  for  nought  nome. 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  might  flee. 
And  astored  them  of  Uieir  treasure,  as  me  might  i-see. 
Thus  was  the  thrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome. 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saracens  oyoxome. 

lDe$criptum  of  Robari  Cwihote,^ 

He  was  W*^illiam's  son  bastard,  as  I  haye  i-«aid  ere 

i-lome,' 
And  well  i-wox^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long, 
QuariyA  he  was  and  well  i-made  for  to  be  stronff. 
Therefore  his  &ther  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  deed,* 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  these  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  knisht  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  misht  never  eft  afterward  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long  ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  body 

strong. 
Never  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Pay- 
nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  horse  none  time. 

In  the  list  of  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Manning,  a  Gil- 
bcrtinc  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Bninne  or  Bourne, 
in  liincolnshire  (therefore  usually  called  Robert  de 
Brummey,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
II.  He  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  Handling  of 
SinM,  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  Peches,  the 
composition  of  William  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seven  deadly  sins  are  illustrated  by  legendary 
stories.  He  afterwards  translated  a  Firench  chro- 
nicle of  England,  which  had  been  written  by  Peter 
de  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  Man- 
ning has  been  characterised  as  an  industrious,  and, 
for  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  command  of  rhymes.  The  verse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Gloucester  monk,  making  an  approach  to  the  octo- 
syllabic stanza  of  modem  times.  The  following  ii 
one  of  the  most  spirited  paasagei,  in  leduoed  8|wU- 
ing:— 


1  Were  drowned.  '  Wloksd. 

*  Qrown.  '  Bq^isra.  ' 


*  FreqnnBtly  befora 
his  sturdjr  doiais. 
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as  of  hiitoiy.  Eren  where  a  reallj  historical  person 
was  adopted  as  a  subject,  such  as  KoUo  of  Normandy, 
or  Charlemagne,  his  life  was  so  amplified  with  ro- 
mantic adventure,  that  it  became  properly  a  work 
of  fiction.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  age 
remarkable  for  a  fantastic  military  spirit  •  it  was  the 
age  of  chiyalrj  and  of  the  crusades,  when  men  saw 
such  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  daily  per- 
formed before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  extravagant  to  ap- 
pear destitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  circumstances  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arthur,  and  Rdnnd,  were  all 
alike  depicted  as  knights  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himself  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
is  supposed  to  have  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages.  *  Materials  for  the -superstructure  were  readily 
found  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues  were 
thought  very  necessary  even  to  discourses  finom  the 
pulpit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writings,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
rellers,  were  collected  into  story  books,  and  preserved 
by  the  learned  for  that  purpose.'  * 

It  was  not  till  the  English  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  that  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Tnstrtm,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  1804,  was  believed  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
tolerable  evidence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Ercildoun,  identical  with  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tish tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  who  lived  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case. 
Sir  Tristrem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  the  soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  theory 
is  now  generally  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  Life  of  Akxander  the  Great,  was  attributed  by 
Mr  W^arton  to  Adam  Davie,  marshall  of  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  who  lived  about  1312;  but  this,  also,  has 
been  controverted.  One  only.  King  Horn,  can  be 
assigned  with  certainty  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  that  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  fact  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  ahke 
wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
of  compositions.  As  fkr  as  probability  goes,  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  .(1307-27)  may  be  set  down  as 
the  era  of  the  earlier  English  metrical  romances,  or 
rather  of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  such  works 
from  the  French,  for  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  tliat  nature. 

Sir  Guy,  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Sir  Degore, 
King  Robert  of  Sicify,  tne  King  of  Tors,  Impomedon, 
and  La  Mart  Artur,  are  the  names  of  some  fh)m 
which  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
probably  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
after  popular,  are  entitled  Sir  Thopa*,  Sir  leembrat, 
Gaaoan  and  Goioanu,  and  Sir  Bevis.  In  an  Essay 
OD  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr  Percy *s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  the  names  of  many  more,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
titled Sir  LUriuM,  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
his  Metrical  Romances,  given  prose  abstracts  of 
many,  with  some  of  the  more  agreeable  passages. 
The  metrical  romances  flourished  tUl  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  spirit  affected  English 
literature  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
lads handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
■appoaed  to  have  been  derived  fh>m  them. 


lExtraetfnm  the  King  of  Tdre,'] 

[TIm  Soodaa  of  DrnmsMns,  hmvliif  saked  Um  danshtcr  of  the 
ldii9  of  Tanas  in  marriHS.  rtotirm  a  refkmL  Tks  sxtnei 
deacrtbes  bis  oooduot  oo  the  reCurn  of  the  ni  ■■«!!■  s  with  this 
intelllsenoe,  and  some  of  the  eabeeqaent  tnmaaotioiM.  Ths 
luvueg*  of  this  romanoe  greatly  reMmblce  that  of  Bobsrt  of 
Gloooester,  and  it  maj  therefore  be  safely  lefefxsd  to  ths  fe» 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  dess,l 
Y-served  of  the  first  mess  ; 

They  comen  into  the  hall 
To-fore  the  prince  proud  in  press, 
Their  tale  they  tolden  withouten  lees, 

And  on  their  knees  'gan  fsJl  ; 

And  said,  <  Sire,  the  king  of  Tars 
Of  wicked  words  is  not  scarce. 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  call  | 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  give  thee  till 
Thine  heart-blood  he  will  spill, 

And  thy  barons  all  I* 

When  the  Soudan  this  y-heard, 
As  a  wood^  man  he  farcd,3 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard. 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  swerd^ 

By  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  tabic  adown  right  he  smote, 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,^ 

He  looked  as  a  wild  lion. 
All  that  he  hit  ho  smote  dowurighty 
Both  sergeant  and  knight. 

Earl  and  eke  baron. 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night, 

That  no  man  might  him  chast  i^ 
A-morron,  when  it  was  daylight. 
He  sent  his  messengers  full  right. 

After  his  barons  in  haste. 

That  they  comen  to  his  parliament, 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment. 

Both  least  and  maist.^ 
When  the  narliament  was  playner, 
Thus  bespake  the  Soudan  fier*,7 

And  said  to  'cm  in  haste : 

'  Lordings,'  he  said, '  what  to  rede  t* 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed, 

Of  Tars  the  Christian  king ; 
I  bade  him  both  lond  and  lede. 
To  have  his  doughter  in  worthy  weed. 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ring. 

And  he  said,  withouten  fail, 
£rst9  he  would  me  slay  in  batail. 

And  mony  a  great  lording. 
Ac  certes'O  he  shall  be  forswore, 
Or  to  wroth-hail  that  he  was  bore,ll 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you 
For  to  come  to  my  parliament. 

To  wit  of  you  counsail.' 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent, 
They  would  be  at  his  commandement 

Withouten  any  faiL 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,^ 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast, 
For  love  of  his  baialL 


1  High  seat  at  table.  •  Mad.  • 

«  Did  hit    He  etruck  the  floor  with  hie  fbot 
*  Chasten  or  check.  •  Both  little  and  great 

7  Proud.  •  What  do  you  adriaeb  • 

10  But  asanrsdly.       ii  It  ehaU  be ill-fortuns  to 
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The  Soudan  gathered  a  ho<it  unride,! 
With  SaraceiM  of  muckle  pride, 

The  kiug  of  Tan  to  asutaiL 

When  the  king  it  heard  that  tide, 
He  sent  about  on  each  a-side. 

All  that  ho  might  cf  tend  ; 
Great  war  then  began  to  wrac&, 
For  the  marriage  nc  mostt  be  take. 

Of  that  maiden  hcnd.' 

Rattle  they  Mt  upon  a  daj. 
Within  the  third  day  of  May, 

Ne  longer  nuld  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  come  with  great  powtfr, 
\Vith  helm  bright,  and  fair  banner, 

Upon  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  hoiit, 

And  came  with  much  pride  and  cost, 

With  the  king  of  Tars  to  fight ; 
With  him  mony  a  Saracen  fier\ 
All  the  ficldii  far  and  near 

Of  hehuM  learned  light.' 

The  king  of  Tan  came  also, 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do, 

With  mony  a  ChriHtian  knight. 
Either  hoHt  gan  other  aHsail, 
There  began  a  strong  batail, 

That  grittly  was  of  sight, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Christian  men. 
And  fellcil  them  down  in  the  fen. 

With  weapons  stiff  and  good. 
The  stem  Saracen:)  in  that  fight, 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downright. 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  tor  wrath  aplight. 

In  hand  he  hcnf*  a  spear. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  full  right. 
With  a  dunt^  of  nmch  micht, 

Adown  he  'gan  him  bear. 

The  Soudan  nigh  he  had  y-slaw, 
But  thirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brought  him  acain  upon  his  steed. 
And  holp  him  well  m  that  need. 

That  no  man  might  him  der.7 

\llien  he  was  broueht  upon  his  steed. 
He  sprunff  as  sparkle  doth  of  gleed,* 

For  wrath  and  for  envy. 
And  all  that  he  hit  he  made  'em  bleed, 
He  fared  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

*  Mahoun  help  !*  he  *gan  cry. 

Mony  a  helm  there  was  unweared. 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to-cleared, 

And  saddles  mony  empty ; 
Men  miffht  see  upon  the  field, 
Mony  altnight  dead  under  shield. 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  him  so  ride, 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide. 

Hut  fleoth  to  his  own  city. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide, 
Slew  adown  by  each  side. 

Our  Christian  men  so  free. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail. 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail, 

That  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 


'  Uarsckoned. 

>  Gkimsd  with  light 


'  That  ftntls  msld. 

«Tbok. 

YUort.  "Bed 


And  on  the  morrow  for  their  sake, 
Truce  they  gan  together  take 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tars  sat  in  his  hall. 
He  made  full  great  dool  withal. 

For  the  folk  that  he  had  i'l<fn^ 
Hii  doughter  came  in  rich  pall, 
On  knees  she  'gan  before  him  fall. 

And  said,  with  sighing  sore : 
*  Father,'  the  said,  <  let  me  be  his  wife. 
That  there  be  no  more  strife,'  &c. 

[Extraeifrom  the  Squire  of  Low  Dtgm^ 

[The  daofhter  of  the  Idng  of  Hungary  haring  fsllsa  Inlo 
meUnchoIy,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  lots  of  her  lorer,  the  squirt 
of  low  degree,  hw  father  thus  endeavours  to  console  her.  The 
peessge  is  valuable,  *  because,'  says  Wsrton,  *  it  delineates,  la 
lively  colours,  the  fashionable  diversions  and  usages  of  i 

To-morrow  ye  shall  in  hunting  fare  f 

And  yede,3  my  doughter,  in  a  chair  ; 

It  shall  be  covered  with  velvet  red, 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  head) 

With  damask  white  and  azure  blue, 

Well  diapered'^  with  lilies  new. 

Your  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold. 

Your  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold. 

Your  mantle  of  rich  degree, 

Purple  pall  and  ermine  free. 

Jennets  of  Spain,  that  ben  so  wight. 

Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  brij^ 

Ye  shall  have  harp,  sautiy,  and  son|^ 

And  other  mirths  you  among. 

Ye  shall  have  Rumnev  and  Malespine, 

Both  Hippocras  and  Vemaffe  wine  ; 

Montrese  and  wine  of  Oreek, 

Both  Algrade  and  deepice^  eke, 

Antioch  and  Bastard, 

Pyment^  also  and  gamard  ; 

Wine  of  Oreek  and  Muscadel, 

Both  clartf,  pyment,  and  Rochelle^ 

The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy. 

And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 

You  shall  have  yenison  y-bake. 

The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take ; 

A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  streek/ 

And  hart,  and  hind,  and  other  like. 

Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tryst, 

That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  your  faS^ 

Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro. 

To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 

Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride, 

On-hawking  by  the  river's  side. 

With  eoeshawk  and  with  gentle  falcdn. 

With  bugle  horn  and  merlidn. 

When  you  come  home  your  menzie^^  among, 

Ye  shall  have  revel,  dances,  and  song ; 

Little  children,  great  and  small. 

Shall  sing  as  does  the  nightingale. 

Then  shaU  ye  go  to  your  even  song. 

With  tenors  and  trebles  among. 

Threescore  of  copes  of  damask  bright, 

Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  pight.»    •    • 

Your  censors  shall  be  of  gold. 

Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold. 

Your  quire  nor  organ  song  shall  want, 

With  contre-note  and  descant. 

The  other  half  on  organs  playf  ng, 

With  young  children  full  fain  singfng. 

Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supp^. 

And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arMr, 


iLost 

>8ploed 
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it  tigned  '  PhilogeDet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk/  and 
hence  he  ii  rappcwed  to  hare  attended  the  Univer- 
■ity  there ;  hat  Warton  and  other  Oxonians  claim 
him  for  the  rival  imiyenitjr.  It  is  certain  that  he 
accompanied  the  army  with  which  Edward  IIL  in- 
Taded  Frwioe,  and  was  made  prisoner  about  the 
year  1S59,  at  the  siege  of  Betters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  was  honoured  with  the  steadj  and  eflbcdre 
mtronage  of  John  of  Qannt,  whose  marriage  with 
Blanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  he  commemorates  in 
his  poem  of  the  Drtam.  Chancer  and  *  time-hononred 
Gaunt*  became  closely  connected.  The  former  mar- 
ried Philippa  Pjrckard,  or  De  Rouet,  daughter  of  a 
knight  of  Hainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  a  sister  of  this  lady,  Catherine  Swinford  (widow 
of  Sir  John  Swinford)  became  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
mately the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  fortunes  of 
the  poet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  prince,  his 
patron.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £200  of  our  present 
money.  In  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Genoa ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  on  this  occasion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
sUtetofltalT,  and  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  proof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casual  allusion  in 
the  Omtotey  jfoliet,  where  the  dcrk  of  Oxford  says 
of  hit 


f<nMTiiwl  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  clerk — 
Fkaaeis  Petrarch,  the  laureat  poet, 
ffiaht  this  clerk,  whose  ihetonc  sweet 
BuBBuned  all  Italy  of  poetry. 

The  tdt  Ikpa  learned  ia  the  pathetic  story  of  Patient 
QiiiQdfi,  trUch.  in  fect^  was  written  by  Boccaccio, 
and  only  traatlated  into  LaUn  by  Petrarch.  'VThy,* 
asiks  Mr  Godwih,  *did  Chaucer  choose  to  confess 
his  obKgarton  for  it  to  Petrarch  rather  than  to  Boc- 
caccio, from  whose  volume  Petrarch  confessedly 
translated  It?  For  this  very  natural  reason — be- 
cause he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview 
with  this  venerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  record  the  pleasure  he  ha<l  reaped  from  his  society.' 
We  fear  this  is  mere  special  pleading ;  but  it  would 
he  a  pity  that  so  pleasing  an  illusion  should  be  dis- 
pellea  Whether  or  not  the  two  poets  ever  met,  the 
Italian  journey  of  Chaucer,  and  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 
must  have  kindlc<l  his  poetical  ambition  and  refined 
his  taste.  The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  had  shed  a 
glory  over  the  literature  of  Italy ;  Petrarch  received 
his  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Capitol  of  Home  only  five 
years  before  Chaucer  first  appeared  as  a  poet  (his 
Omrt  ofLoct  was  written  about  the  year  1346) ;  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  verse) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tales,  his 
Decitwteron,  in  which  the  charms  of  romance  are 
clothed  in  all  the  pure  and  sparkling  graces  of  com- 
position. These  illustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
spired the  English  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
speech  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  funned  a  chilling 
contrast  to  the  musical  language  of  Italy !  Edward 
IIL  continued  his  patronage  to  the  poet  He  was 
made  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily  from  the  royal  table,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marks.  He  was 
appointed  a  joint  envoy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mai^,  the 
daughter  of  the  French  king.  At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
ting,  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
according  to  the  description  in  his  Dream,  he  was 
■orroundcd  with  every  mark  of  luxury  and  distinc- 
tion. The  scenery  of  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
described  in  the  Drtam  with  some  graphic  and  pic- 
tHRtque  toudbes : — 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied, 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  aoide, 
I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely, 
And  held  the  way  down  by  a  brook  side^ 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green. 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  norer  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-powdered  with  daisy. 
The  Bowers  and  the  groves  alike  high, 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

The  destruction  of  the  Royal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Blenheim,  have 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  classic  ground ;  but 
the  poet's  morning  walk  may  still  be  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  waved  over  him, 
lend  poetic  and  historical  interest  to  the  spot  The 
opening  of  the  reign  of  llichard  II.  was  unpropitious 
to  Chaucer.  He  became  involved  in  the  civil  and 
religious  troubles  of  the  times,  and  joined  with  the 
party  of  John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wicklifie,  in  resisting  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court.  The  poet  fled  to  Hainault  (the 
country  of  his  wife's  relations),  and  afterwurds  to 
HoQand.  He  ventured  to  return  in  1386,  bat  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  oomp- 
troUership.  In  May  1386,  he  obtained  leave  to  dia- 
pose  of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prompted,  no  doubt  by  necessity.  He  ob- 
tained his  release  by  impeaching  his  previous  asso- 
ciates, and  confessing  to  nis  misdemeanours,  offering 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accused  parties. 
How  for  this  transaction  involves  the  character  of 
the  poet  we  cannot  now  ascertain.  He  has  painted 
lus  suffering  and  distress,  the  odium  which  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  the  bad  conduct  c^  his 
former  confederates,  in  powerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  prose  work,  the  Testament  of  Love,  The 
sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  not  long  witliheld  after 
this  humiliating  submission.  In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster; 
and  next  year  ho  was  appointed  to  the  same  oflSce  at 
Windsor.  These  were  only  temporary  situations, 
held  about  twenty  months;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
num. Tlie  name  of  the  poet  does  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  In  1398,  a  patent  of  protection  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  but,  from  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  or  a  safeguard  ftom  creditors. 
In  the  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poet  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt  ascended  the 
throne :  Chaucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  additional  were  granted.  Thomas  (Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  Godwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son,  was  made  chief  butler,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  occurs  in  any  public  document  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  chapel,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  53s.  4d. 
This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December  1399 ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lon- 
don, most  probably  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapeL  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — the  first  of  that 
illustrious  file  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  nmend 
edifice. 

The  character  of  Chaucer  may  be  seen  in  his 

works.    He  was  the  counterpart  of  Shakspeare  in 

cheerfhlness  and  benignity  of  disposition — no  enen^ 

I  to  mirth  and  joviality,  yet  delightiDg  in  his  bookib 
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For  lie  was  lite  jrcodie  fro  his  rUge, 
And  wente  for  to  don  liis  pilgrimage. 

Witb  him,  ther  was  his  loue,  ayonge  Squier, 
A  loyer,  and  a  lustj  bachelor ; 
With  lockes  cruU  as  they  were  laide  in  prease. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  eren  lengthe  ; 
And  wonderly  delirer,  and  grete  of  8trenfl;the^ 
And  he  hadde  be,  somtime,  in  chcrachiel^ 
In  FUundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  giuce. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
All  full  of  freshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floating  all  the  day  : 
He  was  as  freshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  Maj. 
Short  was  his  gonne,  with  sleres  long  and  wide. 
Wel  eoude  be  sitte  on  hors,  and  fajre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertalc^ 
He  slop  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  scnrisablc  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  : 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  bode  of  grene ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes  bright  and  keno 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily  ; 
Wel  coude  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly  : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  fetheres  lowe, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed3  hadde  he  with  a  broun  yisage, 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer  ;* 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  other  side,  a  gaie  daggere, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shone. 
An  home  he  bore,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothely,  as  I  gesDe. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Priorcsse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  wr ; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n*as  but  by  Seiiu;"Eloy  ; 
And  ue  was  cleped^  Madame  Egleutine. 
Ful  wel  she  s&nge  the  service  devine, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely  ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly,^ 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  P&ris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wele  ytaughte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  dcpe.  *^ 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.7 
Hire  over-lippe  wiped  she  so  dene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing^^  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronkcn  hadde  hire  draught. 
Ful  semely  after  hire  mete  she  raught.0 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport. 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  or  noit. 
And  peinediv  hire  to  contrefeten"  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne"  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conHcience, 
She  was  so  chjuitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caugfate  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  noale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
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With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brada. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde^  smerte  :> 
And  all  was  conscience  ana  tendre  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypindied  was ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ^  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas ; 
Hire  mouth  fill  imale,  and   thereto  toft  and 

red; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  bn^e  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe.^ 

Ful  fetise^  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  ware. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  nene ; 
And  thereon  hcng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  sheiie^ 
On  whiche  was  first  ywriten  a  crooned  A, 
And  afler.  Amor  vincU  omnia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she^ 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie^ 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  hn9 
Gingeling,  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  chapell  belle^ 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Benn^ 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace, 
And  held  afler  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 
That  saith  that  hftnten  ben  not  h<dv  mm; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles. 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  Mm  doithre) ; 
Thu  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfore  he  was  a  pricka80ure7  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  prickinj;,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,8  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde,  of  gold  ywrought,  a  curious  pinne^-^ 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed. 
That  stemed  as  a  fumeis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootes  souplc,  his  hors  in  gret  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  gost. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roet. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  beiy.    *    * 

A  Marchaut  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  higho  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  bed  a  (laundrish  bever  hat, 
His  bootes  clansed  fayre  and  fetisly, 
His  resons  spaike  he  ful  solempnely, 
Souning  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  thing, 
Betwixen  Middlebuigh  and  Oiewell. 
Wel  coud  he  in  eschanges  sheldes^  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette, 
So  stedfastly  didde  he  in  his  governance. 
With  his  bargeines,  and  with  his  dievisaQoe.10 
Forsothe  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
But  soth  to  layn,  I  no't  how  men  him  calle. 
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A  Clerk  ther  was  of  Ozenibide  tthto^ 

That  unto  logike  hadde  long  jgo. 

A«  lene  was  his  hon  as  is  a  rake, 

And  he  was  not  right  fat  1  undertake ; 

But  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberlj. 

Ful  thiedbare  was  his  orerett  eourtepj. 

For  he  hadde  getcn  him  yet  no  benefice. 

He  was  nou^t  worldl  j  to  hare  an  office. 

For  him  was  lerer  has,  at  his  beddes  hed. 

Twenty  bokes  clothed  in  black  or  red. 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie,  j 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie :  ^ 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 

Yei  hadde  he  but  litcl  gold  in  cofre ; 

But  all  tliat  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente,! 

On  bokes  and  on  leming  he  it  spente  ; 

And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 

Of  hem  that  yare  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 

Of  studie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede. 

Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  node ; 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  rererence^ 

And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentenoe : 

8ouning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speohe  ; 

And  gUwlly  wolde  he  leme,  and  gladly  teche.  f 
A  Frankelcin  was  in  this  compare  ; 

White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sangiiin. 

Wei  lored  he  by  the  morwe^  a  sop  in  win. 

To  liren  in  delit  was  erer  his  wooe.' 

For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone, 

That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 

Was  renuly  felicite  parnte. 

An  housholdcr,  and  that  a  grete  was  he ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  his  contree. 

His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  oo ; 

A  better  enryncd  man  was  no  wher  non. 

Withouten  bdce  mete  nerer  was  his  hous, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  snowed  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
C>f  alle  deintees  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondnr  sesons  of  the  yere. 
So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupere. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  hadde  he  in  mewe  ; 
And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luoe,  in  st.-.vc. 
Wo  was  his  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table,  dormant^  in  his  halle,  alway 
Siode  redr  oorered  alle  the  longe  da^. 

At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 
Ful  often  time  he  was  knight  of  the  shira. 
An  anelace^  and  a  gipcien^  all  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  monre  milk. 
A  diereve  hjMlde  he  ben  and  a  countour. 
Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  Tarasour  J 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o^  IWero 
Of  a  solempne  and  grete  fratemite. 
Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir  gere  ypiked  was ; 
Hir  knires  were  ychapcd  not  with  bras. 
But  all  with  silver  wrought  full  clene  and  wel, 
Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches,  erery  deL 
W^l  seraed  echo  of  hem  a  fayre  buigeis, 
To  aitten  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deis. 
Ererich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can. 
Was  shapelieh  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 
For  catel  hadden  they  Tnough,  and  rent. 
And,  eke,  hir  wires  wolde  it  wel  assent. 
And  elles  certainly  they  were  to  blame, 
II  is  full  fayre  to  ben  rcleped  Madame — 
And  for  to  gon  to  rigiles  all  before^ 
And  have  a  mantel  reallicfa  yboca.   *    * 


A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beeide  Bathe ; 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathA. 
Of  cloth  nuUung  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt, . 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipies,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  the  ofiring  before  hire  shulde  _ 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  s^ 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground^ 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound). 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede : 
Hire  hoscn  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  strcite  y toyed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and 
Bold  was  hue  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  lire : 
Housbondes,  at  the  diirche  dore,  had  she  had  flrt^ 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thrics  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  strange  streme  : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloi^a, 
In  Oalice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Colome : 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Oat-tothcd  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 
Ywimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  tarce  ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  Large  ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship,  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  caipe 
Of  remedies  of  lore  she  knew  perchance  ; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  danoe.    *    * 

Ther  was  also  a  Here  and  a  Millers, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself ;  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nonea,  ^ 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braon,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came^ 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldcred,  brode,  a  thikke  gnan«,l 
Ther  n*as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  ofbaiTe, 
Or  brekc  it  at  a  rcnning  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade  : 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres, 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  ores  : 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis : 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis,' 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stolen  come  and  tollen  thriet. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  hode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  conde  he  blowe  and  sonna, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man ; 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  oan ; 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  yshotne ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome : 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  l\il  lene, 
Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne  ; 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  winte  he,  by  the  drouriit  and  by  the  rain, 
The  Tclding  of  his  seed  and  of  his  gndn. 
His  lordes  shcpe,  his  nete,3  and  his  deirie,'* 
II  is  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  poltriei 
Were  holly  in  this  Reres  governing ; 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening, 
Sin  that  his  lord  were  twenty  yere  of  aga  | 
Ther  ooude  no  man  bring  him  in  annga. 
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Ther  n*M  bulif,  ne  lierde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  lie  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  covine  :1 
Thej  were  Admdde  of  him  m  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  fal  fayre  upon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  trees  yshadewod  was  his  place. 
He  coude  better  thian  his  lord  poorchaoe : 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  privily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen,  subtilly 
To  yeve  and  lene^  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  hare  a  thank,  and  yet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  Icmed  hadde  a  good  mistere  ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  caipentere. 
The  Reve  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rustv  blade.     > 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  Rcre  of  which  I  tell, 
Beside  a  toun  men  clepen  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute  ; 
And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place. 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
With  scalied  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  visage  diildren  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n'os  quicksilver,  litarge,  ne  brimston, 
Borart,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  might  helpcn  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold4ie  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  soni  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  da^  : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  watte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thin^  him  grope-^ 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philo»ophie  ; 
Ay  Questio  quid  juris  t  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gcntil  harlot,  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe. 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  have  non  awe. 
In  flwiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedckenes  curse  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse. 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypuuished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  ho. 
But,  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dcde : 
Of  cursing  ought  echo  gilty  man  him  drede  ; 
For  curse  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  savcth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  tignijicavit. 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owen  gise. 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  hir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  re<1o. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede. 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake  ;3 
A  Iwkelcr  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Rouncevall,  his  firend  and  his  compere. 
That  streit  was  oomen  £rom  the  court  of  Rome, 
Ful  loude  he  sang  Come  hitKer,  love/  to  me : 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun, 
Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  unoes  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overapradde : 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non. 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get  ^ 
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Dishevele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  bare. 
Swiche  glaring  even  luMlde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  Temicle  ^  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  befome  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  bote. 
A  Tois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  goto  : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  haje  ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware^ 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ^-^ 
For  in  his  male'  he  hadde  a  pilwebere. 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Scint  Peter  hi^  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent : 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  uiese  rclikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  persone  dwelling  upon  lend. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  penone  gat  in  monethes  tweia  ; 
And  thus  with  fained  £ittering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  penone,  and  the  peple,  his  apea. 

But  trewel^  to  tellen  atte  last, 
He  was  in  diirche  a  noble  ecclesiast ; 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie. 
But  alderbest^  he  sang  an  offertorie  ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  son^  was  songe. 
He  muste  prtwhe  and  wel  afile  his  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  ooude ; 
Therfore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

{Deter^pHon  of  a  Poor  Comtry  Widow.] 

A  poore  widow,  soraedeal  stoop'n  in  age. 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narwtf  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  thilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife. 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life. 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  Ood  her  sent. 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  Ivge  sowcs  had  she,  and  no  mo. 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall  x 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall. 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal ; 
Of  poignant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal ;  < 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat  ; 
Her  diet  was  accordant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick  ; 
Attemper<i  diet  was  all  her  p^rsic. 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sufnsance  : 
The  goute  lei^  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente^^^  not  her  head  ; 
No  wme  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  ; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack, 
Seinde^l  bacon,  and  sometime  an  ^g  or  tway. 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.*' 

[The  Death  €f  Arcite.']    ^ 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-crafti' 
Comipteth,  and  is  in  his  bouk^^  ylaft. 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  ventousing,!^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

1  ▲  oopj  of  the  mtrsoolous  handkcrchieU 

•Trunk.  'Best  of  aU. 

«  Thrift,  eoonomy.     'CUkd.     •  Not  a  bit.     7  Oot,  ootlagik 

•  Twnpcrata.       •Prevanted.     i^It^Jurad.       ^i  Singed. 

t*  Mr  Tyrwhltt  auppoaw  the  word  *  day '  to  reHv  to  the 
manaffama^of  adairy ;  and  that  it  originally  ■tgniHad  a  hind. 
'  Manner  daj*  may  tharafora  be  interpreted  *a  spaoiaa  of 
hired,  or  daylateorar.'  »  Madioal  ikJU.  »«  Body.  uTm- 
(Fr.)— oopplag ;  hooca  the  tarm  *  tnaftfiy  a  vein.* 
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TIm  rirtue  ezpulriTe  or  mimal, 
From  thilke  Tirtue  clejped^  natural, 
Ne  may  the  venom  Toiden  ne  expell ; 
The  pipes  ot  his  lunges  *ffan  to  swell, 
And  t\erj  lacert^  in  his  breast  adown 
Is  shent^  with  venom  and  corruption. 
He  gaineth  neither,^  for  to  eet  his  life. 
Vomit  upward  ne  downward  laxative : 
All  is  to>bursten  thilke  region ; 
Nature  hath  now  no  domination  : 
And  certain!  J  where  nature  will  not  werche,'^ 
Farewell  phjsic  ;  go  bear  the  man  to  churcL 
This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die ; 
For  which  he  sendeth  after  Emil^, 
And  Palamon,  that  was  his  cousm  dear ; 
Then  said  he  thus,  as  je  shall  after  hear  : 

*  Nought  may  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
D«clare  one  pomt  of  all  my  sorrows*  smart 

To  you  my  lady,  that  1  love  most, 
Bui  I  bequeath  the  service  of  my  ghost 
To  you  aboven  every  creature. 
Since  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

*  Alstf  the  woe  !  alas  the  naines  strong. 
That  I  for  ywt  have  suffered,  and  so  long  I 
Alas  the  death  !  alas  mine  Emily  I 

Alas  departing  of  our  company  1 
Alas  mine  hearte's  queen  !  alas  my  wife  t 
Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  life  I 
What  is  this  world  ! — what  asken  men  to  haje  t 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave- 
Alone — withoutcn  anv  company. 
Farewell  my  sweet — nurewell  mine  Emily  I 
And  sofle  take  mo  in  your  armes  tway 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

*  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agona 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  so  wii^  my  soule  rie,7 

To  n)eaken  of  a  servant  properly, 

With  alle  circumstances  truely  ; 

That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead. 

Wisdom,  humbless,  estate,  and  high  kindred. 

Freedom,  and  all  that  'longeth  to  that  art, 

So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part. 

As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  non« 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  liis  life  ; 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wife. 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.* 

^d  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  began  } 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
Tlie  cold  of  death  that  had  him  ovemome  f 
And  yet,  moreover,  in  his  armes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  f 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more. 
That  dwelled  in  his  hearte  sick  and  sore, 
'Oan  faillen  when  the  hearte  felte  death  ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breaUi : 
Bat  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  ^e  ; 
His  last*  word  was,  *  Mercy,  Emily  1' 

[Departure  tf  Chutance,^ 

CCntenoe  is  hsnishiwl  from  bar  hatband,  AUa,  Uag  of  Nor« 
ffannbvlaiid,  in  oonssqoenos  of  ihe  trwanhsry  cf  the  ktag's 
■Bottaar.  Hsr  bshavkmr  in  wnharktng  at  set,  in  a  mdilsrUHS 
Alp,  Is  that  chwribsdj 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  that  place 
When  that  the  king  Uiis  cursed  letter  sent : 
And  Custanee  with  a  deadly  pale  fiioe 
The  fourthe  day  toward  the  ship  she  went ; 
Bm  wthelew«»  ahe  tak'th  in  good  intent 


The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeling  on  the  stroud, 
She  saide,  *  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.^ 

*  He  that  me  kepte  from  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonses^you. 

He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  ■hame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  1  see  not  how  : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now  : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.^ 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  in  her  arm  ; 
And  kneeling  piteouslv,  to  him  she  said — 
*  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :' 
With  that  her  kerchief  off  her  head  she  braid. 
And  over  his  little  even  she  it  laid, 
And  in  her  arm  she  luUeth  it  full  fast. 
And  into  th'  heaven  her  eyen  up  she  cast. 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Marj  I 
Soth  is,  that  through  womanncs  eggement,^ 
Mankind  was  lom,^  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  ^ 
Thy  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

*  Thou  saw'st  thv  child  yslain  before  thine  ejOBy 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  parfav  :7 
Now,  lady  bright  !  to  whom  all  woful  cnen. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  faire  May  I 
Thou  naven  of  refute,^  bright  star  of  day  I 

Ruc^  on  my  child,  tbat  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  every  rueful  in  distress. 

*  0  little  child,  alas  !  what  is  thy  guilt, 
That  never  wroughtest  sin  as  vet,  panlfe  t 
Why  will  thine  harde  father  have  thee  spilt  fl'' 
0  mercy,  dearc  Constable  I  f  quod  she) 

As  let  my  little  child  dwell  nere  with  thee  ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  saven  him  from  blarney 
So  kiss  him  ones  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land. 
And  saide, '  Farewell,  husband  rutheless  !'  ^^ 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walkcth  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  followeth  all  the  press  :  ^ 
And  ever  she  praycth  her  child  to  hold  his  peace, 
And  tak'th  her  leave,  and  with  a  holy'  intent 
She  blesseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Victailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,!^ 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space  ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  hcried'^  be  Goddes  grace  : 
For  wind  and  weather,  Almighty  God  purchaM^l' 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say. 
But  in  the  sea  she  driveth  forth  her  way. 

[7%e  Pardoner't  Tak,^ 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  young<(  folk  that  hauntedcn  foll^, 
As  hazard,  riot,  stew^  and  taverns. 
Whereas  with  harpds,  lut^  and  gittems,!^ 
Thev  dance  and  play  at  dice  both  day  and  nighi, 
And  eat  also  and  drinken  o'er  their  might. 
Through  which  they  do  the  devil  sacrinoe. 
Within  the  devil's  temple',  in  cursed  wise, 
Bv  superfluity  abominable. 
Their  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  damnCbIa 
That  it  is  grislyi7  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Our  blissfm  Lordtfs  body  they  to-tear ; 
Them  thought  the  Jew^  rent  him  not  enough ; 
And  each  of  them  at  other's  sinntf  laugh. 

And  right  anon  in  comen  tombesteres  l' 
Fetis^9  and  small,  and  youngtf  fruitesteres,'^ 
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Singen  with  harp^  baud^i  mSennf 

Which  be  the  v&rj  deyirs  officers. 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of '  loxuiy/ 

That  is  annez^  onto  gluttony. 

The  holy  writ  take  I  to  my  witness 

That  luxury'  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness. 

0  !  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
FoUowon  of  ezcesse  and  of  gluttonies, 
He  wouldd  be  the  mortf  measurable 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas  !  the  shorts  throat,  the  tender  mouth, 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  icmUi, 
In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink' 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A  *  likerous*  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkenness 
Is  full  of  striving  and  of  wretchedness. 
O  drunken  man  !  disfifur'd  is  thy  face, 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace ; 
And  through  thy  drunken  nose  seemeth  the  soan 
As  though  thou  saiddst  aye  Sampsoun  1  Sampsoun  I 
And  yet,  Got  wot,  Sampsoun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine : 
Thou  faJlcst  as  it  were  a  stickdd  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  coie,^ 
For  drunkenness  is  rcxy  sepulture 
Of  mann^  wit  and  his  discretitfn. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  dominatidn 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drcde.^ 
Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  the  rede,^ 
And  namely  from  the  whittf  wine  of  Lepe,7 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creepeth  subtlely 
In  other  win&  growing  fasttf  by. 
Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumosity,^ 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  dmughtA  three. 
And  wecneth^  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  ii  in  Spain,  riffht  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  RtScheUe,  or  at  Bordeaux  town. 
And  thenntf  will  he  say  Sampsoun  !  Sampsoun  i 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  gluttony. 
Now  will  I  you  defenden'<»  hazardry.^l 
Hazard  ii  vciy  mother  of  Itfasings, 
And  of  deceits  and  cursed  forswearinn. 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslaughter,  and  waste  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furthermo 
It  is  reproof,  and  contrary'  of  hontfur 
For  to  be  held  a  common  hazardour. 
And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mortf  he  is  holden  desolate. 
If  that  a  princd  useth  hazardry. 
In  alU  governance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  by  common  opinidn, 
Yhold  the  leas  in  reputatidn. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oath^  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  oldtf  book^s  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  reprovable. 
The  hightf  Ood  foroade  swearing  at  all. 
Witness  on  Mathew ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jeromie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  sothl'  thine  oathtfs  and  not  lie. 
And  swear  in  doom,i3  and  eke  in  rigfateousneiB, 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cunedness. 

These  notour^  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erst^^  ere  primtf  rung  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  them  in  a  tavern  for  to  drink. 
And  as  they  sat  they  heard  a  belU  clin^ 
Before  a  corpse  was  carried  to  his  jgrave ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  callen  to  his  knave  ;>* 
*Oo  bet,'i<  quod  he,  'and  asktf  readily 
What  corpse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  by, 

tMlrihfoUJayoiM.      •SeUertof 
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And  look  that  thou  report  his  namtf  welL' 
'  Sir,'  quod  this  boy, '  it  needeth  never  a  deal  ^ 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  houn ; 
He  was  pardtf  an  old  felUw  of  yours. 
And  suddenlv  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrunk  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright ; 
There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  his  spear  he  smote  his  heart  atwo^ 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestil&ce ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  presence. 
Me  Uiinketh  that  it  were  full  necessary 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adversary: 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  evermore  ; 
Thus  tau^httf  me  my  dame  ;  I  say  no  moie.' 

'  By  Samttf  Maiy,  said  this  tavemere, 
'  The  child  saith  soth,^  for  he  hath  slain  this 
Hence  over  a  mile,  within  a  great  village. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and 
I  trow  his  habitatidn  be  there : 
To  be  arises  great  wisddm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishondur.' 

*  Yea,  Goddes  arm^  I'  quod  thii  rioter, 
'  Is  it  such  peril  with  him  for  to  meet ! 
I  shall  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  vow  by  Oodd^i  dign^  bones. 
Hearkeneth,  fellaws,  we  three  been  tAU  ones  f 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  becomen  other's  brother. 
And  we  will  slay  this  falstf  traitour  Dearth : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th. 
By  Goddds  dignity,  ere  it  be  night.' 

Together  have  these  three  their  truthds  pli^l 
To  live  and  dieu  each  of  them  for  other. 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren^  broUier. 
And  up  thev  start  all  drunken  in  this  ng% 
And  forth  tney  gone  toward^i  that  vilUge 
Of  which  the  tavemer  had  spoke  beforen. 
And  many  a  srisly?  oath  then  have  they  sworn. 
And  Christ^  blessed  body  they  to-rent,^ 
'  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  him  hfloi.^ 

When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  would  have  trodden  o'er  a  stik^ 
An  old  man  and  a  poortf  with  them  met : 
This  old6  man  full  meekely  them  gret,'^ 
And  saidtf  thus  : '  Now,  Lord^  Gwi  you  see  PU 

The  proudest  of  these  riotourds  three 
Answtfr'd  again :  *  What  1  churl,  with  sorry 
Why  art  thou  all  forwn4>ptfd  save  thy  face  I 
Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  f 

This  oldtf  nuui  'nn  look  in  his  vis&e. 
And  saidtf  thus  :  'For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  villl(ge. 
That  wouldtf  change  his  youthi  for  mine  ■§•  ; 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  agtf  still 
As  longtf  time  as  it  is  Oodd&  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas  !  ne  will  not  have  my  life  : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a  restless  caitiff,^ 
And  on  the  nound,  which  is  my  mother's  gate^ 
I  knocks  wiUi  my  staff  earlf  and  late. 
And  say  to  her, "  Levi's  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skbu 
Alas  I  nhmi  shall  my  bon&  be  at  rest  t 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  my  chest, 
That  in  my  chamber  longtf  time  hath  be. 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me." 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace. 
For  which  full  pale  and  welked*^  b  i^y  act. 
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'  But,  Sin,  to  jou  it  is  no  cburtesjr 
To  wpetk  unto  an  old  nmn  Tillainj, 
Bat  ne^  trespifis  in  word  or  eloe  in  deed. 
In  holy  writ  ye  may  jourselven  read  ; 
"  Against  an  old  man,  hoar  ujpon  his  hede. 
Ye  should  arise  :'*  therefore  1  give  you  red^ 
Ne  doHh  unto  an  old  man  none  harm  now. 
No  more  than  tliat  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
lu  age,  if  that  yc  may  so  long  abide  ; 
And  G(»d  be  with  you  whe'r*  ye  go  or  ride  : 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  have  to  go.' 

*  Nay,  old^  churl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  bo,' 
Said<f  this  other  hazardouH  anon  ; 

•  Thou  partot  not  so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilk^  traitour  Death, 
lliat  in  this  country  all  our  fricndtfs  slay'th  ; 
Hare  here  my  truth,  as  thou  art  his  espy, 
Tell  where  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  ahy  fi 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament, 
For  sothly  thou  art  one  of  his  assent 
To  slay  us  young^  folk,  thou  falstf  thief.* 

*  Now,  Sirs,'  quod  he,  *  if  it  be  you  ho  lief  7 
To  fiuden  Death,  turn  up  this  crooked  way  ; 
For  in  that  grove  I  left  him,  by  my  fay, 
T'Ddcr  a  tree,  and  there  he  will  abide. 

Nor  for  your  boast  he  will  him  nothing  hide. 
See  ye  tLat  oak  t  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
God  savtf  you  that  Kmght  again  mankind, 
And  you  amend  !'     Thus  said  this  oldtf  man. 

And  evereach  of  these  riotour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
.  Of  florins  fine  of  gold  ycoint^d  round 
Well  nigh  an  eighth  bushels,  as  them  thought ; 
No  longer  then  after  Death  they  sought, 
But  each  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sight. 
For  that  the  florins  been  so  fair  and  bri^t. 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard : 
llie  worst  of  them  he  spake  the  firsts  word. 

*  Bivthren,'  quod  he,  *  take  keep  what  I  shall  say  ; 
My  wit  is  great,  though  that  I  bourde''  and  play. 
This  treasure  hath  Forttine  unto' us  given. 

In  mirth  and  jollity  our  life  to  liven. 
And  li;Jitly  as  it  com'th  so  will  we  spend, 
Ey  !  Godd^  precious  dignity  !  who  woen'd* 
To-day  that  we  should  £ive  so  fair  a  gnce  1 
But  might  this  gold  be  carried  from  this  place 
Uome  to  my  house,  or  ellds  unio  yours, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  eold  is  ours) 
Thenntf  were  we  in  high  felicity  ; 
But  tnidy  by  day  it  may  not  be  ; — 
Men  wouldcn  say  that  we  were  thiev^  strong, 
And  for  our  owcn  treasure  done  us  hong.^ 
This  treasure  must  ycarried  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
Wherefore  I  redc^^  that  cut^^  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  t&e  cut  will  fall ; 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hearts  blithe, 
Shall  runnen  to  the  town,  and  that  full  swith,^ 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  privily  ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
This  treasure  well ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien, 
\llieD  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  carrien 
By  one  assent  where  as  us  thinketh  best.' 

That  one  of  them  the  cut  brought  in  his  fist. 
And  bade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

fall. 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
And  forth  towdrd  the  town  he  went  anon  : 
And  all  so  soon  as  that  he  was  agone^ 
That  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  tiat  other ; 
'  Thoa  wottest  well  thou  art  my  sworen  brother, 
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Thy  profit  will  I  tell  thee  nght  anon. 
Thou  wott'st  well  that  our  rellow  is  agcme ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plent/. 
That  shall  departed  be  among  us  three ; 
But  nathdless,  if  I  can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two. 
Had  I  not  done  a  friendds  turn  to  thee  V 

That  other  answer'd  :  *  I  n*ot^  how  that  maj  bt  t 
He  wot  well  that  the  (rold  is  with  us  tway. 


What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.' 

*  I  ^nuit^,'  quod  that  other,  *  out  of  doubt, 
That  by  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

*  Now,'  quod  the  first,  *thou  wott'st  well  webe  twaj  ) 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one. 

Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouldest  with  him  play. 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sid^s  tway  : 
While  that  thou  strugglcMt  with  him  as  in  game; 
And  with  thy  dagger  look  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  then  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be, 
My  deartf  friend  !  bvtwixcu  thee  and  me ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lustds  all  fulfil, 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  our  oweu  will.* 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrewd  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  have  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  that  weuttf  to  the  town^ 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  rollcth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
'  0  Lord  !'  quod  he,  *  if  so  were,  that  I  mj^t 
Have  all  this  treasure  to  myself  alone. 
There  is  no  man  that  liv*th  und^r  the  throiM 
Of  God  that  should^  live  so  merry'  as  I.' 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy, 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  buy 
With  which  he  mights  slay  his  fellows  tway : 
For  why  t  the  fiend  found  him  in  such  living 
That  he  had  leve^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent. 
To  slay  them  both  and  never  to  repent. 
And  forth  he  go'th,  no  longer  would  he  tany, 
Into  the  town  unto  a  'pothecary. 
And  prayed  him  that  he  him  wouldtf  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns^  quell ; 
And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw^ 
That,  as  he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw  fi 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreakcn/  if  he  might, 
Of  vermin  that  destroy^  them  by  night. 

The  'pothecary  answer'd  :  *  Thou  shalt  hard 
A  thing,  as  wisly^  God  my  souU  save. 
In  all  this  world  there  n'ls  no  creiture 
That  eat  or  drunk  hath  of  this  cdnfecture 
Not  but  the  mountance^  of  a  com  of  wheat, 
That  he  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlct,i<) 
Yea,  starve^l  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent.' 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent^ 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith'^  he  ran 
Into  the  nexttf  street  unto  a  man, 
And  borrowed  of  him  largtf  bottles  three. 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  third  he  kept^  cleand  for  his  drink. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swink^^ 
In  carrying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  notcr  with  sorry  graced 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  threCy 
To  his  fellows  again  repaireth  he. 


>  Know  not  *  A  cursed  man. 

«  Rats.  *  Farm-yard. 
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Wli»t  needeth  it  thereof  to  sennon  more  t 
For  right  as  thej  had  cast  hii  death  before, 
Right  BO  they  have  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  when  that  this  was  done  thus  spake  that 

one: 
*  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  make  us  merrj. 
And  afterward  we  will  his  bodj  buij.' 
And  with  that  word  it  happen'd  him  par  ca»^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was. 
And  drank,  and  eare  his  fellow  drink  also, 
For  which  anon  &ej  storren'  both6  two. 

But  oert^s  I  suppose  that  Aricenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon  ne*  in  no  fenne^ 
More  wonder  sign^  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending. 
ThnM  ended  been  these  homicide  two, 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

IThe  Good  PartonJ] 

A  true  good  man  there  was  there  of  religion, 
Pious  and  poor — the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  hAj  thought  and  work ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  deyoutlj  teach. 
Benifn  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent. 
And  m  adrersitj  full  patient. 
As  proven  oft ;  to  all  who  lack'd  a  friend. 
Lotn  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  evenr  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  duei*  to  give  : 
Contont  on  little,  for  himself,  to  live. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  asunder, 
Tet  never  fail'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder. 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  call. 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small, 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  to  brave. 

This  noble  ensample  to  his  flock  he  gave. 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  gospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto. 
If  that  eold  rusteth  what  should  iron  do  t 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
What  wonder  if  the  unletter*d  layman  lust  1 
And  Uiame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep. 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire, 
Leaving  his  flock  acombcr'd  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Poul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chaunteiy  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enrolPd  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  bis  fold, 
80  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  l^ign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  fair 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate^ 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  better  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence, 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  first,  he  followed  it  himselve.   ■ 


>  Bjsocidmt 

*  Stonren  (perfect  tenee  of  starrey— died, 
s  The  title  of  one  of  ibe  •eoUons  in  AtIosum'S  great 
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lAn  Ironical  BaUad  o»  tks  JhipUciip  of  Womm\ 

This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  everything,  who  taketh  heed. 
That  faith  and  trust,  and  all  constanoe^ 
Ezil^  be,  this  is  no  drede,i 
And  save  only  in  womanhead, 
I  can  ysee  no  sikemess  f 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read. 
Beware  alway  of  doubleness. 

Also  that  the  fresh  summer  floweri, 
The  white  and  red,  the  blue  and  green. 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers. 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouten  ween^ 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  seen, 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastness, 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon,  (this  is  no  tale), 
Some  while  ishcen^  and  bright  of  hae^ 
And  aft;er  that  full  dark  and  pale. 
And  every  moneth  changeth  new. 
That  who  the  very  soth^  knew 
All  thing  is  built  on  brittleness. 
Save  that  women  alwav  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lusty^  freshtf  summer's  day. 
And  Phoebus  with  his  bcames  clear, 
Toward^B  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t'  appear. 
That  in  this  present  life  now  here 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairness. 
Save  women  aye  be  found  entere,7 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  sea  eke  with  his  stemif  wawe^ 
Each  day  yfloweth  new  again. 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  lawes 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  gnat  drought  there  cometh  run  ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stableneas. 
Save  that  women  be  whole  and  plein  f 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortunes  wheel  go'th  round  about 
A  thousand  tim^s  day  and  night, 
Whose  course  standeth  ever  in  doubt 
For  to  transmue'O  she  is  so  light. 
For  which  advcrteth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleness. 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  light^' 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubleness. 

What  man  ymay  the  wind  restrain. 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  t 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouten  fail  I 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  maktf  sure  newfangleness,^^ 
Save  women,  that  can  gie^^  their  sail 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness  ! 

At  every  haven  they  can  arrive 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  pass^  ; 
Of  innocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  wawtfs,  nor  no  rock^  rage  ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanage'^^ 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  course  to  ^xmQ^ 
That  Solomon  was  not  so  sago 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness : 

1  Fssr.  *  Sorety,  •tcadfaatnaM.  *  Donbtlessu 
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Therefore  jrhoso  doth  them  accuM 
Of  any  double  intention, 
To  fpeaktf  rown,  other  to  muie,! 
To  pinch  at^  their  conditidn. 
All  is  but  falfle  collusiUn, 
I  dare  right  well  the  loth  ezpron^ 
Thev  have  no  better  protcctidn, 
But'fchruud  them  unuer  doubleness. 

So  well  fortune  is  their  chance. 
The  dice  to-tumen  up  so  down. 
With  sice  and  cinque  they  can  adraact, 
And  then  by  rcvolutidn 
Thej  sc't  a  fell  conclusidn 
Of  lombd8,3  as  in  sothfastness. 
Though  clerks  maken  mentidn 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  jhad  experience 
That  women  were  full  true  jfound  ; 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shcartfs  'gan  his  hair  to  round  ;^ 
To  speak  also  of  Rosamond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness, 
The  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Men  that  apeach^ their  doubleneok 

Single  thing  is  not  yprais^ 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown. 
In  balance  when  they  be  ypescd,* 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
Thew  women  all  of  rightwisness? 
Of  choice  and  free  electidn 
Most  love  exchange  and  doubleneM. 

liHEDTOjek 

0  ye  women  !  which  be  inclindd 
By  influence  of  your  nattire 
To  be  as  pure  as  gold  3riin^, 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Amieth  yourself  in  strong  arm  Are, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  sikemesa),^ 
Set  on  your  breast,  yourself  t'  assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doubleness. 

[Last  Vena  cf  Chawxr,  witten  on  htM  Deaikbed,] 

Fly  from  the  press,^  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ;i® 
Suffice  unto  thy  good^i  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  ticklcness, 
Press^^  hath  cnyy,  and  weal  is  blcut^^  o'er  all ; 
Sarouri-*  no  more  than  thee  behoren  shall  ; 
Reilei^  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede, 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliyer  't  is  no  drcde.^^^ 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  re«t  standcth  in  little  business  ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nalle  ;^7 
Strive  not  an  doth  a  crockd^^  with  a  wall  ; 
Deemeth'^  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliyer  't  is  no  drode. 

That^  thee  is  sent  reoeire  in  buxomness  fi 
The  wi«.«tling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness  ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
IxMk  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  Ood  of  all ; 

)  Either  in  whisperinff  or  musiii^      '  To  flada  flaw  in. 

s  '  Tbouffh  derln,  or  soiiolan,  lepnoait  wooMn  to  bo  like 
lambs  for  their  truth  and  sinooritj*  jrot  tboy  an  all  fraught, 
or  filled  with  douhlenoM,  orlalsobood.*— Urry. 

•  To  rotuid  f  iff,  to  cut  roond.  '  Impoooh. 

•  Ypeaed.  Fr.  ]»m^— weigfaod.         ^  JiMtloa         *  Soenrity. 

•  Cmwd.  10  Tmth.        "  Bo  mtkiod  with  thy  wealth. 
"Scrivinir         »  Prooporlty  has  etaooa.  i«  Taale. 

u  ConiMoL     1'  Without  fear,     ^f  NaiL     i*  Earthen  pitohcr. 
ts  JudfO.         "*  That  (which).  '^  HnmiUty,  obodiencob 


Waiyeth  thr  loit  and  let  thj  ghost^  thee  lead. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliyer  't  is  no  drede. 

However  far  the  genius  of  Chaucer  transcended 
that  of  all  preceding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
light  of  his  age.  The  national  mind  and  the  naticoial 
language  appear,  indeed,  to  have  now  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  able  writers  in  both  prose  and  verse.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  French  had  been  the  language 
of  education,  of  the  court,  and  of  legal  documents; 
and  when  the  Nonnanised  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed  by  literary  men,  it  was  for  the  speciid  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  usually  very  careful  to  mention, 
of  conveying  instruction  to  the  common  people.  But 
now  the  distinction  between  the  conquering  Normans 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
new  and  fraternal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  nanieof  £ii^iu^  and  the 
people  and  language  under  the  single  appellation  of 
English,  Edward  IIL  substituted  the  use  of  En^^ish 
for  that  of  French  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  schoolmasters,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  classical  tongues  into  the  vemacular.f  The 
consequence  of  this  ripening  of  the  national  mind 
and  language  was,  that,  while  English  heroism  was 
gaining  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  milder  and  more  beneficial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Gower,  and 
ofWickliffe. 

JOHN  GOWEB. 

John  Gower  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  some 
time  about  the  year  1325,  and  to  have  consequently 
been  a  few  years  older  than  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and 
Suffolk.  In  his  latter  years,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  tlie  Lancaster  branch  oC 
the  royal  family,  which  sul)scqucntly  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  death  took  pUce  in  1408,  before 
which  pcriiMl  he  had  become  blind.  Gower  wrote  a 
p(x*ticttl  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respectively 
entitled  Speculum  Metlitantis^  Vox  ClawHinlis,  and 
Confeuio  Amantis ;  the  lost^  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solenm  sen- 
tentiousness  of  this  work  caused  Chaucer,  and  sub- 

1  Spirit. 

*  It  i«  always  to  bo  kept  in  mind  that  the  lanffuago  employed 
in  literary  compnsitirm  is  apt  to  be  different  tnmx  that  mod  by 
the  bullc  of  the  people  in  ordinary  dlsoouraOi  The  literary  lan- 
guage of  them  early  timet  waa  probably  much  more  refined 
than  the  colltxiuiaL  During  the  fourteenth  century,  various 
dialects  of  English  were  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  mode  of  pronunciation  also  was  very  fsr  from  being 
uniform.  Trcvisa,  a  historian  who  wrote  about  1380,  remarks 
thst,  'Hit  Bcmcth  a  grote  wonder  that  Englyesmen  have  so 
grete  dyvcrsyte  in  their  owin  langage  in  sowne  and  in  spekytn 
of  it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde.'  The  prevalent  harshness  of 
pronunciation  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer :  *  Some 
use  straungo  wla£Bing,  chytr>-ng.  barring,  garrying,  and  grys- 
bytlng.  The  langage  of  the  Northumbres,  and  specyally  at 
Yorke,  is  lo  sharpe.  slytting.  frotyng,  and  unshape,  that  we 
aothom  men  maye  unneth  understands  that  langage.*  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  learn  from  Holinshcd*h  CAr^ 
nleUf  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country  wws 
exceedingly  various. 

t  Mr  Hal  lam  mentfons,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Btoveosan, 
•ub-oommissioner  of  public  records,  that  in  England,  all  leiteiSi 
even  of  a  private  nature,  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  beginnlnf 
of  thereignof  Edwsrdl.,  soon  after  ItTO.  when  a  sodden  change 
brought  in  tho  use  of  French.— HollamV  Inlrodmetlcn  Is  Oe  UU' 
rature  qfKurop*  in  the  ^fieen^kt  axUenth,  and  ttwrnttentk  smh 
Htria,  L  61 
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CYCLOP JBDIA  OP 


Kqoeutlj  Lfiuluy.  to  dc'DomiiuUe  It*  kolhar  "the 
inonl  Gvwer  i"  he  ii,  hovevcr,  conrideraUy  idferiot 
lo  tbe  author  of  tlie  Cantertiiiry  Taltt,  la  Rliuoit  aD 
Ibe  qntlificatiou)  of  a,  true  poeL 


ISpitoiU  rflioAsAdt.1 


H  tDCD|iU,  tars't^n^Mi  biMl  bi 
lUj-tUjnmUb    Ibi<ipBliw««UiliiplB4«liMftl> 

-] 
When  come  na  the  month  of  tSxj, 
fih«  would  mlk  upon  &  dmj. 
And  that  wu  en  the  lun  kiii^ 


rev  piasagei 


Hr  Wuton  hM  h>pp[l7  Mlcctcd  ■ 
from  GowCT,  which  convey  •  liTdy  .  ,  . 
natnntl  feeliaft,  and  ^Te  »  fBTonrnhl«  impjewion  of 
tbe  antbor.  Speaking;  of  the  itntiflcalioc  whieh  hU 
panlon  leceiToa  tmra  the  •cnte  of  hearing,  be  Mja, 
UiBt  to  hear  hii  lady  »peak  li  more  delldona  ''''  ~~ 
to  (hut  on  (11  the  duntiei  thnt  conld  be  compon 
by  ft  oook  of  Lombardy.    These  are  not  m  b 

A*  bin  tbe  wordet  of  hir  moath  ; 
For  Bi  the  wyndea  of  tbe  wnitb 
Ben  mint  of  all  debonoaira. 
So  iriwD  her  Hit'  to  (peak  fairs 
Tbe  Tertoeof  her  goodly  ■pcdie 
!■  Tnily  myna  batte*  leebe.* 

He  addi  (rednoed  tpelliaK)— 

Full  oA  time  it  fullctb  k 
Hy  ear  with  a  good  pittance^ 
1i  fed,  with  raiding  of  romance 
Of  leodyne  and  Aniadan, 
That  whilom  were  in  my  eaae  ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  Kora, 
Ibat  lofed  lona  ere  I  waa  bore : 
For  when  T  of  their  loree  read. 
Mine  ear  with  the  tale  I  feed  ; 
And  with  the  lust  of  tbcir  hiatoire 
Sometime  I  dnw  into  laetDoire, 
How  MiTow  may  not  erar  laat. 
And  H  hope  coineth  is  at  laat. 

That  when  her  lirt  on  night*  wake,* 
In  chamber,  a*  to  carol  and  dance, 
Methink  I  ma;  me  more  arasce, 
If  I  ma^  gone  upon  hep  bond. 
Than  if  I  win  a  kiug'i  land. 
For  when  I  may  hci  hand  becllp. 
With  luch  gladne*!  I  dance  and  (kip, 
Uethinketh  I  touch  not  the  Uoor  ; 
Tbe  toe  which  runneth  on  the  uoor, 
Ii  than  nought' Mj  li^ht  ■*  I, 


Ofwi 


n  but  a  few 


And  forth  she  went  pririly. 
Unto  a  park  waa  &at  by, 
All  *o(t  walkand  on  the  gran, 
Till  she  came  there  the  land  wh, 
Through  which  ran  a  great  riror. 
It  thought  hci  fair  ;  and  aaid,  hen 
t  will  abide  under  the  ahaw  ^ 
And  bade  bei  womeQ  to  withdraw; 
And  there  ahe  atood  alone  atill. 
To  think  what  nag  in  her  will. 
She  Mw  tbe  aweet  dowcn  ipiing. 
She  heard  glad  fowla  aing. 
She  law  beaita  in  their  kind. 
The  buck,  the  doe,  tbe  hart,  tba  hindf 
The  males  go  with  the  female  ; 
Aod  ao  be^n  there  a  quarrel 
BetwBHi  lore  and  her  own  hoait. 
Fro  which  ibe  could  not  aMait. 
And  a*  >he  coit  her  eye  about. 
She  aaw  clad  in  one  auit,  a  lOnt 
Of  ladiai,  when  they  comen  ride 
Along  under  the  woode  aide ; 
On  fair  ambuland  hoise  they  ut. 
That  wen  all  white,  fair,  and  gmti 
And  CTerieb  one  ride  on  lide. 
The  (addle*  were  of  auch  a  pride, 

With  pearl*  and  gold  ao  wtdt  b^goMt 
In  kirtle*  and  in  cope*  rich 
They  won  clothed  aU  alich, 
Departod  eren  of  while  and  bloe, 
With  all  luaU  that  ahe  knew. 
They  wen  embnridered  erer  all : 
Tbeir  bodiea  weren  long  and  small. 
The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 
Then  may  none  earthly  thing  de&cai 
Crowns  on  their  head*  they  bare, 
Aa  ea^  of  them  a  queen  were ; 
That  all  the  gold  of  Cmua'  hall 
The  Icaat  coronal  of  all 
Might  not  hare  bought,  after  the  worth  ; 
aen  they  ridand  I 


Thus  comen  they  ri 


ind  forth. 


Ibanirof  IhliiiiliDdMlnnpofUdlaa,  tb*  pttonea  to- 

ms,  noimted  on  ■  miaerabla  lUnl,  wretehedlj  adinHd 
'erythlnf  exoeptlBi 
■tiiglLer  wh  J  ibe  waa  to 

ill^  thai  the  liUer  wn  RotirtD*  Ihc  lirichi  nwud  <4> 
lond  blthTuU/,  snd  thai  iha  hervU  waa  matltrlBt 
Dent  for  Draeltjr  lo  hv  wtmlnr^    The  naaon  Uul  llv 
rtemhled  Iboiaof  her  nmpankns  WH,  that  IS 
9  laat  lar(Bl|hl  iIh  lud  ban  alnontlr  In  lore,  ind  ■  chu«a 

ista.    Tbe  parttnt  wmla  of  Ih*  dun  b*— ] 

Now  hare  ye  beard  mine  answer  j 
To  Ood,  madaio,  I  you  betake. 
And  woraeth  all  for  my  sake. 
Of  lore  that  tbn  be  not  idle. 
And  bid  them  think  ut  my  bridle. 

IH  bard  b«taf  tbe 
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Monv  a  wicht  man  and  worthy, 
Readjr  to  do  diiTalrj. 

Thus  were  they  bound  on  either  tide  ; 
And  Englishmen,  with  mickle  Dride, 
That  were  intill  their  araward,' 
To  the  battle  that  Sir  Edward' 
Goremt  and  led,  held  straight  their  waj. 
The  horse  with  spurs  hastened  they. 
And  prickit  upon  them  sturdily  ; 
And  they  met  them  richt  hardily. 
Sae  that,  at  their  assembly  there,  • 

Sic  a  frushing  of  spears  were. 
That  far  away  men  micht  it  hear. 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten^  were. 
Were  steeds  stickit  mony  ane  ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  doun  and  slaia  ;  *  * 
They  dane  on  other  with  wappins  sair, 
Some  of  the  horse,  that  stickit  were, 
Rushit  and  reelit  richt  rudely.     *    * 

The  gude  earH  thither  took  the  way^ 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  array. 
And  assemblit  sae  hardily. 
That  men  micht  hear  haa  they  been  by, 
A  great  frush  of  the  spears  that  brast.    *    * 
There  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle. 
And  some  defend  and  some  assail ;     *     * 
While  through  the  harness  burs(  the  bleed. 
That  till  earth  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  conteinit  then. 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mail 
On  their  facs  ;  where  they  were. 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  perfay  ; 
Sae  that  it  seemit  weel  that  they 
Were  tint,  amang  sae  great  menykf 
As  they  were  plungit  in  the  sea. 
And  when  the  Englishmen  has  seen 
The  earl  and  all  his  men,  bedeen, 
Faucht  sae  stoutly,  but  efiraying, 
Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing  ; 
Them  pressit  they  with  all  their  micht. 
And  theyj  with  spears  and  swerds  bricht. 
And  axes,  that  richt  sharply  share 
I'mids  the  yisafe,  met  them  there. 
There  men  micnt  see  a  stalwart  stour, 
And  mony  men  of  great  yalour. 
With  spears,  maces,  and  kniyes. 
And  other  wappins,  wisslit^  their  liyet : 
Sae  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 
The  grass  waxed  with  the  blude  all  red.    *    * 

The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was, 
And  the  gude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw 
The  earl,  forouten  drcid  or  awe. 
Assemble  with  his  company. 
On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdily, 
For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 
And  their  battle  in  rude  array. 
They  assembled  sae  hardily, 
Beflide  the  earl,  a  little  by, 
That  their  facs  felt  their  coming  wecl. 
For,  with  wappins  stalwart  of  steel. 
They  dang  upon,  with  all  their  micht. 
Their  faes  reccivit  weel,  Ik  hicht,? 
With  swerds,  spears,  and  with  mace. 
The  battle  there  sae  fellon^  was. 
And  sae  richt  great  spiUihg  of  blude. 
That  on  the  earth  the  sluices  stude.    *    * 

That  time  thir  three  battles  were 
All  side  by  side,  fechting  weel  near, 

TIm  nm  of  tlie  Bngllih  snny.  'EdwsfdBmoa 

•  That  wei«  tpOJkovf  or  out  of  the  tatlla 
4  The  Esri  o#  Murray. 

•  Lost  smUbt  BO  grsst  a  nraltitada 

•  BzsteMsd.  TIpRMBlsesmb  ^CnA 


There  midit  men  hear  mony  a  dint^ 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds, 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

DefoulUt  foully  under  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft  ;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lang  time  thus  fechting  they  were ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there  ; 

Hen  heard  noucht  but  ffranes  and  dinti. 

That  flew  fire,  as  men  miys  on  flints. 

They  foucht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly. 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  ciy. 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht, 

With  w^pins  that  were  bumist  bridit.    *    * 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  were 

Fechting  in  a  front  halily. 

Almi^ty  God  I  how  douchtily 

Sir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  I 

Fechtinf  in  sae  gude  coyine,! 

Sae  hardy,  worthy,  and  sae  fine. 

That  their  yaward  frushit  was.    *    * 

Almighty  Ood  t  wha  then  midit  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout. 

And  the  gude  Douglas,  that  was  sae  sUmli 

Fechtinff  into  that  stalwart  stour ; 

He  Bould  say  that  tiU  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        •        •        • 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *    * 

There  micht  men  hear  cnsenxies  cry : 

And  Scottismen  cry  hardily, 

'OnthemI  On  them!  On  them!  TheyfaQI* 

With  that  sae  hard  they  fan  assail. 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta'. 

And  the  Scots  archers  a^ua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliyerly, 

Engrieying  them  sae  rreatumly. 

That  what  for  them,  3iat  with  them  firaehli 

That  sae  great  routs  to  them  raucht, 

And  pressit  them  full  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  can  them  ma , 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

That  they  yandist^  a  little  wee. 


[The  appearance  of  a  mock  host,  oomposed  of  the  saryaals  of 
th«  Scottish  camp,  completes  the  panic  of  the  RngHsh  anny  | 
the  Ung flies,  and  Sir  OUes  D'Aiscntine  is ilain.  Theasm- 
tive  then  prooeeda] 

They  were,  to  say  sooth,  sae  aehast, 
Ana  fled  sae  fast,  richt  eflrayitly. 
That  of  them  a  full  great  party 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  and  there 
The  maist  part  of  them  drownit  were. 
And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braes, 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steckit^  was. 
That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men. 
Men  micht  pass  diy  out-ower  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,'^ 
When  they  saw  yanquished  the  battle^ 
Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  gan  slaf. 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  midit  ma  • 

•  •  •  a 

On  ane  side,  they  their  faes  had. 
That  slew  them  down,  without  mercj : 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumbersome  wa% 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass. 
That  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride  S 
Them  worthies,  maugre  theirs,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were : 
Micht  nane  escape  that  eyer  came  thersw 


>  Company. 
^Bhutapb 


■Also. 


BFUlsd,taye 

•aums. 


wntrocif* 
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Ail  pririlT  went  hAme  their  waj  ; 

At  that  time  there  nae  nuur  did  they. 

The  king  to  London  then  wmi  had. 

That  there  a  lang  time  after  bade. 
After  syne,  with  mediatioon 

Of  meMengera,  of  his  ran«oun 

Waf  treated,  while  a  wt  day 

Till  Berwick  him  again  brought  thcj. 

And  there  was  treated  tae,  tmit  he 

Should  of  prison  delivered  be, 

And  freclj  till  his  lands  found. 

To  pay  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 

Of  silver,  intil  fourteen  year 

And  [while]  the  payment  [pavit]  were, 

To  make  sae  lang  truce  took  they, 

And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 

Great  hosta^  there  lef  ed^  he, 

That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  be. 

Therefore,  while  they  hostage  were. 

Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 

The  king  was  then  delivered  free. 

And  held  his  way  till  his  countrie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  nane, 
Without  a  chamber-boT  aUne. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mora,  when  h* 
Should  wend  till  nis  counsel  privy, 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to'do, 
Pressed  right  rudely  in  thereto : 
But  he  ri^t  suddenly  can  arrace* 
Oat  of  a  maccr's  hand  a  maoe. 
And  said  rudely,  *  How  do  we  now  ! 
Stand  still,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace  1' 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  place, 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy  ; 
Dnnit  nane  press  further  that  were  by  ; 
His  council  door  mi^t  open  stand. 
That  nane  dunt  till  it  be  preesand. 

Radure3  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing ; 
For,  but  radure,^  all  governing 
Shall  all  time  but  despised  be : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see, 
They  shall  dread  to  treHpoiM,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma\ 
Thus  radure  dn^  that  fart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  page  brought  he, 
And  by  his  sturdy  'ginning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreadin^^. 
That  there  was  nane,  dunt  nigh  him  near, 
But  wha  bv  name  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land. 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand, 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will, 
All  winning  bowsome  W>  be  him  till. 

Wyntoun  has  been  Included  in  this  section  of 
oar  literary  history,  because,  although  writing 
after  1400,  hit  work  is  one  of  a  dast,  all  the  rest  <^ 
which  belong  to  the  preceding  period.  Some  other 
Scottish  writers  who  were  probably  or  for  certain  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
here  introdoced.  Of  one  named  Hutcbeon,  and  de- 
signed 'of  the  Awle  Ryall'— that  is,  of  tho  Hall 
Royal  or  Palace — it  is  only  known  that  he  wrote  a 
metrical  romance  entitled  the  GeMt  of  Arthw,  An- 
other, called  Clebk,  *  of  Tranent,'  was  the  author 
of  a  romance  entitled  7^  Adventunt  of  Sir  Gawaiti, 
of  which  two  cantos  have  been  presored.  They  are 
written  in  •tanxaa»  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
rhymes,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  language 
■o  rery  obsolete,  at  to  be  often  quite  unintelUgible. 
There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  wilanets  in  the  narra- 
tiTe,  whkh  ia  very  striking.*  TIk  HowhU,  an  alle- 
gorical satirical  poem,  by  *  poet  named  Hollanih  of 

s  Bl|oar.       «  WlUmii  rifoor. 


whom  nothing  else  is  known,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Prick  of  Gmscienee  and  I^erce  Plowman's  FtsMR, 
English  compositions  of  the  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if  literary  tastes  and  modes 
travelled  northward,  as  more  frivolous  fkshions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Scot- 
land about  the  time  when  thiey  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 

The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  oora- 
positions  in  Scotland  was  The  Adventuret  qf  Sir 
WiUiam  WdUace,  written  about  1460,  by  a 
ing  poet  usually  called 

BUND  BARRT. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  but  that  he 
blind  from  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  living  by  reciting  it,  or  parts  of  it,  be- 
fore company.  It  is  said  by  himself  to  be  foon^d 
on  a  narrative  of  tho  life  of  Wallace,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  hero, 
and*which,  if  it  ever  existc<l,  is  now  lost  The  chief 
materials,  however,  have  evidently  been  the  tradi- 
tionary stories  told  respecting  Wallace  in  the  min- 
strel's own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half 
subftcqucnt  to  that  of  the  hero.  In  this  respect,  TV 
Wallace  resembles  The  Bruce ;  bnt  the  longer  time 
wliich  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  comparative  humility  of  the  dass 
from  whom  he  would  chiefly  derive  his  facts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  less  of  a 
historical  d(X!ument  than  that  of  the  learned  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ac- 
count of  \Vallace  as  might  be  expected  of  Montrose 
or  Dundee  (torn  some  unlettered  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  for  his  authority.  It  abounds  In 
marvellous  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  grossly  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  value  has  on  this  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  Tery  few  years  past, 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — as,  for  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  authentic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  only  to  state  real 
facts,  must  be  concluded  alike  fh)m  the  simple  un- 
affectedncss  of  the  narration,  and  firom  the  rarity  ci 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  with  credulity, 
as  a  fault  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment.  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modem 
Scotch,  by  William  HaroUt(m  of  GUbertfleld,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
BO  great  an  effect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

[AdveiUurt  of  Wallace  while  Fishing  in  Irvim  Water,] 

[Wallacs,  near  the  oomnMnoeromt  of  his  earscr,  b  Uvfaif  In 
biding  with  his  and*.  Sir  Ranald  Wallaoe  of  Riooarton,  near 
Kilmmniocic  To  amuM  himwlf,  h«  goes  to  flah  la  the  rivsi 
Irvine,  wlien  the  following  adventure  takee  place :—] 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play.f 
In  Aperil  the  three-and-twenty  day, 

e  Bee  his  Life  by  Dr  Cnrrie. 

t  A  few  coapleCs  In  the  original  spelling  are 

8o  on  a  tym  be  deejrit  to  phiy. 

In  Aperili  the  threeand-twenty  day, 

TiU  Krewyn  waUir  fyache  to  tak  he 

8io  fantaeye  fell  in  hb  entent 

To  lelde  hfe  net  a  ehild  furth  with  hlM 

Hot  he,  or  nowne.  was  in  a  Mlofwae 

Bli  eweid  he  Ml,  so  did  he 
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Till  Irriiie  wmter  fish  to  tak  he  went, 

Sic  fantasy  fell  in  his  intent. 

To  lead  his  net  a  child  furth  with  him  jede,! 

But  he,  or*  noon,  was  in  a  fcUon  dread. 

His  swerd  he  Icfl,  so  did  he  nerer  again  ; 

It  did  him  gude,  suppose  he  sufiered  pain. 

Of  that  labour  as  than  he  was  not  slie, 

Happj  he  was,  took  fish  abundantly. 

Or  of  the  day  ten  hours  o'er  couth  pass. 

Ridand  there  came,  near  b^  where  Wallace  was, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  of  Ayr  ; 

Frac  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glasgow  fare.' 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace'  labour  seen, 

Till  him  rade  five,  clad  into  sanand  green. 

And  said  soon, '  Scot,  Martiirs  fish  we  wald  hare !' 

Wallace  meekly  again  answer  him  gaTe. 

'  It  were  reason,  methink,  ye  should  hare  part, 

WaitM  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  free  heart' 

He  bode  his  child,  *  Give  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  As  now  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  give  us  o'er  small.' 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  alL 

Wallace  said  then,  *  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be, 

Leave  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  charity. 

Ane  aged  knii^ht  serves  our  ladv  to-day  : 

Qude  friend,  leave  part,  and  tak  not  all  away.' 

'  Thou  shall  have  leave  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae, 

All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  flitting  gae. 

We  serve  a  lord  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gang.' 

Wallace  answered,  said,  *  Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

'  Wl^m  thous  thou,  Scot  t  in  faith  thou  'serves  a  blaw.' 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  can  draw. 

William  was  wae  he  had  nae  wappins  there 

But  the  poutstafi*,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  check  him  took. 

With  sae  gude  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  fur-brcid  on  the  land. 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand  ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gave 

Under  the  hat,  his  craig^  in  sunder  drave. 

By  that  the  lave^  lighted  about  Wallace, 

He  had  no  help,  only  but  God's  grace. 

On  either  side  full  fast  on  him  they  dang, 

Great  peril  was  gif  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  great  ire  he  strak  ane  ; 

The  shearand  swerd  glade  to  the  collar  bane. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie. 

The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again  ; 

He  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 

Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  all  their  might 

After  their  lord  ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight, 

Takaiid  the  muir,  or  he  and  they  couth  twine. 

Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  tiiey  wald  blin,7 

And  cryit,  *  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  down 

Right  cruelly,  here  in  this  false  region. 

Five  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade,' 

Fi«h  for  to  bring,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

Wo  are  scaped,  but  in  field  slain  are  three.' 

The  lord  speirit,^  *  How  mony  might  they  be !' 

'  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  discomfist  us  all.' 

Then  leugh^<>  he  loud,  and  said, '  Foul  mot  you  fall  t 

Sin'  ane  you  all  has  put  to  confusion. 

Wha  mems  it  maist  the  devil  of  hell  him  drown  ! 

This  day  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  sought.' 

When  VS'allace  thus  this  worthy  wark  had  wrought, 

Their  hone  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there. 

Gave  ower  that  craft,  he  yede  to  fish  nae  mair. 

Went  till  his  eme,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed. 

And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid,il 
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And  said,  *  Son,  thir  tidings  sits  me  sore. 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  therefore.' 

'  Uncle,'  he  said,  *  I  will  no  langer  bide, 

Thir  southland  horse  let  see  gif  i  can  ride.' 

Then  but  a  child,  him  service  for  to  mak. 

His  eme's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 

This  gude  knight  said,  *  Dear  cousin,  pray  I  thee, 

When  thou  wants  gude,  come  fetch  eneuch  frae  me.* 

Silver  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  give, 

Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  took  his  leaye. 

{Etcape  of  WaUacefram  Perth,] 


[Wanaoe.  betrayed  by  a  woman  in  Perth,  eacapes  to  Bldio 
Park,  in  the  neighbourhood,  killing  tyro  Eni^iahmen  by  the 
way.  The  English  gxurison  of  the  town,  under  Sir  John  Butter, 
commence  a  March  and  punuit  of  the  fugitive  hero,  by  means 
of  a  bloodhound.  Wallace,  with  sixteen  men,  nuikes  his  way 
out  of  the  park,  and  hasten*  to  the  banlcs  of  tlie  Eam.3 

As  they  were  best  arrayand  Butler's  route. 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae. 
Of  all  his  men  he  had  leavit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  missit  him,  in  hyl 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fain  he  wald  have  been  ; 
But  this  sloth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen. 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fcllon  fast. 
While  in  their  sicht  they  'proachit  at  the  last. 
Their  horse  were  wicht,  had  sojourned  weel  and  lang ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  gang. 
Of  upwith  yird  f  they  yede  with  all  their  micht, 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nicht. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leave  him  in  that  thjung. 
He  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  neaz 
But  he  tharcfore  wald  not  faster  him  steir. 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  craig  can  him  ta'. 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  frae. 
Dreidlcss  to  ground  derfly  he  dushit  deid. 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  in  that  stede. 
Some  dcemis  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude  ; 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  tennis  rude. 
Better  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me  ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be  ; 
Als',  Fawdon  was  haldeii  at  suspicion. 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complex  ion^ — 
Richt  stark  he  was,  and  had  but  little  gane. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  been  left  alane, 
An  he  were  false,  to  enemies  he  wald  ^ae  ; 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  tyne  him  as  it  was ! 
Frae  this  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse,  as  my  auto(ir  will  say. 

Stemis,  by  than,  began  for  till  appear, 
The  Englishmen  were  comand  wonder  near ; 
Five  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chivalry. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  hj. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerly,  bade  still  near  hand  that  plftoe, 
At  the  muir-side,  intill  a  scroggy  slaid. 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  they  this  tarry  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land  ; 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fand  ; 
For  tneir  sloth-hound  the  straight  gait  till  him  jede, 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  need. 
The  sloth  stoppit,  at  Fawdon  still  she  stude, 
Nor  further  she  wald,  frae  time  she  fand  the  blade. 
&iglishmen  deem  it,  for  als  they  could  not  tell. 
But  that  the  Scots  had  fouchtcn  amang  thems  dL 
Richt  wae  they  were  that  losit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went. 
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Diiwmblit  weel,  that  no  man  Kmld  them  ken, 

Richt  in  efleir,  m  thcj  were  Englishmen. 

Kcrljr  beheld  on  to  the  bauld  Heroon, 

Upon  Fawdon  as  he  waa  lookand  down, 

A  fubile  straik  upward  him  took  that  tide. 

Under  the  cheeks  the  grouudcn  swerd  gart  glide, 

B7  the  gude  mail,  baith  halse  and  his  craig  bane 

In  sunder  strak  ;  thus  endit  that  Chieftain. 

To  groond  he  fell,  feil  folk  about  him  thrang. 

Treason  !  they  cried,  traitors  was  them  amang  1 

Kerljr,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side, 

His  fallow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide. 

The  frajr  was  great,  and  fadt  away  thej  jede, 

IaI^i  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  they  of  dreid. 

BnUor  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint. 

Thus  recklessly  this  gude  knickt  they  tynt. 

Th^  deemit  idl  that  it  was  Wallace  men. 

Or  else  himself,  though  they  could  not  him  ken. 

'  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  have  but'  fail. 

This  feeble  wood  may  him  little  avail.' 

For^  were  passed  agun  to  Sanct-Johnstoun, 

Witn  this  dead  corse,  to  buiying  made  it  boune. 

Parted  their  men,  syne  diverse  wayis  raid  ; 

A  great  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  baid. 

TiU  Daieoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let ; 

At  sundry  fiiirds,  the  fait  they  unbeset ; 

To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  (&y  they  thoucht. 

As  Wallace  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht. 

For  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  had  great  pain. 

He  wist  not  wcel  if  they  were  ta*en  or  slain. 

Or  scapit  hail  by  ony  jeopardy  : 

Threttfeen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 

In  the  Gask  hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en  ; 

Fire  gat  they  soon,  but  meat  than  had  they  nane. 

Twa  sheep  tney  took  beside  them  affa  fauld, 

Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 

Graithit  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 

So  heard  they  blaw  rude  homis  upon  heicht. 

Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 

They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 

Bat  boustoi^  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast. 

So  other  twa  into  the  wood  forth  passed. 

Nane  come  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw ; 

Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 

When  that  lUane  Wallace  was  leavit  there, 

The  awful  blast  abouudit  mickle  mair. 

Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen  ; 

His  swerd  be  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 

Syne  forth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn. 

Without  Uie  door  Fawdon  was  him  befom, 

Ab  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  heid  in  his  hand : 

A  erofls  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  heid  he  swakit  there,' 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt^  it  by  the  hair, 

Syne  out  at  him  again  he  cooth  it  cast — 

Intill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 

Richt  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man. 

It  was  some  devil,  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide  ; 

Up  through  the  Hall  thus  wicht  Wallace  can  glide 

Till  a  close  stair,  the  buirdis  rave  in  twyne, 

Kflaen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  &rc. 

Again  he  blent  what  'pearance  he  saw  there, 

He  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  sir. 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand, 

Of  his  gude  men  full  great  marvel  had  he, 

How  tlMy  were  tint  tluough  his  feil  fantasy. 

Tisiits  ncht  weel  all  this  was  sooth  indeed, 

Sappoee  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they  had  witn  Lucifer  that  fell. 

The  time  when  he  parted  frae  heaven  to  hell. 

ilow.       •Wlthoat       'Thfrnr       «OM^ti 


By  sic  mischief  gif  his  m«i  micht  be  lost, 
Iht>wnit  or  slain  amang  the  English  host ; 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broocht  his  men  to  sudden  confusion  ; 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  evil  intent, 
Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present, 
I  can  not  speak  of  sic  divinity  ; 
To  clerks  I  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Walhice  furth  I  wiU  you  tell. 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae. 
But  for  his  men  great  muming  can  he  nuu 
Flay  t  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  love, 
Why  he  suiferit  he  sould  sic  painis  proye. 
He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Ooddis  will, 
Richt  or  wrang  his  fortune  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleased  God,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  bi^ 
He  sould  him  thole  in  sic  perplex  ity.^ 
But  great  courage  in  his  mind  ever  drara 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  have. 

As  he  was  thus  walkald  by  him  alane. 
Upon  Eam-side,  makand  a  piteous  mane, 
Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right. 
Out  frae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 
The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  aoun  ; 
Till  him  he  rade,  where  that  he  made  his  mane. 
On  loud  he  speirt,  *  What  art  you  walks  this  gait  f 
*  A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  voyage  be  late ; 
Errands  I  pass  fiae  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  richt  for  to  record. 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  frae  the  king.' 
Than  Butler  said,  *  This  is  a  selcouth  thing. 
You  lee'd  all  out,  you  have  been  with  Widlace, 
I  shall  you  knaw,  or  you  come  off  this  place,' 
Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht, 
Drew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  licht. 
Aboon  the  knee  gude  Wallace  has  him  ta'en 
Through  thie  ana  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  the  bane, 
Derfly  to  deid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  straik  syne  took  him,  in  that  steid. 
His  craig  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 
Ane  Englishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main, 
On  Wallace  drave,  frae  the  horse  him  to  beir ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir  ; 
The  spear  he  wan,  wi  thou  ten  mair  abaid. 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 
To  Dareoch  ;  he  knew  the  fords  full  weel ; 
Before  him  came  feil  >  stuffit  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasoun,' 
While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doun. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  frae  his  horse  he  bare, 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drounit  withouten  mair. 
The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  deaL 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride. 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  longer  there  to  bide. 
His  bumist  brand  bravely  in  hand  he  bare  ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  they  followit  him  nae  inidr. 
To  stuff  the  chase  feil  frckis  followit  fast, 
But  Wallace  made  the  gayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yeda. 

{The  Death  of  WaUace.] 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  furth  brocht 
To  mart^  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.^ 
Of  men  in  arms  led  him  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  about : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  clergf , 
And  said, '  I  charge  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 

>  That  Ood  should  sllow  hfan  to  be  in  sooh  porplsxltj. 
•  Msnj  •  Witboot  sword.  *  Coatrivsd. 
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cmiurj  neiore  tne  (.nniiuui  er».  -waca  n  wu  u- 
nmed.  In  Greece,  u  the  furm  of  certain  asmtiriM 
diffininE  from  poetry  in  icarcelj  any  olhur  rcipecL 
In  EngUnd,  u  in  »U  other  countri™,  prow  w»«  a 
tcara  at  composition  (carcely  practiKcl  for  KTeral 
contuiiei,  during  which  pnclr;  ou  cnnipuntiTfd; 
much  cnltiTated.  Tlie  flrit  apecinivni  of  it,  en- 
Utled  to  anr  conlidenUion,  dale  fhim  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  UL 

\n-w\r  to  mra  Oud.    Vi  icbfU*  ((vaE  auunpla.  ks.] 

„       ,         „                                   11    V  ,1       .1    !._.  And  IhcroTore  1  uliall  tell  yon  what  the  Soudan  (old 

8»Jom«JU»»ETiLWi.u«u^hdd>.a«fl™t  n„up„„,d,T.  in  hi,  chamber.    He  let  yoidm  out  <rf 

airfiih  proM  writer.    ^  wa«  born  at  St  JUbani  m  ^..^Uiiber  ill  manner  rf  men,  lord^  and  oth^j 

(he  year  1900,  and  receixed  the  l.berriedi)c«ion  for  he  would  ipeakwith  me  ineouMel.     Andthenh* 

lequuite  tot  Um  proftaiwn  of  modidne.  During  the  „^^  „,  how  the  Chri.tian  men  eoremed  'ein  in  odr 

coantiT.     And  I  mid  [to]  him, '  Richt  well,  Ihonkad 

!Eir'^^"™'?Siil"""'''*^  be  God.'     And  he  -id  [to]  me,  *T™ijn.7,  for  j» 

•SSiltto~4a>»<>n»t>tta..lh.«>U.  Christian  men  ne  t«Kon  right  not  bow  Wtiuty  to 

*0h5»                   *I^v.  nrre  Ood.    Va  ihould pien eoMn^le  to  tka  Uw«d 
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people  for  to  do  well,  and  ye  giTcn  'em  enaample  to 
don  eriL  For  the  eoiDmona,  upon  fevtiral  dajh,  when 
tlMj  iboalden  go  to  church  to  eerre  God,  Uien  son 
tiMjf  to  taTemt,  and  ben  there  in  gluttony  all  the  day 
and  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  bea«tii  that 
kare  no  reaion,  and  wit  not  when  they  hare  enow. 
And  therewithal  they  ben  so  proud,  that  they  knowen 
■ot  how  to  ben  clothed ;  now  long,  now  nhort,  now 
iliBit,  now  lane,  now  sworded,  now  dag^^ered,  and  in 
all  manner  guises.  They  shoulden  ben  simple,  meek, 
•nd  true,  and  full  of  alms-deed,  as  .Icsn  was,  in  whom 
tker  trow ;  but  they  ben  all  the  contraiy,  and  erer 
incuned  to  the  cril,  and  to  don  eril.  And  they  ben 
■0  ooretous,  tliat  for  a  little  silrer  they  sellcn  'eir 
daugfaters,  'eir  sisters,  and  'eir  own  wires,  to  putten 
*«ni  to  lechery.  And  one  witbdrawcth  the  wife  of  an- 
and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but 


tliej  defoulen  'eir  law,  that  Jcsu  Christ  betook  'em 
keep  for  'eir  salration.  And  thus  for  'uir  sins,  han 
PiaTe]  they  lost  all  this  loud  that  we  holdcn.  For  'eir 
nni  here,  hath  God  taken  'em  in  our  bonds,  not  only 
by  strength  of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  sins.  For  we 
knowen  well  in  reiy  sooth,  that  when  ye  serre  God, 
God  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he  is  with  you,  no  man 
may  be  against  you.  And  that  know  wo  well  by  our 
prophecies,  that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
again  out  of  our  bonds,  when  they  scnrcn  God  more 
deroutly.  But  as  long  as  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
clean liring  (as  they  b«i  now),  we  hare  no  dread  of 
'em  in  no  und ;  for  here  God  will  not  helpei^  'om  in 
no  wise.' 

And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
Christian  men.  And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
that  he  sent  to  all  londs,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
chants of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
other  things,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every 
obontiy  amongs  Christian  men.  And  then  he  let 
depot  in  all  the  lords  that  he  nuide  voiden  first  out  of 
his  chamber  :  and  there  he  showed  nte  four  that  wero 
great  lords  m  the  countiy,  that  tolden  me  of  my 
oountiy,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  countxy  ;  and  they  spak 
French  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  bad 

Smt  marreL  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
th  and  to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouten 
law  shall  reproren  us,  and  undenicmeu^  us  of  our  sins. 
And  tibey  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ  and 
to  the  law  of  Jesn,  by  our  good  example  and  by  our 
acceptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
and  evil  living,  far  fro  us  ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy 
and  ven^  belief  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
for  wicked  levin  and  cursed.  And  truly  they  say 
•ooth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithfuL  For 
thev  keepcn  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  mcssager 
Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  oftentime  told  the  will  of  God. 

iThe  IktiTt  Head  in  tJte  ValUy  Perilous,] 


that  ule  of  Mistorok,  upon  the  left  side, 
nigh  to  the  river  Phison,  is  a  marvellous  thine. 
Tlicn  is  a  vale  between  the  mountains,  that  duretn 
nigh  a  four  mile.  And  some  clepcii^  it  the  Vale  £n- 
cJianted,  some  depen  it  the  Vale  of  Devils,  and  some 
elepen  it  the  Vale  Perilous  ;  in  that  vale  hearen^  men 
ofw&time  great  tempests  and  thunders,  and  great 
manmira  and  noises,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  great 
ttoiae  as  it  were  sound  of  tabors  and  of  nakores»  and 
tramps,  as  though  it  were  of  a  great  feast.  This  vale 
ia  all  fbll  of  devils,  and  hath  been  always.  And  men 
wmj  ilwic,  that  it  ii  one  of  the  entries  of  helL    In  that 
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vale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  wherefore  many 
misbelieving  men,  and  many  Christian  men  also,  gon* 
in  often  time,  for  to  have  of  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  comen  anin  ;  and  namely,  of  the  mbbelieving 
men,  ne  of  the  Christian  men  nouther  f  for  they  ben 
anon  strangled  of  devils.    And  in  mid  place  of  that 
vale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see ;  and  it 
showeth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.    But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  so  hardy.  Christian  man  ne 
other,  but  that  he  would  ben  adnuP  for  to  behold  it ; 
and  that  it  would  seemen  him  to  die  for  dread  ;  so  is 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.     For  he  beholdeth  every 
man  so  sharply  with  dreadful  eyen^  that  ben  evermore 
moving  and    sparkling  as  fire,  and  chongeth   and 
stceretn  so  often  in  divers  maimer,  with  so  horriblo 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighcn^  towards 
him.    And  fn/^  him  cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  unethe?  no  man 
may  there  endure.    But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril : 
for  they  will  first  shriven  *em,^  and  morken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  han 
noi'  power  over  'em.    But  albeit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen peril,  rit  natheles^^)  ne  ben  they  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  devils  visibly  and  bodily 
all  about  *em,  that  makcn  full  many  divers  assauts" 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agasten^'  'era 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  of  tempests.    And 
the  most  dread  is,  that  God  will  taken  vengeance  then, 
of  that  men  han  misdone  again  13  his  will.    And  ye 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  wercn 
in  that  vale,  wc  wercn  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  dursten  putten  our  bodies  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.    And  some  of  our  fel- 
lows accordedcn'^  to  enter,  and  some  noght.^^   So  there 
wero  with  us  two  worthy  men,  friars  mmors  that  were 
of  Lombardy,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.    An«l  when  they  had  said 
BO,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  'em,'®  we  let 
sing  moss  ;  and  made  every  roan  to  be  shriven  and 
houMcld  ;'7  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.  And  so  we  wistcn** 
never,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  elles*** 
turned  again  for  dread  ;  but  we  ne  -saw  them  never 
after  ;  and  tho^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
UH,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
so  they  wero.    And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  siWer,  and  precious  ston««, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  1 
wot  nero  f^  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  devils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceive  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  becauM  that  I  would  not  be  put  out 
of  my  devotion  :  for  I  was  more  devout  than  ever  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  dircrs  fi;nires  ;  and  also  for  the  gnat 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  that  I  saw  there  lying  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  vale,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
battle  between  two  kings,  and  the  mightiest  of  the 
countiy,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  boon  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.   And  1  trow^  that  unethe  should  any 
country  have  so  much  people  within  him,  as  lay  slain 
in  that  vale,  as  us  thought ;  the  which  was  an  hideous 
sight  to  seen.^    And  1  marvelled  much,  that  there 
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any  beaidn  that  of  Chancer,  pnodooed  in  Enfcland 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth— as  will  be  testiflod  by 
the  foUowiog  venea : — 


/^  a  Priaonfr  in  Windtor,  jlnt  «et  Lady  Jane 
Btamfvriy  wAo  aftervardt  wu  his  Qnem,'} 

Bewmilinc  in  mr  chamber,  thui  alone, 
De«|MUted  of  all  joy  and  remedy, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-begone. 
And  to  the  window  nin  1  walk  in  hyl 
To  see  the  world  ana  folk  that  went  forbye,' 
As,  for  the  time,  thouj];h  1  of  mirthit  food 
Might  hare  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 

Now  wsjB  there  ma^le,  fast  by  the  towris  wall, 

A  garden  fair  ;  and  in  the  comers  set 

Ane  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 

That  mig^t  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  learis  green 
Be*haded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  mids  of  eyery  arbour  miriit  be  seen 
The  sharpe  greene  swcete  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  ther^ 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  twist is3  sat, 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  Smd  and  clear,  the  hjmnis  consecrat 
Of  loris  nae,  now  soft,  now  loud  among. 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Ril^  €#  their  song.  *  • 


Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 


Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower, 
Foil  secretly,  new  oomen  here  to  plain. 
The  ikirist  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
ITiat  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  whidi  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,^ 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart* 

And  though  I  stood  abasit  tho  a  lite,' 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why  t  my  wittis  all 
Wen  to  ofoicome  with  pleasance  and  delight. 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eycn  fall. 
Thai  saddimly  my  heart  became  her  thnUl, 
For  «Tcr  of  free  will, — for  of  menace 
Tkm  WM  no  tokn  in  her  sweete  fkce. 

And  in  ny  head  I  drew  right  hastily. 
And  eltesoons  I  leant  it  out  again. 
And  svw  her  walk  that  yeir  womanly, 
Willi  no  wight  mo*,  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  stody  in  myself;  and  njnfi 
*  Ah,  sweet  1  are  ye  a  worldly  crsature. 
Or  iMftTenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  f 

Or  an  ye  god  Capidis  own  princess, 
And  eoinin  an  to  loose  me  out  of  band  t 
Or  an  ye  twy  Natmn  ike  goddeu^ 
Thai  have  depahUed  wiA  yimr  kanady  kmdj 
Tkit  ffordmfyUtifiLwxrt  om  tkey  tiiamd  t 
What  shall  I  think,  alas  !  what  rererenoe 
Shall  I  mister?  unto  your  excellence  1 

If  ye  a  goddca  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart  ^ 

If  ye  be  waridly  wiffat,  that  doth  me  sike,^ 

Why  lirt  >o  God  mue  you  so,  my  deanst  heart, 

To  do  a  seelyii  prisoner  this  smart. 

That  loves  yoa  all,  and  wot  of  noi^t  but  wo  f 

And  tlierefore  meny,  sweet !  sin'  it  is  so.'    *    * 
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Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire. 
In  fretwise  couchiti  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas^  learning^ as  the  fire. 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  iiapphin ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  bloew 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorete. 
So  new,  to  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  joneti  | 
And  aboTe  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot. 
Beauty  enovgh  to  mait  a  \corld  to  doaL 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,' 
A  f^oodly  chain  of  small  orfeyory,^ 
Wiicreby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  ful. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  ycrily. 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,?  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  if  there  was  good  party ,<<  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,9 
As  I  suppose  ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,!^ 
Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  ^1  sure^ 
In  ererr  point  so  guided  her  measure, 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  nature  might  no  mort  her  child  arance  1 

m  *  * 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent. 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

JOHN  LTDOATE. 

John  the  Chaplain,  Thomas  Occleyb,  a  lawyer, 
and  John  Lydgate,  were  the  chief  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Chaucer  and  Cower.  The  pcrfonnanoet 
of  the  two  first  are  of  llttlu  account  Lydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourislied  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  yorietv 
of  styles.  *  Ilis  muse,*  says  Warton,  *  was  of  uni- 
'ycrsal  access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsraithi, 
a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Eltham,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sherifis  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festival  of  Coqnu  Cknttif 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted, 
and  gave  the  poetry.'  The  principal  works  of  this 
versatile  writer  are  entitled.  The  History  of  ThAea^ 
The  Fall  of  Princes,  and  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  He 
had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  those  countries ;  and  though  his  own  writ- 

1  Inlaid  like  fkstwork.  •  A  kind  of  ptseiom  stena. 

•  GUttsrIng.  «  A  kind  of  lily.     It  is  ooi^jsotnrad  that 

the  ntyiil  poet  may  here  alltide  ooYcrtly  to  th«  name  of  bis  mis- 
tress,  which,  In  the  diminutlTet  was  Janet  or  Janet. — ST 
smCi  KdMan  qf  Kmg's  quhair.    Aft*  1884. 

•Rnsmei  •  Gold  work.       '  FlasM.       'ICateh. 
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ings  contain  only  a  few  good  passages,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  improved  the  poetical  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  versification ;  a  fact  which  proves 
that  poetry  had  become  a  favourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  aga 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  **  there  is  great  soft- 
ness and  facility"  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd- 
g!itc*s  Destruction  of  Troy : — 

[Description  of  a  Sylvan  Jietreat.] 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lujtty  for  to  seen, 
And  soil  as  velvet  was  the  yonge  green  : 
Where  from  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast, 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  hia  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and  mate  of  weariness  I  was. 
That  I  me  laid  adown  upon  the  gnus, 
Upon  a  brinks,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  rehersc  can. 
Like  quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y-ran^ 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  brighte  stone, 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shone. 

A  fugitive  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  London  Lyck" 
penny^  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London  in  the  c»&rly  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
■earcli  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Ck)urt  of  Common 
Pleas,  the  Court  of  Chancer}',  and  Westminster 
HalL 

The  London  Lydcpermy, 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 

Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die  : 

WTiich  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door. 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  cry, 

*  Master,  what  will  you  copcn'  or  buy  t 
Fine  felt  hats  1  or  spectacles  to  read  t 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  sun  was  at  high  prime  : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent,  * 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  wine, 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine  ; 
A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  roe  hie. 

Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price ; 
*  Hot  peascods  !*  one  began  to  cry, 

*  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  ri:«e  !*' 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice  ; 

Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  heed  ;* 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  gan  me  drawn. 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 

*  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  Ian  I  !* 
I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,^ 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street : 

DrMsers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 
Tnen  comes  me  one  cried  *  hot  sheep*s  feet  ^ 
One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  gntifi 

>  Kespen,  (Flam.)  is  to  buj.   *  Took  notlos ;  paid  attmtioa. 

SOntbetwif.  ^OAir.  *A  frafniMot  of 

Loodon  Btons  is  still  preserved  in  Camion  Stnet,  tensrljr 
csUsd  Osnwick,  or  OsBdlswIok  Strsst  *  Ciy. 


One  bade  me  buy  »  hood  to  cover  my  head ; 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  wpoL 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 
One  cries  ribs  of  beef^  and  many  a  pie ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy ; 
Yea  by  cock  I  nay  by  cock  I  some  be^  ay  ; 

Some  sung  of  Jcnkin  and  Julian  for  their  maed  | 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode, 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  among  ; 

I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood. 
That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng  } 
To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong  i 

I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  crMd  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
*  Sir,*  saith  he, '  will  you  our  wine  assay  f 

I  answered, '  That  can  not  much  me  grieve, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  f 
I  ^nk  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pa^ ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  I  yede. 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed,  kc 

The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  IIL,  and  Henry 
VIL,  extending  between  the  years  1461  and  1509, 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  though  there  waa  no 
lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine 
poets,  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  *  displayed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  j^um- 
seology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate.* Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  leeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  upon 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  coming 
with  their  fhll  force  upon  the  less  favourably  sita- 
ated  nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking  some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Heniyaon, 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
peculiar  respect 

ROBERT  HENRT80N. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  roeroorlals, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline, 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  The  Testament  of  Cresseid,  being  a  sequel  to 
Chauccr*s  romantic  poem,  Troydis  and  Cresaeide, 
He  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  mod 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  dia- 
racter.  One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  story  of 
the  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  which  he  tieRts 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautifully  expressed  moraL 

[^Dinner  given  hy  the  Town  Mouse  to  the  Ckmntry  JTonse.] 

*  *  their  harboury  if  as  tane 

Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  was  plenty, 
Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  richt  hie^ 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt^ 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

After,  when  they  disposit  were  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuish^  and  went  to  meRt, 
On  eveiy  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine, 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit  ; 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit 
Except  ane  thing — ^they  drank  the  water  dear 
Instead  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gude  cheetSi 

With  blyth  upcast  and  meny  countenance. 

The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest, 

Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difierenoe 

Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sainr^  nest. 

'  Yea,  dame,*  quoth  sho,  *  but  how  (ang  will  this  Uwl  f 
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*  For  erennair,  I  wait,'  and  linger  too  ;* 

'  Oif  that  be  true,  ye  Me  at  ease,'  qaoth  sho. 

To  eik  the  cheer,  in  plentjr  furth  they  krouGht 

A  plate  of  ^roatis  and  a  duh  of  meal, 

A  th*eif^  01  cakes,  I  trow  sho  spared  them  noucht, 

Abundantlj  about  her  for  to  S^l. 

Fumiage  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jeil, 

A  idiite  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw. 

Instead  of  spice,  to  creish  their  teeth  witha*. 

Tlias  made  they  merry,  while  they  micht  nae  mair, 
And,  *  Hail  Yule,  hail  1*  they  ciyit  up  on  hie ; 
But  after  joy  aftentimes  comes  care. 
And  trouble  afWr  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  they  sat  in  all  their  solity. 
The  Spenser  cam  with  keyis  in  his  hand. 
Opened  the  door,  and  them  at  dinner  fanid. 

They  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose. 
But  on  to  gae,  wha  micht  the  foremost  win  ; 
The  burgess  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes, 
Her  sister  had  nae  place  to  hide  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
Sae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gude  rede. 
For  rery  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

Then  as  God  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case. 
The  Spenser  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
Nowther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase. 
Bat  on  he  went  and  cast  the  door  up-wide. 
This  burgess  ioouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  h'ole^o  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 

*  How,  fair  sister,  cry  peep,  where'er  thou  be.' 

The  rural  mouse  lay  flatlinss  on  the  ground. 
And  for  the  deid  sho  was  fiQl  dreadand,^ 
For  till  her  heart  strake  mony  waeful  stound. 
As  in  a  ferer  trembling  foot  and  hand ; 
And  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  iand. 
For  reiy  pity  sho  began  to  greet. 
Syne  comfort  gare,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

'  Why  lie  ye  thus  t    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 

Come  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o'erpast.* 

The  other  answered  with  a  heary  cheer, 

I  may  nought  eat,  sae  aair  I  am  aghast. 

Lerer*  I  had  this  forty  dayis  fast. 

With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 

Then  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  ana  disease. 

With  fair  'treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise ; 
To  board  they  went,  and  on  together  sat. 
Bat  scanUy  had  they  drunken  anes  or  twice. 
When  in  cam  Gib  Hunt^,  our  jolly  cat. 
And  bade  God  speed.    The  burgess  up  then  gat, 
And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 
Bawdrons  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent. 

Frae  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae. 
While  up,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid  ; 
While  n^d  he  let  her  run  under  the  strae 
While  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik-hid ; 
Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
While  at  the  last,  through  fair  fortune  and  hap, 
Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Syne  up  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Sae  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her. 

And  by  the  cluiks  craftily  can  hing, 

nil  he  was  cane,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better  : 

&nie  down  &o  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

ITien  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  ay, 

'  Faieweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  mangery  is  minsets  all  with  care, 

Thy  guise  is  gude,  thy  gane-full  sour  as  gall ; 

The  Suhion  of  thy  feris  is  but  fair, 

80  shall  thou  find  hereafterwaid  may  falL 

I  thank  yon  cortain,  and  yon  parpane  wall. 


Of  my  defimoe  now  fine  yon  cruel  beast ; 
Almighty  God,  keep  me  fra  tic  a  feast  I 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frae. 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne'er  come  again.' 

With  that  sho  took  her  leave,  and  forth  can  gae, 

While  through  the  com,  while  throu^^  the  plain. 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  fain. 

And  meirily  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  fure. 

Bui  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den. 
As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  grit. 
Full  beinly  stuffit  was  baith  butt  and  boi. 
With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  lye  and 
Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enourii  of  meat, 
In  quiet  and  ease,  withouten  [onyj  dread. 
Bat  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  gaed. 

[From  ike  Moral,} 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dieid ; 
Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid. 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 
Ofl'timis  make  ane  eyil  conclusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfor,  in  this  coontry. 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 


*  A  ist  of  twmtj-ftmr. 
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2%e  Chrment  of  Good 

Would  my  good  lady  loye  me  hm^ 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Oar  make  her  body  till.l 

Of  high  honoiir  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  hc^  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  eoTemanoe,  so  good 

Na  deeming  uiould  her  deir? 

Her  sark'  should  be  her  body  next, 

Of  chastity  so  white : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mixl, 

The  same  should  be  perfyte.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  constano^ 

Lacit  with  lesum^  lore  ; 
The  mailies^  of  continuance. 

For  neyer  to  remoye. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodliness, 

"V^U  ribbon 'd  with  renown  ; 
PurfiU'd  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk^  plao(H 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioiin. 

Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity, 

About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  humility. 

To  thole  »  both  wind  and  weit » 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  hayings 

And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  panslng," 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.^ 

Her  sleeyes  should  be  of 

To  keep  her  fra  despair : 
Her  gloTis  of  good  govemanoe^ 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickoness. 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  proyide. 

>  (^ose  to  bs  made  to  her  ih^w.  'Ifoepialoni 

Injiirshcr.  •Shift  « Parfeot  •LawftaL 

•ByeM-hoIeafor  laolnfhsrklrtto.  T  pm^U^  (AwMk), 

IM^Iwl,  or  bordsrad.  SEsoh.  •Badura       »Wsl. 

iiThialdnf;         »  B«  ntok-ilhboB  of  pl^. 
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Then  flew  thir  birdis  o*er  the  bonghU  sheen. 

Singing  of  love  amang  the  leariB  small ; 

Whose  eid&nt  plead  yet  made  mj  thou^tis  grein,' 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  tiarail : 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail. 

Again  for  lore,  when  lore  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale  ; 

All  loTO  is  lost  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

TheDanee^ 

Of  Februar  the  fifteenth  nicht. 
Full  lang  before  the  dajis  licht, 

I  lay  intiU  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith  hearen  and  hell ; 
Methocht  amangs  the  fiendis  fell, 

Mahoun^  gart  cry  ane  Dance 
Of  shrcwia  that  were  never  shriven,^ 
Agains  the  fast  of  Fasteru's  Eren,^ 

To  mak  their  observance 
He  bade  gallauds  gac  graith  a  ffuise,' 
And  cast  up  eamonds^in  the  skies, 

As  vanots  does  in  France. 


Heillie7  harlots,  haughten-wise,^ 
Came  in  with  mony  sundry  guise, 

But  yet  leuch  never  Mahoun  ; 
While  precsts  came  in  with  bare  shaven  necks. 
Then  all  the  fiends  leuch  and  made  geeks. 

Black-belly  and  Bausy-broun^ 
•  •  • 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins. 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sinf 

Begoud  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  m  all  the  Dance  was  Pridb, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  sid^ 

Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  ;10 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  rumples^^  to  the  heel 

His  kethat^  for  the  nanes.^^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippit. 

They  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandished  like  a  bear ; 
Boasters,  braggarts,  and  bargainers. 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  'feir  of  weir,W 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel  ; 
Their  1^  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

noward  was  their  effeir : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  befl,!' 
Some  jaggit  others,  to  the  heft. 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

1  WhoM  close  dispotoUon  yet  moved  my  tbongfata 
*TheDeviL  *  Aocorwd  men,  wbo  had  never  besn 

•iMolved  In  the  other  world.  <  The  eve  of  Lent 

*  Prepare  a  masque.  *  Oamhola.  7  protid. 

*  Haughtily.         *  The  names  ot  popolar  qriMts  In  SeotUuid. 
i<^  Somethiof  loaohing  puffed  up  manners  a^iean  to  be  hinted 

at  In  this  obecure  Ifaie.  "  Laxfe  folds.  »  Robe. 

M  For  the  occaaloo.   i*  Arrsyedln  theaoooatiemeatsof  war. 
^*  Gave  blows. 

*  •Donbar  Is  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  *  •  His  Danes  of  the 
flovsn  Deadly  81ns,  though  It  would  be  absurd  to  eompave  It 
with  the  beauty  and  r^nement  of  the  oelebrated  Ode  on  the 
PiMBioDB,  has  yet  an  animated  ptetareaquenees  not  unlike  that 
ef  OoUins.  The  effect  of  both  pieces  shows  how  much  more 
potent  aUegorioal  ilguree  become,  by  being  made  to  fleet  sud- 
denly before  the  Imagination,  than  by  behig  detained  in  its 
view  by  prolonged  deecrlptlon.  Dunbar  ooi^nres  up  the  per- 
soBllled  ehu,  as  Collins  does  the  paeetone,  to  riae,  to  etrike,  to 

••Thqr  some  like 


Next  in  the  Dance  followed  Entt, 
Filled  full  of  feid  and  felony. 

Hid  malice  and  despite : 
For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled  ; 
Him  followed  mony  freik*  dissembled^ 

With  feigned  wordis  white  : 
And  flatterers  into  men*s  faces  ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places. 

To  lee  that  had  delight ; 
And  rouners  of  fals  losings, 
Alas  !  that  courts  of  noble  kingi, 

Of  them  can  never  be  quit. 

•  •  • 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  Covetic% 
Root  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice. 

That  never  could  be  content : 
Caitiff,  wretches,  and  ockerars,^ 
Hood-pykes,3  hoarders,  and  gaUiereii| 

AH  with  that  warlock  went : 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  mcthought,  a  fother,'* 

As  fire-flaught  maist  fervent ; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot, 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  thioal 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent.^ 

Syne  SwBiRifESS,^'  at  the  second  bidding 
Came  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  sleepy  was  his  grunyie  ;7 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddron,^ 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,' 

Him  servit  ay  with  sunyie.^ 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyie, 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinyie 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  t^ 
In  dance  they  were  sae  slaw  of  feet. 
They  gave  them  in  the  fire  a  heat. 

And  made  them  quicker  of  coun^a.^ 

•  •  • 

Then  the  foul  monster  Gluttont, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  greedy, 

To  dance  he  did  him  dress : 
Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart. 
With  can  and  collop,  caup  and  quarty 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  waistful  wally-drag. 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  forth  wag. 

In  creish  that  did  incress. 
Drink  !  ay  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape  ; 
The  Fiends  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap. 

Their  levery^^  was  nae  less. 

•  •  • 

Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doubi. 
For  gleemen  there  were  halden  out. 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  ;^* 
Except  a  menstral  that  slew  a  man, 
Sae  till  his  heritage  he  wan. 

And  entered  by  brief  of  richt. 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hie! and  padiin  t^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northward  in  a  nook  : 
By  he  the  coronach  had  done  shout, 
Erschemcn  so  gathered  him  about, 

In  hell  great  room  they  took  : 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter. 
Full  loud  in  Ersche  begond  to  clatter. 

And  roop  like  raven  and  rook. 

1  Many  contentions  pemlia  *  Usurers. 

•  Miaen.  <  Great  quantity.  •  Brery  colm^ 

•  Laiinees.  7  YiMge.  •  Dirty,  laay  tipplera, 

•  Slow  and  deepy  drabo.  >«  Bxcnav.  i>  Loins. 
I*  Circulation,  as  of  coin.                   >•  Reward. 

^*  A  compliment,  obTloualy,  to  the  poetioU  profeoelon. 
1*  Pageant.     In  thfat  etanaa  Dunbar  eatirisea  the  outUndi 
hahils  and  kofaage  ef  the  Highkodon. 
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DuniAi. 


The  Deril  ne  dearit  wm  with  their  jrell. 
That  in  the  deei>e8t  pot  of  hell, 

He  imoorit  them  with  unoolL 


TidmgiJratkeSeuion, 


CA 


two  ratios,  desigiMd  to  MtfarlM  tlie 
in  tlie  ■Dpnme  drU  law  oomt  of  SooUmmL] 

Ane  muirland  man,  of  apland  mak, 
At  hame  thus  to  his  neighbour  spak. 
What  tidings,  gossip,  peace  or  weir  1 
The  tother  rounit^  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  you  under  this  confessioUi 
But  lately  lichtit  ofTmj  meare, 

I  come  of  Edinburgh  fra  the  Session. 

What  tidings  heard  jou  there,  I  pray  you  t 
The  tother  answerit,  I  sail  say  you  : 
Keep  well  this  secret,  gentle  brother ; 

Is  na  man  there  that  trusts  auotiier : 
Ane  common  doer  of  transgression. 

Of  innocent  folk  prereens  a  futher  :9 
Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  with  his  fallow  rouns  him  to  please, 
That  wald  for  enry  bite  aff  his  nese  ;^ 
His  fa*  some  by  the  oxter*  leads  ; 
Somepatters  with  his  mouth  on  beads, 

Inat  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Some  becks  full  law  and  shaws  oare  heads, 

Wad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed  ;^ 
Some,  super-expended,  goes  to  bed  ; 
Some  spcwds,  for  he  in  court  has  means ; 
Some  of  partiality  complcens. 

How  feid^  and  farour  flemis?  discretion ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts  ; 
Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps  ; 
Some  is  continued  ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes  ; 
Some  maks  him  merry  at  the  wines  ; 

Some  is  put  out  of  his  possession  ; 
Some  berried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  soiqc  forsakes  God, 
Some  in  ane  lamb-skin  is  ane  tod  f 
Some  in  his  tongue  his  kindness  turses  ;' 
Some  cuts  throats,  and  some  pykes  purses ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  witn  procession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  tnem  curses  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Keligious  men  of  direrse  places 

Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 

•  •  *  « 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  profession, 
The  younger  at  the  elder  leers  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

CfDucreHon  in  Giving, 

To  speak  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 
Some  giTes  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  giyes  to  them  that  nothing  needs ; 

In  Oiring  sould  Discretion  m. 

Some  gires  for  pride  and  glorr  rain  ; 
Some  giTes  with  grudging  and  with  pain ; 

Some  giTes  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  giTes  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  OiTing  sould  Discretion  be. 


s  Is  adraDosd  before  a  griat  number. 
« Armpit.  •  PMgei       « HostUity. 

•FSB  • 


•  Noasb 
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Some  giTes  for  thank,  and  some  for  threat) 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  gives  meat ; 

Some  givis  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifts  era  some  m^  na  man  treit  s 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  is  for  gift  sae  lang  required. 
While  that  the  craver  be  so  tired. 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  be, 
Tht  thank  is  frustrate  and  expired : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  little  full  wretchedly. 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,i 

And  for  a  hood-pick  halden  is  hfl^ 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  iy«| 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  laige, 
That  all  o'er-laden  is  his  barge ; 

Then  vice  and  prodigalitie, 
There  of  his  honour  does  dischuge : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  to  the  rich  gives  his  gear, 
That  might  his  giftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  fault!*  wmid  JB% 
His  cry  not  enters  in  his  ear : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  strangers  with  faces  new. 
That  yesterday  fra  Flanders  flew  ;3 

And  to  auld  servants  list  not  see^ 
Were  they  never  of  sae  great  virtue : 

In  Giving  sould  DiKretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie,^ 
Some  gives  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie| 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie, 
And  balds  all  janglers  at  disdenvie : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays. 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says. 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knawi  1m  ) 
Are  mony  sic  now  in  thir  davs : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thewi  | 
Some  gives  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews  ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authorities 
But  in  their  office  gude  fund  in  few  if : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochines  full  wide, 
Kirks  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  o'eisef^ 

Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guidt  2 

ui  Giving  sould  Discretian  be. 

CfDi»erdi<mimTakmg. 

Afler  Giving  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  sude  forsaking ; 

Some  takes  o*er  little  authorities 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaildqg  il^ 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be* 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls. 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul's ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  has  M^ 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growis  on  the  fur; 

In  mails  and  gersomiP  raisit  o'er  hie  | 
And  gars  them  beg  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

1  AppreoUtad.  *  Btarration. 

*  ▲  laffs  proportion  of  the  strsofers  who  visUsd 
this  oariy  period  wera  probably  from  Flaadsn.      * 

•FooUih.  •lUntssttdflDssafsatix* 
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Faiih  of  hit  paliMse  rojal  ishit  Pboebua, 
With  goldcD  crown  and  TiMce  glorious, 
CnMp  h^n,  bricht  m  chiysolite  or  topax; 
For  whaae  hue  micht  nane  bchald  his  lace. 
Thm  anriato  Tanet  of  Ids  throne  sorerane 
Wtth  g^tterand  clance  o'crspread  the  ooeaiie;^ 
The  laig£  iludes,  lemand  all  of  licht. 
But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht. 
For  to  behald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea, 
The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  loune  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene.    *    * 
And  lustj  Flora  did  her  bloomis  spread 
Under  the  feet  of  Phoebus'  sulrart^  steed  ; 
The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  seleouth'  hues. 
Wood  and  forest,  obnumbrate  with  bews.^    *    * 
Towers,  turrets,  kimals,^  and  pinnacles  hie, 
Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 
Stude  painted,  erery  fane,  phiol,<<  and  Btage,7 
Upon  the  plain  sround  by  their  awn  umbrage. 
Of  Eoltts'  north  blasts  harand  no  dreid. 
The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid; 
The  com  crops  and  the  beir  new-braird 
With  gladsome  garment  reresting  the  jerd.^     *    * 
The  prai^  besprent  with  springand  sprouts  dispen 
For  caller  humours^^^  on  tbe  Sewj  nicht 
Bendering  some  place  the  gerse^piles  their  licht; 
As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summons  day 
Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away; 
And  bliasful  Uossoms  in  the  bloomed  yerd. 
Submits  thm  heids  to  the  young  sun*8  safeguard. 
Irj  leaves  rank  o*erspread  the  barmkin  wall; 
The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 
Furth  of  fresh  bourgeonsll  the  wue  grapes  yingi' 
Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hing ; 
The  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 
Cerqkreadand  leaves  of  nsiure's  tapestries ; 
Soft  graesy  verdure  after  balmy  shouirs. 
On  curland  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 
'    The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  small. 
And  erery  flouer  unlappit  in  the  dale.     *    * 
Sere  downis  small  on  den ti  lion  spranc, 
The  young  green  bloomed  strawberry  leaTCS  amang ; 
Jimp  jeiy^ouirs  thereon  leares  unshet, 
Frcah  primrose  and  the  purpour  Tiolct ;    *    * 
,   Hearenly  lillies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white. 
Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite.    *    * 
Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 
Thir  galyard  gardens  and  each  green  hcrbere 
M^Kt  amiable  wax  the  emeraat  meads ; 
Swarm  is  souchis  through  out  the  respand  reeds. 
Orer  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 
Searchand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 
Phoebus'  red  fowl,l3  his  cural  crest  can  steer, 
Oft  streikand  forth  his  heckle,  crawand  cleer. 
Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 
Pickaiul  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 
Hin  wirij  Toppa  and  Paiiolet  him  by-~ 
A  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bigamy. 
The  painted  powne'^  pacand  with  blumes  gym, 
Kefft  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-rim, 
Iiihrouaed  in  his  featiiering  bright  and  sheen, 
Shapand  the  prent  of  Argus'  hundred  een. 
Aniang  the  bowis  of  the  olire  twists, 
Sere  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nestsi, 
Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  aiks 
Ilk  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makes. 
In  comers  and  dear  fenestres  of  glass, 
Full  busily  Arachne  wearand  was, 
To  knit  her  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 
Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  file. 
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So  dusty  powder  upstours^  in  ereiy  street. 
While  corby  gaspit  for  the  ferrent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  Tales, 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  close  of  pales. 
The  busteous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hertis  through  the  thick  wood-ehaw* 
The  young  fawns  followand  the  dun  daes. 
Kids,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raet. 
In  leisurs  and  on  Icyis,  little  lambs 
Full  t&it  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  damfi 
On  salt  streams  wolk>  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damysels, 
In  Bfiny  graTes^  wanderand  by  sprins  wells ; 
Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplcts  for  their  head. , 
Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  roundk 
With  voices  smill,  while  all  the  dale  resounds. 
\\niercso  they  walk  into  their  carolinff. 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  nnf  . 
Ane  sang, '  The  ship  sails  orer  the  sidt  mem, 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  my  leman  hame.* 
Some  other  sings,  *  I  will  be  blythe  and  lichty 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht.^ 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rouni^  to  and  fro. 
To  leis?  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 
After  their  guise,  now  sin^and,  now  in  sorrow, 
With  heartis  pensive  the  lang  summer's  monow; 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 
Some  livis  in  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Denpairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  xrace. 
His  purgatory  he  finds  in  every  place.    •    • 
Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  <^er  part. 
Their  blissful  lay  intoning  erery  art,    ♦    • 
And  all  small  fowl  is  singis  on  the  spray. 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  heibis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  flourist  flouirs  dieen. 
Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 
Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fruit  and  grainy 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild^  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year. 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plewi^ 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  Dew% 
^^'clcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meada, 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  ipreadi 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  thj  bricht  beamis,  gladdind  alL  *    * 

JOHN  8KELT0II. 

John  Sksltoit  flourished  aa  a  poet  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  rector  of 
Dysse,  in  Norfdk,  and  chiefly  wrote  fatiret  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  charge.  Tlie  pasquils  of  Skelton  are 
copious  and  careless  effhsions  of  coarse  humour,  dis- 
playing a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  but  he  could  also  assume  a  more  amiable 
and  poetical  manner,  as  in  the  following  canzonets— 

lb  MUtren  Margaret  ffimey. 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness. 

Much  mirth  and  no  msdness. 

All  good  and  no  badness ; 

So  joyously, 

80  maidenly, 

80  womanly. 

Her  demeaning, 
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€Bnd  Pram  of  his  Love  Geraldine, 

n  Tfucan'  came  my  lady's  worthy  nee ; 
ftir  Florence  was  some  time  their  ancient  aeat ; 
wnestem  isle,  whote  pleasant  shore  doth  face 
rUd  Camber's  cliffs,  did  giro  her  lirelj  heat : 

JOcd  ahe  was  with  milk  of  Iritth  breast ; 

!cr  sire,  an  earl ;  her  dame  of  princes'  blood : 

n  tender  Tears,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

Tith  king^  child,  where  she  tasteth  costlj  food. 

ladon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
right  is  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  hi^ht : 
D|^on  me  taaght  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
JM  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 

-  bean^  of  kind,  her  virtaes  from  aboTe ; 
Ifj  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  lore  1 

Tew  no  aoe  is  content  with  hit  own  estate^  and  how 
age  of  AiJdren  is  the  happiest,  if  they  had  dnU  to 
it. 


Irfud  in  mj  quiet  bed. 

In  study  as  1  were, 
I  saw  within  my  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  erery  thought  did  show 

So  lively  in  mine  eyes. 
Thai  now  I  sit^hed,  and  then  I  smiled, 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy, 
In  thought  how  oft  that  he 

Did  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 
A  tall  young  man  to  be. 

Tlie  young  man  eke  that  feels 
His  bones  with  pains  opprest. 

How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 
To  Utc  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore. 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again. 

To  lire  so  much  the  more. 

Wherrat  full  oft  I  smiled. 
To  sec  how  all  these  three, 

Ftom  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 
Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

And  musing  thus,  I  think, 

The  case  is  very  strange. 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  liye  in  woe. 

Doth  ercr  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  la^, 

I  saw  my  withered  skm. 
How  it  doth  show  ray  dented  thws, 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin  ; 

And  eke  my  toothless  chaps. 
The  gates  of  my  right  way. 

That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak. 
Do  thus  unto  me  say : 

Tlie  white  and  hoarish  hairs. 

The  messengers  of  age, 
llmt  show,  like  lines  m  true  belief^ 

That  thb  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand«  and  feel 
Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 

The  wiiich  do  write  two  a^  paat. 
The  third  now  coming  in« 

Hang  up,  therefore,  the  bit 
Of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 

And  thon  that  therein  beaten  art, 
Hm  hai^piMt  life  define : 


Whereat  I  si^ed,  and  said. 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy. 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  mbf 

To  every  little  boy ; 

And  tell  them  thus  from  me. 

Their  time  most  happy  is. 
If  to  their  time  they  reason  had, 

To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

T^e  Means  to  attain  Happy  Lift, 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain  ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind, 
The  equal  frcnd  ;  no  grudge,  no  strife  ; 

No  chance  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  hi»lthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wiscdom  joined  with  simplenees  ; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care  ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  opprea. 
The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might. 

tnt  THOMAS  WTATT. 

In  amorons  poetry,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  this  age,  Surrey  bad  a  f^ow-la- 
bourer  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIU, 
Wyatt  was  a  man  highly  educated  for  his  age,  a 
great  traveller,  and  generally  accomplished.  He 
died  of  a  fever  caught  by  riding  too  fast  on  a  hot 
day  firom  Falmouth,  while  engaged  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  expressive  of  the  various 
feelings  he  experienced  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  are  not  with- 
out refinement,  and  some  share  of  poetical  feeling. 

7%e  lovei's  Ivte  cannni  he  bhrned,  though  it  sing 
of  his  lady*s  unlindness. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  Nudi  tunes  as  pleascth  me ; 
Thou^  my  songs  be  somewhat  stranse, 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  dumge^ 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

My  Lute,  alas  !  doth  not  ofllcnd. 
Though  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend, 
To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me  ; 

Then  though  my  songs  be  somewhat  plain, 

And  toucheth  some  that  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny. 

But  as  I  strike  tney  must  obey ; 
Bleak  not  them  then  so  wrongfully. 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite. 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spite^ 
Blame  not  my  Late  1 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change^ 
And  falsed  feith,  must  needs  be  knowB  } 

The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange  ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  since  that  by  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art, 
BUune  not  mj  Lult  I 
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Blame  but  thjself  that  hast  miidoiie^ 
And  well  dewrred  to  hare  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thj  way,  so  eril  b^ne. 
And  then  my  Lute  thall  sound  Uiat  same ; 

But  if  till  then  ray  fingers  plaj, 

Bj  thj  desert  their  wonted  way. 

Blame  not  mj  Lute ! 

Farewell !  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain, 

Yet  have  I  found  out  for  thj  sake, 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rii3rmey 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time. 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 

J%e  rt^mred  Lover  exuUdh  tn  \%$  PreoioiH^  cmd 
vcwtth  to  rtmainfrte  until  DeaUL 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be  ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  1  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently ; 
I  mean  nothine  but  honesty ; 
And  though  folks  judge  full  direnelyy 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain, 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  will  feign ; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pain. 

Divers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow. 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe, 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoever  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay. 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say  ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Who  judgeth  well,  well  Qod  them  send ; 
Wlio  judgeth  evil,  God  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight, 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  nghty 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true. 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew, 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee. 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see. 
That  1  am  aa  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

That  Pleature  ii  fnuoed  with  efsay  Paiiu 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue, 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine, 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean. 
May  hurt  and  hod  :  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health, 

Knee  every  woe  ia  joined  with  some  wealth. 


The  Oomiier^g  Lift, 

In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  amy. 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repaek, 

The  life  in  banquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  plaj  | 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  tMli^ 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold. 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  gold* 

Of  the  Mean  omd  Sure  Eetate. 

Stand  whoso  lists,  upon  the  slipper*  wheel, 

Of  high  estate,  and  let  me  h^  rejoice^ 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  deal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  jojib 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass. 

And  when  my  years  be  passed  witnout  aimor^ 
Let  me  die  old  aUer  the  common  trace. 

For  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  pass 
That  known  is  to  all,  but  to  himself,  alas  I 
He  dieth  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  fiioe. 

THOMAS  TU8SBB. 

Amongst  the  poets  dating  towards  the  oonduilon 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thomas  Tds- 
8ER,  author  of  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  bora  about  1523,  of  ao  andent 
family ;  had  a  good  education ;  and  commenced  ^e 
at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  PSget  After- 
wards he  practised  farmikig  suocessivcbr  at  Batwood 
in  Sussex,  Ipsvrich,  Fairsted  in  Essex,  Norwidi,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  wmlk,  be 
betook  himself  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  chorister,  and,  it  is  sidd,  a  fiddler. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did 
not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor  in  London, 
in  1580. 

Tusser's  poem,  entitled  a  Hondreth  Good  PottUa  of 
Husbandries  which  was  first  published  in  1557,  is  a 
series  of  practical  directions  for  fanning,  expressed 
in  simple  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  dull  verse. 
It  was  afterwards  expanded  by  other  writers,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  Htmdreth  Points  of 
Good  Husbandrie :  the  last  of  a  considerable  number 
of  editions  appeared  in  17101^ 

lIHrections  for  Cultivatmg  a  Hop-OttrdetL] 

Whom  fancy  persuadeth,  among  other  cropi^ 
To  have  for  his  spending  sufficient  of  h<^M, 
Must  willingly  follow,  of  choices  to  choosey 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  daj. 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  stoae^ 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest  mould. 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  guden-plot  ttOllld| 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  overflown, 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  kxkowBu 


The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southly  and 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard  once  found  as  is  teld^ 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  biiiii» 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  tun* 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt. 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  malt ; 
And  being  woll  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  lafl| 
And  drawing  abide — ^if  ye  £awnoi  too' 
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Many,  I  lent  mj  ^[onip  mr  mare,  to  fetch  hame  ooali, 

And  he  her  drounit  into  the  auanry  holei ; 

And  I  ran  to  the  oonsUtory,  for  to  plemTie, 

And  there  I  happenit  amang  ane  greedie  meinTie.^ 

Thej  gaTe  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  cUomdmm; 

Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  libdlandwn; 

Within  ane  month  I  gat  eui  oppomendum; 

In  half  ane  year  I  gat  inter-loqumdum^ 

And  syne  1  gat — how  call  ye  it  1 — ad  rtpUecmdmn; 

Bot  I  could  neTer  ane  word  yet  understand  lum : 

And  then  they  gart  me  cast  out  mony  placks, 

And  gart  mc  pay  for  four-and-twenty  acts. 

Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  condudendmnt^ 

The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

Thus  they  po»ti)oued  me  twa  year  with  their  trMn, 

Syne,  hodie  ad  octo,  hade  me  come  again  : 

And  then  tbir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  fiui 

For  sentence,  silrer,  they  cry  it  at  the  last. 

Of  pronundnnditm  they  made  me  wonder  fain, 

Bot  I  gal  never  my  gude  grey  wart  ogam. 

Supplioaiioii  in  CotUempiiom  qf  Sidt  TmU^ 

(1538.) 

SoTcieign,  I  mean''  of  thir  side  tails, 
Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails. 
Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels, 
Express  again'  all  commonweals. 
Though  bishops,  in  their  pontificals, 
Haye  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails, 
For  dignity  of  their  office  ; 
Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  emprice ; 
Howbeit  they  use  sic  grayity, 
Conformand  to  their  majesty, 
Though  their  robe-royals  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  rery  scorn. 
That  CTery  lady  of  the  land 
Sttiould  hare  her  tail  so  side  trailand  ; 
Howbeit  they  been  of  high  estate, 
The  queen  they  should  not  counterfeit. 

Wherever  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  causay  they  soop  clean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  irk  ;  ^ 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair. 

The  duflt  flies  highest  into  the  air. 

And  all  their  faces  does  begary, 

Oif  they  could  speak,  they  wald  them  waiy.    *    * 

But  I  have  maist  into  despite 

Poor  claggocks^  clad  in  Raploch  white, 

Whilk  has  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees, 

Will  have  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit^  was  yestreen. 

The  mom,  will  counterfeit  the  queen.    *    * 

In  bam  nor  byre  she  will  not  bide. 

Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  side. 

In  burghs,  wanton  burgess  wiyei 

Wha  may  have  sidest  tails  striyes, 

Weel  bordered  with  yelyet  fine. 

But  foUowand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  summer,  when  the  streets  ories. 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  skies  ; 

Nane  may  gac  near  them  at  their  ease. 

Without  they  cover  mouth  and  neese.    *    * 

I  think  maist  pane  after  ane  rain. 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  they  step  furth  through  the  street, 

Their  fauldings  flajis  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  claith,  within  few  yean, 

Nor  wald  cleid  fifty  score  of  fkeirs.    *    * 
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Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite. 
For  dread  some  duddron^  me  despite  ; 
Notwithstanding,  I  will  conclude. 
That  of  side  taib  can  come  nae  gude^ 
Sider  nor  may  their  ankles  hide. 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride. 
And  pride  prooeeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  evil. 

Ane  other  fault.  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  een ; 
When  gentlemen  bid  them  gude  day. 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away.    *    * 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  amended. 
My  flyting,^  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended  ; 
But  wald  your  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ye  should  mak, 
Buth  through  the  land  and  burrowstoimfl, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  will  say,  this  is  nae  bouMs,^ 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  wald  they  clenge  their  filthy  tails, 
Whilk  over  the  mires  and  middings  traili^ 
Then  should  my  writing  clengit  b^ 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  me. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tails. 

That  duddrons  and  duntibours  through  the  dubs  kiUf. 

{The  BuUding  of  the  Tower  of  Babei,  amd 
Confuium  of  TonguaJ] 

(From  Um  Jfonarohle.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  found* 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld. 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion. 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  labour^ 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers. 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon. 
With  Strang  ingenious  masonry. 
Upward  their  waA  did  fortify ;    •    • 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  fulish  people  did  intend. 
That  till  the  neaven  it  should  ascend: 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  teen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  wark  they  made^ 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  layi, 
Micht  been  twa  fitthom  in  our  days ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  tiiis  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht, 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  bck^ 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length: 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  Uiodit^ 
Gif  Babylon  be  heich,  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  God  omnipotent, 
To  whom  all  things  been  pnsent,    *    * 
He  seeand  the  anibition. 
And  the  prideful  presumption. 
How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 
Up  through  the  heavms  till  ascend. 
Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 
That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said ; 
Where  was  but  ane  language  afofe^ 
God  send  tkem  languagetthree  soon ; 
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Afore  UiAt  time  all  tp$k  Hebiew, 

Then  tome  began  for  to  speak  Grew, 

Some  Datch,  eome  Unguaee  SaraoeHy 

And  some  began  to  tpotk  liatin. 

The  mauter  nien  gan  to  ga  wild, 

Ciyaad  for  trees,  uiej  brm!ht  them  tyliL 

Some  laid.  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 

llicn  brocht  the j  to  them  itoclu  and  itanet ; 

And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion. 

Ban  ragand  like  ase  wild  lion. 

Menacing  them  with  words  rade. 

Bat  nerer  ane  word  they  understood.  *    * 

-  for  final  conclusion. 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart, 

Ilk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt.    *    * 

BUCBLLAVBOUS  FXBCU  OF  THB  PBUOD  1400-1558. 

A  few  pieces  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VllL  and 
Edwaid  VL,  some  of  which  are  by  uncertain  authors, 
may  be  added,  as  further  lUustratiTC  of  the  literary 
hiitory  of  that  period.  The  first  two  are  amongst 
tiie  esriiest  verses  in  which  the  metaphysical  re- 
fioements,  so  notable  in  the  subsequent  period,  are 
obserrablei 

A  Pram  rfhit  (the  PoeCi)  Lady. 

QIts  plaee,  yon  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselTes  at  all ! 
For  how  at  hand  approaeheth  one. 

Whose  lace  will  stain  you  all  1 

Tlw  virtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  have  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy : 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffioa 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould. 
Where  die  her  shape  did  take ; 

Or  dae  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
So  fair  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind. 
Whose  like  was  never  seen  nor  heard. 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 

In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast : 

What  will  you  more  we  say  t 
«  •  •  « 

Her  voaeal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  grace, 
More  ruddier  too  than  doth  the  r«>8e, 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus'  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Ne  at  no  wanton  pUy ; 
Nor  gaxing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gpicUing  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Is  miz'd  with  shame&c*dness ; 

All  vice  she  doth  wholly  reAise, 
And  hateth  idleni 


0  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 
How  virtue  can  repair, 

Aad  deck  in  her  such  honeity 
Whom  Nature  made  so  fiurl 

TMy  she  doth  as  ftr  exceed 
Our  women  now-a-days, 

As  doth  the  gillv  flower  a  weed, 
And  movs  a  thousand  ways. 


How  might  1  do  to  get  a  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  tree! 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaiF 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give : 
When  Death  doth  what  he  can. 

Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  mui. 

Amamtintm  Ira  amoris  rediniegraiio  ttU 
{Bf  Rlobnrd  Bdwards,  a  oourt  mualoisa  and  poet,  lOB-IMB.] 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  havt 

slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had 

She  siAed  sore,  and  spng  full  sweet,  to  bring  tho 

babe  to  rest. 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  a| 

her  breast. 
She  was  full  weaiy  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with 

her  child, 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd ; 
Then  did  she  say, '  Now  hare  I  found  the  proverb  true 

to  prove. 
The  falling  out  of  fSsithful  firiends  renewing  is  of 

love.* 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proveri)  for  to 

write. 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  little  brat, 
Much  matter  utter'd  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas 

she  sat; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creature 

bearing  life. 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  disoM 

and  strife: 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  sware  by  God 

above, 
'The  fiilling  out  of  fiuthful  friends  renewing  Ss  of 

love.* 

#  «  •  # 

'  I  marvel  much,  pardie,*  quoth  she, '  for  to  behold 

the  rout. 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world 

about: 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and 

some  can  smoothlv  smile. 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble,  and 

some  stout. 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  £U1 

out.* 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did 

remove, 
*The  fiilling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of 

lOVSb* 

[Chametaiflie  ofim  En^uhmom,'\ 

\fif  Andrew  Bourd.  pbysidaa  to  Remy  vm.  The  Ums 
form  aa  insoriptlon  under  the  plotnre  of  en  Rngltehman,  noksd, 
with  a  voU  of  doth  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  solswes  in  the 
other.3 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 

Musing  in  mv  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear. 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that. 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

AU  new  ftshions  bo  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  ; 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  dbould  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoopf 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 

I  will  have  a  gannent  reach  to  my  taiL 
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Then  I  am  a  minion,  for  I  wear  the  new  guiie^ 

The  next  year  after  I  hope  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  m  wearing  mj  goigvous  arraj. 

For -I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer*!  daj ; 

I  will  learn  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Frencn, 

And  I  will  learn  Dutch  sitting  on  mj  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  oyercorae  mj  adyersaries  by  land  and  bj  sea : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diverse  times  do  I  rue : 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  haye  all  things  at  will. 

If  I  were  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still* 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining* 

Hut  eyer  to  be  true  to  Ood  and  my  king. 

But  I  haye  such  matters  rolling  in  my  pate, 

That  I  will  and  do — I  cannot  tell  what. 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  haye  my  mind. 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  friend,  I'll  be  unkind* 

I  will  follow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade : 

]¥ho  shall  let  me !    The  deyil's  nails  are  unpared. 

Yet  above  all  things  new  fashions  I  love  well, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  have  but  a  time: 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine ! 

l%e  Nut-Brown  Maid, 

[RegardUiif  the  date  snd  author  of  this  piece  no  osrtalotjr 
SKista.  Prior,  who  founded  hia  Henrjf  and  Rnma  upon  It, 
fljces  its  date  about  1400 ;  hut  othera,  Judging  from  the  oompa- 
latlvaly  modern  Iinguage  of  it,  suppoae  it  to  have  been  oom- 
poaed  aubaequantly  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opena 
with  a  declaration  of  the  author,  that  the  faith  of  woman 
Is  stronger  than  is  generally  alleged,  in  proof  of  which  be  pro* 
posea  to  relate  the  trial  to  which  the  *  Not-Hrowne  Mayde'  wm 
expoaed  by  her  lover.  What  followa  conaiats  of  a  dialogue 
the  pair.] 

Hb. — It  standeth  so  ;  a  deed  is  do', 

Whereof  great  harm  shall  grow ; 
My  destiny  u  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee  :  the  one  must  be. 

None  other  way  I  know, 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,  my  own  heart  true ! 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — 0  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  UiH^ 

Tliat  changoth  as  the  moon  I 
My  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say.  Farewell  :  Nay,  nay. 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so !  whither  will  ye  go  I 

Alas  I  what  have  ye  done ! 
All  my  welfSbPC  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  chanee  if  ye  were  gone ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hbw — ^I  can  believe,  it  shall  ^u  grieve, 

And  somewhat  you  distrain  : 
But  afterward,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  aslake  ;  and  ye  shall  takt 

Comfort  to  you  asain. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  th^gg^it  t 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  yon* 

As  heartily  as  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone^  a  baniihed  man.' 


Shs. — ^Now  lith  that  ye  haye  thowiBd  to 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go, 

I  will  not  live  behind ; 
Shall  never  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid 

Was  to  her  love  unkind : 
Make  you  read^,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon  ; 
For  in  m v  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

Hs. — I  counsel  you,  remember  hxm 

It  if  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outUw  ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  beir 

A  bow,  read^  to  draw  ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live, 

Ever  in  dread  and  awe. 
Wliereby  to  you  great  harm  might  groir  I 

Yet  mtd  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  laj. 

It  is  no  maiden's  lore : 
But  love  Qiay  make  me  for  your  mke^ 

As  I  have  said  before. 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shooi 

To  get  us  meat  in  store ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  1  ask  no  more : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hr. — Yet  take  oood  heed,  for  ever  I  drtftd 

That  ye  could  not  sustain 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  yalliyi^ 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain. 
The  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  dnr  or  weet, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
Which  soon  should  grieve  you,  I  beliefie^ 

And  ye  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banish^  man. 

She. — Sith  I  have  here  been  p^Swil^T 

With  you  of  joy  and  bliis, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  we 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleaaiiae^ 

And,  shortly,  it  is  this. 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  paidk^ 

I  could  not  fore  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beeeech 

That  ye  were  soon  agone, 
For,  in  nnr  mind,  of  aU  mMiVSiyl 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  ye  ffo  thither,  ye  must  couidaiy 

When  ye  nave  list  to  dine. 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete^ 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine^ 
No  sheetes  clean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and  bom^ 

To  cover  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet, 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan ; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  gB^ 

Alone^  a  baniihftd  man. 
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BKMd — ^Anong  the  wild  deer,  radi  an  Mch^, 

As  men  laj  thai  je  be. 
Ye  maj  not  &il  of  good  TittaU, 

Where  is  lo  greal  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  liTdr, 

Shall  be  full  eweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  ihaU  li^t  weal 

Endure,  at  je  ihall  aee  ; 
And,  ere  we  ^,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  proTide  anone  ; 
For,  in  mj  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loTe  but  you  alone. 

Hb. — Lo  ^et  before,  je  muat  do  mora^ 

If  ye  will  £0  with  me ; 
Ai  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear, 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-lig|iiy 

To  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  thai  ye  will  aU  this  fulfill, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can  : 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Sbs. — ^I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you, 

Tlian  longeth  to  womanheed, 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread  ; 
But  now  adieu  1  I  must  ensue 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

HSd — Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  re  shall  not  go, 

And  I  shall  tell  you  why : 
Your  appetite  1  is  to  be  li^t 

Of  love,  I  weel  espy  : 
For  like  as  ^e  hare  said  to  me^ 

In  like  wise,  hardily. 
Ye  would  answer  whoeyer  it  were. 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman. 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

8h& — If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Such  words  to  say  l^  me ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed, 

Eie  I  lored  you,  pardie : 
And  though  that  I,  of  ancestry, 

A  baron's  daughter  be. 
Yet  haTo  you  prored  how  I  ^ou  lorad, 

A  squire  of  low  degree  ; 
And  erer  shall,  whatso  bdal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

HK(— A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled. 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  ! 
To  be  felUw  with  an  outlaw. 

Almighty  God  forbid  1 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squi^ 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day, 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed  :  wherefore,  good  maid. 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
la,  that  I  to  the  sreenwood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 


Shb.— Whateyer  befiOl,  I  neyer  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  leaye  mo  so, 

Than  haye  ye  me  betrayed. 
Remember  weel,  how  that  you  deal ; 

F^r  if  v^  as  ye  said, 
Be  so  unkind  to  leaye  behind. 

Your  loye,  the  Nut-Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  1  shall  die 

Soon  after  ye  be  ffone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  that  ye  went,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  haye  puryeyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  loye  more  than  you  ; 
Another  fairer  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  weel  ayow, 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  : 
It  were  mine  ease  to  liye  in  peace ; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can  ; 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

Shb. — Though  in  the  wood  I  undentood 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remoye  my  thought, 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  eyery  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  aU  that  she  wUl 

Command  me  to  my  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo. 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hk. — ^Mine  own  dear  loye,  I  see  thee  proro 

That  ye  be  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life. 

The  best  that  eyer  I  knew. 
Be  merry  and  glad  ;  no  more  be  sad ; 

The  case  is  cnonged  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  thiit,  for  your  truth. 

Ye  should  haye  cause  to  rue. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;  whateyer  I  said 

To  you,  when  I  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go  : 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She. — ^These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  me, 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen. 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  seen, 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Ye  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steal  from  me,  1  ween  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was, 

And  I  more  woe-beirone  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hk. — ^Ye  shall  not  need  further  to  dread  : 

I  will  not  disparikge. 
You  (God  defend  I)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  sreat  a  linei^e. 
Now  understand  ;  to  Westmoreland, 

Wliich  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring  ;  and  with  a  ring^ 

By  way  of  marriage, 
I  will  YOU  take,  and  lady  make^ 

As  shortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  haye  you  won  an  earPs  son. 

And  Ml »  baaiahad  man. 
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t  WOU  UCD  UT  tlUJT 
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une  at  the  lut  hour,  be  ilept  in  our  Lonl ;  of 
m  »  friar  •>»  the  soul,  in  muiner  of  a  atar,  Uka 
M  mooD  in  quantity,  and  the  iiid  in  clcantcM. 

9  hare  takpn  tti  rile 

,      d  vm.;  butitiSnt 

imple*  »™  of  a  Yery  homelj  oliaracter.  Hodrbt 
Fahuh  and  Edwikd  Hau.  ma?  be  regarded  ai  the 
flnt  writer*  id  thii  department  or  our  nntinnal  tlte- 
ntnre.  They  aimed  at  no  literary  cicellent*,  nor  at 
■Dj  MmnBemcnt  calculated  to  make  their  wriUngi , 
more  uaOnL  Their  tole  objerC  was  to  narrate 
minutely,  and  ai  far  at  their  opporlnniiie*  aUowcd, 
ftithhilly,  the  eventi  of  tlie  hiatory  of  their  eounby. 
Written  In  a  dull  and  t«dioiu  muiner,  without  an; 
ezerciae  of  taite  or  judgment,  witii  an  absolute  want 
of  diicrimination  ai  to  the  omparatiie  importance  of 
facta,  and  no  attempt  to  penetrate  the  motirei  of  the 
actors,  or  to  deacribc  mure  than  the  eTternai  featurea 
of  eren  the  greatett  of  tranmctiom,  the  ChroniDlw, 
as  they  are  called,  fiirm  masies  of  mutter  whieh  only 
a  modem  reader  of  a  peculiar  tiute,  curiosity,  or 
a  writer  in  qncit  of  materiali,  would  now  willingly 
pimiie.  Tet  it  must  be  admitled,  that  to  the& 
^  minntencai  and  indiicrimi nation  we  &rc  indebted  ftr 
wmbB  Chxtn.  t^B  proerralion  of  mnny  curioos  facta  and  illostra- 

*  tions  of  manners,  which  would  bare  olherwiae  been 

[/.qmtrf  of  Si  FraMii.]  Fahian.  who  wai  an  aldcnnan  and  sheriff  of  Lon- 

Fianei*,  nerrant  and  friend  of  Almighty  Ood,  was  don,  and  died  in  1512,  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of 

bon  ia  the  city  of  AnyM,  and  wai  made  a  merchant  English  biitory,  which  he  called  Tke  Gmetrdiaia  of 

DDto  the  ZJth  year  of  hii  age.  and  waitMi  hii  time  hy  SlnrieM,  and  which  has  been  aereral  times  {Hinted, 

lirinf  rainly,  whom  our  I<ord  corrected  by  theiconrp  the  last  time  in  1811,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry 

of  sidDeHi,  and  suddenly  changed  him  into  another  Ellis.    It  is  particularly  minute  with  regard  to  wb^ 

mmu  ;  h  that  he  began  to  shine  by  the  spirit  of  pro-  would  probably  appear  the  most  important  of  aU 

pheey.     For  on  a  lime,  he,  with  other  men  of  Penue,  thing!  to  the  worthy  alderman,  the  succ«saioD  ef 

waa  taken  priMner,  and  were  put  in  a  cruel  prison,  officer!  of  all  kinds  serring  in  the  cily  of  London  i 

whtra  all  the  other  wailed  and  soiTowed,  and  he  only  and  amongst  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V^ 

was  glad  and  eojayed.    And  when  they  hadrepreredi  the  author  does  not  omit  to  note  that  a  new  weather- 

kim  thereof,  he  anawered,  'Know  ye,'  said  ho,  'that  I  cock  was  placed  oD  the  top  of  St  Paul's  BCee|4(i 

am  joTful:  for  I   ihali   be  worshipped  as  a  aaint  Fabian  repcata  all  the  fabnkus  stories  of  eariy  Eng- 

thnngliaut  all  the  world.'    *    •    ■  liih  histiny,   which  had  first  Imxd  circuUted  bj 

On  a  time  ai  this  holy  man  wai  in  prayer,  the  derit  GcofiVey  of  Monmouth. 
ailed  bim  thrice  by  bis  own  name.     And  when  the 

bolr  man  had  aniwered  him,  he  said,  none  in  this  ,  — ..  ti_„_-^_  „,  r; r_i.- i 

TOW  »  »  tn>t  •  .taner.  l.l  1(  h,  «»n»  him,  oui  1"^  ar^m  ./ X,.,  r«.,m.) 

Lord  woald  pardon  him  ;  but  who  that  sleeth  hinueif  [Vortigem  had  lost  much  of  the  affections  of  his 

with  haid  penance,  shall  nerer  And  mercy.  And  anon,  people  by  marriage  with  Quern  Rowena-j    Orer  that, 

this  holy  man  knew  br  r^Tclation  the  fallacy  and  an  hereey,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began  then  to  spring 

daorit  or  the  fiend,  bow  be  would  hare  withdrawn  him  up  in  Britain.      For  the  which,   two   holy  biahoK 

&«  ta  do  well.     And  when  the  detil    saw  tbat   he  named  Germanua  and  Lupus,  as  of  Oaufryde  is  wil- 

ai^t  not  priTail  against  him,  ho  tempted  him  by  nessed,  came  into  Britain  to  reform  the  king,  tod 

grieroat  temptation  of  the  Beih.     And  when  this  holy  all  other  that  erred  from  the  war  of  tnilh. 

■nrant  of  God  felt  that,  he  despoiled*  hit  cloaths,  and  Of  this  holy  man,  St  Oennam,  Vincent  lltstorlal 

bMt  himself  right  hard  with  an  bard  cord,  saying,  saith,  that  upon   an  orening  when  the  weather  was 

'Una,  Vother  asa,  it  behoreth  thee  to  remain  and  passing  cold,  and  the  snow  fell  very  fast,  he  aied 

ta  be  beaten.'     And  when    the  temjilatian  departed  lodging  of  the  king  of  Britain,  for  him  and  his  com- 

not,  be  vent  out  uid  plunged  himself  in  the  anow,  all  peers,  which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitting  nnder 

aaked,  and  made  teren  great  balls  oif  snow,  and  pur-  a  bush  in  the  lield,  the  king'i  hcrdniao  paued  1^, 

posed  to  bare  taken  than  into*  his  body,  and  said,  and  seeing  this  bishop  with  his  company  tittini  u 

'This  greatest  is  thy  wifa ;  and  thces  four,  two  ben  the  weather,  desired  him  to  hit  house  to  take  Ibeta 

thy  daughters,  and  two  thy  sons ;  and  the  other  twain,  such  poor  lodging  at  he  had.    Whereof  the  Usbop 

that  one  thy  ehambrere,  and  that  othei  thy  Tarlet  or  being  glad  and  fain,  yodel  unto  the  houw  of  the  saio 

jeman ;  haste  and  clothe  them:  for  they  all  die  for  herdman,  the  which  lecciTed  him  with  glad  ilieer. 

eeld.   And  if  thy  business  that  thou  hast  abont  them.  And  for  him  and  bis  company,  willed  his  wife  to  kill 

piert  ye  sore,  then  terre  our  Lord  perfectly.'    And  his  only  calf,  and  to  dress  it  for  his  guest's  soppv  t 

anon,  the  deril  departed  from  him  all  eonfuwd  ;  and  the  which  was  also  done.     Wben  the  holy  man  bad 

B(  Ftancis  tttomcd  agun  unto  hit  oell  glorifying  supped,  he  called  te  htm  hit  hostess,  willing  and  de- 

Ood.            <                 •                 •  liriog  her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather  t«eth« 

He  was  enabled  in  his  life  bjmanymiraclee   *    *  all  the  bones  of  the  dead  calf;  and  them  so  gathered, 

and  the  reiy  death,  which  it  to  all  men  horrible  and  to  wrap  together  within  the  skin  of  the  said  calf.  And 

balefol,  be  admonished  them  te  pnise  it.     And  alio  then  it  Uy  in  the  stall  before  the  nek  near  unto  the 

be  warned  and  admonished  death  to  come  te  bim,  and  dams.     Which  done  according  to  the  commandmeBl 

Mid   *  Death,  my  sister,  welcome  be  you.'    And  when  of  the  holy  man,  shonly  after  the  calf  waa  netesed 
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aet  at  hU  libertj.  Then  the  Lord  Sa^re,  being  as 
before  ii  said,  at  Guildhxdl,  desired  that  he  might  be 
judged  bj  his  peers.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
sent  »  company  of  his  onto  the  hall,  the  whicn  per 
foroe  took  lum  from  his  officers,  and  so  brought  him 
unto  the  standard  in  Cheap,  where,  or^  he  were  half 
shriTen,  thej  strake  off  his  head  ;  and  that  done, 
pight  it  upon  ft  long  pole,  and  so  bore  it  about  with 


In  this  time  and  season  had  the  Captain  caused  a 
gentleman  to  be  taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
which  before  had  bwn  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  used,  as 
th^  said,  some  exti^rtions.  For  which  cause,  or  for 
be  had  faroured  the  I^rd  Saye,  by  reason  that  he  had 
married  his  daughter,  he  was  hurried  to  Miles  End, 
and  there,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.  And 
the  same  time  was  theie  also  beheaded  another  man, 
called  Baillie»  the  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
have  bcaxd  some  men  report.  This  Bail  lie  was  of  the 
familiar  and  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  where- 
fore, so  soon  as  he  espied  him  coming  to  him-ward,  he 
caat  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discoTer  his  liring  and 
old  mannem,  and  show  off  his  vile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wherefore,  knowing  that  the  sud  Baillie  used  to  bear 
scTOfws,-  and  prophesy  about  him,  showins  to  his  com- 
pany that  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  ill  disposition, 
and  that  they  should  well  know  by^uch  books  as  he 
bare  upon  him,  and  bade  them  search,  and  if  they 
found  not  an  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  done  according  to  his  com- 
mandment. 

When  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
took  the  head  of  Crowmer  and  pight  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  so  entered  again  the  city  with  the  heads  oi  the 
Lords  Saye  and  of  Crowmer  ;  and  as  they  passed  the 
streets,  joined  the  poles  together,  and  caufted  either 
dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  diverse  and  many  times. 

And  the  Captain  the  self-same  day  went  unto  the 
house  of  Philip  Malpas,  draper  and  alderman,  and 
robbed  and  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  great 
substance  ;  but  he  was  before  warned,  and  thereby 
oonreyed  much  of  his  money  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
been  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
poor  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  erer 
ready  in  all  places  to  do  harm,  when  such  riots  been 
done. 

Then  toward  iiight  he  returned  into  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  mom  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Margaret  Patyn  parish,  called  Gherstis 
Houi>c  ;  and  when  he  had  dmeu,  like  an  uncurteous 
giiest,  robbed  him,  as  the  day  before  he  hod  Malpas. 
For  which  two  robberies,  albeit  that  the  porail  and  needy 
people  drew  unto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
the  honest  and  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matter,  and  feared  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
lost  the  people's  farour  and  hearts.  For  it  was  to  be 
thought,  if  he  htu\  not  executed  that  robbery,  he  might 
hare  gone  fair  and  brought  his  purpose  to  good  effect, 
if  he  had  intended  well  ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  pre- 
soppone  that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
forc  it  might  not  come  to  any  good  conclusion.  Then 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
shipful commoners,  seeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Captain,  in  safeguarding  of  themself  and  of  the  citpr, 
took  their  counsels,  how  they  might  drive  the  Captain 
and  his  adherents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
was  the  more,  for  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
with  their  powers  were  far  from  them.  But  yet  in 
avoiding  of  apparent  peril,  they  condescended  that 
they  would  withstand  his  any  more  entry  into  the 
city.  For  the  performance  whereof,  the  mayor  sent 
unto  the  Ix)rd  S^les  and  Matthew  Gowth,  then  having 
the  Tower  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them  asMnt  to  per- 
fonn  the  same. 


Then  upon  the  5th  day  of  July,  the  Captain  being 
in  Southwark,  caused  a  man  to  be  beheaded,  for  cause 
of  displeasure  to  him  done,  as  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  him  in  Southwark  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
might  hare  entered  the  city  if  he  had  wold. 

And  when  night  was  coming,  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
with  Matthew  Gowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  the  Kentishinen,  \i^ich  made  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Captain,  seeing 
this  bickering  begun,  yode  to  harness,  and  called 
his  people  about  him,  and  sot  so  fiercely  upon  the 
citizens,  that  he  drave  them  back  from  the  stulpet 
in  Southwark,  or  bridge  foot,  unto  the  drawbridge. 
Then  the  Kcntishnien  set  fire  upon  the  drawbridge.  Ill 
defending  whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  alderman,  Matthew  flowth,  gentleman,  and 
Roger  IIcy«and,  citizen.  And  thus  continued  this 
skinuii«h  all  ni<;ht,  till  0  of  the  c1o<.*k  upon  the  mom  ; 
so  that  soiiietinic  the  citizens  had  the  better,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kenti.«hmen  were  upon  the  better  side  ;  but 
ever  they  kept  thorn  upon  the  bridge,  so  that  the 
citizens  pasHod  never  much  the  bulwark  at  the  bridge 
foot,  nor  the  Kentishinen  much  farther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thus  continuing  this  cruel  fight,  to  the  d» 
struction  of  much  people  on  both  nidca ;  lastly,  after 
the  Kentif«hnicn  wore  put  to  the  worse,  a  trew*  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours  ;  during  the  which  trew,  the 
ArchbiKhop  of  Cantorbur}*,  then  chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  general  pardf>n  to  the  Captain  for  himself,  and 
another  for  his  people  :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
com]>any  departed  the  same  night  out  of  Southwark, 
and  so  returned  every  man  to  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  that  the  Captain  with  hta 
company  was  thus  departed,  that  proclamations  were 
made  in  dirorM  places  of  Kent,  of  Sussex,  and  Sow- 
thercy,  that  who  might  take  the  foresaid  Jack  Cade, 
either  alive  or  dead,  ithould  have  a  thousand  marit  for 
his  travail.  Aftor  which  proclamation  thus  published, 
a  gentlrman  of  Kent,  namoil  Alexander  Iden,  awaited 
so  his  time,  that  he  t(K>k  him  in  a  garden  in  Sussex, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  said  Jack  was  slain : 
and  so  being  dead,  wo"  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  So]>toniber,  and  then  left  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  that  ni;;ht.  And  upon  the  morrow 
the  dead  corpjie  wns  drawn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newgate,  and  there  heade<l  and  quar- 
tered, whose  hc-ml  was  then  Mont  to  London  Bridge, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towne 
of  Kent. 

And  thiri  done,  the  king  sent  his  commissions  into 
Kent,  and  nnlo  after  himnolf,  and  caused  enquiry  to 
be  made  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  jud;.^(l  and  put  to  death  ;  and  ill 
other  good  towns  of  Kent  and  Sustsex,  divers  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Hall,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  aherUTt 
court  of  London,  and  died  at  an  adyanced  age  hi 
1547,  compiled  a  copious  chronicle  of  English  hit* 
tory  during  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  and  those  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIIL, 
which  was  first  printed  by  Grafton  in  1548,  undtf 
the  title  of  The  iJnion  of  the  two  NobU  amd  lUuMin 
Families  of  Lanctuttre  and  Yorke^  with  all  the  Aetee  dome 
in  both  the  tymea  of  the  Princes  both  of  the  one  linage  ami 
the  other^  &c  Hall  is  ycry  minute  in  his  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time  :  altogether,  his  work  it  of  a 
superior  character  to  that  of  Fabian,  as  might  per- 
haps be  expected  firom  his  better  education  and  condi- 
tion in  life.  Considered  ns  the  only  compilations  of 
English  history  at  the  command  of  the  wits  of  Elixip 
beth*s  reign,  and  as  IVimishing  the  foundation!  of 
many  toenee  and  even  whole  pUys  bj  oae  of  ibm 
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mUj  the  better  for  baring  fine  clotbes,  in  which  they 
think  th«j  lie  doably  mi^aken,  both  in  the  opinion 
that  thej  bare  of  their  clothes,  and  in  the  opinion 
that  theT  hare  of  themselTet ;  for  if  yon  consider  the 
laam  of  clothct,  why  should  a  fine  thread  be  thought 
better  than  a  coane  one  1    And  yet  that  sort  of  men, 
M  if  tbej  bad  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 
and  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  big, 
and  seem  to  fancy  tbemselres  to  be  the  more  raluable 
on  that  account,  and  imagine  that  a  respect  is  due  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  a  rich  garment,  to  which  they 
would  not  hare  pretended  if  they  had  been  more 
meanly  clothed  ;  and  they  resent  it  as  an  affront,  if 
that  lespcct  is  not  paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly 
to  be  taken  with  these  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  signify  nothing  ;  for  what  true  or  real  pleasure 
can  one  find  in  this,  that  another  man  stands  bare,  or 
makes  l^ps  to  him  f    Will  the  bending  another  man's 
thighs  give  you  any  ease  t    And  will  his  head's  being 
bare  core  the  madness  of  yours  1    And  yet  it  is  won- 
dcfftil  to  see  how  this  false  notion  of  pleasure  bewitches 
r,  who  delight  themselTCS  with  the  fancy  of  their 
lity,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  they 
dceoended  from  ancestors  who  hare  been  held  for 
tome  iucoesnons  rich,  and  that  they  have  had  great 
;  for  this  is  all  that  makes  nobility  at 
it ;  yet  they  do  not  think  themselres  a  whit  the 
noble,  though  their  immediate  parents  haTe  left 
none  of  this  wealth  to  them  ;  or  though  they  them- 
■elTce  hare  squandered  it  all  away.    The  Utopians 
hare  no  better  opinion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 
with  gems  and  precious  stones,  and  who  account  it  a 
degree  o£  happiness  next  to  a  dirine  one,  if  they  can 
purchase  one  that  is  very  extraordinary,  especiaJly  if 
it  be  of  that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  re- 
quest ;  for  the  same  sort  is  not  at  all  times  of  the 
same  nUne  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  nor  will  men  buT 
it,  nnlsaB  it  be  dismounted  and  taken  out  of  the  gold. 
And  then  the  jeweller  is  made  to  give  good  security, 
and  required  solemnly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true, 
that  by  such  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  may  not  be 
bought  instead  of  a  true ;   whereas  if  you  were  to 
asamine  it,  your  eye  could  find  no  difference  between 
that  which  is  counterfeit  and  that  which  is  true  ;  so^ 
that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were 
blind.     And  can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  heaj^  ujp 
an  useless  mass  of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is 
to  bruig  them,  but  merely  to  please  themselTCS  with 
the  contemplation  of  it,  enjoy  any  true  pleasure  in  it  t 
The  delight  they  find  is  only  a  false  shadow  of  joy. 
TVms  are  no  better  whose  error  is  somewhat  difierent 
from  the  former,  and  who  hide  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 
kaing  it ;  for  what  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in 
the  earth,  or  rather  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it 
being  thus  cut  off  from  bein£  useful,  either  to  its 
owner  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?   And  yet  the  owner 
having  hid  it  carefully,  is  glad,  because  he  thinks  he 
is  now  sure  of  it.    And  in  case  one  should  come  to 
steal  it,  the  owner,  though  he  might  live  perhaps  ten 
years  after  that,  would  all  that  while  after  the  theft, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  find  no  difference  between 
his  having  it  or  losing  it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally 
useless  to  him. 

Amonff  those  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure,  they 
reckon  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding 
or  gaining :  of  whose  madness  they  have  only  heard, 
for  they  nave  no  such  things  among  them.    *     * 

Thus  though  the  rabble  of  mankind  looks  upon 
these,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind  which  are  in- 
deed innumerable,  as  pleasures ;  the  UtopianS|  on  the 
oootraiy,  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  them  that  is  truly  pleasant,  conclude  that  they  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  amonr  pleasures.  For  though  there 
thingi  may  create  some  tickling  in  the  senses  (which 
seems  to  m  a  true  notion  of  pleasure),  jret  they  reckon 
thai  this  duet  not  arise  from  the  thing  itatU;  but 


from  a  depraved  custom,  which  mar  so  vitiate  a  man's 
taste,  that  bitter  things  may  pass  6r  sweet  ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  tastes  sweeter  than 
honey  ;  but  as  a  man's  sense  when  corrupted,  either 
by  a  disease  or  somo  ill  habit,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  the 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones  ;  some  belong  to  the  body, 
and  others  to  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  that  delight  which  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it ;  to  which  they 
add  the  joyful  reflections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  into  two  sorts  ;  the  one  is  that 
which  gives  our  senses  some  real  delight,  and  is  per- 
formed, cither  by  the  recruiting  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying those  parts  on  which  the  internal  heat  of  life 
feeds  ;  and  that  is  done  by  eating  or  drinking :  Or 
when  nature  is  eased  of  any  surcharge  that  oppresses 
it.  There  is  another  kind  of  this  sort  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  gives  us  anything  that  our  bodies  require, 
nor  frees  us  from  anything  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  secret 
unseen  virtue,  and  by  a  generous  impressicm,  it  so 
tickles  and  affects  them,  that  it  turns  them  inwardly 
upon  themselves  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  1^ 
music. 

Another  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  quiet  and  good  constitution  of  body,  bv 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  spread  over  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  not  allayed  with  any  disease. 
Thin,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  gives 
an  inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  excited  by  anv  external  and  delighting  object ;  and 
although  this  pleasure  does  not  so  vigorously  affect 
the  sense,  nor  act  so  strongly  upon  it,  yet,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the  Utopians 
reckon  it  the  foundation  and  basis  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life  ;  since  this  alone  makes  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desirable  ;  and  when  this  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  no  other  pleasure.    They 
look  upon  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  if  it  does 
not  rise  from  a  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity rather  than  of  pleasure.    There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  very  narrowly  canvassed  among 
them  ;  whether  a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be 
called  a  pleasure  or  not  t    Some  have  thought  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  but  that  which  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.    But  this  opinion 
has  been  long  ago  run  down  among  them,  so  that  now 
they  do  almost  all  agree  in  this,  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sickness,  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasure,  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  along  with  it.    And  if 
any  should  say  that  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  but 
that  it  only  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  look  upon 
that  as  a  fetch  of  subtility  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.    So  they  Uiink  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  be 
said,  that  health  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  be- 
gets a  pleasure,  as  fire  gives  heat ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  ail  those  whose  heiuth  is  entire  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.    What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  had  been 
weakened,  does,  with  the  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recoven  its  former 
vigour !    And  being  thus  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict,    ^d  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  wo 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  eo  does  neither 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfare.    If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  be  felt,  they  absolutely  den^  that ;  for 
what  man  is  in  health  that  does  not  perceive  it  when 
ho  is  awake  t    Is  ihore  any  man  thai  is  so  daU  and 
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flnt,  dw  came  of  noble  blood,  lineallT  detcending 
of  King  Edward  III.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
aamc.    Her  father  waa  John,  Duke  of  SomerKt ;  her 
■Mtkcr  waa  called  Margaret,  right  noble  aa  well  in 
■laimera  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  reiy  daughter 
in  all  noble  manners :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
Uboml  to  ereiy  person  of  her  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
anea.    ATarice  and  coretjse  she  most  hated,  and  sor- 
lowed  it  fiill  much  in  all  persons,  but  specially  in  any 
thai  belonged  unto  her.    She  was   alto  of  singular 
caitDcaB  to  be  spoken  onto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
she  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.    Of  mar- 
Telloiia  gentleness  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  specially 
vnto  ber  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  lored  right  ten- 
derly.   Unkind  she  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
iuiaetful  of  any  kindness  or  serrioe  done  to  her  before ; 
whidh  is  no  little  part  of  very  nobleness.    She  was  not 
Tenceable  ne  cruel,  but  ready  anon  to  forget  and  to 
foigiTe  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.    Merciful  also 
and  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as  was  grieved  and 
VTOocfiilly  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in  porerty 
or  noness,  or  any  other  misery. 

To  God  and  to  the  church  mil  obedient  and  tract- 
able, searching  his  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
warcuMS  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  eroj 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  dis- 
tain  her  honour  in  any  condition.  FriTolous  things 
thftt  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
bat  the  other  that  were  of  weicht  and  substance, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,'  for  any 
pain  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
ceatoTB,  she  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diligence. 

Tne  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  1 
said  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  that  was  nraisable  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  she  was  of  singular  wiiwlom,  far  pass- 
ing the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
membrance and  of  holding  memory  ;  a  reiSly  wit  sho 
had  also  to  conceire  all  things,  albeit  they  were  right 
dark.  Right  studious  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
had  in  neat  number,  both  in  English  and  in  French ; 
and  for  no*  exercise  and  for  the  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion,  out  of  the 
FHnch  into  English.  Full  often  she  compUuned  that 
in  her  youth  m  had  not  given  her  to  the  under- 
standing of  Latin,  wherein  she  had  a  little  perceiving, 
spedallr  of  the  Rubrythe  of  the  Oroftno/,  for  the  say- 
ing of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Hcreonto  in  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  every 
dcmsianonr  of  herself,  m>  ^reat  nobleness  did  appear, 
tiiat  what  she  spake  or  did,  it  marvellously  became 
her. 

The  four  nobleness,  which  we  named  a  nobleness 
gotten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  she  of 
her  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 
mairiage  adjoining  m  other  blood,  it  took  some  en- 
creasement.  For  in  her  tender  age,  she  bcinr  endued 
with  so  great  towardness  of  nature  and  likelihood  of 
inheritance,  many  sued  to  have  had  her  to  marriage. 
Tht$  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a  man  of  grMt 
experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  have  had  her 
for  his  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  part.  King 
Henry  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  his  brother, 
thBB  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
not  Mly  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
she  were  best  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  rentle- 
wonan,  whom  she  mudi  lovod  and  trusted,  which  did 
•dviae  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas,  the 
Mtnn  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  and  to  beseech 
aim  to  put  in  ner  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do  I 
Tlua  eoonsel  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
fell  eitcDy  but  specially  that  nighty  when  she  should 


the  moRow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  determi- 
nately.  A  marvellous  thing  ! — the  same  night,  aa  I 
have  neard  her  tell  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  in  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
she  could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  Uie  clock  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  arrayed  like  a 
bishop,  and  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  takt 
him  unto  her  husband.  And  so  by  this  means  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  the  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  God  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Henxy 
VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  govemeth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  affinity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  pnnces.  And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.    *    ♦ 

Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  wiUi  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  keeping  alway  her  strait  measure,  and 
offending  as  little  as  any  creature  mic ht :  eschewing 
banquets,  rere*suppers,i  iuiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  fasting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  diligently  and  seriouslv,  uid 
m  especial  the  holy  Lent  throughout,  that  she  re- 
strained her  appetite,  till  one  meal  offish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  at 
Anthony,  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  Year,  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  full  truly  observed.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearing,  she  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when  she  was  in  health,  every  week  she  tailed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  other,  that  full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.    •     * 

In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  oom- 
monlv  was  not  long  after  five  of  toe  clock,  she  began 
certain  devotions,  and  so  after  them,  with  one  of  oer 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her 
to^ — then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then  with 
her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  dav,  was 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dirges  and  commenda- 
tions she  would  say,  and  her  even  songs  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
pravers  and  psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year ; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  sne  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  lonz  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
so  painful  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
ana  disease.  And  yet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  health,  die  /ailed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
sixty  and  three  aves,  and  at  every  avc,  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  would  ocaipv  herself  when 
she  vras  weary  of  prayer.  A\'herefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  tno  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellous weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here 
before  have  hc^  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  every 
third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  wert 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshilde,'  whidi 

I  Beoood  foppan.    When  sapper  took  placs  at  ftmr  or  iva 
o'clock,  it  WM  not  iincommoD.  on  fcstire  ooosskna,  to  have  a 
leood  ssTTed  up  at  a  Ut«r  hour. 
*  There  to  sn  omlwlon  horo. 
>  Bcoeived  tbs  aaonmcnt  of  tbs  Lordli  sappw. 
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popery,  Lstimer  was  mminoiied  before  the  ooancil, 
and,  though  allowed  an  opportunity  of  eacape, 
wdily  obeyed  the  dtation,  exclaiming,  as  he  paaaed 
throiigli  Smithfield,  *Thii  place  has  long  groaned 
far  me.*  After  a  tediow  impriaonment,  he  pertiated 
in  leAiaing  to  sabacribe  certain  articles  which  were 
■nbcnittBd  to  him,  and  soflfered  at  the  stake  in  1555, 
oelaimSng  to  hia  feUow-martyr,  Bishop  Ridley, 
*  Be  of  gmd  comfort,  Doctor  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man:  we  ahall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
Ood*s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  neyer  be 
pot  oqL'  Hia  sermons,  a  collection  of  which  was 
pobliahed  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  fkmiliarity 
and  drollery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 
be  reckoned  rery  singular  in  the  pulpit,  was  highly 
popular  in  his  own  time,  and  produced  a  wonderfU 
fanpreasion  on  his  hearers.  Cfranmer  and  he  were 
imtnunental  in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in 
tiie  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 
topics  connected  with  moral  duties  for  what  was  then 
the  common  subject -matter  of  sermons;  namely, 
incredible  and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 
nints  and  martyrs,  and  accounts  of  mhrades  wrought 
fbr  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  the  Catliolic 
diordi.  The  following  extracts  from  Latimer's 
MsmoDS  will  give  an  idea  of  his  style  and  pecuUar 


{A  Yeoman  of  HeKry  VI Pi  fime.] 

My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  bis 
owSy  only  he  had  a  farm  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the 
uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  docen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able, 
and  did  find  the  king  a  hametii,  with  himself  and  his 
hone,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 
reeeive  the  king's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I 
buckled  bis  hanicM  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  field. 
He  kept  me  to  nchool,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 
have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.  He 
mairied  my  sisters  with  £5  or  20  nobles  arpicce,  so 
that  he  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 
God.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 
And  some  alms  he  gare  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 
hoof  the  said  farm.  Where  he  tUK  now  hath  it, 
payeth  £1B  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  gire  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  j>oor. 

In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 
■a  to  shoot,  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I 
think  other  men  did  their  children  :  he  taught  me 
how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 
to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  dirers  other  nations 
4o^  but  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows 
boo^t  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
Ugger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well,  except  they  be 
lifOBgfat  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 
kind  of  exercise,  and  inudi  commended  in  physic. 

[Hatty  JudgmaiL} 

Here  I  hare  occasion  to  tell  you  a  stoiy  which  hap- 
pened at  Cambridge.  Master  Oilney,  or  rather  Saint 
Bilney,  thai  suffered  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
aame  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby  Ood  called 
me  to  knowledge,  for  1  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
for  that  knowledge  that  I  hare  in  the  word  of  God. 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England, 
inaomoch  that,  when  1  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
DiTuticy,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Me- 
lancthon  and  agaiuH  his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me 
at  that  time,  and  perceired  that  I  was  sealous  without 
knoaladge ;  he  came  to  me  afierward  in  my  study, 


and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  hin  confesxion  ; 
1  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  very  truth,  by  his  confcwion 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  ninuy  years  ;  so  from 
that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God, 
and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fixtleries. 

Now  after  I  had  beer  acquainted  with  him,  I  went 
with  him  to  risit  the  prisoners  in'  the  towcT  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  he  was  ever  visiting  prinoncrs  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners, 
there  ^*as  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and  fitoadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to' confess  the  act  ; 
which  denying  gave  us  occasion  to  sean.*h  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
husband  loved  her  not,  and  therefore  he  sought  means 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.    The  matter  was  thus : — 

A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  K])ai.'c  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  harvest  time  ;  she  went  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  uoboily  at  home, 
every  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  burial.  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  forth  as  I  could 
learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thou>!ht  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  tue  circum- 
stances well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor  ;  where 
his  majesty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  most  fami- 
liarly talk  with  me  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  )  saw 
my  time,  I  kneeled  down  before  his  majesty,  opening 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  most  huni\)ly  desired 
his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  I  thought  in 
my  conscience  she  was  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most 
graciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insomuch  that 
1  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  home-^ 
ward.  In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  deliveoed 
of  a  child  in  the  tower  of  Cambridge,  whose  godfather 
I  was,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  godmother.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  sufirr ;  I  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion  ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occo-xio^,  that  though 
some  women  be  very  unnatuml,  and  forget  their  chil- 
dren, yet  when  we  hear  any  lK><ly  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  believing  the  t»lc,.  but  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  we  know  the  truth. 

[Came  ami  mht^ 

Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  ^Ia>*ter 
More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  r>ook  that  he  mode 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,.  I  will  tell  you 
a  merry  toy.  Matiter  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  try  out,  i£  it  might  be, 
what  was  the  cause  of  Gmnlwrn  sands  and  the  thelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven.  Thither  cometh 
Master  Aloro,  and  calleth  the  country  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that 
matter  conocniing  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven. 
Among  others  came  in  Itefore  him  an  old  laask  with  a 
white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  \te  little  less 
than  a  hundred  years  old.    When  Master  More  saw 
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thie  •;3^cl  m&n,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
■aj  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  so  old  a  man, 
'  it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most  of  anj  man  in  that 
presence  and  company.  So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said,  father,  tell  me,  if 
ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising  of  the 
sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  I  Ye  an 
the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company, 
so  that  if  Any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  asfembled.  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  mnn,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  anything 
near  unto  my  age.  Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter  t  What  think  ye  to  be 
the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haven  t  Forsooth,  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Tcnderden-steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man.  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  at  all  there.  And  before  that  Tenderden- 
steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  ilHts  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven,  and 
therefore  I  think  tliat  Tenderden -steeple  is  the  cause 
of  the  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  haven.  And 
so  to  my  purpose,  preaching  of  Qod*s  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tendcrden-steeple  was  the  cause 
that  Sandwich  haren  is  decayed. 

[The  Shepherds  of  BeUMemJ] 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  (Christ  first 
opened  !  To  the  bishops  or  great  lords  which  were  at 
tnat  time  at  Bethlehem  t  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  wiUi 
their  fardingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  t  No,  no,  they  had  too  many  lets  to  trim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  of  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  tnat  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  him.  But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
shepherdx,  and  it  was  reveided  unto  them  in  the  night- 
time, when  every  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard 
this  joyful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world ;  for 
these  shepherds  were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  ana  other  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  countiy  do  lamb  two  times 
in  tike  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.  And  here  note  the 
diligence  of  tbese  shepherds  ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
thfm  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep.  Now,  if  theee  shep- 
herds had  been  deceitful  fellows,  that  when  their 
ninfien  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
th«j  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  an^ 
had  not  appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  wis 
great  Joy  and  cood  tidings.  And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  shepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  masters ;  in  what  business  soever 
they  are  sei  lo  do,  let  them  be  painful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  wv  unto  his  master  Laban.  0  what  a 
painful,  faitiifui,  and  trustr  man  was  he  1  He  was 
day  and  night  ai  his  work,  keeping  his  sheep  truly, 
JM  Ae  was  put  in  tmsjb  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
faappened  that  any  thio^  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
Md  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
EleasBTus  a  painful  mtm^  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
wm4^  Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
manter  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  iiie  kmg.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  these  ser- 
vMrts  ikMr-*-days  t  Indeed*  1  fioar  me  there  be  but 
«ei7  finr  «f  such  fiuthftii  Bexiants. 


Now  these  shepherds,  I  sa^,  they  watch  the  whfC^ 
night,  they  attend  upon  their  vocation,  thej  do  ae- 
oording  to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  sheep,  tkej 
run  not  hither  and  thither,  spending  the  time  m  vsiii, 
and  neglecting  their  office  and  calling.  No,  thej  did 
not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  lean  lo 
attend  upon  their  offices,  and  callings :  I  would  wiah 
that  cleigymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicaaL  tka 
bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  ieafB 
this  lesson  by  these  poor  sh^herds ;  which  is  tkii^ 
to  abide  by  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  lenj 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  nm 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  lo 
tany  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  ^eep  with  Ike 
food  of  Qod's  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  you,  thoae 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stoat 
and  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepherds  had  but 
the  care  and  charge  over  bruto  beasts,  and  yet  wom 
diligent  to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  othw 
have  the  cure  over  Ood's  lambs  which  he  bought  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  carelesi,  eo 
negligent,  so  slothful  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  meet 
part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  but  they  long 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep  ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pas- 
times, they  care  for  no  more.  But  what  said  Christ 
toPetort  What  said  he!  Petre,  amat  me t  (Pder^ 
lovett  thou  met)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Hunfiai 
my  Atep,  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Petsr 
to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  clergymen  do  declan 
plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  because  they  feed 
not  his  flock.  If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  no 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love,  they  would  Ibed 
his  sheep.    *    * 

*  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  piaialQg 
God,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  aeini/ 
&c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  retomed 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Hen 
we  leam  every  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  fo- 
cation,  and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  Qod  ^^^ 
him  from  it  to  another,  for  Ood  would  have  Oferf 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  oidained  let 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his  oooa« 
pation  truly,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  samo  k 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  eyeriaatiiw 
life. 

We  read  a  pretty  stozy  of  St  Anthony,  whidi  bei^ 
in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  veiy  hard  and  etnit 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  that  time  did  the  like ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying :  Anthony 
thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelletb  at 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  focthwitl^ 
and  took  his  staff  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  waa 
astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  hie 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  come  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendeet 
thy  time  1  Sir,  said  the  cobbler,  as  for  me,  goodirofks 
have  I  none ;  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slendn. 
I  am  but  a  i>oor  cobbler ;  in  the  morning,  when  I  riae^ 
I  piay  for  tne  whole  ci^  wherein  I  dwell,  specialty 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  havo. 
After,  I  set  me  at  my  labour,  when  I  spend  the  i^ole 
day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  fimn  all 
falsehood,  for  I  hato  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit- 
fVilness  :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  pio- 
mise,  I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thus  I  spend 
my  time  pM>rly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  servo  me^  to 
fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  cf  a^ 
simple  life. 

In  this  stoiy,  joa  see  how  God  loveth  theoe  tkal 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  uprightly,  without  anv 
falsehood  in  their  dealinff.  This  Anthony  was  a  gieal 
holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much 
before  God  as  he. 
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thing  doen.  For  what  other  is  the  painful  tny«l  of 
Ulynea,  described  to  largely  by  Homer,  but  a  lirely 
picture  of  man's  misery  in  this  life  1  And  as  Plutaroh 
saith,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  axe 
described  strength  and  yaliantness  of  body :  in  Odyssea 
is  set  forth  a  lirely  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  of  things  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else, 
because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand  but  those 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meaning,  and 
kntw  them  to  be  of  honest  conversation. 


BOOEB  ASCHUL 

A  still  more  distinguished  instnictiye  writer  of 
this  age  was  Roger  Ascham,  university  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  preceptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  secretary,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  must  be 

-^X^  A  J  CM  fn  US" 

considered  as  the  flr^t  writer  on  education  in  our 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
yiews  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  most  en- 
lightened of  modern  times.  His  writings  themselves 
furnished  an  improved  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions. 
We  are  the  more  called  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy — which  was  so  strong  a  passion,  that, 
whenever  Sir  John  Clieke  was  temporarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associates  immcHliately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  which  he  had  tempted  them, 
and  fell  into  disputes  about  predestination,  orighial 
sin,  &C.  Ascham  died  in  1568,  and  Elizabeth  did 
him  the  honour  to  remark,  that  she  would  rather 
hare  given  ten  thousand  pounds  than  lost  him.  His 
principal  work.  The  Schnolnuuter,  printed  by  his 
widow,  contains,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  above  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  ever 
wu  given  for  the  study  of  languages.'  It  also  pre- 
sents judicious  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
otiier  work,  entitled  Toxophilua^  pui>lis)uHi  in  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designed  to  promote 
an  dcgant  and  useful  mode  of  recreation  anM)ng 
those  who,  like  himself,  gave  most  of  their  time  to 
study,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  composition 
more  purely  English,  than  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambassador  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  V L  The  following  extracts  from  Ascham's 
writings  show  generally  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age: — 

[Study  Atmld  he  Relieved  hy  AmutmenL] 

[The  following  to  from  the  opeatof  of  the  TexeplUhu.  It  maj 
be  remsriccd.  that  what  was  good  aenie  and  sound  philosophy  In 
Ascham's  time  Is  so  still,  and  at  the  prsient  time  the  leano  is 
not  less  required  than  it  was  then.] 

*  *  Phtlobgut. — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to 
be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I 
cannot  tell,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enough  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter  ;  this  I  am  sure,  whidi 
thing  this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  maketh  me  re- 
meinber,  that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest, 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their 
dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the  field  to 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  whidi  will  either  sleep  al 
noontime  of  the  day,  or  else  make  merry  with  their 
neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a  scholar,  that  por- 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reiqp 
and  enjoy  much  miit  of  leaniiug,  must  till  and  sow 
thereafter.  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars^  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  en- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  very  hard  and  full  ci 
weeds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as 
Plato  saith.  And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  which  will 
make  a  thrifty  scholar  take  heed  how  he  spendeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  Toxophilua.—Thai  Aristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the  earnest 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove. 
And  as  for  your  husbandry,  it  was  more  probably  told 
with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing,  than  thorouiAily 
proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  matter,  ror, 
contraiywise,  I  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  his 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  maketh  for  the  better  increase  of  com.  This 
we  see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  com 
Cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small, 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed, 
giveth  very  evil  faule.  So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  books,  hare  oftentimes  as  thin  inven- 
tion, as  other  poor  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and 
weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus  your  hus- 
bandry, mcthink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudgo,  that  oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour  of  a 
good  huHband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And 
Hurely  the  best  witx  to  learning  must  needs  have  much 
rccn'ation,  and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they 
mar  themHelves  ;  wlien  bane  and  dumpish  wits  can 
never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  in  lut- 
ing, that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  let 
down,  but  at  such  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs 
play,  when  the  base  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.  The  same  reason  I  find 
true  in  two  bows  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  caKt,  trig  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit ; 
the  other  is  a  lugge  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string, 
more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleaf<ant  for  to  use.  Now, 
Sir,  it  chanced  this  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  but 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  were  both  left  bent  till  the 
next  day  after  dinner ;  and  when  I  came  to  them, 
purposing  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
bow  clean  cast  on  the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water, 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  had  rather  have 
spent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not  one 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  ftr 
as  ever  it  did.  And  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  good  wits^ 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string,  and  un- 
bent like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and 
be  able  to  continue  in  study.  And  I  know  where  I 
speak  this,  Philologe,  for  I  would  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  fur  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to 
study  little  enough.  But  I  say  it,  therefore,  because 
I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  orncme 
at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning 
of  all.  For  a  roan's  wit,  fore-occupied  In  earnest 
study,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured,  must  be  refreehed 
with  sleep  and  quietness,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  vtiy 
long,  as  the  noble  poet  saith  : — 

*  What  thing  wants  quiet  and  many  rest,  cndares  but  a  matSl 
while.' 
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thou^tful  care ;  w  she  that,  all  in  Tain, 
d  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain  : 

m  uni^tedfatit,  rolling  here  and  there, 
I'd   on   each    place,  as    place    that  venjzieance 
s  her  niind  continually  in  fear,  [brought, 

md  tormented  with  the  tcdiou!«  thought 
ow  detertcd  crimcH  which  lihe  had  wrouji^ht ; 
dreadful  cheer,  and  lookn  thrown  to  the  Hky, 
ing  for  death,  and  yet  she  i*ould  not  die. 

,  aaw  we  Dread,  all  trcinhlin;^  how  he  shook, 
foot  uncertain,  profcrM  here  an<l  there ; 
DaVd  with  speech ;  and.  with  a  ghastly  look, 
bed  erery  place,  all  \*9.\q  and  d»id  for  fear, 
ftp  bom  up  with  stanng  of  hi^  hair  ; 
I'd  and  aiuazcd  at  hi8  own  Nhade  for  dread, 
fearing  greater  dangera  than  wn8  need. 

nest,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
ill  llevenge,  /autnhing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
ing  mean*  how  8he  may  ren^reancc  take ; 
r  in  rest,  'till  she  have  her  dcnirc ; 
rets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  lire 
vakiiig  flames,  that  now  detcnuinen  nho 
e  by  death,  or  'rengM  by  death  to  be. 

1  fell  Rerenge,  with  bln(Nly  foul  j)rctenoo, 
RhowM  herself,  as  next  in  onlcr  f«et, 
tiembling  1lxii1»  wc  softly  parte<l  thence, 
in  oar  eyes  another  nij^ht  wo  met ; 
1  fro  mj  heart  a  I'igh  forthwith  I  fvt, 
g,  alB%  apon  the  woeful  plight 
Imarj^  that  next  appcarM  in  fsight : 

IM  WM  lean,  and  some^lcal  piuM  away, 
eke  hit  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
■hat  his  body  was,  1  caimot  say, 
n  his  eaitase  raiment  had  he  none, 
doiits  and  patchcN  pieced  one  by  one ; 
ilaff  in  hand,  and  xcrip  on  .slmuldent  cuat, 
lil«f  defence  against  the  winter's  blant : 

sod,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tn-e, 
M  sometime  some  crumlw  fell  to  liis  Khnre, 
!h  in  his  wallet  long,  Hod  wot,  kept  he, 
I  the  which  full  daintily  would  he  faro ; 
rink,  the  running  fltrmin,  hix  cup,  the  bare 
B  palm  cloited  ;  hix  betl,  the  hanl  coM  gn»uiid  : 
is  poor  life  was  Misery  y bound. 

le  wretched  state  when  wc  ha<l  well  Ix'hcld, 
.  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  fcers, 
oughtful  cares  forth  then  our  puce  wc  hold  ; 
by  and  by,  another  ^hnpe  appears 
Body  Care,  still  brushing  u])  the  brioni ; 
;nQckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  dc<'p  dinted  in, 
.  tawed  hands,  and  hard  y tanned  skin  : 

norrow  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 
read  his  light  c*en  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
le  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun  ; 
et  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise, 
with  foul  dark  never  so  nmch  disguise 
Ur  bright  day,  yet  ceascth  he  no  while, 
lath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

im  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
ry  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath  ; 
I  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 
hfMn  the  liflod  up  into  the  throne 
^  renown,  but,  as  a  living  death, 
lad  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  brcuth : 

iody*s  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart, 
iiavel's  case,  the  still  night's  feer  was  he, 
of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
it  of  sij^t,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
pi  ofl  that  [tydc]  and  oft  that  never  be ; 
tout  res|icct,  esteem  [ing]  equally 
Cnesus'  pomp  and  Irus'  poverty. 


Aiitl  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Age  we  found  : 
His  beurri  all  hoar,  his  eves  hollow  and  blind  ; 
With  dnM>]iing  cheer  stifl  poring  on  the  ground. 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign *d 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwin'd 
His  vital  thrca«i,  and  eiuied  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  ctrurse  of  fast  declining  life  : 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Uue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast, 
And  all  for  nought  his  wreU.*ned  mind  tonnent 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  |»aHt. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste ; 
Recounting  which,  how  wouM  he  sob  and  shriek, 
And  to  be  ^'oung  again  of  Jove  beseek  I 

Hut,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixe<l  be 

1'hat  time  forepast  cimnot  return  again. 

This  one  request  of  Jove  vet  prayeclhe, — 

That,  in  sucn  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched  pain, 

As  eld,  accompany'd  with  her  loathsome  train, 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief 

He  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life, 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corp%  hath  slain. 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it : 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain, 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought, 

A»  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

Uut  who  hod  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 

Tnto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

His  youth  forepast — as  though  it  wrmight  him  good 

To  talk  of  vouth,  all  were  his  vouth  forefrane — 

He  would  have  uiummI,  and  marvel'd  much  whereon 

This  wrctchetl  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 

.And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  |)ain  : 

Crook-backM  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  Imuics,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
Hii  scnlpall  ])ird,  and  he  with  eld  forelorc, 
His  witherM  fist  still  kniK*kiiig  at  death's  door; 
Fumbling,  and  driveling,  as  he  draws  his  breath  ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Deatii. 

.\nd  fast  by  him  luile  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  be<l,  her  colour  all  foregone  ; 
Itcreft  of  stomach,  savour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  ctuild  she  brook  no  me.at  but  bmths  alone ; 
Her  breath  comij»t ;  her  kwiicrs  every  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  jwxst  recure, 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  euro. 

lUit,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see  ! 

We  turnM  our  bM)k,  and  on  the  other  side 

A  grimly  shai>e  of  Famine  motight  we  see  : 

With  greedy  bniks  and  gaiung  mouth,  that  cried 

And  niar'd  for  meat,  us  she  should  there  have  died ; 

Her  btNly  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 

Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 

And  that,  alas,  was  giuiwen  ever)'  where, 
AH  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  anus  (x)uld  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vain. 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  starven  corpse,  that  rather  secni'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  niaile : 

(ireat  wa"*  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  ctmld  not  stay. 
Her  tearing;  nails  snatching  at  all  she -saw; 
With  gaping  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 
He  satisfy *d  fnim  hunger  of  her  maw, 
Rut  eats' herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
flnawing,  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  vain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  Toln. 
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On  her  while  we  thuii  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes, 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  nuch  a  dreary  night, 
Lo,  suddenly  she  MhriekM  in  bo  hu^  wiftc 
As  raaile  hell  gates  to  bhivcr  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  wo  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breant,  and,  therewithal,  pale  Death 
Enthirling  it,  to  rieye  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  by  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  wc  saw, 
Heavy,  and  col(l,  the  shape  of  Death  aright. 
That  daunt;}  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law, 
AgainHt  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fi^ht ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight. 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
But  all,  perforce,  mui^t  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  coipse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook, 
That  mo<«t  uf  all  mv  fears  atfrayed  me ; 
His  body  dight  with  uou>;lit  but  l>ones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  sha|)e  of  man  there  saw  I  plain. 
All  save  the  flesh,  the  kiuvw,  and  the  vein. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  ^rlittoring  arms  yclad. 
With  visage  grim,  stcni  look,  and  blackly  hued: 
In  his  right  hand  a  nakdl  sirord  lie  had, 
That  to  tlio  hilts  wan  all  with  blooil  imbrued  ; 
And  in  his  left  (chut  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  hoM,  and  tht^rewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  <ack*d,  and  rcnlms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  rest) 
He  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devourM, 
ConsumM,  destroy M,  wasted,  and  never  ceas'd, 
Till  he  their  wonlili,  thvir  name,  and  all  opprcss*d 
His  face  forehewM  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


[/Tintry  DvJx  of  Buckingham  in  the  Infernal  Unions.'] 

[The  description  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham— tlie  Iluckintc- 
hsm.  it  must  bo  recollectvil,  of  Richard  III.— hna  been  much 
admired,  as  an  ImperBonation  of  extreme  wretuhcdncxs.] 

Then  first  came  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  cloak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wrin^n^  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame, 
Which  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn  ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn, 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins  as  fast, 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  vapoured  ejcs  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breast  ho  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain  : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  grief  so  great. 
As  feelingly,  methou^ht,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirled  about  withoutcn  stay  : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  cimipla'in, 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  bunt  in  twain. 

Thrice  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale. 

And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  voice; 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal. 

As  though  the  heavens  ry  ved  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  the  last,  recovering  of  his  voice, 

8uppiiig  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  1>erained, 

On  cruel  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  plained. 


JOHN  HARRINGTON. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  verses  (cxhibitinp;  a  re- 
markable  ixdish  fi)r  the  time  in  which  they  were 
wriCten)  by  John  Harrington  (1534— l/iSa)  have 
been  jmhlislied  in  the  Au^isp  Antiqua.  This  poet 
waf  nnprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for 
holding  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,   and   the 


latter,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  rewardetl  him 
with  many  favuurs.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
taste  and  ri'fineil  fi'i-lings,  as  the  following  specimen 
of  his  poetry  will  suflice  to  show : — 

Sonnet  made  on  IrnUlla  Marlham,  vken  I  fiM 
thought  her  fair,  as  she  Mood  at  the  princeWt  window^ 
in  gooilly  attircy  and  talked  to  diva't  in  tlie  court-jfO/tL 
1564. 

Whence  comes  my  love  t    Oh  heart,  discloie; 
It  was  from  checks  that  shamed  the  rose, 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise, 
Fn>in  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blase  : 
Whence  comes  my  woe  ?  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  !  'twas  fi-om  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  check  Ppoaks  modest  mind« 

The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 

The  eye  docs  tempt  to  love's  desire, 

And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire  ;  | 

Yet  all  so  fair  but  sjK'ak  my  moan, 

Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  lovo,  so  kind  bespeak 

Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing  cheek—" 

Yet  not  a  hesirt  to  save  my  pain  ; 

Oh  Venus,  take  thy  git'ts  again  ! 

Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan. 

Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 


SIR  PHIUP  SIDNEY. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  takes  his  rank  in 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  prose  writer  thio 
as  a  poet.  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  bc'cn  laid 
aside  on  account  of  the  cold  and  afTected  style  in 
which  he  wrote.  It  has  U-en  justly  remarked,  thali 
*if  he  had  h)oked  into  his  own  noble  heart,  and 
written  directly  from  that,  instead  of  from  his  some- 
what too  metapliysico-philosophical  hciid,  his  poetry 
would  have  lx>en  ex(H.'llent.*  Yet  in  some  pieces  M 
has  fortunately  failed  in  extinguishing  tlie  natiinl 
sentiment  which  ins])ircd  him.  The  following 
admired  sjxxiimens  of  his  sonnets : — 

[Sonncfi  of  Sir  Philip  SidnteyJ] 

lU^cause  T  ofl  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  wonls,  or  answers  quite  awiy 
To  them  that  wuuld  make  speech  of  speech  ariM^ 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flie^ 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride.  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
Which  I'li^ks  too  oi't  in  his  unflattering  glass : 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  lH>.«t  friends  overpass, 
(Jnsei'n,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella^s  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon  !  thou  climVst  the 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  I 
What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  Archer  hi^  sharp  arrows  tries  I 
Sure,  if  that  bmg  with  love  acquainted  eyes 
Can  judge  of  l«ivc,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case  ; 
I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace 
To  me  that  fi-cl  the  like  thy  state  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  (.)  Mixin,  tell  me, 
!•*  cruistant  I«»ve  deeniM  there  but  want  of  wlit 
Arc  beauties  there  as  proud  tm  here  they  be  I 
Do  thev  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 
Tlirisc  lovers  sconi  whom  that  love  doth  poesesst 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  I 
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SIR  WALTER  RALSIQH. 


Come,  Sle^p,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace^ 
The  hailing  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indi^erent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
^Ith  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  pxease^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw; 

0  make  in  roe  those  civil  wan  to  cease : 

1  will  good  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  tibou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  ros/  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
MoTe  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  seek 

Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  m>  well,  that  I  obtain'd  the  prize, 
Both  ^  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  aome  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  France ; 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townfolks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  slei<^t  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  bemuse  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 
Think  naiuxe  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry !  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

In  maxtial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, . 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address ; 
While  with  the  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  veins  with 

pride. 
When  Cupid,  baring  me  (his  slave)  descried 
In  Mars's  iivery,  prancing  in  the  press, 
•  What  now,  Sir  Fool,*  said  he,  *  I  would  no  less. 
Look  here,  I  saj'.'     I  look'd,  and  StelU  spied, 
Mlio  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  <]uaked,  then  dazzled  were  mine  eyes  ; 
One  hand  foigot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me. 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name ; 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain. 
Although  less  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiant,  frame 
His  ure*s  rcTenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  gain'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame, 
That  Balance  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
Nor  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luce  so  fraid, 
Though  strongly  hedif'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
But  onlv  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  rather'  than  fail  his  love. 

0  happv  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear ! 

1  saw  tliee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
Vpon  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wear, 
\S  hile  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  d^d  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravidi'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
Thev  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison)  twine : 
And  fain  those  CEol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevefrd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  si^t  thereof,  cried  out, '  0  fair  discraoe ; 
Let  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  pUce.' 


SIR  WALTER  RAIflOH— TIWOTHT  KENDAL — NICHOLAB 
BRETON — BENRT  CONSTABLE. 

Sib  Walter  Raleioh,  to  whose  merits  as  a  prose 
writer  justice  is  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  poeU  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Timothy  Kendal  Is  only  known  for  having  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  Hourt  of  Epigrams. 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-1624)  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  the  Works  of  a  Yottng 
Wit  Henry  Constable  was  a  popular  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  unnatural 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  of  these  inferior 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  may  be  found, 
mixed  up  with  affectations,  forced  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  when  collections  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous 
poems  first  became  common.  Several  volumes  of 
this  kind,  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
tain poetry  of  high  merit,  without  any  author's 
name. 

The  Country's  JReereattons. 

[From  a  poem  by  Raleigh,  bearinf  the ahovs  title,  ths  foUowl^ 

verses  are  extracted.] 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quiv'ring  fears, 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts. 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports  ; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still. 
And  Grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will  ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  country  pastimes,  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  misery  I 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brooks. 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  m§ 
The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find« 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers. 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
AVhero  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shaksi 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make, 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  Uiat  glide  by  us. 

Blest  silent  groves  !  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nurseiy  t 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  dumber  by  thepe  purling  fountains, 

Which  we  may  every  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

IFareweU  to  Town^  hy  BrOtm.'] 

e  •  • 

Thou* gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell! 

For  froward  fortune  me  denin 
Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwell. 

I  must  go  live,  I  wot  not  where. 

Nor  how  to  live  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  you  gallant  dames. 

The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  t 
Untoward  Fortune  now  so  frames. 

That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sixht. 
And,  in  your  stead,  against  my  wifl^ 
I  must  go  live  with  countiy  JilL 

^  i 
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Now  next,  mj  gallant  youths,  &i«well ; 

Mj  Ia<U  that  oft  have  cheered  mv  hnrt  1 
Mj  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell, 

To  think  that  I  must  from  you  pait. 
I  now  must  leave  jou  all,  alas. 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ass  I 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute. 
With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  I 

Becorder,  citeni,  harp,  and  flute. 
And  heavenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 

I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed. 

And  make  some  music  on  a  reed  1 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 
And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu  1 

My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds, 
To  think  that  I  must  part  with  jaa : 

And  on  a  strawen  pannel  sit, 

And  ride  some  countiy  carting  tit ! 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver  pistol,  arquebuss. 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  tnus ; 
And  lav  aside  my  rapier  blade. 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  farewell,  all  ^lant  garnet, 

Primero,  and  Impertal, 
Wherewith  I  us'd,  with  courtly  dames. 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays  I 

And  now  farewell  eadi  dainty  dish. 
With  sundry  sorts  of  suga^d  wine  1 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine ! 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  these. 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese ! 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell ! 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon ; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

Mv  daiinty  dinners  all  are  done: 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  garments  now, 

With  jewels  rich,  of  rare  device  1 
Like  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

1  must  go  ranee  in  woodman's  wise ; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey, 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  eveiy  dream  of  sweet  delight. 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew. 

In  dunffeon  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  ah  me !  wretch  as  I  may. 
Go  sing  the  %ong  of  welaway ! 

-    {Sonna  hff  ChnttaJUeJ] 

CFrom  his  *  Disna:'  lfi94.] 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold. 
To  welcome  life,  and'  die  a  living  death. 
To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold. 
To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 
To  txead  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end. 
To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears. 
To  climb  a  hul,  and  never  to  descend. 
Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 
To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th'  Hesperian  tree. 
To  thirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 
To  live  accurs*d,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be, 
And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded. 
My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 


CHBI8TOPHXB  MARIOW—JOSHUA  flTLVEflTTB 
RICHARD  BARMnSLDi 

Christopber  Marlow,  so  biglily  eminent  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  hare  been  over- 
looked in  the  department  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  but 
for  his  beautiful  piece,  rendered  familiar  by  its  being 
transferred  into  Walton*s  *  Angler* — The  Passumaie 
Shepherd  to  Ats  Love.  Joshua  STLVEflTEB«  who  died  in 
1618,  at  the  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
large  volume  of  poems  of  very  unequal  merit,  claims 
notice  as  the  now  generally  received  author  of  an  im- 
pressive pieoe,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh — The  SouTm 
Errand,  Another  fugitive  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
in  a  different  style,  and  which  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Richarh  Bark- 
field,  author  of  several  poetical  volumes  published 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  three  remarkabte 
poems  are  here  subjoined : — 

The  PcunonaJte  Shepfterd  to  hu  Xoce. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses^ 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull  J 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 
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A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ;  .^ 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  more^  jj  v. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  aag^ 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-moming  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

[7%e  Nympk*a  Reply  to  the  Pamcnate  8kqih0dB 

By  Ealeigk,'] 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  youngs 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  UiL 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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But  oofald  joath  last,  and  lore  still  breed. 
Had  joTS  DO  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  tnese  delights  my  mind  might  more 
To  lire  with  thee  and  be  thy  lore. 

The  SouTt  EmmcL 

Go,  Mml,  the  body's  guest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand  I 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  gire  the  world  the  lie. 

Oo,  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Oo,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 
If  church  and  court  reply. 
Then  gire  them  both  tne  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others  actions. 
Not  lor'd  unless  they  give. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factiont. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Gire  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  a&irs  of  state, 
Dieir  purpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  onee  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brare  it  most. 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending. 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost. 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
liken  gire  them  all  tne  lie. 

Tell  aeal  it  lacks  deTotion, 

Tell  lore  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion. 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie.     * 

Tdl  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters, 
T^U  beauty  how  she  blasteth. 
Tell  farour  how  she  faltexv. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Gire  erery  one  the  lie. 

Tdl  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness  ; 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply, 
Steaight  giye  them  both  th«  !!•. 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldness. 
Tell  skill  it  is  pretension, 
TeU  diarity  of  coldness. 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  giye  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

TeU  nature  of  decay. 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness, 

But  yanr  by  esteeming, 
Tdl  sdiools  they  want  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
0\t%  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 


Tell  faith  it's  iled  the  city. 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pity, 
Tell,  virtue  least  prefeireth* 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbiqgt 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kilL 

^    [Addreu  to  the  NigKtingak,} 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made; 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sinft 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spnQg ; 
Eveiythinff  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
LeanM  her  breast  up-till  a  thom  ; 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  diMj^ 
That  to  hear  it  was  mat  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  ihe  cij ; 
Tern,  teru,  by  and  by ; 
That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 
Scarce  I  oould  from  tears  lofraio  ; 
For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
Ah !  (thought  1)  thou  moum'st  in  yain  ; 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thea^ 
Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thtts 
King  PaiidioD  he  is  dead ; 
All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead; 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  I 
Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smiPd, 
Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 
Evety  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

)  Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 
iQ  Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
i  Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spcod  f 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodieal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 
/He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
I  He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

EDMUND  spEimm. 

These  writers  bring  us  to  Edmund  Spknibi, 
whose  senilis  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  tiio 
raoumtus  refgn  of  Elizabeth.      'It  it  eaqr,'  Mjt 
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StTOBg  feeHng  hai  bcra  buiihed  all  uttqne  u>d 
aflfectedexpTentoii:  there  it  no  liuicr  la  thiifloom; 

uipMM,  ftam  Tecentlj-diMoreMd  d^ 
L  iifeiaa  mt  MmetimM  empfejsd  in 

minioiii,  a  tMk  then  (rften  derolKd 
on  poeta  and  dramatist*.  At  length  an  bnportanl 
appointmeat  canie.  Lord  Grej  of  Wiltiai  «u  tent 
to  Irdand  u  lord-dctnitr,  and  Spcnier  accompanied 
him  in  tbe  apadt/  of  ■ecrelar;.  They  remained 
ihae  two  yean,  when  the  deputy  wai  recalled,  and 
the  poet  auo  retumed  to  England.  In  Jane  15S6, 
E^Koaer  obtained  ftum  the  crown  a  gnat  of  3038 
acK*  in  Ae  connty  of  Cork,  oat  of  the  forfeited  land* 
of  tbe  Eari  of  Deunond,  of  which  gir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  pretioiuly,  for  hi(  military  •erricea  in  Ireland, 
obtuned  t£.000  aoet.  The  poet  wai  obUsed  to 
niite  on  hii  ntate,  a*  tUi  vaa  one  of  the  cooditlooi 
of  tbe  grant,  and  he  accordingly  repairad  to  Iidand, 
and  look  op  hii  abode  in  Kfloolniaa  Caatic,  near 
DoocnUIc  which  had  been  one  of  the  ancient  ttnog- 
boldi  or  appanagii  of  the  Eu-lt  of  Detmond.  The 
poet's  eaatle  itood  in  the  midit  of  a  large  plain,  I7 
tbe  aide  of  a  lake  ;  the  river  Mulla  ran  throngh  lui 
gnandiB  ■"'^  a  ch^n  ot  motmtalna  at  a  dia' 


Faeiyt       . 

„. ,       on  he  AndfiillT  atyled 

SlMpherd  of  the  Ocean;'  and  here  be  bnnight  1 
fail  iriftv  the  '  Eliiabelh'  of  bit  aonneti,  welcom- 

iaa  her  *Hh  that  mble  itrabi  of ^  '- 

paadon,  whidi  he  ha«  a^rled  the  _,. 
which  fonna  the  moat  magnificent '  ipouial  TervT 
hi  ttie  langnage.  Eilodman  Cartle  b  now  a  mini 
ita  towen  almoat  lerel  with  the  ground  i  but  tbe  not 
unatenrbedeartatheloTeTiofgGniiM.  BalelgVi 
Tint  wa*  made  In  ISBS,  and,  acconing  to  the  flgn- 
latiTc  langnage  at  SpenKT,  tbe  two  lUutrloua  fiiendl, 
while  reading  the  maaoacript  cf  the  Tmaj  Qneen, 


approved  of  liii  rricnil'i  pnem ;  and  he  pcnuaded 
%ra«tr.  wlien  he  had  wimpletcd  the  tliree  tint  bcoklv 
to  accompcny  him  to  Knftlond,  and  aminire  for  their 
pnblicstion.  Tlie  Faery  Qncen  Bppesreil  in  January 
15SB-90,  dedirotcd  to  Iter  mnjeitv,  tn  that  itmin  of 
adulation  which  wu  then  the  fmhlnn  uf  the  ng^ 
To  the  volnme  wu  appended  a  letter  to  Roleiirh,  \ 
explaining  the  n&tuie  of  the  work,  which  the  anthor 
"  wai  'a  continued  allcjrory,  or  dark  concrit' 
■Mra  hli  objei't  to  be  to  faihiiin  a  |rentlFTnan,J 
or  noble  person.  In  rlrtunu*  and  gentle  ditdpline, 
and  that  he  had  choacn  Prince  Arthur  for  his  her& 
mceirei  that  prinoe  to  hsvc  Iwlield  the  Faery 
n  in  a  dream,  and  been  an  enamonred  of  the 
viiLon.  tliut,  on  awaking,  hv  renolTed  tu  let  forth  ai 
•cek  her  In  Faery  Ijind.  The  poet  ftirther  'd 
Tim'  that  the  Faery  Queen  ibalt  ktcp  her  annn 
feait  twelTB  daj«,  twelve  sereral  advcnturo  hap- 
pening hi  that  time,  and  ewh  of  them  being  under- 
taken by  a  knight  The  aJTcnluni  were  ilno  to 
eipreM  the  aame  number  of  moral  virtnea.  'P 
flnt  ii  that  of  the  Rcdcniu  Knight,  cxpreulng 
HoUnen ;  the  apcond  Sir  Guyon.  or  Temperance  1 
and  the  third,  Hritumirtia.  'a  Uidy  knight,'  repre- 
Knting  Chaitity.  Tlii-rc  wai  Ihu  a  blending  of 
chivalry  and  rcliginn  in  the  de*lgn  of  tbe  Iteir  t 
Qneen.  Sprnacr  luid  Imbibed  (probably  (hnn  Bht  I 
ney)  a  portion  of  the  natonlc  doctrine,  which  orer- 1 
flowi  in  Hilton'!  Cimiu.  and  lie  looked  on  chiTahr  I 
a*  a  ngc  and  Krinua  thing.*  Braidn  hia  peraoni-  | 
flcation  of  the  alHlract  virtnea.  the  port  made  bii 
allegorical  perHiniigo  and  their  adventnrea  repie- 
■ent  historical  chnrnctera  and  events.  The  queen, 
Gloriana,  and  the  liunlreM  Bclphsbe,  aie  both  aym- 
bolical  of  Queen  FJiciheth ;  the  iulven[ui«a  of  the 
Sedcroia  Knight  ahadow  forth  the  hiatorr  of  the 
Church  of  England :  the  diatressed  knight  Is  HenTf 
IT.',  and  Knvy  ia  intended  to  glance  at  the  nn- 
fbrtnnate  Mary,  Qnwn  of  SroM.  The  (tania  of 
Spenser  ia  the  ItsIInn  ortom  rimn.  now  fcmiliar  In 
Engiiah  poetry,  but  he  adik-d  an  Alexandrine,  oi 
long  Une,  which  gives  a  full  and  swovping  cloae  to 
the  rerac.  The  poct'a  diction  ia  rich  and  abundant. 
He  introduccil,  biiwcver,  a  numlier  of  obsolete  es- 
preaiiona,  "new  gmfta  of  old  and  withered  worda,' 
for  which  ho  was  censored  by  hi>  corlemporaties 
and  their  Burcesaom.  and  in  which  be  wii  certainly 
not  copied  by  Shaka|>care.     Ilia  '  Gothic  inbjcct 


of  chfTaliT  and  aorgeaoa  deaeriptioa,  wUch  revealed 
~  im  a  laod  iwl  brighter  than  any  ba  had  aeen  in 
*  -"-  —    'd  have  been  pnsent 


.   .  irtoadj  nlM  wllb  PafftiiitM 

tatoUiapenaruidlliiicB.  OBpoMtaktbtteMsDf' 
pawn  fm  tbe  il)-)*  ol  Dm  Oetiilc  imuxa,  bM  lbs  d> 
of  baatr  wUA  pwrHlaa  [t  la  of  clanlwt  i-%ln.  •! 
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and  story'  hud  pnibiibly,  as  Mr  Campbell  conjec- 
tures, *  made  him  lean  towards  words  of  the  olden 
time,*  and  his  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
critic  finely  remarks,  *  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ir^  on  some  majestic  build- 
ing, covers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic 
and  yencrable  associations.*  The  Faery  Queen  was 
enthusiastically  received.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  the  court  and  times  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chivalry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravity  and  earnestness  induced 

Iby  the  Reformation,  and  considermg  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  poem.  The  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  above  the  whole  hundred 
poets  that  then  offered  incense  to  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  IreUnd.    His  smaller 
poems  were  next  published — The  Tears  of  the  Mu8e$^ 
Mother  Hubbard,  &c.,  in  1 59 1 ;  Dajahnaida,  1 59S ;  and 
Amoretd  and  the  Epiihalamium  (relating  his  court- 
ship and  marriage)  m  1595.    His  Elegy  of  AMtrophel, 
on  the  death  of  the  lamented  Sidney,  appeared 
about  this  time.    In  1596,  Spenser  was  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  tlie  Faery  Queen.    These  contain  the  legend  of 
Cambcl  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship ;  Artegal,  or 
Justice ;  and  Sir  Caledore,  or  Courtesy.   The  double 
allegory  is  continued  in  these  cantos  as  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet*s  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Grey ;  and  various  historical  events  are  re- 
lated in  the  knight's  adventures.    Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  was  thus  finished ;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
unfortunately  the  world  saw  only  some  fragments 
more  of  the  work.   It  has  been  said  that  the  remain- 
ing ludf  was  lost,  through  the  *  disorder  and  abuse' 
of  a  servant  sent  forward  with  it  to  England.    This 
is  higlily  improbable.   Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
himself  with  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant   But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.    There  was  an  interval  of  six 
years  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.    During  that 
period,  too,  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebellion. 
The  English  settlers,  or  *  undertakers,'  of  the  crown 
lands,  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ireland.    They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  is  accused,  on  the  authority  of 
existing  legal  documents,  of  having  sought  unjustly 
to  add  to  his  possessions.    He  was  also  in  office  over 
the  Irish  (clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster) ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  queen  (1598)  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Cork ;  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  power,  as  is  proved  by  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  for  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  fhry  of  the 
irritated  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  *  revenge 
was  virtue.'    The  storm  soon  burst  forth.    In  (Oc- 
tober 1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
iter,  following  Tyrone's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.    The  in- 
iorgcnts  attacked  Kilcolman,  and  having  robbed 
and  plundered  set  fire  to  the  castle.  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confusion  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  fVom  inability  to  render  as- 
tistance,  an  infant  child  of  the  poet  ('new-bom,' 
atxx>rding  to  Ben  Jonson)  was  left   behind,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.    The  poet,  impoverished  and 
broken-hearted,  reached  London,  and  died  in  about 
three  moiitha»  in  King  Street,  Wcatminater,  on  the 


16th  January  1599.  He  was  buried  near  the  tomb 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Bail  of 
Essex  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funenl,  and  his 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  relates)  by  his  brother 
poets,  who  threw  *  mournful  elegies'  into  his  grave. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  thirty 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  Hit 
widow,  the  fair  Elizabeth,  whose  bridal  bower  at 
Kilcdman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  garlands' 
of  song,  probably  remained  in  Ireland  where  two 
sons  of  the  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  mdodiont  of 
all  our  descriptive  poets.  His  creation  of  aoenet 
and  objects  is  infinite,  and  in  free  and  soiionMii 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  surpasaed.  Hit 
Mofty  rhyme'  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  con- 
tinuous sweetness,  that  we  can  find  nowhere  dse.^ 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  invention  he  can  scaroelv  /j '  "^ 
be  ranked  below  Shakspeare,  and  he  is  fUlly  as  on-  -^ 
ginal.  His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Arioato 
supplying  a  wild  Gothic  and  chivalrous  inoddfbr 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  texture 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  embellisnmenta)  stfll 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  design — ^the 
conception  of  his  allegorical  charactera — his  exube- 
rance of  language  and  illustration — and  that  original 
structure  of  verse,  powerful  and  harmonious,  whidi 
he  was  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  must  ever  bear 
his  name.  His  faults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
riches.  His  inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantial 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  minuteness, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineation  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of 
natural  objects  led  him  to  group  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  whidi 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faery 
Land.  The  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  his  intdlect 
tempted  hina  to  sow  dark  meaning  and  obscure 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.  This  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  eariy 
displayed  in  his  Shepherd's  (Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
Icigh's  displeasure  could  have  cured  the  poet  of  the 
habit,  the  statesman  might  be  half  fiHgivoi  his  iUi- 
berality.  His  command  of  musical  langaage  lei 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  length, 
till  the  attention  becomes  exhausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifference  succeeds  to  languor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  doubtfhl 
whether  he  would  not  have  diminished  the  number 
of  his  readers.  His  own  fancy  had  evidently  begun 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  of  imagina- 
tion, which  fills  the  earUcr  cantos  with  so  many  in- 
teresting, lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  iteepe 
them  in  such  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beau^. 
The  two  first  books  (of  Holinest  and  Tempenmee) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.  We  agree  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  the  allo- 
gory  of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  the  e^joy.nent 
of  the  poenu  The  reader  may  safely  disresard  the 
symbolical  applications.  We  may  allow  the  poet» 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characters 
into  *  double  parts,'  while  one  only  is  visible  at  a 
time.    While  we  see  Una,  with  her  heavoily  locksi 

That  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  plao^ 

or  Belphoebc  flying  through  the  woods,  or  Bvitomart 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  we  need  not  stop 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  the 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  third 
an  abstract  personification  of  Chastity.  They  are  ex- 1 
quisite  representations  of  female  loveliness  and  truth.  I 
unmatched  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.    The  1 
allegory  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantmtal^  ^ 


So  pare  uid  innocent,  u  that  aune  lunb, 

kaighU  M^liiii;  oTto  Toio'in^hii Vi^'c^biti  iK"!"  illl^V^  ""^  Tirtuon.  lore, 

baUlit/  »nd  hnmui  pasiion*.    We  inrrender  our- 

■dm  up  fbr  a  time  to  the  power  <£  the  enduuiter,  Df  hind  her  far  awaj  &  dnrf  did  lig, 

and  witBCM  with  wander  taA  delight  hltnwrrelloni  That  luj  feem'd  in  hfing  erer  lut, 

adliCTcaKnla  I  but  we  wiih  to  return  igftin  to  the  Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

worid,  utd  to  mingte  with  our  feUow-mOTtali  in  ita  Of  ne«dmenta  Rt  his  li&ck.     Thui  aji  thej  put 

biHj  and  pantoDkte  punuita.    It  iihere  thatShaki-  The  day  with  clouda  wm  ludden  orercait, 

I  peare  erlipNi  Speiuer ;  here  that  he  builds  upon  hii  And  angrjJnTe  an  hideous  itorm  of  tain 

\Uwilt1fii1Uiiiiiiii1iiiiit  iirfaiii  J — thchlfihaiid  dnrabte  Did  pour  into  hii  leman'i  lap  »  fait. 


/mlity.    Speiuer't  miDd  »m  ai  purely  poetical,  and  Aiid  thiilBiicauplecketoihroudthsnuBlniwi 

embraced  a  Tait  range  of  imaginary  creation.     The  Enforetd  to  teei.  »ome  coTert  niffh  at  haod 

interart  of  real  life  alone  ii  wanUng.     Spenier'i  i>  an  ^  shady  grove  not  far  airai  they  ipied, 

ideal  world,  remote  and  abttraot,  yet  aflbrding,  in  its  That  promiied  aid  the  tempwt  to  withnand  ■ 

noltiidied  aceoea,  nope  for  tho«  nobler  feeUngi  and  niioM  lofty  Ir™,  jelad  with  •ummer'«  pride, 


lona.  ENGLISH  LITERATUltF.  iDHuin)  tnnti 

his  |dctiireaqliBaitiiationi,hlishadjgTaTe«andloftj  A  lorely  lady  rode  him  fairbeaide, 

tieea,  Upo»  a  lowly  am  more  white  than  mow; 

(Not  pietceable  bj  power  ofanj  ««),  ^**  "''*  mueh  whiter,  but  the  .«ne  did  hide 

\         I  J  r~  J         n  Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 

bia  Haaqoe  of  Coptd,  and  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  alltbe  And  orer  all  a  black  lEoleihedld  thnnr, 

witcheries  of  hi*  gardens  and  wildernesses,  without  As  one  that  inly  mourn'd  :  so  wu  she  sad, 

tho  sUghleet  aniUguily  m  IndistlDctness.     There  is  And  heavy  ut  upon  her  palfrey  ilow  ; 

DO  haie  orer  his  float  pictores.     We  seem  to  walk  Seemed  in  heart  mme  hidden  caie  ahe  had, 

in  the  green  alleys  of  hi*  broad  forests,  to  bear  the  And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 


stnam  tinkle  and  tlie  tbontaln  fltU,  b 

•  «f  Hammon  and  Despaiir,  to  gaze  on  hii 


benNC  Tirtoea  which  we  lore  to  see  eren  in  traniient  Did  apread  ■»  broad,  that  heaten's  light  did  hide, 

conDCskia  with  hnman  nature.    The  romantic  cha-  Sot  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star :  '' 

taelcr  of  bla  poetrr  U  its  moat  easentlal  and  per-  And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide, 

manctrt  featnre.     We  may  lire  of  bU  aaegorj  and  With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inwaid  tn : 

'  dark  oooeelt,'  but  the  general  itnpresaion  remains ;  Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  enletwd  ai«> 
we  nerer  think  of  Hie  TaeryQneen  without  recalling         ,  ,  ^l  .1.  .1.    1  r         ,,  , 

Its  wondrous  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and  A"4  f™**- they  P»-.  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

feeUog  onrselres  lolled,  as  It  were,  by  the  l«!ol-  J??'"f  t"  ^™  'V  ''■"4  r^J^'^'^'    ^     ^ 

kcted  moslc  of  the  poet's  TBise,  and  the  eudleu  flow  Which  Iheiem  shrouded  from  the  tempest,  dread, 

andprotbdoaofUs&Dey.  Seem  d  in  ttieir  song  to  jcom  the  cruel  iky. 

"^  '  Much  can  they  piaisc  the  tree*  so  itraight  and  hlsh. 

The  sailing  Pine,  the  Tedar  proud  anil  tall, 

[Paa  t«ui  04  Stdcrm  &^]  Jhs  vi";»-P"P  Fin.  tho  Popfar  nerer  dnr, 

■■  —ir~j  IT,,  builder  OiA,  sole  king  of  forests  alt. 


A  scotle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plai 
Toad  in  mighty  anns  and  nliei  shield, 


The  Aspin  good  for  staTea,  tlu  Cypnss  Ibneral. 


,m.      -       ij-j--.    jj  1    j'j   ■       ■  .  ..V  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conqueron 

Wheimn  old  dinU  of  deep  wounds  did  remain.  And  poet»  nge.  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still, 

J»  ered™l«rf™^  a  bloody  field^^^  The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramoura. 


l"„'S'- 


tiU  that  time  did  be  nerer  wield  :  jhe  Yew  obidienl  to  the  bender's  . 

■      ■  did  chide  hii  foaming  bit,  t^c  Rireh  for  • 


jield  :  The  Myrrh  sweet  bluing  in  the  bitter  woim 

knipht  ha  seem  i,  and  fur  did  sit.  The  warlike  Beech,  the  A»h  for  nothing  ill. 


Thofniilful  OliTi 

.,        ...       _.!,     ]     .1.1.  Tho  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  Mldom  inwaid  soont 

And  on  bu  breast  a  bloody  croaa  he  bon,  '  ' 

The  dear  lemcsnbianea  of  his  dying  Lord,  I<cd  with  delight,  they  thus  b^uils  the  way. 

For  whoa  sweet  saks  that  glonons  bad|s  ha  wore.  Until  the  bluslenng  storm  is  overblown, 

Aad  dead  (as  linog)  ever  him  adored  :  When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray, 

Upon  his  uield  the  like  was  also  scored,  lliey  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown. 

For  soTwragn  hope,  which  in  his  help  be  had  :  But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 

Right  Uthftil  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word  j  Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neareet  ween, 

Bot  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  :  That  makes  them  doubt  their  wit*  be  not  their  owi 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dnad,  but  ever  was  ydrad.  So  many  pathn,  so  many  turnings  seen. 

That  which  of  them  to  take,  in  dirers  doabt  they  be> 
itnie  he  was  bound, 
yiatssl  Gloriaoa  to  bim  gaTs, 
iiut  gnatast  glorious  qaeen  of  ftiry  lend,)  [Advaitmt  i^UnawiUklit  Litm.] 

To  win  hin  worship,  and  her  grace  to  hara, 

WUcb  of  all  aaitUy  UiiBgs  he  most  did  obtc  ;  Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  iriOle 

And  •*cr  as  he  tode  his  heart  did  jeam  Fonaken,  woeful,  solitary  maid. 

To  peova  Us  palssaoos  in  battle  brave  Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  eiile, 

Dpesi  his  foe,  and  his  new  fbcee  10  learn  ;  In  wilderness  and  wasteful  doerti  strayed. 

Vfl»  Us  Soa,  a  diagm  horrible  and  stern.  To  seek  her  kni^t  j  who,  subtily  batiayed 


Upcn 
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Through  that  late  rikion  wliich  th'  enchanter  wrought. 
Had  her  ah«aidoned  ;  she  of  nought  afraid 
Through  woods  and  wastenera  wide  him  daily  sought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  daj,  nigh  weaiy  of  the  irksome  waj. 
From  her  onhasty  beast  she  did  alight  ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay. 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men*s  siffht ; 
From  her  fur  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside  :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shincd  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  nerer  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  rampinf  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  rail  greedy  after  savage  blood  : 
Soon  as  the  royal  Tixgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh. 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 
And   with   the   si^t   amazed   foxgat   his   furious 
force. 

Instead  thereof  he  kiss*d  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
0  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission. 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizihng  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

*  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,* 

Quoth  she, '  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 

Forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  prick*d,  in  pity  of  ray  sad  estate : 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loved,  and  ever  most  adored. 

As  the  Ood  of  my  life !  why  hath  he  me  abhorred  I' 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood  ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood : 
With  pity  calm*d  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  virgin  bom  of  heav'nly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  a^in, 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward  ; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  command^meni, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 


iThe  Bower  qf  BUti,'] 

Then  the  jnoet  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  others  happiness  envy ; 

The  painted  flowers,  the  trees  upshooting  high, 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space, 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace, 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  placii. 


One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rud* 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  witn  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify  ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agr^  through  sweet  diversity. 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be^ 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  AomI 

Through  every  channel  running  one  mi^i  Me  { 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  inutfeiy 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  ofnaked  boJl^ 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys. 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  jcjiu 

And  over  all,  of  purest  ^Id,  was  spread 
A  trail  of  ivy  in  nis  native  hue  : 
For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it 
Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true : 
Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 
That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowers  tney  fearfully  did  steep 
Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonni 


Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height, 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 

All  pav'd  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 

That  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upright. 


And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat, 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  offend* 

•  •  • 

Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sounds 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
'Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  hairoony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheoful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attemper'd  sweet  ; 
Th'  angelical  sofk  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondenoe  meet; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  faU : 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  aU* 

The  while,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  laj ) 
*  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  lea^  . 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty. 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may  ; 
Lo,  see  soon  afler,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  afVer,  how  she  fades  and  faJls  avaj  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower, 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  manv  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour 

M 


Omther  tlierefort  tke  roM,  while  jet  is  prime, 
For  toon  oomef  ace,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
OathiT  the  rote  of  lore,  while  Tet  is  time, 
WhiU  ktring  thou  majit  loTed  be  with  eqiuJ  crime.' 

ITks  Sqmn  and  tke  Born.] 

Well  said  the  wife  man,  now  pror'd  trae  bj  thii, 
Which  to  this  gentle  squire  did  hai>pen  late  ; 
TliAt  the  displeasure  of  the  mightjr  is 
Than  death  itself  more  dread  and  desperate: 
For  nought  Uie  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate^ 
Till  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
With  suflfinranoe  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
And  hsre  the  stem  remembrance  wip'd  awaj 
Of  bitter  thoughts,  which  deep  therein  infixed  Uj. 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy. 
Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphoebe  had 
With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 
In  all  his  life,  iriiich  afterwards  he  lad, 
He  erer  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad. 
And  pensire  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away. 
Nor  erer  lau^'d,  nor  once  show'd  countenance  glad ; 
But  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day. 
As  blasted  blossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 
decay; 

Till  <m  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dole  he  made)  there  chanc'd  a  turtle-dore 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolours  did  derise. 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  lore ; 
Which  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prore. 
Who  seeioig  lus  sad  pli^t,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassi<m  deeply  did  emmore, 
That  she  gan  moan  his  undeisenred  smart. 
And  wiUi  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 


,  sitting  hw  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay. 

Her  mourmul  notes  full  piteously  did  name^ 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay, 
80  seudbly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seenmii  oft  he  heard  lus  own  riskt  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous  tears, 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame. 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs. 
That  could  hare  pievc'd  the  hearts  of  tigeit  and  of 


Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use^ 

Withouten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  mournful  muse 

Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care, 

Xliat  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfhre  : 

And  erery  day,  fbr  cuerdon  of  hv  sonf. 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong. 

Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside. 

By  chance  he  certain  minimcnts  forth  drew. 

Which  Tet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 

Of  all  tLe  bounty  which  Belj^aebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  graoe  she  did  him  shew  i 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  jewel  rich  he  found. 

That  was  a  raby  of  ri|^t  perfect  hue, 

Shap'd  Hke  a  heart,  ret  bleeding  of  the  wound. 

And  with  a  little  golden  chain  about  it  bound. 

The  same  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 
(In  which  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 
About  thatutle's  neck,  that  with  the  riew 
Did  greatly  solaee  his  eocriered  mind. 
All  unawaaes  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herself  so  deek'd,  her  nimble  wings  display'd. 
And  flew  awaj,  ••  li^tlr  as  the  wind : 
Which  suddcB  aoeidsat  him  much  dismay'd. 


But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  run. 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flighty 
His  weary  eye  returned  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  pliriit. 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  Uf^t, 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air. 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphcebe  fair. 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 

Sittinff  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 

After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 

In  sayace  chaoe,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  ttet. 

And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make, 

As  was  her  wont :  thinkinf  to  let  her  weet 

The  great  tormenting  grie^  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partakt 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentire  eye, 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  nbbon  drest  ( 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obev'd  not  her  behest. 

But  swerr'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  erer  when  she  nigh  approach'd,  the  doye 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remoye ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  Is^guor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell. 

And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread. 

And  wash'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  stream*  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  might  aread 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  he  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 

Only  few  meful  looks  unto  her  sent, 

As  messengers  of  his  tme  meaning  and  intent. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared, 

But  wondered  much  at  his  so  uncouth  case ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  scemlihed 

Well  ween'o,  that  he  had  been  some  man  of  place. 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface : 

That  beintf  rooyed  with  mth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  I  woAil  man,  what  heaYen*to  hard  disgrace, 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  y  wrake. 

Or  self-disliked  life,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  make? 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame^ 
Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  bom : 
If  wrathful  wight,  then  foul  rebuke  and  shama 
Be  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlom ; 
But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  soom 
Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  aviso. 
For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn. 
The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despine. 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  niggardise. 

• 
When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eflsoons  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent. 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
Then  lutve  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent : 
For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  liaiguishment) 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  crael  one  consent. 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misenr. 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  still  longing  for  to  die. 
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Nor  aay  but  younelf,  O  d^Arat  dread* 

Hath  done  this  wrong ;  to  wreak  on  worthless  wight 

Your  high  diiq>lea8are,  through  misdeeming  bred : 

That  when  jour  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright. 

Ye  may  re<uesB,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which  sorry  words,  her  mi^htj  heart  did  mate 

With  nuld  r^ard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 

That  her  in-burning  wrath  she  gan  abate. 

And  him  reoeired  again  to  former  Stout's  state. 


[  Wedding  of  Ihe  Medway  and  the  Thamet,^ 

[This  piece  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  allegorloal  maa- 
nsr  of  the  poet  Natural  ot^Jeets  are  here  penonifled  in  aaabon* 
danoe»  and  with  a  fMdlity  which  almost  bewilderB  the  reader.] 


It  fortun'd  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 

To  all  the  sea-gods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 

In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Betwixt  the  Medwaj  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Before  that  daj  her  wooed  to  his  bed, 

But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordly  meed. 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  lore  be  led. 

Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed. 

So  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast. 

Should  for  the  gods  in  Proteus'  house  be  made. 

To  which  they  all  repair*d,  both  most  and  least, 

As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade 

As  that  in  rirers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade  ;  "" 

All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  tell. 

And  hundred  mouths,  and  voice  of  brass,  I  had. 

And  endless  memory,  that  mote  ezcell, 

In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  well. 

Help,  therefore,  0  thou  sacred  imp  of  Jove  ! 
The  nursling  of  dame  memory,  his  dear. 
To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heaven  above, 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear. 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  comen  near  ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 
Ana  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And   all    their '  sundry  kinds,   and   all   their   hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  mace, 
That  rules  uie  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal. 
Fair  Amphitrite,  most  divinely  fair. 
Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren  cover'd  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silver  hair. 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  which  the  Indian  seaf  for  her 
prepare. 

Hiese  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew. 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  as  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew, 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment. 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprune  by  lineal  descent ; 
First  the  sea-gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to 
tame. 

Next  came  the  aged  ocean  and  his  dame. 
Old  Tethys,  th'  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest. 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came, 
Whidi  afterward  both  sea  and  land  posseet. 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  th*  eldest  and  the  best. 
Did  first  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upright, 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Most  Toid  of  guile,  most  free  from  foul  despite. 
Doing  himself,  and  teaching  others  to  do  right. 


And  after  him  the  famous  rivers  came 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify  ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  doth  frame ; 
Long  Rhodanus,  whose  course  spring  from  the  wkj  ;. 
Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  mountains  hirii ; 
Divine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  which  therein  did  die  ; 
Pactolus,  glistering  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streiuns  of  none  may  be  wiili> 
stood. 

Great  Ganges,  and  immortal  Euphrates  ; 
Deep  Indus,  and  Meander  intricate  ; 
Slow  Petaeus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 
Swift  Rhine  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate  ; 
Ooraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate  ; 
Tybris,  renowned  for  the  Roman's  fame ; 
Rich  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  Jate  ; 
And  that  huge  river  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons,  which  do  possess  the  same. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  dainty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crown'd. 
Who  playing  on  his  harn,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  ana  hearts  of  all  that  eodly  crew : 
That  even  yet  the  dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  view. 
Stood  still  by  him,  astonish'd  at  his  lore, 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain  ; 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  brid^room  came. 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame  ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Tsis  rightly  name  ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way 
could  see. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustain'd 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hi^t 
The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams  whi^ 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright,  fpain^ 

Which  failed  ofl  through  faint  and  feeble  plight ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay. 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoary  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alwaj : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  fair  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 

No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood  : 

Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 

Of  arts,  but  Oxford  I  thine  doth  Thame  most  glorify 

But  he  their  son  full  fresh  and  jolly  was, 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glaa^ 

So  cunningly  inwoven  were,  that  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  ime  ; 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  view. 

In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set. 

That  it  encompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  fiei. 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  they  say, 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride. 
When  to  love's  palace  she  doth  take  her  waji 
Old  C^bele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride, 
Wearmg  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified. 
That  was  to  weet  the  funous  Troynovant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  b  chiefly  leeltBi, 
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And  itmnd  about  him  many  a  pnttj  page 

Attended  duly,  ready  to  ol»y ; 

All  little  riven  which  owe  Tanalage 

To  him,  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay ; 

The  chalky  Kennet,  and  the  Thetis  gray  ; 

The  moorish  Cole,  and  the  soft-eliding  Breane ; 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way, 

And  the  still  Darent  in  whose  waters  clean. 

Ten  thousand  fishes  play,  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

Then  came  his  nei^bour  floods  which  nigh  him  dwell. 

And  water  all  the  English  soU  throughout ; 

Th^  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well. 

And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout ; 

No,  not  the  stately  Severn  grudg'd  at  all, 

Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout, 

But  both  him  honor'd  as  their  principal, 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divides 

The  Cornish  and  the  Devonish  confines. 

Through  both  whose  borders  swiftly  down  it  glides. 

And  meeting  Plim,  to  Plymouth  thence  declines  ; 

And  Dart,  nigh  chokM  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 

But  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path, 

Proud  of  his  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  glisters  wide,  as  als'  of  wondrous  Bath, 

And  Bristow  fair,  which  on  his  waves  he  builded  hath. 

Next  there  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stonv  bank 

That  Roman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall. 

Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 

Against  the  Picts,  that  swarmed  over  all. 

Which  yet  thereof  Oualsever  they  do  call ; 

And  Tweed,  the  limit  betwixt  Loeris*  land 

And  Albany  ;  and  Eden,  though  but  small, 

Yet  often  stun'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 

Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tyned  on  hiu  strand. 

These  after  came  the  stony  shallow  Lone, 
That  to  old  Loncaster  his  name  doth  lend. 
And  following  Dee,  which  Britons  long  ygone, 
Did  call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend ; 
And  Conway,  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  deck  his  dames  withal ; 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend, 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  inarched  toward  Proteus*  halL 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  gear, 

And  uncouth  fashion,  yet  her  well  became. 

That  seem'd  like  silver  sprinkled  here  and  there. 

With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear, 

And  wav*d  upon  like  water  chamelot, 

To  hide  the  metal,  which  yet  eveiywhero 

Bewray'd  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot, 

It  was  no  mortal  work,  that  seemM  and  yet  was  not 

Her  goodly  locks  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattered. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread. 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
From  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed  little  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adore. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend, 

One  call'd  the  Theisc,  the  other  called  the  Crane, 

Wliich  on  her  waited,  things  amiss  to  mend. 

And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  tram, 

Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plam. 

Her  sUver  feet,  fiur  wash»d  against  this  day : 

And  her  before  there  paced  pacM  twain, 

Both  clad  in  colours  Uke,  and  like  array 

The  Duun  and  eke  the  Frith,  bothirtiidi  prepared  her 
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In  the  above  extracts  from  the  Faery  Queen,  we 
have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  modernised  the 
spelllnfT,  without  changing  a  word  of  the  original 
The  following  two  highly  poetical  descriptions  aie 
given  in  the  poet's  own  orthography : — 

[The  House  of  Sltep,^ 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe^ 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  stccpe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  pecpe, 
His  dwelling  is,  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe^ 
In  silver  deaw,  his  ever  drouping  hed. 
Whiles  sod  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
sprod. 

Wliose  double  c^tes  he  findeth  locked  fast. 

The  one  fay  re  fram'd  of  bumisht  yvory. 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful-  dogges  before  them  farre  doe  lye. 

Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 

Ry  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deepe 

In  drowsie  fit  he  findes ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keept. 

And  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  tttrcame  from  high  rock  tumbling  downi^ 

And  ercr-drizling  raino  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowne 

Of  « wanning  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes. 

As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  towne, 

Might  there  be  heard  ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  farre  from  enimyes. 

[Description  of  Btlphoebe.} 

Tn  her  faire  eyes  two  liring  lamps  did  flame, 

Kindlctl  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light. 

And  darted  fyrie  beames  out  of  the  same. 

So  pawiing  persant,  and  so  wondrous  bright. 

That  i{\i'\te  bereav'd  the  rash  beholders  sight ; 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustfull  fyre 

To  kindle  oft  assayd,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dredd  majestie  and  awfull  yre. 

She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desyre. 

Her  yvoric  forhead,  full  of  bountie  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itselfe  dispred. 

For  Love  his  loftie  triumphes  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battailes  of  his  great  godhed  : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 

For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spak^ 

Sweete  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed  ; 

And  'twixt  the  perles  and  rubins  softly  brake 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicke  seemd  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sate, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 

Working  belgardcs  and  amorous  retrate  ; 

And  evcrie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowes. 

And  everie  one  with  meekenesse  to  her  bowes ; 

So  elorious  mirrhour  of  celestiall  grace. 

And  soveraine  moniment  of  mortall  vowes. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  descrive  her  heavenly  face. 

For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  I 

So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorehing  aire. 
All  in  a  silken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throu^^oul 
With  golden  aygulcts. 

•  •  • 
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And  in  ber  hand  a  shurpe  bore-«peare  she  held. 

And  ftt  her  backe  a  bow,  and  quirer  gay 

Siufi  with  fteel-headed  daries,  wherewith  she  queld 

Tbe  salvage  beastee  in  her  rictorioui  plaj, 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelaj 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  pa|>s  ;  which,  like  Toung  fniit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And,  when  the  wiude  cmongst  them  did  inspyre^ 

They  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  despred. 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedlcsse  hap. 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

IFahU  of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar,'] 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  strong  and  largely  display'd, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disaray'd  : 
The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mochel  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  mo«  marred  his  rine. 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms. 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms. 
His  honour  decay'd,  his  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Briere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair, 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daughters  to  gather  flowres, 
To  paint  their  garlands  with  his  colowres. 
Ana  in  his  smiJl  bushes  used  to  shroud. 
The  sweet  nightin^Ie  singing  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Briere  wex  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold, 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stands  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  f 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock  ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread. 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green. 
Colours  meet  to  cloath  a  muden  queen  1 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round  : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth. 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove. 
Left  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
80  spake  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain. 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  agun. 
Bat  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw'd. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-craw'd. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day. 
The  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cnred 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  strife : 

0  my  liege  Lord  1  the  god  of  my  life. 
Please  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint* 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint. 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recurs. 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die, 
Through  felonous  fbroe  of  mine  enemy. 


Greatly  a^ast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  good  man  <mi  the  lea. 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  proad 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  I  lord  of  creatures  alL 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tiJl, 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land, 
With  flow  ring  blossoms  to  xumLdi  the  ptixnfl^ 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer-time  ! 
How  falls  it  the(i  that  this  faded  Oi^ 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  broke^ 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire. 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindrinf  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light, 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  s^t  t 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  wounds  wide, 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall. 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coroniJ  ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spighi  ; 
And  of  his  hoaxy  locks  down  doth  cast, 
Wlierewith  my  fresh  flowrets  been  defast : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage, 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right. 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievanoeu 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure, 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Kncreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  harmtul  hatchet  he  bent  in  hand, 
(Alas  I  that  it  so  ready  should  stand  1) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  might  cooled  be. 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke. 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak* 
The  axe's  edjro  did  oft  turn  again. 
As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear, 
Or  to  wronff  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery. 
And  often  crost  with  the  pnests'  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dew  ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery. 
And  bronghten  this  Oak  to  this  miseiy ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  decftj. 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  qualMb 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seem'd  to  duie) 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none.  ^ 

Now  stands  the  Briere  like  a  loid  alone^ 
Puff'd  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasanoa ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  eftsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach. 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Brieve^ 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  Mm  near. 
Now  'can  he  repent  his  pride  too  lata^ 
For  naked  left  and  disccmsolate. 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  watxy  wet  weighed  down  his  head. 
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And  heap'd  snow  burdned  him  ao  Bore» 
That  now  upright  he  can  sUnd  no  more ; 
And  being  aown  it  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  rattle,  and  hrouzed,  and  sorely  hurt 
Sodi  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitiooi  Biiere^ 
For  icoming  eld,* 

[/Vtna  the  Xpiikalamiim.'] 

Wake  now,  my  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  rosT  mom  Ions  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silrer  ooadi  to  climb ; 

And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  layi. 

And  carol  of  Lore's  praise. 

The  meny  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

Tlie  thrush  replies ;  the  maris  descant  ph^ ; 

The  ouzel  shrUls ;  the  ruddock'  warbles  soft ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  day's  merriment. 

Ah !  my  dear  lore,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long^ 

When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake^ 

T*  await  the  coming  of  rour  joyous  make, 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  lore-learned  song^ 

The  dewy  leares  among ! 

For  ther  of  joy  and  pleasanee  to  yon  nn^. 

That  all  the  woods  tJiem  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

My  lore  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream. 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

More  bright  than  Heqwrus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  re  damsel^  dau^ters  of  delight. 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 

But  first  come,  ye  fairllours,  whidi  were  begot. 

In  Jore's  sweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 

And  fldl,  that  erer  in  this  world  is  fair. 

Do  make  and  still  repair  ; 

And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride^ 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautifullest  bride  : 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen  ; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  edio  ring. 

Now  is  my  lore  all  ready  forth  to  oome : 

Lei  all  the  rirgins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye,  fresh  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom. 

Prepare  yourselves,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemly  good  array, 

Fit  for  so  joyful  day : 

pic  joyfuU'st  day  that  erer  sun  did  see. 

Fair  Sun  I  show  forth  thy  farourable  ray, 

And  lei  th^  lifeful  heat  not  ferrent  be, 

For  fear  of  burning  her  sunshiny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fairest  Phoebus  I  father  of  the  Muse  I 

If  rfc-cr  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight, 

Do  not  thy  serrant's  simple  boon  refuse. 

Bat  lei  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine  ; 

Lei  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Tlien  I  thr  sorereign  praises  loud  will  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Lo  1  where  she  comes  along  irith  ixnrtly  paoe. 
Like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 
Arisinff  farth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 
Clad  ul  in  white,  that  seems  a  riigin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 
Some  angel  she  had  been. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 
SprinklM  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween. 
Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  aitire ; 
And  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green, 
like  SQBM  maidn  qi 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gasers  as  on  her  do  stare. 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  edu)  ri^g. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  sea 

So  &ir  a  creature  in  your  town  before  t 

So  sweet,  so  lorely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  rirtue's  stoM  | 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright^ 

Her  forehead  irory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rnddad^ 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  riigins  in  amaae, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  re  foiget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  edko  lii^ff 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eres  can  see. 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lirely  sp'rit, 

Oarnii»hed  with  hearenly  gifts  of  nigh  degree. 

Much  more  then  would  re  wonder  at  that  tigjkip 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazef^l  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Lore,  and  constant  Chasiify, 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty  ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throns^ 

And  gireth  laws  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obef. 

And  yield  their  serrices  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  erer  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ilL 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasurH^ 

And  unrerealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echoifa^ 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  lore. 

Open  them  wide  ttiat  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behore. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim. 

For  to  receire  this  saint  with  honour  due^ 

That  Cometh  in  to  yoii. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reremoi^ 

She  Cometh  in,  oefore  the  Almighty's  riewt 

Of  her,  ye  rirgins,  Icam  obedience. 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places^ 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  tne  high  altar,  that  she  maj 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimcnr  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loud^  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lirely  notes  ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  dioristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  edio  il^§ 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speak% 

And  blesseih  her  with  his  two  happy  hand% 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  Tormeil  tktiaOf 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  eren  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  serrice  and  about  her  i^. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  faix^ 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  groond^ 

Are  goremed  with  goodly  uMdesiy, 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glanoe  awiy. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  ihoo^i  mitfwmrfi 
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A  haoty  diower  imins  from  her  lips, 
flwcci  lickta  ihiiie  in  her  face  ; 

Sb0  hath  the  bluih  of  Tiigin  mind. 
The  mind  of  Tipcr's  nee. 

She  makes  thee  seek,  yet  fear  to  find ; 

To  find,  but  nought  e^jo^  ; 
In  nun  J  frowns,  some  pessmg  imUss 

She  yields  to  more  annoy. 

She  letteth  fall  some  Inring  baits, 

For  fools  to  gather  np ; 
Nov  sweet,  now  sour,  for  ereiy  taste 

She  tempereth  her  enp. 

Her  watexj  eyes  hare  homing  force, 
.  Her  floods  and  flames  conspire ; 
Teeia  kindle  sparks — sobs  fuel  ar^ 
And  sighs  but  fan  the  firs. 


[^  nerer  was  the  month  of  1ot% 
For  May  is  full  of  flowen ; 
Bai  rather  April,  wet  by  kind, 
For  loTe  is  full  of  showers. 

With  soothin|  words  enthralled  souls 
Sie  chains  m  serrile  bands ; 

Her  eye,  in  silenoe,  hath  a  spcedi 
Whidi  eye  best  understands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  soon ; 

Short  hap  immortal  hanns ; 
Her  loring  looks  are  mutdering  darts. 

Her  songs,  bewitching  charms. 

Lilw  winter  rose  and  summer  ice^ 
Her  joys  aie  still  untimely; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fair  first — m  fine  unkindly. 


idi, 


Floui^  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the 
Leare  off  your  idle  pain ; 

Seek  other  mistress  for  your 
Lore's  serrioe  is  in  rain. 


Seom  not  the  ZeeuL 

Where  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encount'iing  strongs 
Where  mightier  do  assault  than  do  defend. 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong. 
And  ailent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet  hi^er  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 

When  son  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pike  doth  range,  the  silly  tench  doth  flr, 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 

Tet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by, 
Th^e  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

lliere  is  a  time  eren  for  the  worms  to  creep. 

And  sack  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  erer  soar  on  hi^ 
Nor  greedy  sreyhound  still  punue  the  chase ; 

The  tender  Uurk  will  fhid  a  time  to  fly, 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  hifffa  crowth  on  eedan  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  E>wly  mushrooms  leare  to  grow. 

Ib  Haman*s  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 
Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Lasar  pin'd,  while  Dires'  feast  was  kept. 
Yet  he  to  hearen — to  hell  did  Dires  go. 

We  trample  gxass,  and  prise  the  flowen  of  May ; 

Yet  grass  is  green,  when  flowen  do  fiide  away. 

Samocl  Daiitbl  was  the  son  of  a  music-master. 
Ha  vai  bom  in  166S,  near  Taunton,  in  Somerset* 


shire,  and  seems  to  have  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1 579,  he  waa 
entered  a  commoner  of  Magdakn  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  chiefly  deroted  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  history ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
quitted  the  nniversitT,  without  takinff  a  degree,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  ClifTord,  daughter  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Cumberiand.  After  the  death  of  S^ienser, 
Daniel  became  what  Mr  Campbell  calla  *  Toluntary 
laureate'  to  the  court,  but  he  was  toon  rapeneded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (IflOS),  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Queen's  KeTd*s,  and 
inspector  of  the  plnys  to  be  represented  1^  the 
jurenile  performers.  He  was  also  preferred  to  be  a 
Gentleman-Eztraordinary  and  Groom  of  the  Cham* 
her  to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  lifls^ 
he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire^ 
where  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  fill  two  considerable  rolumet  i 
but  most  of  them  are  extremely  duU.  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  particular,  his  Hutoiy  of  the  Civa  War  (be* 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster),  whldi 
occupied  him  for  seyeral  years,  but  is  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narratiTei* 
His  Con^iflaint  of  Eatanumd  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  yenifled  history  thhn  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Cleopatra  and  jPhUotae^  and  two  pastors! 
tragi-comedies,  Hymen*s  Triumph  and  The  Qveea't 
Arcadia,  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  eflTect  In 
all  of  these  productions,  the  historical  taste  of  the 
author  seems  to  haye  altogether  suppressed  the  poet* 
icaL  It  is  only  by  rirtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  maintain  his  place 
amongst  the  English  poets.  His  Eniatie  to  the  Coum* 
teee  of  CumherUmd  is  a  fine  eflhsion  of  meditatlvi 
thought 

[Prom  the  EpidU  to  As  ComOem  of  CmJbedamd.'l 

He  that  of  such  a  hei^lit  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strongs 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  Uie  frame 
Of  his  resolTod  powen ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  ranity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  svne : 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
Tho  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  surrey  I 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 
Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 
On  flesh  and  blood  I  where  honour,  power,  renowai 
Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 
Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 
As  frailty  doth ;  i^d  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  waii^ 
But  only  as  on  stately  rebberies ; 
Where  erermore  the  fortune  that  prerails 
Must  be  the  ri^t :  the  ill-suooeeaing  man 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac'd  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Pomper  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  if  redueeo,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  eaose  must  not  be  QL 

•  •  • 

He  sees  the  fkce  of  licht  f  eppser  as  manifidd 
As  are  the  passions  of  imoertam  man ; 
Who  puts  It  in  all  colours,  all  attirss, 
To  serre  his  ends,  and  makes  his  eourses  hold* 
He  sees  that,  let  deeeit  woik  what  it  can,  « 

Plot  and  oontriye  base  ways  to  hi^  desires  | 
That  the  all-guiding  Prendenoe  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  niooks  this  smeke  of  wit, 
«  •  e 
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llUdUud  11^  Oe  Mormmg  htftre  ku  Mwrder  in 
Pomfret  CatlU.^ 

Whether  the  tool  receires  intelligence, 
1^  her  near  geniuii,  of  the  body's  end. 
And  M  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend  ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  tendy 
By  prophetising  dreams,  what  hurt  is  near, 
Ana  giTcs  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  feur : 

Howerer,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
Tos8*d  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  stnmge  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground  ; 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shirering ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound  ; 
His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick. 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  bordering  hills  and  open  plain^ 

Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

The  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more. 

Conferring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Ormang  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields. 
If  he  but  knew  his  good.     How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  matness  yields  I 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thme  is  that  true  life  :  that  is  to  live. 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  other's  harms,  but  fcarest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  thou  talk'Kt  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part— envy  not  alL 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  mort 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be  : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toiL 


Ah,  I  romcmber  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evcmiore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  wo  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail. 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look  :  and  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood.    But  whoi  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  sterner  looks,  with  graver  brow. 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  I 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 

Whal  the  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


{^SelectUmifrom  DameP$  StmntuS] 

I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  woald  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  110116 ; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  yean. 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  firnt  i^fipearsi. 
Let  love  and  youth  conduct  thv  pleasures  thither. 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air. 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  n^M : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair ; 
Pity  and  smiles  must  only  yield  thee  praise. 
Make  me  to  say,  when  all  my  grieft  are  goiM^ 
Happy  the  heairt  that  sigh'd  for  sudi  a  one. 


y% 


Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fitir  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown, «ltho'  her  eyes 
Her  smiles  arc  lightning,  though  ha  pride 
And  her  disdains  are  giUl,  her  favours  h<mcj. 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honooTi 
Wliose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  aai  lo(f«| 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her  ; 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  design'd  a  saint  above ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foci^ 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow  ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those. 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaint<)  I  utter  now  t 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind. 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  mj  mind. 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Nighty 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkne^ts  bom. 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  light. 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enou^  to  moura 
The  shipwreck  of  niv  ill-adviwd  youth  ; 
Ix*t  waking  eves  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 
Without  the  tonnents  of  the  night's  untnrth* 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars. 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  mv  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain. 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  <H«<i^in. 


MICHAEL  DRATTON. 

MicHARL  Dratton,  bom,  it  is  rappoeed,  mi  Atbo^ 
ston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1563,  and  tlw 
son  of  a  butcher,  discovered  in  his  earliest  jmn 
such  proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  that,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality— A 
situation  which  was  not  in  that  age  thought  loo 
humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  is  siud,  iqiob 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  some  time  ft 
student  at  Oxfonl.  It  is  certain  that,  in  early  Kfeb 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  strongly  patronised  \^ 
several  persons  of  consequence ;  particularly  bv  Bix 
Henry  Gooderc.  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  tlie  Coimtesi 
of  Bedford :  to  the  first  he  was  indd)ted  for  great  put 
of  his  education,  and  for  recommending  him  to  the 
countess ;  the  second  supported  him  for  eevcnJ 
years.  In  lai3,  Drayton  published  a  collectioB  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gave  to  the  world  hll 
more  elalwratc  poems  of  The  Baron's  Wan  and 
EnglanitB  Hetmcal  Enistleg,  In  these  latter  pi^ 
ductions,  as  in  the  History  of  the  Civfl  War  hf 
Daniel  we  see  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poetised 
history  (as  it  may  \ye  called)  which  marked  the  age 
—which  is  first  seen  in  Sackville's  design  of  Sa 
Mirronr  for  Magistrates,  and  was  now  £vdopiiw 
itself  strongly  in  the  historical  plays  of  ShakspeiM^ 
Marh>w,  and  others.    On  the  accession  of  Jamia  L 
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Of  which  most  princely  chase  sith  none  did  e*er  report, 
Or  by  description  touch,  t'  express  that  wondrous  sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  the  ancients'  noUer 

songM) 
To  our  old  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
Yet  shall  she  not  invoke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid.: 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady  grore, 
Which  oft  hast  home  thy  bow,  great  huntress,  used  to 

rore 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce  ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chigtste  mighty  forests 

queen. 
With  thy  dishererd  nymphs  attired  in  youthful  men, 
About  the  lawns  hast  scowr'd,  and  wastes  both  far 

and  near, 
Brare  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  prore  thy  quaznes 

here  ; 
Sare  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red. 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head. 
Is  fittest  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  hit 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbarbedgroundiL 
Where  harbour*d  is  the  hart ;  there  often  from  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,^  or  breaking  earth,  per- 

ceires, 
Or  ent'ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  the  greares. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  lair. 
He  rousing  rushcth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

drire, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rire. 
And  through  the  cumVrous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he 

makes, 
lie  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 

weep  ; 
Wlien  after  goes  the  ciy,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring 

place : 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating^  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm*d  head  up- 
bears. 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressmg  from  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his  fli^t. 
But  when  th'  approaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 

ceires. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o*er  the  champain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 
sembly find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  scrying  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And  makes  amongst  tne  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

woord  sheep. 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  thmr 

keep. 
But  when  as  all  his  shifls  his  safety  still  denies, 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  teem  he  letteth 

stand, 
T'  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow  : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 

1  Ths  track  of  the  foot 

'  Una  of  ths  oMMurMi  u  wlndiBf  the  ham. 


Until  the  noble  deer,  through  toil  bereav'd  of  strength 
His  long  and  siiiicwy  legs  then  failing  him  at  lei^Jiy 
The  villages  attempts,  enraged,  not  giving  way 
To  anythmg  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 
The  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  nemfy 
This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  feari 
Some  bank  or  quick-set  finds  ;  to  which  his  haun^ 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  inclowd. 
The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  al 

bay,  . 

And  as  their  cruel  fiuigt  on  hif  ninih  skin  they  lay. 
With  his    sharp-pointed   head   he   dealeth  doiidly 

wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hoondi^ 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  force. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  com, 
Upon  tne  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  fidl^ 
To  forests  that  belongs.        *       •        • 


[Part  of  ike  TuxiUy-eigkA  Somg  of  ike  /yyoOwm] 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Ticnti 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood, 
The  third  of  England  call'd,  with  many  a  dainty  wood. 
Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  when 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp  ;  and  as  from  thence  she  flowi^ 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  deai^ 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fall  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  very  paragon. 
Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontroU'd  she 

ranges. 
Her  often  varying  form,  as  variously  and  changes  ; 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sends 

her  in  ; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been, 
Saluted  from   the  north,  with   Nottingham's  proud 

height. 
So  strongly  is  surpris'd,  and  taken  with  the  sight, 
That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refhdn, 
TA  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  along  doth  strain. 
That  brave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  in  pride. 
As  how  the  large-spread  meads  upon  the  other  nde. 
All    flourishing   in  flowers,  and   rich  embroideries 

drcss'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  blea^d. 
As  wrap'd  with  the  delights,  that  her  thia  prospect 

brings. 
In  her  peculiar  praise,  lo  thus  the  river  sings : 
'  What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  my  name  I 
take. 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  make  ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  abbeys  great. 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  formerly  did  aealr ; 
Or  thirty  kinds  of  fish  that  in  my  streams  do  live. 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  giT«  I 
What  reck  I !  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  hs 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be  ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedigree  derive ; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  thai  doA 

strive. 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  moon* 

tain  sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  ^mnmg^ 
As  of  that  princely  maid,  whose  name  she  boMta  to 

bear. 
Bright  Sabrin,  whom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  de- 
scent 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  (mly  say  of  Trellis 

t  The  hart  wwpeth  at  hk  dyli« ;  his  tsass  ars  bsid  le  kaiMi 
in  msdiolosb 
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Tb«f  MoreUnd^a  b«n«n  earth  me  fint  to  light  did 

bnng. 
Which  though  ihe  be  bat  brown,  mj  clear  oomplexion*d 

■pring 
Oain'd  with  the  njmphi  nich  grace,  that  when  I  first 

did  ri<e, 
ne  Naiads  on  my  brim  danc'd  wanton  hjdagies. 
And  on  her  spacioui  breast  (with  heaths  t£ibt  doth 

abovmd) 
Encircled  mj  fiur  fount  with  many  a  lustj  round : 
And  of  the  British  floods,  though  but  the  third  I  be, 
Yel  Thames  and  Serem  both  in  this  come  short  of  me, 
For  that  I  am  the  mere  of  England,  that  divides 
The  north  part  from  the  south,  on  mj  so  either  sides. 
That  reckoning  how  these  tracts  in  compass  be  extent. 
Men  botmd  them  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south  of 

Trent ; 
Their  banks  are  bazien  sands,  if  but  oompar'd  with 

mine. 
Through  mj  penpicuous  breast,  the  pearly  pebbles 

sMne: 
I  throw  my  eiystal  aims  alone  the  flow'17  yalleys, 
l^liich  lying  sleek  and  smooth  as  any  garden  alleys. 
Do  give  me  leave  to  play,  whilst  tney  do  court  my 


And  crown  my  winding  banks  with  many  an  anadem  ; 
My  silTer-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 
Now  in  the  shallow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep  : 
So  that  of  eveiy  kind,  the  new  spawn'd  numerous  fry 
Seem  in  me  as  the  sands  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 
The  barbel,  than  which  fish  a  braver  doth  not  swim, 
N<n'  greater  for  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim. 
Nor  (newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please  ; 
The  grayling,  whoee  great  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 
The  perch  with  pridting  fins,  against  the  pike  pre- 

As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  guard. 
His  daintiness  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
From  his  vile  ravenous  foe :  next  him  1  name  the 

mflr. 
His  very  near  ally,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin. 
The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  call'd  the  dace. 
Within  my  liouid  glass,  when  rhoebus  looks  his  face^ 
Oil  swiftly  as  ne  swims,  his  silver  belly  shows, 
Rut  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
Hit  shape,  out  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  shot ; 
TbB  trout  by  nature  man*d  with  many  a  crimson  spot. 
As  thouch  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest. 
And  of  neah-water  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  best ; 
Tbe  roach  whose  common  kind  to  every  flood  doth  fall ; 
Ihm  drab  (iHioie  neater  name  which  some  a  chevin 

caU) 
Food  to  the  tyrant  pike  (most  being  in  his  power), 
W^  for  thor  numerous  store  he  most  doth  them 

devour; 
The  lusty  siJmon  then,  fmrn  Neptune's  wat*ry  realm. 
When  as  his  season  servesy  stemming  my  tideful 


Umb  being  in  his  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes, 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  game  fonuhkcs) ' 
Vnddi  bending  of  himself  to  th'  fashion  of  a  ring, 
Above  the  forced  wears,  himself  doth  nimbly  fling. 
And  ellen  when  the  net  hath  diag'd  him  safe  to  umd. 
Is  seen  by  natural  force  to  *acape  his  murderer's  hand ; 
Whose  grain  doUi  rise  in  flakes,  with  £stness  inter- 
larded. 
Of  many  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
And  Homber,  to  whose  waste  I  nay  my  wat*ry  store, 
Me  of  her  stuigeons  sends,  that  I  thereby  the  more 
Should  ^ve  my  beauties  grac'd  with  something  from 

him  sent ; 
Not  Ancnm's  silver'd  eel  exoelleth  that  of  Trent ; 
Thovh  the  sweet  smelling  smelt  be  more  in  Thames 

tJiaa  me^ 
The  km^rsj,  and  Us  li«s^  in  Sermi  fnsral  be ; 


The  flounder  Mmooth  and  flat,  in  other  rivers  caught. 
Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thounit : 
The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the 

bleak. 
Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  those  to  mkf 
Which  everywhere  are  found  in  every  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  amongst  mj 

stones. 
From  all  the  rest  alone,  whose  shell  is  all  his  booai  : 
For  carp,  the  tench,   and  bream,   my  other  stovt 

amon|^ 
To  lakea  and  standing  pools  that  chiefly  do  belongs 
Here  scouring  in  my  fords,  feed  in  my  waters  clear^ 
Are  muddy  fish  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  an 

here.' 

From  Nottingham,  near  which  this  river  first  b^gvm 

This  song,  she  the  meanwhile,  by  Newark  having  run. 

Receiving  little  Synte,  from  Beyer's  bat'ning  groundi| 

At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where   the   Lineolniaa 

bounds. 
Yet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  love  to  princely  Trent,  as  downintfd  die  doth 

flow. 
Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  from  V^taiuid 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  aid,  by  whom  she  recommends 
Her  love  to  that  bravo  queen  of  waters,  her  to  meet, 
When  she  towards  Ilumber  comes,  do  humbly  kiis  hsr 

foet, 
And  clip  her  till  she  grace  great  Humber  with  hsr 

fall. 
When  Sherwood  nomcwhat  back  the  forward  Muse 

doth  call  ; 
For  she  was  let  to  know,  that  Scare  had  in  her  song 
So  chanted  Cbamwood's  worth,  the  riven  that  aloog^ 
Amongst  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

But  those  which  seem*d  to  sound  of  Chamwood,  and 

her  praise: 
Which  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  very  mudi  dit- 

dain'd, 
(As  one  that  had  both  long,  and  worthily  maintain'd 
The  title  of  the  gr^at'st  and  bravest  of  her  kind) 
To  fall  so  far  below  one  wretchedly  confined 
Within  a  furlong's  space,  to  her  large  skirts  com- 
pared : 
Wherefore  she,  as  a  nymph  that  neither  fear'd  nor 

cared 
For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  love  or 

hate, 
With  resolution  arm'd  against  the  power  of  fate, 
All  self-praise  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lusty  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  to  range 
For  some  rich  booty  set,  or  else  his  air  to  change. 
To  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  only  standing  court, 
Whose  praise  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
*  The  merry  pranks  be  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell^ 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befel. 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  bs«n 

laid. 
How  he  hath  cousen'd  them,  that  him  would  have 

betrayed ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  dii^ised. 
And  cunningly  escaped,  being  set  to  be  surprised. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  thmk  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  neanl  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done^ 
Of  Scarlock,  George-a-Oreen,  and  Much  the  miliars  son. 
Of  Tuck  the  meny  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood^ 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  rood. 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blus^ 
His  fellow's  winded  horn,  not  one  of  them  but  knew, 
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When  letting  to  their  lips  their  little  beuelesihrill 
The  warbUng  echoes  waked  from  ereiy  dale  and  hill : 
Their  bauldricki  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast, 
To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled 

fast, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span, 
Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spanish  jew,  their  bows  were  wond'rous 

strong; 
Th^  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Of  archeiy  they  had  the  very  perfect  craft. 
With  broad-arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roying  shaft. 
At  marks  full  forty  score,  they  used  to  prick,  and  rove, 
Yet  hi^er  than  the  breast,  for  compass  never  strove  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleave 

the  pin  : 
Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather  ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  loose  gave  sudk  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  archers  brave,  there  was  not  any  one. 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon. 
Which  Uiey  did  boil  and  roant,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  merry  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer's  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots*  chests,  and  churls*  abundant 

store, 
Uliat  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way. 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  relieved,  ^ 
And  remedied  the  wronra  of  many  a  virgin  grieved  : 
He  from  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan. 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 
Was  ever  constant  known,  which  wheresoe*er  she 

came. 
Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game  : 
Her  clothes  tuck*d  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair, 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild ;  Diana  never  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.'   *  * 

[David  and  Goliah,] 

And  now  before  young  David  could  come  in, 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouse  itself ;  some  climb  the  nearest  tree. 
And  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  they  might  see 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  would  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  i 
Sraie  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills  ; 
That  by  their  motion  a  vast  murmur  fills 
Th«  neiji^hbouring  valleys,  that  the  enemy  thoug\t 
Something  would  bv  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  not  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saw  a  goodly  youth  descend. 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend. 
That  at  his  need  with  arms  might  him  supply, 
Ai  merely  careless  of  his  enemy  : 
His  head  uncovered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
A*  he  came  on  beinx  played  with  by  the  air, 
Tosssd  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  move, 
Ai  they  had  been  provocatives  for  love : 
His  sleeves  stripi  up  above  his  elbows  were. 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  br  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string, 
Tkaj  mmij  BU|(ht  diioem  to  b«  a  ilingt 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  scrip. 

Which  from  his  side  hung  doitu  upon  his  hip. 

Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain, 

Cast  with  themselves  what  such  a  thing  should 

Some  seeing  him  so  wonderously  fair 

(As  in  their  eyes  ho  stood  beyond  compare). 

Their  verdict  gave  that  they  had  sent  nim  sor* 

As  a  choice  bait  their  champion  to  allure ; 

Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise, 

Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  sacrifice. 

And  though  he  seemed  thus  to  be  very  youngs 

Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  strong 

And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace, 

Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 

This  way  nor  that  way,  never  stood  to  gaie ; 

But  like  a  man  that  death  could  not  amaie, 

Came  close  up  to  Goliah,  and  so  near 

As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  vpctr. 

Which  when  Goliah  saw,  *  Why,  boy,'  quoth  hi^ 
'  Thou  desperate  youth,  thou  tak'st  me  sure  to  ht 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  command. 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  far  away. 
Nor  beasts  of  ra>'ine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  corpse,  which  they  from  me  shall  haTe^ 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  be  all  thy  grave.' 

*  Uncircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  comest  arm'd  into  the  field. 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  brass  thy  shield ; 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  alone. 
That  more  than  mizhty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear. 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  dost  hour. 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dont  stand, 
I'll  make  thy  length  to  measure  so  much  land. 
As  thou  iiest  grov'ling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcase  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  David  looking  in  his  fiM:e, 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two  : 
The  giant  wond'ring  what  the  youth  would  do  s 
Whose  nimble  hand  out  of  his  scrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer. 
And  as  in  sconi,  stands  leaning  on  bis  speM*, 
Which  nves  young  David  mudi  content  to  m6^ 
And  to  himself  thus  secretly  saith  he : 
*  Stand  but  one  minute  still,  stand  but  so  fasty 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cast.' 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  be  senty 
That  from  his  sling  as  't  had  been  lightning  weal } 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit. 
Which  gave  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it  hit^ 
As't  hod  been  thrown  against  some  rock  or  poet. 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  through  either  hoel. 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant. 
Till  on  a  sudden  he  began  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  o'eigrown  oak. 
His  huffe  root  hewn  up  by  the  labouren'  stroke^ 
That  with  his  very  weight  he  shook  the  ground  ; 
His  brasen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  vessel  chanced  to  fall 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain), 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  slain  : 
When  such  a  shout  the  nost  of  Israel  gave. 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  imve 
(O'eroome  with  comfort)  ciy,  *  The  boy,  the  boj  I 
0  the  brave  David,  Israel's  <mly  joy  t 
God's  chosen  champion  I  0  most  wondrous  ihing  1 
The  great  Goliah  stain  with  a  poor  sling  V 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contidii ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout 
Of  which  no  notice  David  seems  to  talw. 
But  towaida  the  bodj  of  the  dead  doth 
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Too  Tiolett  that  firat  appear, 
By  jour  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

like  the  proud  Wrgins  of  the  jear, 
Ab  if  the  spring  were  all  jrour  own  I 
What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  blown ! 

80,  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  1 
Tell  me,  if  she  were  not  desiffn'd 
Th'  eclipse  and  gloxy  of  her  kind  t 

'*>^      A  Pkmcdl  to  the  VaaUtea  of  the  Wcrid, 

Farewell,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 
Farewell,  ye  honour'd  rags,  ye  elonous  bubbles  I 
Fame's  but  a  hoUow  echo ;  gold  pure  clay ; 
Honour  the  darlinc  but  of  one  short  day ; 
i^,  th*  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 
»  but  a  golden  prison  to  lire  in, 
id  torture  free-born  minds ;  embroider'd  trains 
.  Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  Teins ; 

I  And  blood  silied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
Inherited,  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth. 
Are  but  the  frding  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

Welcome,  pure  thoughts,  welcome,  ye  silent  srores, 
Tl&eae  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  lores : 
Now  t£e  iriqg'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheeifiil  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
A  pnjep-book  bow  shall  be  my  looking-glass, 
In  iriudi  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face. 
Here  dwell  bo  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares. 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  palc>faced  fears : 
TImb  hen  111  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  lore's  folly, 
P  And  learn  t*  allect  an  holy  melancholy  ;.^ 
And  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 
ni  Be'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 


The  Character  of  a  Happy  Life, 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught, 
Tbat  serreth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  1 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  care 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath  ; 

Wlio  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise. 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 
Kor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  fVeed, 
Wlioee  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  Ood  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  pace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

'    Tills  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 

/  And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  alL 


8HAK0PBABB,  as  a  writer  of  miscellaneous  poetry, 
daims  now  to  be  noticed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Faery  Qneen,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
of  EUnbetb  eqnal  to  those  productions  to  which 
the  great  dnumttst  affixed  his  name.  In  1593, 
when  the  poet  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
peared his  Katvt  tout  AAmie,  and  in  the  following 
year  hit  J?ape  <^  Lmerece,  both  dedicated  to  Henry 


Wriotl^esley,  Earl  of  Sonthamfyton.  *  I  know  not,* 
says  the  modest  poet,  in  his  fint  dedication,  *  how 
I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  loniship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  tidce  ad- 
vantage 0/  ail  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  yoa 
with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the /rat  heir  o/n^ 
inventioH  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  [tiU]  so 
barren  a  huid.'  The  allusion  to  *  idle  houn'  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  but  it  is  not  io 
easy  to  undentand  how  tlie  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  *flnt  heir  of  his  invention,'  unless  we  believe 
that  it  had  tj^en  written  in  early  life,  or  that  his 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  confined  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  plays,  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
for  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  whidi  ha 
iiished  to  make.  The  gift  was  munificent,  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  glowing  and  essentially  draroatio 
version  of  the  well-known  mythological  story,  fidl 
of  fine  descriptive  passages,  but  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  has  shown  that  it 
gave  offence,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  is  less  animated,  and  is  perhaps  an 
inferior  poem,  though,  from  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  reflection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketdi  <^  a 
great  poet. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  fint  printed 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  volume  the  following 
enigmatical  dedication : — *  To  the  only  begetter  m 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet^ 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth,  T.  T.'  The  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addressed 
to  some  mole  object,  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  n 
style  of  affection,  love,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extravagant  and 
entlmsiastic  character.  Though  printed  continu- 
ously, it  is  obvious  tliat  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
different  times,  with  long  intervals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  that,  previous  to 
1598,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  compod-^ 
tion,  for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  '  sugared 
sonnets  among  hie  private  friende*  We  almost  wish, 
with  Mr  Ilullam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnc;^8,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  They  represent  him  in  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest,  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent His  excessive  and  elaborate  praise  of 
youthful  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  his 
genius,  and  savoun  of  adulation ;  ind  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  of  his  mis- 
t^^ss — a  married  female— and  subjecting  his  noUe 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  love,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment^  it  is  painfUl  and  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  ShidLspeare,  and  still 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  ^ture  ages- 
Net  mart)le,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  thall  outltve  thit  powerful  rhyms. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  fbigned 
character,  and  mere^  dramatic  in  expression;  Imt 
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hi  otltera,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  profession  of  an 
actor,  and  all  bear  the  impress  of  strong  passion  and 
deep  sincerity.  A  feeling  of  premature  age  seems 
to  have  crept  on  Shakspeare — 

Th&t  time  of  year  thou  maj*st  in  me  behold 

When  yellow  leaver,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  niin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  secst  the  twilight  of  such  day, 

As  after  sun-f^et  fadeth  in  the  west. 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  Kclf,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 

As  the  death -bed  whereon  it  roust  expire, 

Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiv*st,  which  makes  thy  lore  more  strong. 

To  lore  that  well  which  thou  must  lea\y  ere  long. 

He  laments  his  errors  with  deep  and  penitential 
sorrow,  summoning  up  things  past  *  to  tlie  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought,*  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
of  a  spirit  *  solitary  in  tlie  very  vastness  of  its  sym- 
pathies.* The  *  W.  H.'  alluded  to  by  Thorpe,  the 
publisher,  has  been  recently  conjectured  to  be 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
(as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of 
1623)  was  one  of  Shakspeare*s  patrons.  This  con- 
Ijecture  has  received  the  assent  of  Mr  Ilallam  and 
others ;  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
sonnets,  T^Ir  C.  Armitage  Brown,  has  supported 
it  with  much  plausibility.  Herbert  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  Mercs  first  notices  the  son- 
nets in  1598 ;  he  was  learned,  of  literary  taste,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentious  life.  The  son- 
nets convey  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  personal 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  We  know  of  only  one 
objection  to  this  theory — the  improbability  that  the 
publisher  would  address  William  Herbert,  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  *  Mr 
W.  H.*  Herbert  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  while  the  sonnets,  as  published  by 
Thorjie,  bear  the  date,  as  already  stated,  of  1609. 

The  comptysition  of  these  mysterious  productions 
evinces  Shaksjware's  great  facility  in  versification 
of  a  difficult  order,  and  they  display  more  intense 
fteling  and  passion  than  either  of  his  classical 
poems.  They  have  the  conceits  and  quaint  turns  of 
expression,  then  connnon,  particularly  in  the  scmnet; 
but  they  rise  to  far  higher  flights  of  genuine  jnwtry 
than  will  be  found  in  any  other  poet  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  many  traces  of  his  philosophical  and 
reflective  spirit 

[TVtf  Ilone  of  AJmiu.^ 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  8nrpa.«n  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-pronortion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  : 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoord,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base'  he  now  prepares. 
And  whe*r  he  run,  or  fly,  thejPknow  not  whethor. 

'^  To  ha  (Kt  wind  a  hau:  Le.  to  ohalteng*  the  wind  to  oon- 
tand  with  him  in  tpved :  ba$t — prison-bam,  or  prinm'han,  was 
a  mstic  game,  oooabtinf  chMly  in  running. 


For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  siiif^ 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feaiher'd 


[  reniw*s  PropUqf  after  the  Death  rfAdomUJ 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafler  shall  attend  ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end, 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  : 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 


It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o*erstrair'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  b^uila. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teadi  the  fool  to 


It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measnroe  ; 
The  Htaring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistmfl; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toiraid« 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  *twixt  the  son  and  sire : 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  my  love  destioj. 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  eigoj. 

[SeUdioM  from  Shakspeare* »  Scwwirft.] 

^Vhen  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  ^jes^ 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  oriel. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  poeseaTdy 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  sci^e. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  nfte  | 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembcr'd,  such  wealth  nringi^ 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kii^p. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  hare  gone  here  and  therS| 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Oorcd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  nu 

Made  old  oficnces  of  afiections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worst  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  beet» 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

0  for  my  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  bfedfc 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  »  hraad. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renesr'd : 


I 
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Wbibt,  lik«  »  wiUing  pfttient,  I  wiU  driok 
Potiom  of  ejtell,^  'gMiiat  my  atrong  infection ; 
No  bittcTMM  thai  1  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  doable  penanoe  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  tb^  dear  friend,  and  1  aaiiire  ye, 
E'en  thai  your  pity  is  enough  to  core  me. 


Wben  to  the  ieMi<Hia  of  nreet  silent  thought 

I  eamnuMi  up  remembrance  of  thingi  pait, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  loiight, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 

For  preciouf  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  loTe's  long-since-canceird  woe. 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  ranish'd  sight. 

ThcB  can  I  griere  at  gricTanoes  foregone, 

And  hearily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  aooount  of  fbie-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

Bat  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  aie  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 


O  bow  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

Bt  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  gire  I 

Tne  rose  looks  frir,  but  fiurer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  life. 

The  eanker-blooms  hare  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantouly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 

But,  for  their  Tirtue  only  is  their  show, 

Tliey  lire  nnwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

Die  to  themselres.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made ; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lorely  youth, 

When  thai  shall  frde,  my  rerse  distils  your  truth. 

No  longer  moom  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  waminjc  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  rue  world,  with  rilest  worms  to  dwell  I 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it :  for  I  lore  you  so. 
Thai  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  ihinkinf  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  ( I  say)  you  look  upon  this  vene. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  mucn  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  eren  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  yoa  with me  after  I  am  gone. 

TVn  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  eyer,  now ; 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

Aad  do  not  drc^  in  for  an  after-loss  ; 

Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow. 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  oat  a  purpDsed  oyerthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leaye  me  last, 

When  other  petty  griefs  haye  done  their  spite, 

But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  iSiBl  the  yerf  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  whidi  now  seem  woe^ 

Coinpared  with  loss  of  thee^  will  not  seem  so. 

Fkom  yoa  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  prood-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 

Hath  put  a  roirit  of  youth  in  evety  thin|^ 

That  heavy  Mtum  laufh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Tet  nor  tlie  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  diAvent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Gould  make  me  any  sommer^s  stoiy  tell, 

0^  from  thsir  prooa  lap  pluck  tham  whcae  they  grew: 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  yermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seera'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  1  with  these  did  play. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  love  not  less,  though  leas  the  show  appear : 

That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner's  tengue  doth  publish  everywhere. 

Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  ray  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  nighty 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweete  £rown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue. 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

0  no  I  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  neyer  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  takso. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weekly 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

ISeleetiont  from  Shakspeare't  iSioi^] 

[Froin  •  Aa  you  liks  itT 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind. 

As  man's  ingratitude  t 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Ileigh,  ho !  sing  heigh  ho !  unto  the  green  holly. 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly* 

Then  heieh,  ho,  the  holly  I 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thnt  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot ! 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho  I  &c  &c 

^.    [At  the  end  of*  Love's  Lsbour  Lost*]       I  (^  (  I 

Wlien  icicl^  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail^ 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail  | 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit !  tu-whoo  t  a  meny  nots^ 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pol. 

Wlien  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  conning  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  raw; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo  I 

Tu-whit  t  tu-whoo  I  a  meny  note^ 

WhiU  fpmgj  Joan  doth  keel  tha  poi      |^ 
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[In  *  Much  Ado  aboiit  NothtDf.'] 

EUrii  no  more,  Udiea,  sigh  no  more  $ 

Men  were  deceiren  erer ; 
One  foot  in  tea,  And  one  on  ihore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never : 
Then  sigh  not  so, 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  jou  blithe  and  bonny ; 
ConTerting  all  your  toundi  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  more 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heary ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  eyer  so, 
£inoe  summer  first  was  leary. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  &c. 

[In  <  CymbcUne.*] 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  th'  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat. 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder  stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Quiet  consummation  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  I 

[From  *  As  yoa  Like  it.*] 

t         Under  the  green-wood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  live  i*  the  sun ; 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

SIR  JOHN  DATIE8. 

Sib  John  Davies  (1570-1626\  an  English  bar- 
rister, at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  author  of  a  long  philosophical 
poem.  On  the  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof, 
■upposed  to  have  been  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  Uuiguage. 
Davies  is  a  profound  thinker  and  clooe  reasoner: 
I  *  in  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem/  says  Campbell, 
'we  come  to  logical  truths  so  well  illustrated  by  in- 
genious similes,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  call 
the  tboogbta  more  poetically  or  philoeophictllj  just 


The  judgment  and  fkscj  are  reooodled,  mod  the 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  ftart  more  TiTidlj 
from  the  surrounding  shadea  of  abttractioii.'  TIm 
versification  of  the  Ppem  (long  qnatr^na)  was 
afterwards  copied  by  Davenant  and  Dryden.  Mr 
Southev  has  remarked  that  *  Sir  John  DaTiet  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  avoiding  equally  the  oppoaite 
faults  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless  a  ttyle,  wrote 
in  numbers  which,  for  precision,  and  deameti,  and 
felicity,  and  strength,  have  never  been  nirpawod.* 
The  compact  structure  of  Davies's  verse  ii  indeed 
remarkable  for  his  times.  In  another  prodnctioB, 
entitled  Orchestra^  or  a  Poem  of  Dancvw,  m  a  Dim" 
logue  between  Penelope  and  One  of  her  Wooer§t  be  Is 
much  more  fanciful  He  there  represents  Penelope 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinous,  and  the  hitter 
as  proceeding  to  lecture  her  upon  the  antiqni^  of 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  which  he  de- 
scribes in  verses  partaking,  as  hai  been  juatlr  re- 
marked, of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  raojed 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  pae- 
sages: — 

ine  Dancing  </  the  Air.^ 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  air. 

And  common  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  aroundy 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dancing  do  propound ; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  winds, 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundiy  kinds  t 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves, 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  meafiure  true ; 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves^ 
That  doubling  oft,  and  oft  redoubling  new. 
With  thousand  forms  she  doth  henelf  endue : 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair. 
Are  nought  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  tne  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter.  Echo,  bom. 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  soon. 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 
The  airy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quick. 
For  siler  time  she  endeth  ev'iy  tri£ 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing's  only  life, 

The  ear's  sole  happiness,  the  air*s  best  speech. 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife. 
The  soft  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stooes  eu 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measoni^ 
Then  art  thou  bom,  the  gods*  and  men's  sweet 
pleasure. 

Lastly,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  revelry. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wild  whirling  hay^ 
But  in  the  air's  translucent  galleiy  t 
Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  ways. 
While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays ; 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  such  rule  emoraoi^ 
As  two  at  once  encumber  not  the  place. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  tidal  influence  of 
the  moon,  and  the  passage  is  highly  poetical  in  ex* 
pression  :— 

'For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist. 
Music  and  measure  both  doth  understand  : 
For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fiut : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  splutea 
So  danceth  he  about  the  oentre  herai 

lot  ' 
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bis  jmHid  gnan  wmTC*  in  ordn  Mt, 

Om  afts  other  flow  into  the  ihon, 
WUdi  whan  the;  hare  with  mknj  kinw  wet, 

Thar  ebb  kwiit  iu  order  u  beTore  ; 

Ana  to  Dwks  koowu  h.]t  courtlj  lore  ttie  more. 
He  cA  doth  Imj  Mide  hii  Chne-fotk'd  nwce. 
And  with  kii  um*  the  timoroui  ewtb  emlaace. 

"Hie  pooD  on  Dancing  ii  lud  to  ^l^<re  b«en  written 
in  flfteen  dmyi.  It  wu  publidied  in  1596.  The 
JVImm  T'e^proi,  or  Foem  on  the  Immortalitj  Ol  the 
SooL  bean  the  date  (u  Bppeui  from  the  dedication 
to  Oa  QoKJi)  of  1602.  The  fune  of  theae  work* 
intovdnod  Sir  JcAn  Dariei  to  Jame*  L,  who  mule 
him  aucccnirel;  Ktlicitor-genenl  and  attomey-ge- 
nenl  tot  Ireland.  Re  wju  alio  a  judge  of  auiie, 
•ad  waa  knubted  bf  the  king  in  1607.  The  flrst 
Reporta  of  Lmw  Ca«e>,  published  in  Ireland,  were 
iDMe.l^  thia  aUe  and  accompliihcd  man,  and  hi* 
pnbce  to  the  volume  i*  conaidered  >  the  bort  that 
wu  ever  prefixed  to  a  law-book.' 

ISauomfor  At  Simr«  Imamrlalilf.^ 


[The  Dignity  of  Jfoa.] 

Ohi  what  ii  man,  great  Hakei  of  mankind  1 

That  thou  to  him  n  great  respect  doat  bear  ; 
That  thou  Ddom'iit  him  with  K  bright  a  mind, 

Hak'it  him  a  king,  and  ercn  an  angel'i  peu  I 
Oh  t  what  a  lirelj  life,  what  hcaT*nlj  pow'r. 

What  iprcadini  Tirtue,  what  a  uparkling  fire. 
How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 

D«t  thou  nithin  thii  dying  fleah  in*pire  I 
Thou  leaT'at  thj  print  in  other  woik*  of  thine. 

But  th;  whole  ima^  then  in  man  halt  writ ; 
There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  diTiue, 

Except,  tike  thee,  it  ihoald  be  infinite : 
But  it  eiceedi  man'i  thought,  to  think  how  hi^ 

God  hath  lain'd  mac,  «ince  God  a  man  became  ; 
The  angel*  do  admire  thia  niTiitery, 

And  are  aatoniib'd  when  thoj  view  the  aame  ; 
VoT  hath  he  giren  these  blewing*  for  a  da^. 

Nor  mad*  them  on  the  body'*  life  depend  ; 
The  aoul,  though  made  in  time,  lurtives  for  a^a  j 

And  thoD^  it  hath  betiunlnft  aaas  no  end. 


And  nerer  Rata  till  *he  attain  to  it  t 

All  moTing  thing!  to  other  thing*  do  moTo 
Of  the  nme  kind,  which  ihowa  their  nature  aaeb  | 
5a  earth  falla  down,  and  fiie  doth  mount  abore, 
Till  both  their  proper  elementi  do  (onch. 
And  a*  the  mmatun  which  the  thjnty  earth 
Sack*  from  tha  *ca  to  fill  her  empty  leins, 
FpHn  out  her  womb  at  laat  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  run*  a  lymph  along  the  gnuiy  plain*. 
Long  doth  ihe  ctay,  as  loath  to  Uate  the  land. 
From  whole  Kift  aide  ahe  lirat  did  i*ine  make  ; 
Bhe  taatea  all  places,  tuma  to  every  hand. 
Her  flowery  buika  unwilling  to  fonakc. 

Tct  natnre  *o  her  itieami  doth  lead  and  carry 
At  that  her  couno  doth  make  no  final  utay. 
Till  ibe  herwif  unto  the  tea  doth  many. 
Within  whose  wat'iy  bonm  fint  «be  Uy. 
Thi  ao  the  aoul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould, 
Tlie  (pint  of  God  doth  secretly  infuie, 
Bteaoae  at  fint  ihe  doth  the  earth  behold. 
And  only  thia  material  world  ahe  tIcwl 
At  fint  her  mother  earth  ihe  holdeth  dear, 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  thiogi  ( 
Bhe  flies  close  by  the  ground,  and  borers  here. 
And  moonta  not  up  with  her  celeitial  wingi : 


Tkit  with  her  hearenlj  ni 

She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  Si  her  though^ 

8U  eaonot  in  tlii*  world  contented  be. 


JoRR  DoNHB  was  boTH  In  London  In  1973,  of  ■ 
Calholic  family  t  thniutih  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  Thomai  More  and  Reywood  the  epi- 
grammatisL  He  waa  educated  partly  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  wo*  deaigned  for  tha 
hiw,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  About  tliia  period  of  his  life,  iiaving  carefully 
considered  the  controreraie*  between  the  CathoUca 
and  rroteatanta,  licbecameconrincedthat  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  estiiblished 
cbnrch.  "The  great  ainlities  and  amiable  charactet 
iif  Donne  wpre  early  distinguished.  The  Earl  of 
Easci.  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerlon,  and  Sir  Kobert 
Dniry,  succcsaively  befriended  and  employed  Mm; 
and  a  saying  of  the  aecond  of  tbese  eminent  penons 
respei'tini;  him  ia  recorded  by  hia  biographers — that 
lie  was  fitter  to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject.  He 
ftti,  neverttielcaa,  into  trouble,  in  consequence  of 
secretly  nmrrylug  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moote, 
lord  lieutenant  of  (he  Tower.  Thi*  step  kept  him  fir 

twelflh 


Ftr  who  did  ever  yet,  in 

innn 

IT,  wealth. 

rarvoftheaenae. 

itment  find  1 

er  ceased  to  wiah 

whe 

he  had  health 

Hen,  aaa  bee  which  among  weeda  doth  fall. 
Which  aecm  sweet  flow'ra,  with  lustre  freah  and  gay, 
fte  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  taslsth  all. 
Bat,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 
Bi^  when  the  soul  Ends  heie  no  true  content. 
And,  like  Noah'a  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take, 
Oe  doth  rMnm  from  whenoe  she  first  was  sent. 
And  lias  to  him  that  first  her  winp  did  make. 


child,  he  was  plunged  into  the  greatest  tnicf.  At 
the  age  uf  forty-two.  Donne  became  a  clergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
preferred  by  James  I.  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's  t 
in  which  benefice  hecontinued  till  hla  d«ath  in  1631, 
when  he  was  boried  honourably  in  Weatmimtor 
Abbey. 

The  worka  of  Donne  coniist  of  satires,  elegies, 
religious  poems,  complimentary  verse*,  and  epl- 
gramai  they  were  first  coUecte'l  Into  one  voluOM 
by  Tonion  In  IT  IS.  Hia  reputation  aa  a  poet,  great 
in  hia  own  day.  low  during  the  latter  ■pait  01  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  c«n- 
tuner,  has  latterly  in  some  degree  revived.  In  its 
days  of  abasement,  critics  spoke  of  hla  hanh  and 
rugged  versification,  and  hia  leaving  nature  fur  con- 
ceit: Dreden  even  hinta  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating bim  into  numbers  and  Engliah.  It  aeemi 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that,  amidat  much  rubbish, 
there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
in  Donne.  He  ia  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
'  imbued  to  saturation  with  the  learning  of  hi*  age,' 
endowed  'witiLamost  active  and  pieiving  intellect 
"■an  Imsgination,  if  not  grasping  and  uomprehen* 
(ire,  most  subtle  and  far-darting— a  bncy,  rich, 
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tirid,  and  picturesque — >  mode  of  expreaaion  tene,  t  ii  >  mere  conrelt.  Perhapi  ve  ihonld  not  Iw  Ikr 
dmple,  and  rondenaed— uid  ■  wit  Kdrrinble.  u  well  him  the  truth,  if  we  were  to  represent  thii  itrle  u 
for  it«  cBOitic  Kvmtf ,  u  for  ill  playful  qaickneH  .he  natural  ij-niptoirs  of  the  decline  of  the  biiUiuit 
— kod  aa  only  wanting  aolllneiit  ■enaibihty  and  taite  ichool  of  Sackville,  Spenser,  nnd  Sh&kspeare.  All 
Kttm  him  trom  the  ricea  of  style  which  seem  he  recofcnised  modes,  subjeclA.  and  phnse*  of  poetry 
ntrodnoed  by  them  and  their  contEmporariea,  wen 
low  in  aome  degree  exhauited.  and  it  wai  necea 
»ry  to  seek  for  something  new.  This  waa  fband 
lot  in  a  new  reia  of  equally  rich  ore,  but  in  a  cod 
.inuation  of  tbe  workiiiga  through  adjoining  Tdn 
if  ipnrioiiB  metal 

It  is  at  the  aame  time  to  be  borne  in  mind,  ths 
he  quality  above  described  did  not  characterise  the 
*hole  of  the  writingi  of  Donne  and  his  fbUowera. 
rhese  men  are  often  direct,  natural,  and  truly  poctl- 
ai — in  spite,  as  it  *ere,  of  themselres.  Donne,  it 
nay  be  here  staled,  is  usually  considered  aa  theflnt 
irriter  of  that  kind  of  satire  whiuh  Pops  and 
~hurchill  carriedtosnchpnfectlon.  But  hii  sating 
;o  use  the  words  of  a  writer  ah-eady  qnoted,  aie 

■ough  and  nipgcd  as  the  unhewn  si '"""'  '  — 

lUst  been  blasted  from  tiie  quarry. 

The  specimens  which  fdllow  are  designed  only  to 
ixemplify  the  merits  of  Donne,  not  his  defects  s — 

i/Jdrat  ta  BiAop  Vidatitnt,  on  At  dag  of  Ad  mmriagl 

of  At  Elator  i'oJot'iK  to  tU  Priacm  SlitablL 
Hail  Bishop  Valentine  !  whose  day  this  is, 
All  tho  lur  ii  thy  diocese. 
And  all  the  chiipiug  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishiobaii  i 
Thoa  manyest,  every  year. 
The  lyric  lark  and  the  grsTi  whispering  dor*  J 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love. 


fy  of  Dr  Doniw 

to  hare  beset  hiin.  Donno  is  usually  considered  as 
the  first  of  a  scries  of  pocta  of  Ihe  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who,  under  tlie  name  of  the  Metaphysical 
Poets,  fill  a  conspicuous  place  in  English  literary 
niatoiy.  The  directness  of  thought,  the  nituralneas 
of  descripliiin,  the  rich  abundance  of  genuine  poeti- 
cal feding  and  imagery,  which  distinguish  tlie  poets 
cf  Eliiabeth's  reign,  now  be^n  lu  give  way  to  cold 
and  (breed  cimceils,  mere  vain  workings  of  the  in- 
tdlect,  a  kind  iif  poetry  as  unlike  the  former  as 
panning  is  uidike  genuine  « iL  I'o  give  on  idea  of 
these  conceits — Donne  writes  a  poem  on  a  faniiliai 
popular  su)>ject.  a  broken  heart.     Here  he  does  not 

be  the  cauBci  of  broken  hearts,  but  starts 
I  play  of  conceit  upon  Ihe  phnue.     He 

entered  a  room,  he  says,  where  his  mistress  was 

pteMnt,  and 

lore,  alas  I 

At  one  first  blow  did  ahirer  it  [his  heart]  as  glass. 

Hen,  forcing  on  his  mind  to  discover  by  what  mean! 
the  Idea  of  a  heart  broken  to  pieces,  like  glaaa,  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  out  something  thai 
will  gtngle  on  the  reader's  iniaginatioo,  he  proceedi 
thua: 

Yet  nothing  can  to  nothing  fall, 

Ndt  any  place  be  empty  quite, 

Therefore  I  think  my  breast  hath  all 

Thoie  pieces  still,  though  they  do  not  unite : 

And  now,  aa  bntert  gbuta  tKois 

A  4twrfrerf  laierfaea,  so 

My  rwi  ef  heart  oui  like,  wish,  and  adore. 

But  after  one  such  love  on  Ion  no  moie. 


The  h< 

Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon. 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  haicjou  ; 
This  day  more  chHrfuliy  than  ever  shine  ; 
This  day  which  might  inflame  Ibyself,  old 


TaUdictiim—Forbiddins  il 
As  virtuoag  men  para  mildly  away. 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
WhiLit  some  of  their  ud  friends  do  saj. 
The  breath  goes  now— and  soma  say,  no  ; 


lo  let  us  I 


sit,  a 


To  tell  the 
Moling  of ' 


floods,  nor  sigh-tempeats 
rofuiationoFourjoy. 


ir  love. 


brings  harms  and  tttm 
inen  recaon  wuat  ii  did,  and  meaikt ; 
But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent. 
Dull,  sublunary  lover's  love 
(Whose  soul  ii  sensfll  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  things  which  alimented  iL 
But  we're  by  love  so  much  refined, 
That  DUTiKlres  know  not  what  it  ta  (  > 
Inter-assured  of  the  mind, 
Careless  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  mlib 
Our  two  souls,  therefore  (which  aie  omi) 
Though  I  must  go,  cudure  not  yet 
A  tireach,  but  an  eipanaion, 
IJkegold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  am  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two  ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fii^d  foot,  maksa  no  lluw 
To  moT*,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 


A»d  thaagh  it  in  the  cntre  fit, 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  rouiiy 
It  leaiii»  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grom  erect  ai  that  comee  home. 

8ach  wilt  thoa  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliqaelr  ran  ; 
Thj  fomness  makes  mj  circles  jo^ 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  bcigim. 

l%e  WUL 

Befete  I  sigh  mj  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe^ 
Great  Lore,  some  legacies  :  I  here  beqaeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Aigns,  if  mine  ^es  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then.  Lore,  1  giro  them  thee ; 
Mj  tongue  to  Fame ;  to  ambassadors  mine  ears; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  mj  tears  ; 
Hioo,  Lore,  hast  tansht  me  heretofore, 
IBj  making  me  serre  her  who  had  twenty  more, 
That  I  should  giro  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  much 
befoce* 

Mj  constancy  I  to  the  planets  giro ; 

Mt  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  liye ; 

Mme  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits  ;  to  Buffoons  my  pensireness ; 

liy  silence  to  any  who  abroad  hare  been  ; 

Mr  money  to  a  Capuchin. 
Thou,  Lore,  taueht'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  lore  there,  where  no  lore  reoeired  can  be, 
Only  to  gire  to  such  as  hare  no  good  capaci^. 

My  faith  I  eire  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 

All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 

Of  Amsterdam  ;  my  best  cirility 

And  courtship  to  an  unirersity ; 

My  modesty  I  gire  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 
Thou,  Lore,  taueht'st  me,  by  making  me 
Lore  her  that  holds  my  lore  dispari^, 
Only  to  gire  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  giTe  my  reputation  to  those 

Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industry  to  foes ; 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

To  Naiurt  aU  that  I  in  rhyme  have  writ/ 

And  to  my  comoany  my  wit : 
Thou,  Lore,  by  roakmg  me  adore 
Her  who  begot  this  lore  in  me  before, 
Tanght'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gare,  whan  I  do  but 
restore. 

To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  naxt  tolls 

I  Bw  my  physic  books ;  my  written  rolls 

Of  moimf  counsels  I  to  Bedlam  gire ; 

My  biaaen  medals,  unto  them  which  liye 

la  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

All  foreigners,  my  English  tongue : 

Thou,  LoVe,  by  making  me  loye  one 

Who  thinks  her  fiiemUhip  a  fit  portion 

For  younger  lorer^  dost  my  gifU  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  111  riye  no  more,  but  111  undo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  Ioto  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth. 
And  sal  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  hare 

Than  a  sun-dial  in  a  grays. 
Thou,  Loye,  taught*st  me,  by  making  me 
Loye  her  who  doth  n^lect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  inyent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all 
three. 

{A  Charmdmr/rom  Ikmm^a  SaiirttJl 

Towards  me  did  ran 

A  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sun 
Per  brad,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 
A  thing  which  would  h»ye  posed  Adam  to  name 


Stranger  than  seyen  antiquaries'  studies-^ 
Than  Afric  monsters    Guiana's  raritiee— 
Stranger  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Dana 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slain. 
If  he  had  liyed  then  ;  and  without  help  dies 
When  next  the  'prentices  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  by ; 
One  to  whom  th'  examining  justice  sure  would  ay, 
'  Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  are  f 
His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarM — and  blad^ 

though  bare ; 
Sleeyeless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velyet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-taflety ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  not  at  all. 
The  thmg  hath  trayell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongnsi  | 
And  only  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of'^the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these. 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displeass^ 
Art  can  deceire,  or  hunger  force  my  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombast. 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  l*w. 
Are  strong  enough  preparatires  to  draw 
Me  to  bev  this.     Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  hia  tongue  called  oomplimMit. 

e  •  • 

He  names  me,  and  oomes  to  me.    1  whisper,  Qo^  I 
How  hare  I  sinn'd,  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod, 
(This  fellow^  chooseth  me  t    He  saith,  *  Sir, 
I  loye  your  judgment — whom  do  you  prefer 
For  the  best  linguist  f    And  I  sillily 
Said,  that  I  thought,  Calepin^t  Dictumary, 
*  Nay,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  f — Beta  then. 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reyerend  men 
Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Here 
He  stopt  me,  and  said — '  Nay,  your  apostles  wtn 
Pretty  good  linguists,  and  so  Panuige  was. 
Yet  a  poor  gentleman.    All  these  may  pass 
By  trayel.'    Then,  as  if  he  would  haye  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told. 
That  I  was  fain  to  say—*  If  you  had  liy'd.  Sir, 
Time  enough  to  haye  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.' 
He  adds, '  If  of  court>life  jrou  knew  the  good. 
You  would  leaye  loneness.'    I  said,  *  Not  alona 
My  loneness  is,  but  Spartans'  fashion. 
To  teach  by  painting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  haye  made  few  chaste ; 
No  more  can  prince^  courts  (though  there  be  fmr 
Better  pictures  of  rice)  teach  me  rirtue.' 
He,  like  a  high-stretch'd  lutestring,  squeak'd, '  0, 8r. 
Tu  sweet  to  talk  of  kings  1'    *  At  Westminster, 
(Said  I)  the  man  that  keeps  the  Abb^-tombs, 
And,  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoeyer  comes, 
Of  all  our  Hanprs  and  our  Edwards  talk. 
From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 
Your  cars  shall  hear  nought  but  kings — ^your  eyes  i 
Kings  only — the  way  to  it  is  Kimg  street  V 
He  smack  d  and  crfd — *  He's  base,  medianie^ 
So  are  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discoune. 
Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat  t    Mine  t — as  yott  IM^ 
I  haye  but  one.  Sir—look,  he  follows  me. 
Certes,  they  are  neatly  doth'd.    I  of  this  mind 
Your  only  wearing  is  jrour  nogoram.' 
'  Not  so,  Sir.    I  h*ye  more.'    Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  fly.    I  chafd  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart — and  as  blunt  iron  gromid 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse — so  I  (fool !)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  sullenness 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress. 
And  asks.  What  news !    I  tell  him  of  new  pli^ ; 
He  takes  my  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  staja 
A  semibreye  'twizt  eaeh  drop,  ha  (nigpMd^, 
As  loath  to  sorich  me  so}  teUa  many  a  Uo— 
More  than  ten  Holinsheos,  or  Halls,  or 
Of  triyjal  hwiwhold  faMh  ha  haowfc    Ht 
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Whtn  the  queen  frown'd  or  smird,  aud  he  knowi  what 
A  subtle  Ktatesrnan  roaj  gather  from  that. 
He  knows  who  lores  whom  ;  and  who  by  poison 
Hastes  to  an  office's  rerersion. 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 
A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
Shells  to  transport.    Shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  epancounter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.    And  (wiser  than  all  us) 
He  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted. 

JOSEPH  BAU. 

Joseph  Hall,  bom  at  Bristow  Park,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1574,  and  who  rose  through  various  church 
preferments  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
howerer,  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satires,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Vtrgidewuarum,  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  objects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character:  they  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  volubility 
than  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
HaU,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  is  given 
elsewlu^  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eighty-twa 

ISdecHotufnm  ffdlTt  Satirtt,} 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 

Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain : 

Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  8onS| 

And  that  would  stand  to  ffxtd  conditions. 

First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed^ 

While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 

Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 

Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 

Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 

Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies; 

Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 

LaRt,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 

But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define. 

How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 

All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be, 

To  give  five  marks  and  winter  lively. 

Seest  thou  how  gaily  my  young  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rising  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  f 
'Tis  Ruffio :  Trow*st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day ! 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  eood  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheer, 
Keeps  he  for  every  straggline  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mixt  with  musical  disportf 
Many  fair  younker  with  a  feathered  crest, 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest, 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methougbt,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess. 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  vei^  hollowness. 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  t 

•  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  poor  ssltant  of  the  dsjs  of  Blinbettk 
In  St  Paul's  cathedral,  then  an  opon  pohlto  plaos,  thers  wm  a 
tomb  erroneously  supposed  to  be  that  of  Humphiegri  Duke  of 
Oloueeeter,  whksh  wm  the  resort  of  gentlemeo  upon  town  In 
that  day,  who  had  oocaelon  to  look  out  for  a  dtnoer.  When 
gnsncfweeful  In  getting  aa  invitatloo,  they  were  said  to  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey. 

t  Ab  aUwioB  te  the  ehnnh  ssrvlos  Is  bs  hswd  bsss  Doke 
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So  nothing  in  his  mawt  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  much  stuffing  felt. 

Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hip  t 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by. 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent^ 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment. 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  farthest  Spun, 

His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  paint 

Though  he  perhaps  ne*er  pass*d  the  English  shors^ 

Yet  fain  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  hmd^ 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled, 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  affbid. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin. 

Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  lip  and  chin  ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met: 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings. 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  thaw  t 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin. 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd'on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 

Like  a  broad  shake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 


BEN  JONSOIf. 

In  1616,  Ben  Jon  son  collected  the  pUys  he  had 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  one  Tidnme^ 
folio,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of  epi- 
grams, and  a  number  of  poems,  which  he  entitled 
The  Forest,  and  TTie  Underwood,  The  whole  were 
comprised  in  one  folio  volume,  which  Jonson  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  his  Works^  a  circumstance 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.*  It  is  only  with  the  minor  poetiy 
of  Jonson  that  we  Iiave  to  deal  at  present,  as  the 
dramatic  productions  of  this  stem  old  master  of  the 
manly  school  of  English  comedy  will  be  afterwards 
described.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  fancy,  fine 
feeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonson's  lyrical 
and  descriptive  effusions.  He  grafted  a  classic  grace 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  and 
interludes,  which  could  hsrdly  have  been  expected 
from  his  massive  and  ponderous  hand.  In  some  of 
his  song^  he  equals  Carew  and  Ilerrick  in  pictu- 
resque images,  and  in  portraying  the  fascinations  of 
love.  A  taste  for  nature  is  strongly  displayed  in  his 
fine  lines  on  Penshurst,  that  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  one  of 
his  critics,  that  Jonson's  dramas  *  do  not  leiad  us  to 
value  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  feding 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him — wit,  ob- 
servation, judgment,  memory,  learning — we  must 
acknowledge  Uiat  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  **  0 
rare  Ben  Jonson  T  is  not  more  pithy  thsm  it  is 
true.' 


1  Long,  or  low. 

*  An  epignun  addressed  to  him  <m  the  subjeet  is  as  ftaOows: 
Prey  tell  ua,  Ben,  where  doee  the  myetery  lark, 
What  othere  call  a  ploy  yau  eall  a  leerkf 
On  bdudf  of  Jonaon  an  anewer  waa  returned,  whidi  aeens  to 
glance  at  the  labour  which  Jonaon  beetowcd  oa  all  hie 
tlone- 


The  anthorii  friend  thns  for  the  author 
Ben's  playe  are  worka,  while  othen*  worin 
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TbCdia. 
[Fran  *  The  Formt*] 

Brink  to  me  onlj  with  thine  ejM^ 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leftTe  a  ku»  but  in  the  cup,  , 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  aoul  doth  riM^ 

Doth  auk  a  drink  dirine  ; 
Bot  might  I  of  Jore's  nectar  rap, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  aent  thee  late  a  rosj  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
Am  giring  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
Bui  thou  thereon  didst  onlj  breathe^ 

And  seut'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Knee  when  it  grows,  and  smelli,  I  tm&tf 

Not  of  itself;  but  thee. 

The  Sweei  N€gUH» 
{Tnuk  •  The  BOmi  Woneal 

Still  to  be  neat,  stiU  to  be  drert, 

Aa  Jon  were  goins  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdePd,  still  perfom'd : 

Ladj,  it  is  to  be  presum'd, 

Tbough  ait's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Oire  me  a  look,  giro  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicitj  a  pace ; 

Robes  looselj  flowing,  hair  as  free ; 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  th'  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  bat  not  mj  heart. 

ffymnto  Diama, 
[From  *  Cynthia's  lUrsli.*] 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep  ; 
Seated  in  thj  siWer  chair. 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  intreats  thj  light, 
QoddesB  excellently  bright  I 

Earth,  let  not  thpr  euTious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  mterpoae  ; 
Cjnthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Hearen  to  clear  when  day  did  clote ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess  excellently  bright  1 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  a^art. 
And  thy  eryntal  shinmg  quirer : 

Oire  unto  the  flying  hart. 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soerer ; 

Thou  that  mak*st  a  day  of  night. 

Goddess  excellently  bright  I 

To  NiyhL 

[Froai  •  The  YMon  of  Ddi^t*] 

Break,  Phantasy,  from  thy  care  of  cloud. 

And  spread  thy  purple  wings  ; 
Now  all  thr  figures  are  allow*d. 

And  ranous  shapes  of  things ; 
Create  of  aiiy  forms  a  stream. 
It  must  hare  blood,  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  £eam. 

Yet,  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 
To  all  the  senses  here. 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  ^yci^ 
Or  mmtc  in  their 


Song, 
[From '  The  Fowst*] 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  thoae  eyei^ 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  zif% 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  firn, 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  mit} 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 
For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  ma. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears, 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  diKtraught  with  fbta ; 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

*    To  Cdia, 

[From  the  osma] 

Kias  me,  sweet !  the  waiy  lorer 

Can  your  farours  keep  and  corer. 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray. 

Kiss  again ;  no  creature  comes ; 

Kiss,  and  score  up  wealthy  sums* 

On  my  lips,  thus  hardly  sunder'd 

While  you  breathe.    First  ffire  a  handivdt 

Then  a  thousand,  then  another 

Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 

Add  a  thouMtnd,  and  so  more. 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store, 

All  Uie  grass  that  Romner  yields, 

Or  the  sands  in  Chelsea  fields. 

Or  the  drops  in  siWer  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  stream* 

In  the  silent  summer  nights. 

When  youths  ply  their  stoPn  delights  ; 

That  the  curious  may  not  know 

How  to  tell  them  as  they  flow, 

And  the  envious  when  they  find 

What  their  number  is,  be  pined. 

Her  Triumpk, 

See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  lore. 

Wherein  my  lady  rideth  ! 
Each  that  draws  is  a  swan  or  a  dore. 

And  well  the  car  lore  guideth. 
Ai  she  goes  all  hearts  do  duty 

,     Unto  her  beauty ; 
And  enamour'd  do  wish,  so  they  might 

But  enjoy  such  a  sight. 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side. 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she  would  ridsb 

Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 

All  that  lore's  world  compriseth  I 
Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 

Ai  lore's  star  when  it  riseth ! 
Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her  I 
And  from  her  arch'd  brows,  such  a  graot 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 
As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life     ( 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements'  ttrilk 

Hare  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow. 
Before  rude  hands  hare  touch'd  it  t 
Hare  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it  t 
Hare  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  bearer. 

Or  swan's  down  erer  f 
Or  hare  smell'd  of  the  bud  o'  the  brier  t 

Orthe'nardinthefiief 
Or  hare  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  t 
0  io white  t  0  io  aoftl  Oio  iirwt  is ihil 

lit 
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Tke  better  chfifii»  bring  tktm,  or  •!••  Mnd 

Bj  tbeir  ripe  danghten,  wbom  tbej  wooM  eommmA 

Tbie  wftT  to  biubuidt ;  and  wbote  beakets  beer 

Am  eabmi  of  themfelTei,  in  plum  or  peer. 

Bot  what  con  this  (more  tbea  expram  tbeir  love) 

Add  to  tibj  free  proTuione,  far  abore 

The  need  of  lach  t  wboee  liberal  board  doth  flov 

With  all  that  hospitality  doth  know  I 

WHiere  ooidcb  no  guest  but  is  allow'd  to  eai 

Witbont  his  fear,  and  of  tbjr  lord's  own  meat : 

Wliere  the  eame  beer,  and  bread,  and  self<«ane  wine 

That  is  hie  lordshij^'s  shall  be  also  mine. 

Aod  I  not  fiun  to  sit  (as  some  this  daj 

At  great  men's  tables)  and  jet  dine  away. 

Here  no  man  tells  my  cups ;  nor,  standing  by, 

A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  envy : 

But  giTes  me  iriiat  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 

He  knows  below  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meet ; 

Tby  tablee  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day* 

Kor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 

For  fire,  or  lif^ts,  or  lireiy ;  all  is  there. 

As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reign'd  here. 

There's  nothing  I  cen  widi,  for  whi<m  I  stay. 

This  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 

With  his  brare  son,  the  Prince ;  they  saw  thy  fires 

Shine  bright  on  every  hearth,  as  the  desuret 

Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 

To  entertain  them ;  or  the  country  came^ 

With  all  their  seal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 

What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 

Did'st  Uiou  then  make  them  I  and  what  praise  was 

heap'd 
On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  rei^*d 
The  just  reward  at  her  high  housewifely  ; 
To  hare  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  ni^ 
^licn  she  was  Ur ;  and  not  a  room  but  dieil 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  luest  t 
These,  PensfiTuist,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all ; 
Thy  lady's  noble,  finitful,  chaste  withaL 
HIschUdi«n        •  •  • 

*  *        have  been  taught  religion ;  thenoe 

Thnr  gentler  spirits  have  auck'd  innocence. 
Each  mom  and  even  thev  are  taught  to  pmy« 
With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  every  day, 
Bead,  in  their  virtuous  parenis'  noble  parts. 
The  mjsteries  of  mannen,  arms,  and  arts. 
Now,  Penshnrst^  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
W«th  other  edifices,  iHien  they  see 
Thoie  proud  ambitions  heaps,  and  nothing  else, 
Kay  saj  their  lords  have  built,  but  thy  Iwd  dwells. 

lb  Ike  Memorf  of  mf  hdomd  Jfcufer,  WiOitm  Skah- 
tpean,  and  whaih*  hath  ^ftm. 

To  draw  no  envr,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame ; 
While  1  oonfees  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  mifth. 
Tis  true,  and  all  men's  sxiflhtge.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 
For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  would  li^t. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urges  all  by  chance  ; 
Or  crafty  malice  mi^t  pretend  this  praise^ 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
Bat  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed, 
AboTo  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  b^giii :  Soul  ii  the  ace  I 
The  i4>plause,  deliglU,  the  wonder  otour stags  1 
My  Sfaakspeaie^  rise  1    I  wiU  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spoiser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further  off,  to  make  thee  room : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  iriiUe  thy  book  doth  live, 

A«mI  VMM  1k*.«M  «r«4a  4a  9amA    m.w%A  w>»mimm  1a  mv*^ 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses^ 

I  mean  with  creat  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thou^t  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine^ 

Or  sporting  Kvd  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 

And  thou^  thou  had  small  Latin  and  less  Orsaki 

From  thenoe  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  namee ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  Eschylvi^ 

Euripides,  and  Sophoolee  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 

To  live  egain,  to  hear  thv  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  wara  0% 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  hau^^ty  Borne 

Sent  fortii,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  oomsb 

Triumph,  mv  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  shoWp^ 

To  whom  all  soenee  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  primi^ 

^Vhen,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm  I 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  t 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit^ 

As,  since,  she  will  voudisafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  wittv  Plautus,  now  not  pleaae  $ 

But  antiquated  ana  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Sbak^>eare,  must  ei^oy  a  naH» 

For  thoiu^  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

His  art  £>th  give  the  fashion  ;  and,  that  ht 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat 

(Suefa  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  haaft 

Upon  the  Muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same^ 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn ; 

For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  !    Look  how  the  father^  fhet 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well  turned  and  true  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe^ 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  I  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Tluunat 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  t 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Adranoed,  and  made  a  constellation  there  t 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage^ 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stagey 

Which  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourned  Ilka 

night, 
And  de8|>airs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light  t 


On  the  Portrait  of  Shaktpeart, 
Caoder  the  finontlspleoe  to  the  flnt  aditkm  of  his 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  nntle  Shakspeare  cut^ 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit. 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass : 
But  since  he  caimot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 

•  Thhi  sttfliCalloii  of  Beo  Jonson  to  the  ilnl 
trait  of  BhMlnpeaie,  sesDM  to  prove  Its  lldelltj  as  a 
The  porti%tt  eonwponds  with  the  moouMntal  eOfy  at 
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Tbers  ii  a  Unthoni  whieli  the  Jcfwi, 
WImb  Jiidaf  led  thetn  forth,  did  un^ 

It  weighs  mj  weight  downntht ; 
Bat,  to  hdiere  it,  jxm  mutt  think 
TIm  Jews  did  put  a  candle  in't. 

And  then  'twas  rtrj  light 

ThsTC^s  one  saint  there  hath  lost  his 
Another  ^  head,  hut  not  his  toes, 

His  dbow  and  his  thumh. 
Bat  when  that  we  had  seen  the  ngs, 
We  went  to  th*  inn  and  took  oar  na^ 

And  so  awaj  ^d  come. 

We  came  to  Paris  on  the  Seine, 
*TiM  wondroos  fair,  'tis  nothing  deaa, 

Tis  Eon^s  grsatest  town. 
How  strong  it  Is,  I  need  not  tell  it. 
For  all  the  world  maj  easil/  smell  it| 

That  walk  it  ap  and  down. 

There  many  strange  thinss  are  to  see, 
Thm  palace  and  gnat  galleiy. 

The  Place  Rojal  doth  excel : 
TIm  new  bridge,  and  the  statues  there, 
At  Notre  Dame,  Saint  Q.  Pater, 

The  steeple  bears  the  belL 

For  kaminx,  th'  Unirenitjr ; 
And,  for  old  dothes,  the  Frippeiy ; 

The  house  the  Queen  did  bmld. 
Saint  Innocents,  whose  eaith  deroois 
Bead  corps  in  four-and-twentr  hours. 

And  there  the  King  was  lulled : 

The  Bastille,  and  Sunt  Dennis  Street, 
The  Shafflenist,  like  London  Fleet, 

The  arsenal  no  toy. 
Bot  if  joull  tee  the  prettiest  thing. 
Go  to  the  court  and  see  the  king, 

0,  'tis  a  hopeful  boj.* 

He  is,  of  all  his  dukes  and  peers, 
Rermnc^d  for  much  wit  at 's  jrears. 

Nor  must  jou  think  it  much : 
For  he  with  little  switch  doth  plaj. 
And  make  fine  dirty  pies  of  clay, 

0  nerer  king  made  such  1 

Panwdl  to  ^  FmMm^ 

Ikrawell  rewards  and  fiories, 

Good  hoosewiTes  now  may  lay. 
For  BOW  fool  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  §u%  as  well  as  they. 
And  thou|^  they  sweep  their  hearths  bo  le 

Than  Buuds  were  wont  to  do^ 
Tet  who  of  late^  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpenee  in  her  shoe  t 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbeyi, 

The  furies  lost  command  ; 
Aey  did  but  chanM  priests'  babicftL 

Bat  some  have  Ranged  yoor  land : 
And  all  your  diildren  sprung  from  thtntoe 

Are  now  grown  Puritans ; 
Who  lire  as  changelings  eter  rinel^ 

For  lore  of  your  domains. 

M  metniBg  and  at  evening  boih. 

Yea  meny  were  and  glad, 
to  Utile  cars  of  sleep  or  slotk 

These  pretty  ladies  had ; 
When  Tom  eame  home  from  labooi^ 

Or  Cb  ta  milking  rose, 

hen  merrily  went  their  tabor. 

And  nimbly  went  their  toea. 


Witness  those  rings  and  roondslayt 

Of  thein,  which  yet  remain. 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Bfaiy's  dayi 

On  many  a  grany  plain  ; 
Bat  since  of  late  Elixabeth, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 
They  nerer  danc'd  on  any  hetflk 

As  when  the  time  hath  besa. 

By  which  we  note  the  Duries 

Were  of  the  old  profession. 
Their  songs  vrere  Ave-Maries, 

Their  £inoes  were  procession : 
But  now,  alas  I  they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  tne  seas ; 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  their 


A  tell-tale  in  their  eompaay 

They  never  could  endure, 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretly 

Their  mirth,  was  punish'd  sore  ; 
It  was  a  just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue ; 
0  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  I 


LTKna 

Among  the  nnmeroiis  minor  poets  who  flourished, 
or  rather  eompoaed,  in  the  reign  of  James,  were  Sol 
JoHx  BxauMONT  (1582-1 688)  and  Da  Hsnbt  Kna, 
bishop  of  Chichester  (1591-1669).  The  former  was 
the  wler  brother  of  the  celebrated  dramatist  Ba- 
Joying  the  fiunUv  estate  of  Grace  Dieo,  in  Leioestv- 
shire.  Sir  John  dedicated  part  of  his  leisare  boon  to 
the  serrioe  of  the  Moses.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  Bof- 
worth  Field  in  the  henic  oonpfet,  which,  though 
generaUy  cold  and  wnimpasitoned,  exhibits  correct 
and  forcible  Tersiflcatioii.  As  a  spednieii,  we  snbioln 
Richard'f  animated  addrwi  to  his  troops  on  the  ete 
<tf  the  dedfiTe  battles- 

My  fellow  soldiers  I  thon^  yoor  swoids 

Ars  sharp,  and  need  not  letting  by  my  words^ 

Yet  call  te  mind  the  many  glorious  days 

In  iHdfdi  we  treasured  up  immortal  praise. 

Iff  when  I  ssnred,  I  erer  fled  from  foe, 

Fl^ye  from  minch-4et  me  be  punish'd  so  t 

Bat  if  MT  frther,  when  at  first  he  tried 

How  all  his  sons  could  shininff  blades  abids^ 

Found  me  an  eagle  whose  un<usxled  eyes 

Affront  the  beams  that  from  the  steel  arise ; 

And  if  I  now  in  action  teach  the  same, 

Know,  then,  ye  haTe  bat  dianged  yoor  general's 

name. 
Be  sttll  yourselTes  1    Te  firiit  against  the  droa 
Of  those  who  oft  have  run  from  you  with  loss. 
How  many  Somersets  (dissension^  brands) 
Have  felt  the  force  of  oar  rsvengefttl  handsl 
From  whom  this  youth,  as  from  a  prince^  flood, 
Derires  his  best  but  not  untainted  blood. 
Hare  our  assaults  Buuie  Lancaster  to  droop  t 
And  shall  this  Welshman  with  his  ragged  troops 
Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line, 
lluht  only  Merlin  may  be  thou^t  divine  t 
See  what  a  guide  these  fugitires  hare  chose ! 
Who,  bred  amon^  the  Frsnch,  our  ancient  foes, 
Fonets  the  English  language  and  the  ground, 
And  knows  not  what  oardnnasand  traaqpetseoiAid  t 

Sir  John  Beanmont  wrote  the  heroic  eoaplet  with 
great  ease  and  correctnesa.  In  a  poem  to  the  me* 
nory  of  Ferdinando  Pnltoii,  Es^^,  are  the  fbOowing 
excdientTersea; — 

Why  should  Tain  sorrow  fellow  him  with  Mni^ 
Who  shakes  ofl^boriens  of  iterilJutMyaaait 
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Whoee  thread  exoeedi  Uie  uiiial  bounds  of  life^ 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  anj  fktal  knife ! 
The  destinies  ei^join  their  wheels  to  ran. 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  euTious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  light| 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  this  Uuve  time  no  greater  profit  brings. 
Than  every  Tittle  moment  whence  it  springs ; 
Unless  employed  in  works  deserving  praise, 
Must  wear  out  many  years  and  live  few  days. 
Time  flows  from  in8ta[nt8,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem 'd 'as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prixe 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worldo,  can  purchase  it  aeain : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last, 
\Mien  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  brother,  the 
dramatist,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  following: — 

On  my  dear  Son^  Gemue  Beavm<mL 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  ofl  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  child, 
W^hich  like  a  flow'r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead, 
And  ere  full  time  huigs  down  his  smiling  head, 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew, 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dew  f 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days, 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
0  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  effect  I  find  I 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  lore 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  far  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age  ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage : 
Let  his  pure  soul— ordain'd  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  every  step  I  go. 

'  ^  Dr  Henry  King,  who  was  chaphiin  to  James  L, 
and  did  honour  to  the  church  preferment  whidi  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  best  known  as  a  religious 
poet  His  language  and  imagery  are  chaste  and 
refined.  Of  his  lighter  Terse,  the  following  aong 
may  suffice : — 

Song, 

Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes. 

Which,  like  growing  fountains,  rise, 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brookf 

Would  better  fiow  in  furrow'd  looks ; 

Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 

Then  dear  those  waterish  stars  agidn. 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain  ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there. 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

a      SicTUa. 

Like  to  the  fidling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood, 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Et^  sueh  is  man,  whose  borrowed  liriit 
Ii  straight  oall'd  in,  and  paid  to-ni^i. 


The  wind  blows  out,  the  babble  diet ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  liea ; 
The  dew  ories  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  forgot. 

TktDwge, 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life. 
But  open  war,  or  slumber'd  strife ; 
Wliere  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 
The  combat  of  the  elements  \ 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 
Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  relf 

It  is  a  storm — where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  a  wvfi^ 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds,  and  growiy 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep^ 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 

It  is  a  dream — ^whoee  seeming  truth 
Is  moralis'd  in  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  sluun^ 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay. 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 
The  sun-set,  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  nisht 
The  subtle  stages  of  Tune's  flight ; 
Till  all-obMcunng  earth  hath  laid 
His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  inclade; 
i  VThe  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 

FRA.NCI8  Beaumont  (1585-1616),  whose  name  it 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  with  that 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  misoeUaneons 
pieces,  which  his  brother  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  these  youthful  efiVisions  are  wit^  and 
amusing;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetneta;  and 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  most  cele- 
brated is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  was  ori- 
ginally published  at  the  end  of  the  play  *Nioe 
Valour,'  with  the  following  title :  *  Mr  Fkands 
Beaumont's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finish^,  which  de- 
ferred their  merry  meetings  at  tiie  Mermaid.'  Not- 
withstanding the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for  *  Bare 
Ben,'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  stvle  of  his  diamai. 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shakspearian  than 
his  associate.  Hazlitt  says  finely  of  the  premature 
death  of  Beaumont  and  his  more  poetical  friend— 
*The  bees  were  said  to  have  ceme  and  hailt  their 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child ;  and  the 
fkble  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  aooenti  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  the  age 
of  five-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  thete  writers 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  Philarter,  who 
threatens  to  take  his  life — 


Tis  not  a  life, 


'TIS  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  awa^ 
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UnleM  for  war,  in  charitj 
Would  here  rouchaafe  an  elegj. 
She  died  a  wife,  hut  jet  her  mind, 
Bejond  rirginity  refined. 
From  IiwIms  fire  remain'd  ai  Iree 
Ai  now  from  heat  her  aehes  be : 
Keep  well  thi«  pawn,  thou  marble 
TiU  it  be  calFd  for  let  it  rest  ; 
For  while  thisiewel  here  ui  let, 
The  grare  ia  like  a  cabinet. 


TBOMAS  CABBW. 


Thomas  Carxw  (1589-1639)  wai  the  precursor 
and  representatiTe  of  a  numerous  daas  m  poet« — 
courtiers  of  a  gaj  and  gallant  school,  who  to  personal 
aooomplishments,  rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste 
And  talent  for  the  conrentional  poetry  then  most 
popular  and  cultirated.  Their  influence  maj  be  seen 
eren  in  Cowlejr  and  Dryden:  Carew  and  Waller 
were  perhaps  the  best  of  the  dass :  Rochester  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  debased.  Their  risions  of 
fiune  were  in  general  bounded  by  the  circle  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility.  To  lire  in  future  generations, 
or  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  seems  not 
to  hare  entered  into  their  contemplations.  A  loyal 
panegyric  was  the  tpie  Mtrain  of  their  ambition ;  a 
*rosy  cheek  or  coral  lio'  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  The  court  applauded;  the  lady  was  flattered 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was 
praised  for  his  wit  and  gallantry ;  while  all  the  time 
the  keari  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thus  tendered  and  accepted,  as  with  tne  cold  abstrac- 
tions and  *rare  poesies'  on  wax  or  irory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irreligion  often  lurked  under 
the  flowenr  surface,  and  insidiously  made  itself 
known  and  felt  Carew  sometimes  went  beyond  this 
■train  of  heartless  firiTolity,  and  is  graceful  in  sen- 
timent as  well  as  style — '  piling  up  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook  s'  but  he  was  capable  of  far  higher 
things  s  and  in  him,  as  in  Suckling  and  Sedley ,  we  see 
only  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  might  hare  been 
ripeuMl  into  permanent  and  beneficial  exodlenoe. 
Carew  was  descended  flrom  an  ancient  Olouoester- 
ihire  family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tra- 
Telled  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  L  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tleman of  the  priry  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  Ilis  after  life  was  that  of  a  courtier — 
witty,  afiable,  and  accomplished— -without  reflection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which,  according  to 
Clarendon,  the  poet  deeply  repented  in  his  latter 
days.  *  He  died,  says  the  state  historian,  '  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  with  the  great- 
est manifestation  of  Christianity,  that  his  best  frirads 
could  desire.' 

The  poems  of  Carew  are  short  and  occasional 
His  longest  is  a  masque,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entitled  Cethm  BrUamueum,  It  is  parUy  in 
prose ;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  mnsio  by 
Dr  Henry  Lawes,  the  poetical  musician  of  that  age.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carew  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  are  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  his  which  are  read.  They  are  often  inde- 
licate, but  rich  in  expression.  Thirty  or  fbrty  years 
later,  he  would  have  fatten  into  the  fngid  style  oif  the 
court  poets  after  the  Bestontion ;  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  imaffinatlTe  vein  of  the 
Elixabethan  period  was  not  wh<Mly  exhausted.  The 
'genial  and  warm  tints*  of  the  elder  muse  still 
coloured  the  landscape,  and  were  reflected  back  in 
some  measure  hf  Carew.    He  abounded,  bowerer, 

•  Of  the 
tsfiviaiattae 


in  tasteless  conceits,  eren  on  grare  rkgiac  — 
In  his  epitaph  on  thedMighterof  Sir  Thomas 
worth,  be  says — 

And  here  the  precious  dust  is  laid. 
Whose  purelr-tempeied  day  was  mads 
So  fine  that  it  the  gosst  beln^d. 

Else  the  soul  grew  so  fast  withiSp 
It  broke  the  outward  shell  of  si% 
And  so  was  hatdi'd  a  chemhia  I 

Song, 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jore  bestowi^ 
When  June  is  past,  the  iadh^  rose  | 
For  in  rour  beauties,  orient  deep^ 
These  iow«%  as  in  their 


Ask  me  no  Bioie  whttlier  do  slii^ 
The  golden  atone  of  the  dar ; 
For  in  purs  lore  haaren  did  [ 
Those  powders  to  enrich  yo«r 


Ask  me  no  BMie  vUiher  dotk 
The  nightingale  wk«i  May  is  peal  I 
For  in  your  sweet  diridiag  thnal 
She  winters,  and  keeps  wane  ~ 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phoenix  builds  her  ^cy  nest  ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  I 

The  OompHmimL 

I  do  not  lore  thee  for  that  fair 
Rich  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn^ 
And  are  softer  than  the  leares 
On  which  the  subtle  spider 


I  do  not  lore  thee  for  those  flowen 
Growing  on  thy  cheelu  (lore's  bowve)  t 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spwae^ 
None  can  paint  them  iriiite  and  red : 
Lore's  golden  arrows  thence  are  shoti 
Yet  for  them  I  lore  thee  not. 

I  do  not  lore  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  I're  kiss'd  so  oft ; 
Nor  teeth  of^pearl,  the  double  fgimxd 
To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heaid  t 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  hmam  ^^t^ 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaksBi 

I  do  not  lore  thee,  oh  I  my  fktrssti 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  woiidtf  | 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towen  of  polish'd  irofy 


Song. 

Would  you  know  what's  soft  1  I 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what'»bri|^^ 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white. 

Nor,  if  3rou  would  musie  hear, 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  fbHk 
Bruised  nard  or  what's  more  wortlu 

Or  on  food  were  your  thou^ts  plaePi^ 
Brine  rou  nectar,  for  a  taste  t 
Woiud  you  hare  all  these  ii 
Name  my  mistrsssi  aad  tb 
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Acp.  Tliis  rnqmr  buik  thej  nnit'd.    Nimmlu  TktX 
•eedoiik 

Did  oiaopy  tk«  buppj  jMhir 

All  Biflit  ffom  Uie  omdp  air. 
CXa.  Hera  let  ns  lit  and  ling  the  worda  thej  qiolw, 
Till  tlie  daj  bredking,  their  embnioee  broke. 


See,  lore,  the  biiuhee  of  the  mom  appewy 
And  DOW  Am  hangi  her  peariy  store, 
(Robb*d  from  the  eaatem  shore,) 

r  th*  eowalip'a  bell,  and  roee'a  ear : 

Sveeii  I  mnat  atay  ne  longer  here. 

N)fmfA.  Thoae  aticaka  of  doubtful  light  uaher  not  day, 
But  show  mj  sun  must  aet ;  luvjnom 
Sliall  ahine  till  thou  return  ; 
ydlour  plaoeta,  and  the  gray 
m,  ahall  attend  thee  on  Uiy  way. 

Afp.  If  thine  ^jea  gild  mr  patha,  they  may  forbear 
Their  nselaea  ahine.  Nvmo/L  My  teara  will  quite 
Eitingniah  their  fiiint  lignt. 

Shepi,  Thoee  drona  will  make  their  beama  more  dear, 

LoTO*a  flamea  wul  ahine  in  er'ry  tear. 

{Mo>  Tktjkia^daadmpi  ;takdhomibitit  lipaandeyea. 

In  a  miz'd  dew  of  briny  sweet, 

Their  joja  and  aorrowa  meet ; 
Dot  ahe  criaa  out.    Nywipk,  Shepherd,  ariae. 
The  ann  betraya  ua  else  to  apiea. 

Cfto.  Hie  winged  hours  fly  fast,  whilst  we  embrace ; 

Bni  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet, 

They  move  with  leaden  feet. 
i^|fRia4.  Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chaae 
Tmt  day  for  erer  from  this  place. 

Su^  Haik  !  iVymjoA.  Ay,  me,  stay  I   Skq^  For  erer. 
N^fmpk,  No,  arise. 

We  most  be  gone.    Shqt,  My  nest  of  spice. 

NympJL  My  souL    Shep,  My  paradise. 
Cko,  Neither  could  say  farewell,  but  throu^  their  eyea 
Grief  interrupted  speech  with  tears'  supplies. 

Give  me  mora  lore,  or  mora  disdain  ; 

The  toirid  or  the  frozen  acme 
Bring  equal  ease  unto  my  pain, 

Tm  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
fithar  cxtrame  of  lore  or  hate 
la  aweeter  than  acalmeatate. 

Gtre  me  a  atorm  ;  if  it  be  lore, 

like  Danae  in  that  aplden  ahower, 
I  awim  in  pleaaura  ;  ii  it  nrore 

Diadain,  that  torrent  wul  derour 
Mt  Tultura  hopca  ;  and  he*8  poascss'd 
Ov  heaTcn  that  s  but  from  hell  raleas'd ; 


crown  my  joys  or  cura  my  pain ; 
Qivt  mm  mora  hyre  or  mora  diadain. 

PtnmamoM  to  Lom* 

ndnk  noL  'canae  men  flatt*ring  say, 
T'ara  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bri^t  aa  ia  the  morning  star. 
That  yon  an  so  ;  or,  though  Ton  are^ 
Be  Mi  tharefora  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
Ton  yow  wiser  thoughta  foraaka : 
Fof  thai  lofely  fiMe  wiU  fiOl  I 
Beaaiy^  aweet,  but  beauty'a  frail  1 
Tia  aooner  paat,  *tia  aooner  done, 
ThtA  ■ommei^a  sain  or  wintai^  ana  ; 


Moat  fleetini^  when  it  ia  moat  dear  ; 

'Tis  gone  while  we  but  say — ^'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd, ' 

Whose  ereiy  hair  a  soul  doth  bmd. 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue,  and  grov 

White  and  cold  aa  winter'a  anow. 

That  eye,  which  now  ia  Capid*a  neat. 

Will  proTc  his  grave,  and  all  the  reat 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  noae. 

Nor  lily  ahall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  what  will  then  become  of  all 

Thoae  whom  now  you  aerrants  call  t 

Like  awallows,  when  your  summer's  done. 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  wanner  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  fnend 

Whose  loTO  may  (when  your  beautiea  end) 

Remain  still  firm  ;  be  prorident. 

And  think,  before  the  summer^s  spent| 

Of  following  winter  ;  like  the  ant, 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  have  mored 

Waves  on  that  cheek  whidi  was  beloved ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined. 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leave  hat^ 

Love  may  return,  but  lovers  never : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itdi  of  love  in  aged  veins. 

O  love  me  then,  and  now  b^n  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes^ 

And  eaglea  change  their  aged  plumea ; 

The  fiuied  rose,  each  spring,  receives 

A  freah  red  tincture  on  her  leavea : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 

You  never  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  seaaoa 

Aflbrda  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hoar, 

£Uit  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower. 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  withar. 


He  that  lovea  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  Up  admires. 
Or  frt>m  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 
Aa  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desiraa ; 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  firea. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyea  t 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  ahall  win 

My  reaolv'd  heart  to  return  ; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within. 

And  find  nought  but  pride  and 
I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  aa  much  as  thou. 
Some  power,  in  mj  revenge,  convaj 
That  love  to  her  I  cast  away. 

[Approach  €f8primg,1 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  UmI 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  mora  the  fraai 
Candies  the  graaa,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream  i 
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But  the  wann  ann  thawi  the  benumb'd  earth. 
And  makes  it  tender ;  giree  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cackoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  Talleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long*d  for  May, 
Now  all  things  smile. 


PHINEA8  AND  OILE8  fLETCHSB. 

These  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist;  both  were 
clergymen,  whose  lives  afforded  but  little  variety  of 
incident  Phineas  was  bom  in  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  Hilgay, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1 650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
before  his  brother. 

The  works  of  Phineas  Fletcher  consist  of  the 
Purple  ItiandL,  or  the  I^  of  Man^  Piscatory  Edopus, 
and  miscellaneous  poems.    The  Purple  Island  was 
published  in  1633,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
cbI  and  romantic  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
youthful  admirer  and  follower  of  Spenser  to  have 
drawn.    A  perusal  of  the  work,  however,  dispels 
this  illusion.    The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
sunny  spot  '  amid  the  melancholy  main,'  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man.    He  begins  with  the  veins,  arteries, 
bones,  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  hills,  daJes,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
ings,  elevations,  and  appearances.    It  is  admitted 
that  the  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  tlie 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  dissecting  room.    Having  in  five  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physical  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  describe  the  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.    Intellect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
he  is  furnished  with  eight  counsellors.  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  human  souL    At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angel 
being  King  James  L,  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  fulsome  adulation.    From  this  sketch 
of  Fletcher's  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  worth 
must  rest,  not  upon  plot>  but  upon  isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.    Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  all  the  easy  flow  and  mellifluous  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  others  are  marred  by 
affectation  and  quaintness,  and  by  the  tediousness 
inseparable  from  long-protracted  allegory.  His  fancy 
was  luxuriant,  and,  if  better  disciplined  by  taste  and 
judgment,  might  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Giles  Fletcheb  published  only  one  poetical 
production  of  any  length — a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
Chrisft  Victory  and  Triumph,  It  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1616,  and  met  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  till 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gran- 
deur and  earnestness  about  *  Christ's  Victory'  which 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  materials  of  the  poem 
are  better  fused  together,  and  more  harmoniously 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 
*  Both  of  these  brothers,'   says  Mr  Haliam,  *  are 


deserving  of  much  praise ;  they  were  endowed  with 
minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  of  their  contemporaries.    But  an  in- 
judicious taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  thst  of 
allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers 
from  being  effectively  displayed.'     Mr  Campbdl 
remarks, '  They  were  both  the  disciples  of  Spenser, 
and,  with  his  diction  gently  modernised,  retained 
much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.   Giles, 
inferior  as  he  is  to  Spenser  and  Milton,  might  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  dt  con- 
nexion in  our  poetiy  between  these  oooffenial  spirits, 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  eviden^y  gSTe  hinti 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  sobjeci  with 
Paradise  Begained.'     These  hints  are  indeed  Teiy 
plain  and  obvious.    The  appearanoe  of  Satan  as  an 
aged  sire  *  slowly  footing'  in  the  silent  wilderness, 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  *  goodly  gardea,* 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Delight  are  oatUnes 
which  Milton  adopted  and  filled  u^f  in  his  second 
epic,  with  a  classic  grace  and  force  of  stjie  im* 
known  to  the  Fletchers.    To  the  latter,  bowerer, 
belong  the  merit  of  original  invention,  eopioasnesi 
of  fancy,  melodious  numbers,  and  language  at  times 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poeticaL    If  Spenser  hsd 
not  previously  written  his  Bower  of  Bliss,  Giles 
Fletcher's  Bower  of  Vain  Delight  would  hare  been 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  that  day ;  but  prcAiably, 
like  his  master  Spenser,  he  copied  from  Ti 


Happiness  cf  the  ShephenTs  Lift, 
[From  Um  Purple  lahmd.] 

Thrice,  oh  thrice  happy,  shepherd's  life  and  state  I 

When  courts  are  happiness'  unhappy  pawns  I 

His  cottage  low  and  Kafely  humble  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  scorns  and  fawns  : 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  ouiet  sleep, 

Singing  all  day,  his  flocks  he  learns  to  keep ; 

HimseEf  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheepw 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  their  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives  :  nor  silken  pride  : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed  : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fright ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bite  : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  misery  and  sfnttt. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 

Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise  ; 

The  cheerful  lark  wakes  him  with  earnr  songs, 

And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 

In  country  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 

Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  niral  Muses  ; 

And  but  in  music's  sports  all  difference  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him. 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  o(nitent : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boist'rous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Ood  can 
please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  plaos  ; 
His  little  son  into  his  boeom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  t 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  4dm  x 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him  ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turft,  with  grassy  toahf  OOA- 
tent  him. 
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Fond  m«n,  that  lookf  on  earth  for  happineny 
And  here  lon^  seeki  what  here  is  nerer  found  1 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  from  hear'n  bj  leaic^ 
With  manjr  forfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  paj  the  fine,  and  rentage  due  : 
Thoogh  now  but  writ,  and  sealM,  and  giy'n  anew, 
Yet  daily  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Wh J  shouldst  thoa  here  look  for  perpetual  good. 

At  er'ry  lose  *gaiDst  hearen's  &ce  repining  t 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 

With  gilded  tops  and  siWer  turrets  shining  ; 

Tliere  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loTing  pelican  in  fancy  breeds  : 

There  soreediing  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  itades.^ 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  lion's  golden  hide. 
That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  f 
Where  that  mat  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 
The  lion*s  self  tore  out  with  rar'nous  jaw  I 
Or  he  whidi  'twixt  a  lion  and  a  pard. 
Through  all  the  world  with  nimble  pinions  far'd. 
And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  conquered  kingdoms 
■hared. 

flardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity, 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarchies  we  find  : 

Only  a  fading  yerbal  memoir, 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind  : 

But  when  this  second  life  and  gloiy  fades. 

And  sinks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shadei, 

A  second  fall  succeeds,  and  double  death  inyades. 

That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nurs'd  in  Tiber's  fen, 
Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affray ; 
That  fiird  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den. 
And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  cltkY  : 
His  batt*ring  horns,  pull'd  out  by  dyil  hands 
And  iron  teeth,  lie  scatter'd  on  the  sands  ; 
Back*d,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seyen  heads  yoked 
stands. 

And  that  black  ynlture,'  which  with  deathfiil  wing 
O'erahadows  half  the  earth,  whose  dismal  sight 
Frighten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flignt : 
Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  f 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 

death, 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

IDffcription  of  Parthenia,  or  Chattity.'] 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Parthenia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  sway'd. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alanns, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  secm'd  a  garden  green, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew ; 

And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 

Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new  ; 

Itself  unto  itself  was  only  mate  ; 

Eyer  the  same,  but  new  m  newer  date  : 

And  underneath  was  writ  'Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

I  Thus  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight. 
And  fit  for  any  warlike  ezerdse : 
But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright. 
And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise ; 
The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  ^Iden  net. 
Or  lei  them  waying  hang,  with  roses  fair  beeei. 
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Choice  nymph  I  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heayenl^  earth ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattern'd,  all  perfection  stain : 
Sure  Heayen  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  fiul  picture  drew : 
It  is  a  strong  yerse  here  to  wnte,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  m  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Loye  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sits. 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying  : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow. 
And  ready  shafts  ;  deadly  those  weapons  show ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow* 
•  •  • 

A  bed  of  lilies  flow'r  upon  her  cheek. 

And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose  ; 

Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Narcissus  seek 

New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 

To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire  ; 

But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t  aspire 

To  such  a  fair,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  t 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  gcMdly  row : 
But  when  she  deigns  those  precious  bones  undight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  tnose  divisions  flow. 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravlsh'd  ears. 
Daunting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fears : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  chi^  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty ; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  frame. 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  glittering  flame, 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dam*. 

[The  Hainhow,] 

[From  the  *  Temptation  and  Viotory  of  Christ    BjOflse 

Fletcher.] 

High  in  the  airy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain. 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung. 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  sluggish  main  : 
But  it  the  earth  would  water  with  his  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flowM  as  wind  and  season  would  ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roU'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apace, 
Ana  bent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud, 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain*d 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  paint  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign^. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore, 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore. 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire  : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkling  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  snore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Argus  wore. 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplore. 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see. 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  light ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  looks  did  flame,  that  at  the  si^t 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  more^ 
Forgot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  loy«. 
With  wonder  and  amaiement,  did  her  beauty  prova 
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Over  her  hung  a  omopj  of  itate, 

Not  of  rich  tuwae  nor  of  mngled  gold, 

Bat  of  a  sabftuioe,  though  not  anunate^ 

Yet  of  a  heavenlj  and  Hpiritual  mould. 

That  only  eyes  of  ipirits  might  behold  : 

Such  light  ai  ttom  main  roou  of  diamond, 

Shooting  their  gpariu  at  Phoebui,  would  rebound. 

And  little  angeuy  holding  handf,  daaoed  all  aio«nd. 


[The  Sonttm  qf  Vmim  DdigkU} 

[fkomtlMMBM.] 

The  garden  like  a  ladj  fair  was  cut, 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumbered  in  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut : 
The  asure  fields  of  Heaven  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  lij^ ; 
The  flowers-de-luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hun£  upon  their  azure  leaves,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  evening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast. 

On  which  the  bower  of  Vain  Delight  was  builti 

White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac'd, 

And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt : 

Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  gilt, 

Till  in  the  ocean  the  clad  day  was  drown'd : 

Then  up  agun  her  yellow  locks  she  wound. 

And  wiui  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  here  depaint  her  lily  hand. 
Her  veins  of  violets,  her  ermine  brMst, 
Which  there  in  orient  colours  living  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leaves  is  drest. 
Or  how  her  watdiman,  arm'd  with  boughy  crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears 
Shaking  at  every  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  feaii. 

Ovir  the  hedge  depends  the  grapiuj^  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine, 
Seem^  to  wonder  at  his  tiloody  helm, 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine. 
Lest  they,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  she  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 
•  •  • 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  ftom  which  three  boys. 
Three  gaping  mermaids  with  their  ew'rs  did  feed, 
Whoee  breasts  let  fall  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions*  mouths,  from  whence  it  leap'd  with  speed ; 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 
The  naked  bo^s  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  nightinsales  had  taught  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  breath'd  into  their  wateiy  interalL 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  soft  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Onoe  men  they  liv*^  but  now  the  men  were  dead, 

And  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  diarm*d  in  gold, 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immoold. 

Throu^  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  devoutly  idolise) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Saviour ; 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wise. 
They  danc'd  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifice 
To  plump  LvsBUs,  and  among  the  rest, 
•  The  JoUt  pnest,  in  ivy  garlands  drest. 
Chanted  wild  oigials,  in  honour  of  the  test 


Hiffh  over  all,  Panglorie's  biasing  throne^ 
In  her  bright  turret,  all  of  ciystM  wrought. 
Like  Phcebus'  lamp,  in  midst  of  heaven,  dioat: 
Whose  stany  top,  with  pride  infernal  fhraghli 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  ta^g^ 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  crystal,  that,  most  like  her  gliM 
In  beauty  and  in  firailty  did  all  othen 


A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  sway. 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  shie  wot»| 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hana  she  b<m 
A  hollow  fflobe  of  glass,  that  long  befim 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Wboee  oolouzs,  like  the  rainbow,  ever 


Such  watenr  orbicles  young  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soapy  shelu,  and  much  admiva 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderiy  thej  nm 
With  easy  brSuh  till  it  be  raised  hi^er ; 
But  if  they  chance  but  roughly  once  aspin^ 
The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  fislL 
Here  when  she  came  she  *gan  for  music  call. 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  him  wltinl  t 

'  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blowi 
Eveiything  that  lives  or  grows: 
Love  doth  make  the  heaveiis  to  move^ 
And  the  sun  doth  bum  in  love ; 
Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke^ 
And  makes  the  ifT  climb  the  oik  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 
Soften'd  by  love  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  medicine  can  appease. 
He  bums  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench « 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leafv  coat  to  wear. 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  puij  t 
And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thv  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  ba. 

*  See,  see,  the  flowers  that  below 

Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow. 

And  of  all  the  virgin  rose. 

That  as  brisht  Aurora  shows : 

How  thev  all  unleaved  lie 

Losing  their  virginity  ; 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 

But  now  bom  and  now  they  fadiu 

Eveiything  doth  pass  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay  ; 

Come,  come,  gather  then  the  roM^ 

Gather  it,  or  it  vou  lose. 

All  the  sands  of  Tagus*  shore 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore : 

All  the  vallejrs'  swimming  com 

To  my  house  is  yearly  home; 

Every  grape  of  every  vine 

Is  gladly  Drais*d  to  make  me  wine ; 

While  ten  thousand  kings  as  proud 

To  carry  up  my  train  have  bow*d. 

And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 

In  mv  chambers  to  attend  me ; 

All  the  stars  in  heaven  that  shina, 

And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thv  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be,' 
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Hiob  aoo^t  the  din  odumtreM  in  hit  mind 
Her  coilefol  hsit  to  haTe  embotomed : 
Bat  he  ha  Carina  diipened  into  wind. 
And  her  of  imolenoe  Bdmoniihed, 
And  all  her  optio  glaaies  ihattered. 
So  with  her  fixe  to  hell  the  took  her  fliriit 
(The  starting  air  flew  from  the  damned  epritt). 
Where  deeply  both  aggrier'd  plunged  themMiTes  in 
night. 

Dot  to  their  Lord,  bow  muting  in  hit  thoq^ti 
A  hearcnl  J  Toiler  of  light  angslt  flew. 
And  from  hit  lather  him  a  httoquet  hrooj^t 
Through  the  fine  element,  for  well  thej  uiew^ 
After  hit  Lenten  iait,  he  hungrj  grew : 
And  at  he  fed,  the  holy  choin  combine 
To  ting  a  hjmn  of  the  celettial  Trine ; 
All  thought  to  patt,  and  each  wat  patt  all  thought 
dirine. 

The  birdt*  tweet  notct,  to  tonnet  oat  their  joyi, 
Attemper'd  to  the  layt  angelical ; 
And  to  the  l»rdi  the  windt  attune  their  noite  ; 
And  io  the  windt  the  waten  hoartely  call. 
And  echo  back  again  reroiced  all ; 
That  the  whole  Vallej  runt  with  fictoiy. 
But  now  our  Lord  to  rett  doth  homewaidt  fly : 
See  how  tiie  night  comet  ttealing  finm  the  moontaint 
hi|^ 

OBOBOB  WITMBB. 

Geobcb  Withbb  (1588 — 1667)  wat  aTohuninoiM 
author,  in  the  roidtt  of  ditatten  and  tnfiferingt  that 
would  hare  damped  the  tpirit  of  any  bat  the  mott 
adTenturoot  and  untiring  enthotiatt  Some  of  hit 
happiett  ttraint  were  competed  in  priton:  hit 
limbt  were  incaroerated  within  ttone  wdlt  and  iron 
ban,  bat  hit  fancy  wat  among  the  hillt  and  plaint, 
with  thepherdt  hunting,  or  lidtering  with  Poety,  by 
rottling  booght  and  mnrmnring  tpringa  There  it 
a  frethnett  and  natural  TiTtdty  in  the  poetry  of 
Wither,  that  render  hit  early  worfct  a  *  perpetual 
featt.'  We  cannot  taj  that  it  it  a  featt  '  where  no 
crude  turfdt  reignt,'  for  he  it  often  harth,  obtcure, 
and  affected;  but  he  haa  an  endlett  diTertitr  of 
ttyle  and  tubjectt,  and  tme  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 
prettion.  Wither  waa  a  natire  of  Hampahire, 
and  receired  hit  education  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  flrat  appeared  at  an  author  in  the  year 
1613,  when  he  pubuahed  a  tatire,  entitled  Abtue* 
Stript  and  WkmL  For  thit  he  wat  thrown  into  the 
Marthaltea,  where  he  oompoted  hit  fine  poem.  The 
Shepherd^  HMntmg,  When  the  abuiet  tatirited  b^ 
the  poet  had  accumulated  and  brought  on  the  ciyil 
war.  Wither  took  the  popular  aide,  and  told  bit 
paternal  ettate  to  raite  a  troop  of  borte  for  the  par- 
liameut  He  rote  to  the  rank  of  a  migor,  and  in 
1642  wat  made  goyemor  of  Famham  Cattle,  after- 
wardt  held  by  l>enhain.  Wither  wat  accnted  of 
deaerting  hit  appointment,  and  the  cattle  wat  ceded 
the  tame  year  to  Sir  William  Waller.  During  the 
ttruggiet  of  that  period,  the  poet  wat  made  pritooer 
by  the  royalittt,  and  ttood  in  danger  of  capital 
punithment,  when  Denham  interfered  for  hit  brother 
bani,  alleging,  that  at  long  at  Wither  liyed,  he  (Den- 
ham) woold  not  be  contidered  the  wortt  poet  in 
England.  The  Joke  wat  a  good  one,  if  It  rayed 
Wither't  life ;  but  George  wat  not  frightened  from 
the  perilout  oontentioot  of  the  timet.  He  wat  after- 
wardt  one  of  CromwelTt  mtjort  general,  and  kept 
watch  and  ward  of«r  the  rojaliata  of  Surrey.  From 
the  tequettratod  ettatea  of  thete  gentlemen.  Wither 
obtained  a  uonaftdtrable  isrtane ;  hot  the  Reatoration 
came,  and  he  waa  ttripl  of  all  hit  ywteationt.  He 
remoDttrated  kmdly  and  angrily;  hiaremonttrancet 
were  yoted  Ubela,  aod  the  wlacky  poet  wat  again 


thrown  into  priton.  He  publithed  yarioot  treatitet, 
tatiret,  and  poemt,  during  thit  period,  though  he  waa 
treated  with  great  rigour.  He  wat  rdeaaed,  under 
bond  for  good  behayiour,  in  1663,  and  atmriyed 
nearly  four  yeart  aflerwardt,  dying  in  London  os 
the  2d  of  May  1667. 

Wither't  nme  at  a  poet  it  deriyed  chiefly  from  hit 
early  productiona,  written  before  he  had  imbibed  the 
aectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritant,  or  become  em- 
broiled in  the  ttrugglet  of  the  ciyil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  hit  poemt  wat  publithed  by  himtelf  in 
1622,  with  the  title,  Mistreu  ofPhUarelt;  hit  Shep- 
herdt*  Hunting,  being  certain  Edognet  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author't  impritonment  in  the 
Marthaltea,  appeared  in  1633.  Hit  CbflMon  of 
EmblemM,  ancient  and  modem.  Quickened  with  Jfe- 
trical  lUuMtratUmM,  made  their  appearance  in  1635. 
Hit  tatirical  and  controyertial  worki  were  nume- 
rout,  but  are  now  forgotten.  Some  anthora  of  our 
own  day  (Mr  Southey  in  particular)  haye  helped 
to  popiilarite  Wither,  by  frequent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  Ellit,  in  hit  Speciment  of  Earfy  Eng- 
litb  i'oett,  wat  the  flrtt  to  point  out  *  that  playi^ 
fency,  pure  tatte,  and  artlett  delicacy  of  tentiment, 
which  dittinguii^  the  poetry  of  hit  early  youth.' 
Hit  poem  on  Chrittmat  afibrdt  a  liyely  lecture  of 
the  mannert  of  the  timet.  Hit  Addnee  It  Poetry, 
the  tole  yet  cheering  companion  of  hit  priaoo  toU- 
tude,  it  worihy  of  the  theme,  and  tuperiar  to  moat 
of  the  effUtiont  of  that  period.  The  pleaaore  with 
which  he  recountt  the  yariout  charma  and  the 
*  diyine  tkill*  of  hit  Mute,  that  had  derived  nooriah- 
ment  and  delight  fitym  the  *  meanett  otiiecta*  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daity,  a  both,  or  a  tree )  and  which, 
when  thete  picturetque  and  beloyed  aoeaea  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  tyen  the 
yaultt  and  thadet  of  a  priton,  it  one  of  the  richeat 
offeringi  that  hat  yet  been  made  to  the  pore  and 
hallowed  thrine  of  poety.  The  tuperiority  of  in- 
tellectual purtuitt  oyer  the  gratiflcationt  of  tente, 
and  all  the  malice  of  fortune,  haa  neyer  hem  mon 
toucliingly  or  finely  illuttiated. 


ITKe  Oompaniomtkip  qftke  MmmJ] 
CFrom  the  BlwplMrda'  Hnntlnfi] 

See'st  thou  not,  in  clearett  dayi. 

Oft  thick  fog*  cloud  heareu**  rayi ; 

And  the  rapourt  that  do  breathe 

From  the  earth**  groit  womb  beneath, 

Seem  they  not  with  their  black  it  name 

To  pollute  the  tun*t  bright  beam% 

And  yet  yaninh  into  air, 

LcftTiDg  it,  unblemiih'd,  fair! 

So,  my  Willy,  ihall  it  be 

With  Detraction't  breath  and  theet 

It  tliall  neyer  rise  to  high. 

At  to  ttain  thy  poety. 

At  that  tun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapoun  from  each  rotten  yale; 

Poety  to  tometime  draint 

Orott  oonceitt  from  muddy  hralaa; 

Mistt  of  enry,  foot  of  tpite, 

Twixt  meu't  iut^imentt  and  htr  U^kli 

But  to  much  her  power  may  do^ 

That  ahe  can  diatolye  them  toob 

If  thy  TOTM  do  brayely  tower. 

At  the  maket  wing  ahe  gttt  power; 

Yet  the  higher  the  doth  aoar, 

She's  affrontod  ttill  the  morti 

Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  patt^ 

Then  she  rests  with  feme  at  lattt 

Let  nought  tlierefere  thee  aflHghii 

But  make  forward  in  thy  iiglhl; 
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For,  if  I  could  match  th  j  rhyme, 

To  the  yeiy  stars  I*d  climb ; 

There  begin  a^ain,  and  flj 

Till  I  reached  eternity. 

But,  alas  1  mj  muse  is  slow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flaffs  too  low : 

Yea,  the  more*s  her  hapless  fate, 

Her  short  wings  were  clipt  of  late : 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  rueing, 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing : 

But  if  I  mjr  cage  can  rid, 

1*11  fly  where  1  nerer  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Thouffh  my  best  hopes  I  hare  lost. 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double ; 

I  should  loTe  and  keep  her  too. 

Spite  of  all  the, world  could  do. 

F^r,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocka. 

And  confin*d  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 

And  consume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay. 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  mi8s  the  flowery  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields, 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groTCS, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  uieir  lores, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-?oiced  Philomel. 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past. 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief: 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Maugre  Envy's  eril  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driren,  too, 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  dirine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  eveiything  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Through  the  meanest  object's  si^t, 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustlSing.  * 

Bt  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread. 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me. 

Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now  * 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladneH^ 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  madt ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves. 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  black  den  which  rocks  emboas, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss  : 

The  rude  portals  that  nre  light 

More  to  terror  than  deuffht : 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with  disrespect. 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air« 

A  fit  obiect  for  despair, 

Sie  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  oomxort  and  delij^ 


Therefore,  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent : 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  that^ 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  hom^ 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee^ 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee 

Let  me  nev^  taste  of  gladness. 

If  I  love  not  thy  mad^st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holj. 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  theou 


Sonnet  upona  l^oUn  Kin, 


Now  gentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Which,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in 
And  free  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies. 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kiss ; 
None  sees  the  theft  that  would  the  theft  reveal. 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  what  she  can  miss : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away. 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so  ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay ! 
Oh  I  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow! 
Well,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  losa. 

The  Sudfatl  Skepherd, 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me. 

Pish  I  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sugar'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
(Thouffh  thou  prove  a  thousand  Gh«rmi)b 

Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affection  chain : 

Thy  painted  baits. 

And  poor  deceits, 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain* 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be ; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast, 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby. 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Go,  go,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamour'd  swidn : 

Those  common  wiles, 

Of  sighs  and  smiles. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vidn. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty ; 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye : 
Show  not  me  a  painted  beauty. 
These  impostures  I  defy : 

My  spirit  loathes 

W  here  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain  i 

I  love  her  so 

Whose  look  swears  na^ 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  Tain. 

Can  he  prixe  the  tainted  posies, 

'N^Hiich  on  every  breast  are  worn  | 
That  may  pluck  the  virrin  roses 
From  their  never-toudied  thoin  t 
I  can  go  rest 
On  her  sweet  bieast» 
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HuU  ii  the  pride  of  CjnthU't  tnin  ; 

Then  bUj  thr  Umgae  ; 

Thj  mermaid  scmg 
!•  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  rain. 

He's  a  fool,  that  haieljr  dallies. 

Where  each  peasant  mates  \vith  him  : 
Shall  I  haunt  the  thronged  Talleja, 
Whilst  there's  noble  hilU  to  climb  t 
No,  uo,  though  clowns 
Are  scar'd  with  frowns, 
I  know  the  best  can  but  disdain  : 
And  those  I'll  prore^ 
So  will  thj  lote 
Be  all  bestow'd  on  me  in  Tain. 

I  do  scorn  to  row  a  duty, 

Where  each  lustful  lad  maj  woo  ; 
Gire  me  her,  whose  sun-like  beaut/, 
Buzzards  dare  not  soar  unto : 

She,  she,  it  is 

Affords  that  bliss, 
For  which  I  would  refuse  no  pain ; 

But  such  as  jou. 

Fond  fools,  adieu, 
Tou  seek  to  captire  me  in  rain. 

Leare  me,  then,  thou  Syren,  leare  me ; 

Seek  no  more  to  work  my  harms  ; 
Craftr  wiles  cannot  deceiye  me. 
Who  am  proof  against  your  charms : 

You  labour  may 

To  lead  astray 
The  heart,  that  constant  shall  zemiun ; 

And  I  the  while 

Will  sit  and  smile 
To  see  you  spend  your  time  in  rain. 

MadrigaL 

Amaryllis  I  did  woo. 
And  I  courted  Phillis  too ; 
Daphne  for  her  love  I  chose, 
Chioris,  for  that  damask  rose 
In  her  cheek,  I  held  so  dear. 
Yea,  a  thousand  lik*d  well  near ; 
And,  in  lore  with  all  together. 
Feared  the  enjoying  either : 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  posscss'd, 
Barr'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rot. 

Chrittmai. 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast ; 

Let  eTery  man  be  iolly  ; 
Each  room  with  iry  leares  is  diest. 

And  erery  post  with  holly. 
Thouch  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine. 
Round  your  foreheads  garlands  twine. 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimneys  smoke. 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning ; 

Their  orens  they  with  baked  meat  choke^ 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie  ; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 

We'll  bury't  in  a  Christmas  pie, 
And  eyermore  be  merry. 

Now  eyery  lad  is  wond'rous  trim. 
And  no  man  minds  his  labour ; 

Our  lasses  hare  prorided  them 
A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor  ; 

Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boyi, 

OiTo  fife  to  one  another's  joys ; 

And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noiit 
PerceiTe  that  they  ai«  meny. 


Rank  misers  now  do  sparinff  shun ; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth  ; 
And  doss  thence  with  whole  shoulders  nui| 

So  alithinn  there  aboundeth. 
The  country  lolks,  themselres  adrance^ 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France ; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe  and  Oill  shall  danoe^ 

And  all  the  town  be  merry. 

Ned  Squash  hath  fetcht  his  bands  from  pawn^ 

And  all  his  best  apparel ; 
Brisk  Nell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  dropping  of  the  barreL 
And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat,  or  rags  to  wear. 
Will  hare  both  clothes  and  dain^  hg% 

And  all  the  day  be  meny. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  errants  ; 
And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these. 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants: 
But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer. 
And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merxy. 

Good  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 
The  poor,  that  else  were  undone  ; 

Some  landlords  spend  their  money  wone^ 
On  lust  and  pride  at  London. 

There  the  roysters  they  do  play, 

Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away. 

Which  may  be  ours  another  day, 
And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbean. 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased ; 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares^ 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat, 
Whj  should  we  pine,  or  sriere  at  that! 
Hang  sorrow  I  care  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry. 

Hark  I  now  the  wags  abroad  do  call. 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall. 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark !  how  the  roofs  with  laughter  sound. 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round, 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  hare  found. 

And  there  they  will  be  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail  bowls 

About  the  streets  are  singing ; 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  owls. 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
Our  kitchen  boy  hath  broke  his  box, 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox. 
Our  honest  neigh^urs  come  by  flocks, 

And  here  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  oueens  poor  sheepcotes  haTS^ 

And  mate  with  erery  body  ; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knare. 

And  wise  men  play  the  noddy. 
Some  youths  will  now  a  mumming  go^ 
Some  others  play  at  Ilowland>bo, 
And  twenty  other  same  boys  mo, 

Because  they  will  be  merry. 

Then,  wherefore,  in  these  merry  days. 

Should  we,  I  pray,  bo  duller  I 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays, 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller : 
And,  while  we  thus  inspired  nng, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  i^; 
Woods  and  hills,  and  ereiything^ 

Bear  witnsH  we  are  meny. 
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WILUAM  BBOwra: 

William  Bbowiob  (1590-1645)  wu  a  ptstoral 
and  deflcripdTe  poet,  who,  like  PhineM  and  Gilei 
Fletcher,  adopted  Spenier  fat  hii  model  He  waa  a 
natiTe  of  TaTiftoch,  in  Derooihire,  and  the  beautiAil 
■oenery  of  his  natiye  county  seemi  to  have  inspired 
his  eaxlj  strains.  His  descriptions  are  Tirid  and 
tme  to  nature.  Browne  was  tutor  to  the  Eari  of 
Camarron,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
hattle  of  Newbury  in  1643,  he  receired  the  patron- 
age and  lired  in  the  fitmily  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke. 
In  this  situation  he  realised  a  competency,  and, 
according  to  Wood,  purchased  an  estate.  He  died 
at  Ottery-St-Mary  (the  birth-place  of  Coleridge)  in 
1645.  Browne's  works  consist  of  Britannid'g  Ptuto- 
ra&,the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1613, 
the  second  part  in  1616.    He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 

rn  of  inferior  merit,  entitled.  The  Sh^pker^a  Pipe, 
1690,  a  masque  by  Browne  was  produced  at 
court,  called  The  Inner  Temple  Masque;  but  It  was 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
tiie  author^s  death,  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Am  all  the  poems  of 
Browne  were  produced  before  he  was  thirlQr  jrears  of 
age,  and  the  best  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  their  containing 
marks  of  jurenility,  and  frequent  traces  of  resem- 
blance to  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser,  whom 
he  warmly  admired.  His  pastorals  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selden,  Dra^iton,  Wither,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Britannia's  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  contain  much  beautifVd  descrip- 
tive poetry.  Browne  had  great  facility  of  expression, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  landscape.  Why  he  has  tailed  in 
maintaining  his  ground  among  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  vigour  and  con- 
densation in  his  works,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  human  interest  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
have  nearly  as  little  character  as  the  *  silly  sheep ' 
they  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that  *  takes  the 

£bce  of  sense,'  can  never  permanently  interest  any 
ge  number  of  readers.  So  completely  had  some 
of  the  poems  of  Browne  vanished  fnm  the  puUic 
view  aiM  recollection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
sifagle  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  which  that  poeticu  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transcribed,  it  Is  supposed  there 
would  have  remained  little  of  those  works  which 
thdr  author  fondly  hoped  would 

Kee^  his  name  enroll'd  past  his  that  shines 
In  gilded  marble,  or  in  oraien  leaves. 

Warton  cites  the  foHowing  lines  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  as  the 
morning  picture  in  the  L'AUegro  of  Milton  ;— 

Bv  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock. 
Bidden  the  goodwife  for  her  maids  to  knock ; 
And  the  swart  ploushman  for  his  breakfast  staved. 
That  he  mi^t  till  tiiose  lands  were  fallow  hdd ; 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  the  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouthM  hound ; 
Each  diepheid's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
Was  come  a-field  to  milk  the  mornings  meal ; 
And  ere  Uie  sun  had  climb'd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  ffild  the  mutterina  bourns  and  pret^  riUs^ 
Before  the  labouring  hee  had  left  tne  hive^ 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  riven  dive^ 
B^gan  to  leap  mmI  catch  the  drowned  fly» 
I  rose  fiom  reat»  not  iafolicity. 

Bpfvne  odebnied  the  death  of  a  ftiend  midtf  th« 


name  of  Philarete  in  a  pastoral  poem ;  and  Iftitton  ia 
supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Lyddaa.  There 
is  also  a  fidnt  riinllarity  in  some  of  Uie  sentJmenta 
and  images.  Biownehasavexyfineillnstxatioaof  a 


roset* 


Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fairiy  budding  foiih 

Betrays  her  beauties  to  th'  enamourM  moiB, 
Until  some  keen  blast  from  the  envious  north 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells,  delighting 

Make  heaelf  betray 
Some  white  and  enrioos  hand,  inritlag 
To  plu<^  her  thenoe  away. 


lA  Jkeen^ptioe  SbaeL] 

0  what  a  rapture  have  I  gotten  now  I 
That  8«e  of  gold,  this  of  uie  lovely  brow. 
Have  ^mwn  me  from  my  s<»g !  I  onward  rat 
(dean  from  the  end  to  which  I  first  bccnn)^ 
But  ve,  the  heavenly  creatures  of  the  West| 
In  whom  the  virtues  and  the  graces  rest, 
Pardon  !  that  I  hare  run  astray  so  long. 
And  grow  so  tedious  in  so  rude  a  song. 
If  you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one 
Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place. 
Where,  here,  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedga^ 
There  in  a  pond,  the  trimmiiur  of  the  sedge  ; 
Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-snaded  trees, 
The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  ~ 
The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie, 
It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  ling'rina  eje  t 
Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  periiutte  the  ab^ 
Arising  tnm  the  infinite  repair 
Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 
(As  if  it  were  another  paradiMe), 
So  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  vou  are  him 
Where  last  you  walk^  to  turn  and  walk  again 
There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious 
Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats: 
For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show. 
And  often  skips  as  it  did  dancina  go : 
Here  further  down  an  over^trched  alley 
That  from  a  hill  goes  winding  in  a  vallcj. 
You  spy  at  end  thereof  a  standing  lake. 
Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 
Hie  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 
Throng  birds  of  earth  most  hiely  fashioned) 
To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 
In  ringing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 
This  with  no  small  delight  retains  your  ear. 
And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  live 
Then  in  another  place  the  fhiits  that  be 
In  gallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree, 
Invite  your  hand  to  crop  tiiem  from  the  steni« 
And  liking  one,  taste  every  sort  of  them  : 
Then  to  the  art>ouis  walk,  then  to  the  bowen^ 
Thenoe  to  the  walks  Min,  thence  to  the  fiuww^ 
Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  theDoe^ 
Now  pleasing  one,  and  then  another  sense : 
Here  one  waUcs  oft,  and  yet  anew  beg^th. 
As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth. 


As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breathes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  oft  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  charm  mine  ear  I 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  straMs 
That  likes  me,  strai^t  I  ask  the  same  agauv 
And  he,  as  gladly  granting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  beforst 
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I  would  liATB  been  content  if  lie  woold  plaj. 
In  thai  one  strain,  to  naM  the  night  airay ; 
Bat,  fearing  much  to  ao  his  patience  wroi^ 
Unwillinjgly  hare  ask'd  some  other  long : 
Sov  in  this  diff'ring  key,  though  I  could  well 
A  many  hou^  hut  as  few  minutes  tell, 
Tet,  last  mine  own  delicht  mi^t  injure  you, 
(Thoogh  loath  so  looii)  1  tehe  mj  song  anev. 


The  sabla  mantle  of  the  slleni  ni^t 

Shut  from  the  world  the  erer-jojsome  light* 

Care  fled  awaj,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  leare  the  court  for  lowlv  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  a^us  on  woodT  hilli| 

And  aleightful  otten  left  the  purling  riUs ; 

Books  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flttng^ 

And  with  their  spread  wings  shield  their  ni^ed  joung. 

When  thieres  from  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 


And  tcRor  frights  the  lonel j  pesnewfler ; 

When  neoslht  was  heard  but  new  and  then  fhehowl 

Of  aosne  tus  cur,  or  iHiooping  of  the  owL 


But  sinee  her  stay  was  long:  for  fear  the  ana 

Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 

To  lean  and  wiestle^  others  throw  the  bar, 

Some  trom  tiie  company  remoted  are 

To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play« 

Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 

Some,  talcs  of  lore  their  lore-sick  fellows  told ; 

Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitdi  their  fold. 

This,  all  alone,  was  mendinc  of  his  pipe ; 

That,  for  his  lass,  sought  fruits,  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 

Hero  (from  the  rest),  a  lorely  shepherd's  boy 

Sits  pipiBifC  Ml  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 

Woold  s^l  endnroi,  or  else  that  age's  frost 

Should  nerer  make  him  think  what  he  had  loat. 

Yonder  a  shqoherdess  knits  by  the  springs, 

Her  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings ; 

Or  seemiK  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 

Wcro  coouoned  in  working.    Near  the  sands 

Of  some  sweet  rirer,  sits  a  muring  lad. 

That  moans  the  loss  of  what  he  sometime  had. 

His  lore  by  death  bereft :  when  fast  by  him 

An  aged  swain  takes  ^laoe,  as  near  tiie  brim 

Of 's  grare  as  of  the  nrer. 


{7%€  SffrmU  Semg.l 
[ftem  tks  'la—-  T— pie  Mistasl 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  pine% 

All  beaten  mariners, 
Hero  Ue  undisoorer'd  minea 

A  proy  to  passengers ; 
Perfumes  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Whidi  make  the  phoenix  uin  and  aait ; 

Fear  not  your  ships, 
Ner  any  to  oppose  tou  sare  our  lips ; 

But  come  on  shore, 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  lore  hath  gotten  mon^ 

For  swelling  wares  our  panting  breastL 

Where  nerer  storms  arise, 
KrcJuuige ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests ; 

For  £ta%  giae  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass,  lore  shall  hourly  sing^ 
And  as  he  goes  about  the  ring* 
We  will  not  miss 


A^lt 


.-•.  — ^:^A  1 ^..^...1,^ 
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VBAIICUQVA 

The  %rrltlngi  of  Francis  Qitablxs  (1593-1644) 
are  more  like  those  of  a  dirine,  or  oontemplatire 
redase^  than  of  a  bnay  man  of  the  world,  who  held 
rarious  public  sitoatiooa,  and  died  at  tise  age  of 
flfty-twa  Queries  was  a  natire  of  Essex,  educated 
at  Caix^bridge,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  was  successirely  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Ardibishop  Usher, 
and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  L,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
opposite  party,  who  injured  his  property,  and  plun- 
dered  him  of  his  books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that 
his  death  was  attributed  to  the  affliction  and  ill 
health  caused  by  these  disasters.  Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Queries  hare  a  tinge  A 
Puritanism  and  ascetic  piety  that  might  hare  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  his  persecutors.  His  poems  con* 
sist  of  rarious  pieces  — Job  Militant,  Sim»  Elegiet^ 
The  Htslorv  ^f  Queen  Esther,  Argdue  and  Partkenia^ 
The  Momma  Mute,  Hie  Feaat  of  Worms,  and  7%t 
Divine  Embume.  The  latter  were  published  ia  1645» 
and  were  so  popular,  that  FhiUipa,  Milton's  ne^w, 
styles  Quarles  *tfae  dariing  of  onr  plebeian  jndg« 
ments.'  The  eulogium  still  holds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  Dirine  Emblems,  with  their  quaint  and 
grotesque  illustrations,  are  still  found  in  the  oottagea 
of  our  peasants.  Aft»r  the  Restoration,  when  erery* 
thing  sacred  and  serious  was  either  neglected  or 
made  the  tabject  of  ribald  jests,  Qnaries  seems  to 
hare  been  entirely  kwt  to  the  public.  Even  Fbpe^ 
who^  had  he  read  him,  must  hare  relished  his  lirely 
fancy  and  poetical  expression,  notices  onlv  hb 
bathos  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolerant 
taste  of  modem  times  has  admitted  the  dirine  em* 
blemist  into  the  *  laurelled  fraternity  of  poets,'  where, 
if  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  he  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion. Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and  re* 
ligion,  had  been  tried  with  success  br  Peacham  and 
Wither.  Queries,  howerer,  made  Herman  Hugo,  a 
Jesuit,  his  model,  and  from  the  *PiaDesideria'of  thia 
author,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  pints  and  mottoea* 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits, 
often  extraragant  in  conception,  and  presenting  the 
most  OMlr^  and  ridiculous  combinations.  There  ia 
strength,  howerer,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  fklse.  His  epigrammaUo 
point,  uniting  wit  and  deroUon,  has  been  omaidered 
the  precursor  of  Toonif  s  Night  Thoughts^ 


As  when  a  lad^,  walking  Flora's  bowei^ 
Picks  here  a  pmk,  and  Uiere  a  gillr-flowery 
Now  plucks  a  riolet  from  her  piiiple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  years  mmdenheadf 
There  nips  tne  brier,  here  the  lorer's  paasy, 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  fancy. 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  hair ; 
At  length  a  roee*hud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plu<^  and  bosoms  in  ha  lily  breast. 

The  JSkortneu  rf  Hfk 

And  what's  a  lifet~a  weaiy  pilgrimage, 
Whose  gloiT  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stsge 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  agti 

And  what's  a  life  I— the  flourishinf  annay 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  1  "  ' 
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Read  on  this  dial,  how  the  shades  derour 

My  shoxi-liTed  winter's  daj  I  hour  eats  up  hfior ; 

Alas  1  the  total's  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thj  hands  hare  made, 

Fair  copies  of  mj  life,  and  open  laid 

To  Tiew,  how  soon  thejr  droop,  how  soon  thej  fade  I 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon  ; 
Mj  non-ased  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simjue  is  my  suit ! — ^how  small  my  boon! 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  falsely  to  beguile 

Hy  thoughts  with  joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smile. 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast  t 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  aiiy  breath  can  awt  t 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  lire  t 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give  ! 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weaJ^  and  wan  t 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fair  is  man,  that  death  (a  purting  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strire, 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  lire ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winding-sheet  wherein  he's  laid  ; 
So  Toung  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow, 
He's  old  enough  tonlay,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  bragg'st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  fiye  feet  long ! 
Thou'rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor 
young. 

TTie  Vanity  of  the  World. 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  faTOurs  cannot  gain  a  friend, 

Thev  are  so  slieht : 
Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  raunt'st,  and  yet  thou  Ty'st 
With  heaven ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st ; 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas  1  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Wliat  well-adrised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say ! 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards, 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  Ty'st ; 
If  seen,  and  then  rery'd,  deny'st : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  ncw-coin'd  treasure ; 
A  paradise,  thivt  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth !  that  falsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man ;  rain  man  I  that  thou  rely'st 
Chi  earth;  Tain  man,  thou  dot'st;  tain  earth,  thoa  ly'M. 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure. 

To  haberdash 
In  earth  *s  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treacura 

Is  dross  and  trash  I 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  t 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  sClpply'st 
Us  mortals  with  I    Are  these  the  high'st ! 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace !  false  world,  thou  ly'st. 

Delight  in  Ood  Only, 

I  lore  (and  hare  some  cause  to  lore)  the  ouih  \ 
She  is  ray  Maker's  creature  ;  therefore  good  : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gare  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse — she  gires  me  food  ; 

But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compared  with  thee  t 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me  ! 

I  lore  the  air  :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  inyite  me  ; 
Her  shnll-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  fleih. 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee ! 

I  lore  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  purveyor  ;  she  provides  me  store  : 
She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  grei^er; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore  : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  the^ 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  ! 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye  ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  crystarpavemeut  of  the  sky  : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  thee  t 
Without  thy  presence  heaven  's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  affords  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection  $ 

Without  thy  presence  heaven  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee. 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  t 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 

Are  subjects  for  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  Tat  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  nrc  : 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares  ; 

Wisdom  but  folly  ;  joy  disquiet — sadness  : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madne«  | 
Without  thee.  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be^ 
Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  1 1 

Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labours  got  ! 

Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  crave  I  ! 

And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  ? 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  1  be 
Possess'd  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossess'd  of  that. 

Decay  of  Lift, 

The  day  grows  old,  the  low-pitch'd  lamp  hath 

No  less  than  treble  shade. 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair  ; 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  purples,  fringed  with  gold. 
To  clothe  his  evening  gloiy,  when  the  alarms 
Of  rest  shall  call  to  rest  in  restless  Thetis'  anna. 
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«  alU  to  tappar,  to 
The  If  iriti  of  >11  lUili ; 


Tlw  toiluig  plonehmui  drim  bii  thinly  (c>m*i 

To  tuta  U«  •lipp''7  rtnanu  : 
~      ~  roiling  ininehc^  knocki  amy,  and  fawU 
■  iKguoU: 

±Mv  .~...u. , a  tlie  dappled  thnub. 

Like  hoDgrr  rirala  meet  «t  their  beloTed  huh. 
And  now  the  eold  aatamna]  dew*  ue  Men 

(I        To  cobweb  e*«iT  g»m ; 
And  bT  the  low->hom  rowang  doth  appotf 
The'faat-declining  jear  : 
1   The  lapleit  bnnchei  doff  their  rammet  nit*, 
And  vain  their  winter  Truiti ; 
And  (tormT  blaaU  hate  forced  the  qaaking  tiwa 
,    T«wTBptbeirtnmbliiiKUmb>iniuitiofinoi7&i*io. 
Oir  wBrt«d  taper  now  hath  brought  her  light 

To  the  neitdmr  tonight; 
Hniprightlmaame  pawn  with  great  muff,  dothtoni 

Sad  a*  her  aeighb"nng  urn  : 
Her  ilcnder  inch,  that  jet  auqient  remuu, 

Ucfati  but  to  further  pai^^ 
And  in  a  >i1ent  laiiruage  bidt  her  guest 
ttrf^n  hii  weniy  limbd  to  take  eternal  reit. 
Now  nrpful  age  hath  pitch'd  liet  painful  plough 

l>m  the  funow'd  brow  ; 
And  •iinxy  blaiti  of  diiccintented  can 
llste  bfanch'd  the  falling  hair  : 

DlHurbi  hi)  weaij  night : 
He  IhreaWnj  youth  triih  age  ;  and  now,  alaa  J 
He  ownii  iiot  wlwt  he  ii,  but  raunti  the  man  he  wae. 
Crei-  hain  pcnme  thy  daja,  and  let  thj  past 

ifrwl  Iwturei  to  (hy  lait : 
Thiwe  hantir  winga  that  hurried  them  awaj 

Will  gire  thae  daj»  no  daj  : 
Tbe  cxinitajjt  wbteli  of  nature  Kom  to  tirx 

L'ntil  her  workii  eipiie  : 
That  blaiit  that  nipp'd  thj  Tonth  will  nija  tbee  ; 
That  hand  that  ahook  the  branch  will  quickl;  itriks 
the  tret. 


1\)  CkaHitf. 

Oh,  CluKrtitj  t — the  flower  of  the  soul, 

How  in  Iht  perfect  faimeu  tom'd  to  foul  I 

How  are  tliT  blowona  blaated  all  to  duiit, 

Bv  luddeu  light'ning  of  untamed  luM  I 

ffow  ta«t  thou  thui  defil'd  thj  erVy  feet, 

TbT  iwcetneaa  that  waa  once,  how  tar  ftom  iweet ) 

Wtfit  are  (hy  maiden  amilei,  thy  blujhing  cheek — 

Thy  lamb-like  countenance,  k  fair,  M  meek  I 

'Where  is  that  ipotlca  flower,  that  while-en 

Within  thy  lily  bo»m  thou  did'rt  wear  I 

Ha*  wantnn  Cupid  matched  it  I  hath  hi*  dart 

Sent  cnanly  tokou  to  thy  umple  heartF 

Wher^doat  thou  bide!  the  country  half  diiclunu  thee  1 

The  city  wondem  when  a  body  namei  thee  ; 

Or  haie  the  rural  wooda  engnet  thee  there. 

And  thui  foititall'd  our  empty  market*  hoe  t 

Sure  Uiou  art  not ;  or  kept  where  no  man  ahow*  thee ; 

Or  chang'd  10  much  Kara  man  or  woman  know*  thee. 


Geomb  HEmuar  (1S33-1U1)  wa«  of  noble  Urth, 
though  chiefly  known  u  a  pioni  onintoy  clergy- 
man—' hdy  George  Herbert,'  who 

Tbe  lowUert  datiei  on  Unuclf  did  ittf. 
Hi*  bther  wai  dtKendad  fhxn  the  earii  of  Pembroke, 
aid  lired  In  Hoottotnen  Cuth,  Walei,  when  the 
poetwaabEcn.    ffiaddefbcMlMrwM  the  celeb-*-* 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  George  wai  educated 
'  Cambridge,  and  in  the  vear  1619  wai  choeea 
..jtorfor  the  unlrenitv.  Herbi-rt  wai  the  intimate 
ttieni  at  Sir  Henry  wotton  and  I)r  Uonnei  and 
Lcffd  Bacon  ia  laid  to  haTc  entertained  *uch  a  high 
rqpud  for  liii  Icsruing  and  jndgment,  that  he  aub- 


mitted  hi*  work*  to  him  before  publicatinn.  Tlie 
pnet  wai  al)o  in  farour  with  King  Jainea,  who  |nive 
him  a  ainecure  nfllce  worth  XISO  per  annum,  whirh 
Queen  Klliabeth  hud  formerlv  g^rcn  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidnej-.  'Wiih  thi*,'  eaya  luink  Waltnn,  'and 
hia  annuity,  and  the  adTantage*  of  hia  itillcge,  and 
of  hia  oratonhip,  he  enjoyed  bia  genteel  humour  fur 
diitlica  and  cimrt-like  company,  and  seldom  looked 
toward*  Cambridge  unlesa  the  king  were  there,  but 
then  he  nerer  fiiilcd,'  The  death  of  the  king  and 
of  two  powerful  friend*,  the  l)nhe  of  lllLlimond  and 
Marqui*  of  HHmillon,  deatroycd  Ilerbcrt'a  court 
hopea.  and  he  entered  into  aacred  ordera.  lie  waa 
llrat  prebend  of  Lajton  Eccleiia  ((he  church  of 
which  he  rebuilt),  and  aftcrwarda  wai  made  rector 
of  Bemertim,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  Afier  de*criblnj(  the  poet'i 
mnrringc  nn  the  third  day  after  hia  Arab  inter*iuw 
with  the  Indy,  M  Iiaak  Walton  relate*,  with  iha- 
racterislic  aiiii|>tii.-ity  and  minuteneaa,  a  matrimonial 
acene  preparatory  to  their  remoTal  to  Bemerton ; — 
'  The  thinl  day  after  he  waa  made  rector  of  Bemer- 
ton. and  had  chantred  hia  award  and  (ilk  clothe*  into 
a  canonical  habit  (he  had  probably  never  done  duty 
regularly  at  Layton  Eccleiia),  he  returned  ao  habited 
with  hia  friend  Mr  Woodnot  to  BahitoUi  and  im- 
mcdiati'ly  after  he  had  leen  and  laluled  lila  wife,  he 
said  to  her.  "  Vou  are  now  a  miniater'*  wife,  and 
mnit  now  ao  far  forget  your  father'i  houae  ai  not  to 
claim  a  precedence  of  any  of  yoar  parlihlonera  i  for 
vou  are  to  luiow  that  a  prleat'i  wlfb  can  challenge 


purT'haied  do  beat  beconie  them.  And  let  m 
yon,  I  am  so  good  a  herald  ai  In  aaanre  you  that  thii 
I*  troth."  And*he  waa  ao  meek  a  wife,  aa  to  aaaure 
him  It  wai  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and  that  he 
(hould  see  her  obaerre  it  with  a  uheerliil  wiUlngHsa.' 
Herbert  discharged  hia  clerical  duttea  with  lalnU 
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like  leal  and  purity,  but  his  itrength  waa  not  equal 
to  hia  aelf-impoaed  taaka,  and  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirtj-nine.  Hit  principal  prodoctioo  ia 
entitled.  The  TempU^  or  Saend  PoemM  and  PrwaU 
Ejaa^htwM,  It  was  not  printed  tQl  therear  after 
hia  death,  hot  was  so  well  reoeired,  that  Walton  aayi 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
after  the  first  impressioBi    The  lines  on  Virtue— 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  ao  ctllili  m  bri^t, 

are  the  best  in  the  collection  i  b«l  eTen  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  a&  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridiculous 
conceits  or  coarse  osimMaiA  rittiles.  W»  taste 
was  very  inferior  to  his  genivi.  The  moat  sacred 
subject  could  not  rnitess  his  lore  of  fluttaatio  imagery, 
or  keep  him  for  ban  a  doaen  Tersea  in  a  aeriona  and 
natural  stram.  Herbert  was  a  nvddan,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  tIoI  i  and  indications 
of  tliis  may  be  found  in  his  poeini»  which  hare 
Rometimes  a  musical  flow  and  narmoiiknia  cadence. 
It  may  be  aafelr  iaid,  howerer,  that  Herbert's 
poetn-  alone  would  not  have  ptescifed  Ui  name, 
Hn<l  tiiat  he  is  indebted  for  the  lepnftttioii  ha  enjoys, 
to  his  ezodlent  and  amiable  diaractsr,  embifaued  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  Us  proae  work, 
the  Coimtry  Parmm,  and  to  the  warm  and  fenrent 
piety  whioQ  gave  a  diarm  to  Ua  Bfo  and  breathes 
through  all  Ua  writinga. 

Ftffiil* 

Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  I  whose  hue,  angiy  and  biaTe^ 
Bids  the  rash  gacer  wipe  his  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  erer  in  its  grare ; 
And  thou  must  diew 


Sweet  spring  1  full  of  sweet  dajrs  and 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  hare  your  doses ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  rirtuous  soul. 
Like  season*d  timber  never  aiTes ; 
But,  thoU|rii  the  whole  world  turn  to  ooal. 
Then  ehieily  lives. 

All  may  of  thee  partake ; 

Nothing  can  be  so  mean, 
Which,  with  this  tinctttr^  for  thy  saks^ 

Will  not  grow  l»ight  and  di 


This  is  the  fhmotts  stene 

That  tumeth  all  to  gold, 
Far  that  which  Qod  doth  toudi  and  own, 

CftUMi  fo^  less  be  told. 

• 

[a4d|7  fldkd  Ij  B«lMt  ■  The  Fnllsy.*.' 

WhsB  Ood  at  lint  made  man, 

Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 
'  Let  oa,'  said  ho^ '  pour  on  him  all  we  can ; 

Let  the  worid's  nches,  whidi  dispeised  lie^ 
Contract  into  a  span/ 

80  strength  first  made  awav ; 
Than  beauty  fiow^;   then  wisdom,  hooo 
pleaanre; 
WWb  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  itoy ; 
Pecodving  that  alone,  of  all  hia  trsssnie^ 
Best  in  the  bottom  laj. 


*  For  if  I  should,'  said  he, 

*  Bestow  this  jewd  also  on  my  ersatufs^ 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me^ 

And  rest  in  nature^  not  the  Qod  of 
So  both  should  ksoBS  be. 


Tet  let  him  keep  the 

But  keep  them,  with  repining 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary ;  that,  at  leasl^ 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
Hay  toss  him  to  ny  bi'sast>* 

MaimffpmL 

I  cannot  ope  mine  ejes 

But  Uion  art  readv  were  to  eatek 

My  mourning  soul  and  sacrifice. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  di^  make  m  ml 

Mv  Ood,  what  is  a  heart  t 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  predous  stone^ 

Or  star,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  In  cneff 

My  Ood,  what  is  a  heart ! 

That  thou  should'st  it  so  eye  and  woo^ 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art, 

As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  dot 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 

Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee ; 

He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create. 

Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  thsy  hfk 

Teach  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light  which  now  I  see 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show; 
Then  by  a  sunbcMun  I  will  climb  to  thss^ 


0  day  most  calm,  most  IvU^t, 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  worlA  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delist. 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay : 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  flUii  ait, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow : 
The  workydays  are  the  badc-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  &eri^ 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straiffht  forward  gona 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  poll 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one^ 
Whom,  if  we  wew  not  verv  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  sliD| 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  filL 

Sundays  the  pillars  are, 
On  which  heaven's  palace  ardied  Uait 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spars 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  botdsn 
In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  bare, 

Which  pfuis  thdr  ranks  mid 


The  Sundays  of  man^  lifb, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  stringy 
Make  braoelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heavenHi  Me  stands  «^| 
BloidngB  are  plentiful  and  rifiK-> 

More  plentifkd  than  hofNk 
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WILLIAM  BAKNOBOK 


Tilif  day  my  SaTioor  roM^ 
And  did  endoie  this  li^i  for  his ; 
That,  M  each  beast  his  manger  knowii 
If  an  mifjki  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  pmind. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  Uioso 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  oor  creation 
Oar  great  Redeemer  did  remo?e 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  moTt. 
As  Sampoon  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our 
salration, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sallied  by  our  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away. 
Earing  a  new  at  his  expense, 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price, 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth  : 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  gimmd. 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth : 
0  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound. 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seren, 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  hearen  t 


JVbrf^^icctfioii* 

How  soon  doth  man  decay  t 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 

To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 
Scarce  knows  the  way  : 

Thcrf  are  like  little  winding-sheets, 
Whidk  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

When  boys  go  first  to  bed, 
Ihcy  step  into  their  yoluntary  grares ; 

Sleep  binds  them  fast ;  on^  their  breath 
Makes  them  not  dead : 

SocoessiTe  niehts,  like  rolling  wares, 
Oonyej  ihsm  quickly,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

When  youth  is  firank  and  free, 
Aad  calls  for  music,  while  his  yeins  do  swell. 

All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company; 

That  music  summons  to  the  knell. 
Which  shall  befiiend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

When  man  grows  staid  and  wise, 
Gettinff  a  hou»9  and  home,  where  he  may  mora 

W  ithin  the  circle  of  his  breath. 
Schooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  lore 
Unto  the  coffin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  sfce  grows  low  and  weak. 
Harking  his  grare,  and  thawing  erW  year, 

Till  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  oreath 
Whoi  he  would  speak ; 

A  chair  or  litter  shows  the  bier. 
Which  shall  convey  him  to  the  house  of  death. 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware. 
Hath  put  together  a  solemnity. 

And  dress*d  his  hearse,  Tndle  he  hath  breath 
As  yet  to  spare. 

Tet,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die^ 
That  all  these  dyings  may  be  lift  in  dMftfa. 


imiSAM  HABINOTOir. 

WiLUAX  Habikgton  (1605-1654>  had  aU  the 
yices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  occa- 
sional and  fteqnently  studied  licentionsiiesi.  He 
tdls  us  himself  (in  his  prefkee)  that,  *  if  the  inno- 
cency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable, 
and  weigh  heayier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fame  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  leaye 
no  hope  of  competition.'  And  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, he  says  finely,  that  '  when  lore  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  chastity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  wayes  and  threatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itsdf  be  ruinated  before  that  bo 
demolished.'  Uabington's  life  presents  few  inci- 
dents, though  he  came  of  a  plotting  fkmily.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  uncle  sufi^red  death  for  his  share  in  the  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  which  arerted  the  execution  of  the  Gun- 

gowder  Plot.  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Onier*s, 
ut  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit  He  married  Lucia, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castara.  Twenty  years 
before  his  deatli,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
of  The  Mistress,  The  Wife,  and  The  Holy  Man.  These 
titles  include  each  sereral  copies  of  ycrses,  and  the 
same  design  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cowley. 
The  life  of  the  poet  seems  to  hare  elided  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  afibction  of  his 
Castara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  is  of  the  same  unruffled  description — 
placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant— but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  hit  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  *  green  plush,'  of  the  fire  of 
mutual  lore  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fected city,  and  of  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  hearen  must  hare  ndned  showers  of  sweet- 
meats, as  if 

Heaym  were 
Blackfriars,  and  each  star  a  confectioner — 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  could  ridicule  the 
*  madness  of  quaint  oaths,'  and  the  '  fine  rhetoric  of 
clothes,'  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whose  sen- 
timents on  lore  were  so  pure  and  noble,  fall  into 
such  absurd  and  tasteless  puerilities. 

[EpisiU  to  a  FriemL] 
[AddrsMsd  •  to  hit  nobtast  Mend,  J.  O,  Bst.*] 

I  hate  the  country's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  lore  the  silence ;  I  embiaee  the  wit 
And  courtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tide^ 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  ranity  and  pride. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  irho  te  my  care  unfold 
(After  a  due  oath  ministred^  the  height 
And  greatness  of  each  star  snines  in  the  state^ 
The  brightness,  the  edipse,  the  influence. 
With  others  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whenos 
The  tetrent  doth  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  orerthrow. 
Soon  as  they  happen;  an^  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  Qexinan  towns,  eren  puzzle  me  to  n>elL 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fhte^  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  rasnness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  mors  skill 
Than  upon  Li^  did  old  Madiiarel. 
O  busy  folly  I  Why  do  I  m^  brain 
Perplex  with  the  dull  poUeisB  of  Spain, 
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Or  quick  demgns  of  Fnnoe  I  Whj  not  lepAir 

To  tae  pure  limooenoe  o'  th'  countrj  air. 

And  neighbour  thee,  dew  friend !  who  lo  dost  giro 

Thy  thoughts  to  worth  and  rirtue^  that  to  Uyo 

Blest,  is  to  tnoe  thy  ways.    There  might  not  we 

Ann  against  passion  with  philosophy ; 

And,  bT  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  control 

Whatever  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soul  t 

Knowledge  doth  i|piorance  engender,  when 

We  study  mjstenes  of  other  men« 

And  foreign  plots.    Do  but  in  thjr  own  shade 

(Thy  hesbdupon  some  flow'xy  pillow  laid. 

Kind  natuTD^s  housewifely)  contemplate  all 

His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 

The  world  to  his  neat  master,  and  youll  find 

Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  tiie  wind« 

Not  conouest  makes  us  great.    Blood  ii  too  dear 

A  price  tor  glory :  Honour  doth  appear 

To  statesmen  like  a  rision  in  the  nicht, 

JUd,  juggler-like,  wo^  o'  th*  deluded  sight 

Th'  unbusied  only  wise :  for  no  respect 

EndanxeiB  them  to  error ;  they  affect 

Truth  m  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 

Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  brisht  in  ^Id 

Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 

As  Tirtue  raiseUi  him  aboye  his  day. 

Thus  let  us  ralue  things :  and  since  we  find 

Time  bmd  us  toward  earth,  let's  in  our  mind 

Create  new  youth  ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 

Assaults  of  age ;  that  no  dull  solitude 

0*  th'  countiy  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 

0'  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  are 

And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  foigot 

His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd  not 

Like  the  yiolet  which,  alone, 

Promrs  in  some  happy  shade. 

My  Caetara  lives  unknown, 

To  no  looser  eye  betray'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue. 
Who  delighU  i»  th'  public  yiew. 

Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Have  enrich'd  witii  borrow'd  grace ; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  impaurts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  bloody 

She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 

In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  herself  survey  she  takes, 
But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray. 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit. 
Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 

Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast. 

Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  ni^t : 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  thrasl 
Prsver  uid  sleen.  oft  flovems  lust 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  dimh^ 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie : 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly  t 
All  her  vows  religious  be^ 
And  her  love  she  vows  to 


^    m  JOHN  tncxuif  Q. 

Sir  Jorw  Suckuno  (1608-1641)  possessed  sndi 
a  natural  Uveliness  of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  aoi- 
mal  spirits,  that  he  often  broke  through  the  arti- 
ficial lestoralnts  imposed  by  the  literary  taste  of  his 
times,  but  he  never  rose  uito  the  poetry  of  passiim 
and  imagination.  He  is  a  dcligbtfhl  writer  ik  what 
have  been  called  *  occasional  poems.'  His  polished 
wit  playful  &ncy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  society, 
enabled  him  to  give  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  clothe 
familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  His  own 
life  seems  to  bive  been  one  summer-day — 

'  V     Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

He  dreamt  of  enjoyment  not  of  fame.  The  father 
of  Sudding  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  L,  aivl 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  L  The 
poet  was  distinguished  almost  firom  his  infancy;  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  public  life!  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  celebrated 
Gnstavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in 
his  support  He  intrigued  with  his  brother  csvsf 
liers  to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  evade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  fatal  accident  took  place 
by  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  sn 
inn.  Suckling,  learning  the  circumstance,  drew  on 
his  boots  hurriedly,  to  pursue  him ;  a  rusty  nail,  or 
(according  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  concealed  in  the  boot  which  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  died. 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  five  plays,  and  some  private  letters.  His 
poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated to  love  and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  of  a 
cavalier.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  of  expression 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments 
are  sometimes  too  yduptoous,  but  are  rarely  coarse : 
and  there  is  so  much  dastidty  and  vivacity  in  his 
verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  His  Ballad 
trpon  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  ibr  witty  levity  and 
ciioice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  wdl-known  verse  has  never 
been  excelled — 

/    Her  feet  benestth  her  petticoat 
}     Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 
,      I  As  if  they  fearM  Uie  light ; 

j     But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way. 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 
Is  hiUf  so  fine  a  sight!* 


*  Hsnfak,  nAo  hsd  no  oeoMinn  to  i 
from  gaoUinf ,  end  spoiled  tt  in  the  tiisC^— 


/ 


Her  praCtj  feet  MfetmaOt,  dU 
Alittlsont 

.4- 


Liks  Sir  FrsCftd  Plaglarr,  Herrlok  hsd  not  ddU  to  slod  with 
tasl&  WyoberlejrslMpinnMiMtf  Rerriek*siiinll«foroiMOfhii 
playa  ThcalliurioDtoBMtcr*dsy  is  founded  upon  a  besutiffd 
old  snpsnUtionof  the  Bnglish  psssaatry,  that  the  soi 
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[SoifOw— '  JVf  now,  tme$  I  mU  dowm  h^onJJ 

Tis  now,  lince  I  Mi  down  before 

That  foolish  fort, »  heart, 
(Tixae  ttrangelr  gpent  1)  a  jear,  and  mora ; 

And  ftill  1  did  mj  part, — 

Made  my  approaches,  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  lip  did  rite  ; 
And  did  already  understand 

The  language  of  her  eyes ; 

Pkooeeded  on  with  no  less  art. 

My  tongue  was  engineer ; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 

B J  whispering  in  Uie  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 

Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town. 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  resoWd  to  starre  the  place 

Bj  cutting  off  all  kisses, 
Praising  and  casing  on  her  face, 

And  aU  sudi  litUe  blisses. 

'   To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength^ 
I  drew  all  batteries  in  : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length. 
As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do^ 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 
The  enemy  Uy  quiet  too. 

And  smil'd  at  all  was  done. 

I  nnt  to  know  from  whence,  and  where, 

These  hopes,  and  this  relief! 
A  fpj  inform'd.  Honour  was  there^ 

Xad  did  command  in  chief. 

laiich,  march  (^uoth  I)  ;  the  word  straight  giye, 

Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her ; 
That  giant  upon  air  will  lire, 

And  hold  It  out  for  erer. 

To  sudi  a  place  our  camp  zemoTe 

As  will  no  siege  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starres  for  lore^ 

Only  to  fted  her  pride. 

A  Ballad  vpon  a  Wedding. 

I  tell  thee,  Diek,  irhen  I  haye  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  hare  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compare  I 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  ]^lace  on  English  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st  i  do  sell  oar  hay, 

There  is  a  house  witn  stairs ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Yorty  at  least,  in  purs. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine^ 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  tnough,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  'twomd  undo  him. 

Should  he  go  still  so  drest 
•  •  • 

Bat  wot  you  whatt  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  all  his  wooing ; 

The  parson  for  him  staid : 
Tet  by  his  leaye,  for  all  his  haste^ 
Ba  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past| 

PoRhanes^  at  did  the  maid. 


*>  J  f  The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale^     f 

*         For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-alei 

Could  oyer  yet  produce : 

No  gn^  tl^at*s  kinoly  ripe  could  be 

So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she. 

Nor  hall  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  rinr 

Would  not  stay  ou  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light : 
But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way  1 
No  sun  upon  an  Eastcr-day 

Is  hiUf  so  fine  a  sight. 

«  *  • 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone  ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 


( 


Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin. 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly  ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  £soe{, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  epeak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break. 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 
•  «  • 

Passion,  oh  me  I  how  I  run  on  1 

There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upoo, 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great. 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thrice^ 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trioe 

His  summons  did  obey  ; 
Each  senring-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd-band. 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  1 
And  this  the  yeiy  reason  was. 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace, 

The  company  were  seat^ 

Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  carouse : 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  hoQie^ 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  ; 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health. 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth. 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick  ! 

0'  th*  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance  t 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  sey'ral  ways  the  time  did  pan, 
Till  ey'nr  woman  wish'd  her  place. 

And  ey'ry  m«n  wiah'd  his. 
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Bj  this  time  all  were  itol*!!  aside 
To  ooansel  and  undrees  ihe  bride : 

Bnt  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  7et*'twaa  thought  he  guessed  her  miad. 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Above  an  hour  or  so. 


Out  upon  it,  I  hare  lor'd 
Three  whole  days  together ; 

And  am  like  to  Ioto  tm:ee  more^ 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  awaj  hit  wings. 

Ere  he  shall  discorer 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Sneh  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  pmiso 

Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  staj% 

Had  it  anj  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  veiy  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dosen  in  her  place. 


^  0  Bomg. 

I  pnfhee  send  me  back  my  heaiti 

Since  I  can  not  have  thme, 
For  if  from  yours  vou  will  not  part, 

Why  then  should'st  thou  have  mine  t 

Tet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 


Why  should  two  hearts  in  one 
Aiid  yet  not  lodge  together  I 

Oh  love  I  where  is  thy  sympathy. 
If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  t 


m 


IVd, 


But  love  is  such  a  mysteiy, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I*m  best 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Tlien  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart 

Af  much  as  she  has  mine. 


. 


Scmg. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ff 

Pnthee,  why  so  pale  t 
WiU,  when  looking  well  can't  mons  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  I 

Pkithee,  why  so  pale  I 

Why  io  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  t 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  t 
Will,  when  speaking  well  eant  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do't  t 

Fnthee,  why  so  mute  t 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  movib 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  ef  herself  she  will  not  love^ 

Nothing  can  make  her ; 

The  devil  take  her. 


Never  lielieve  me  if  I  love. 

Or  Imow  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  profvo  ; 

And  yet  in  faith  1  lie,  I  de^ 

And  sha^s  eztmnely  handsome  too ; 

She's  fair,  »e's  wond'roua  fiiir. 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it» 

E'er  111  die  for  love, 

I  fairly  will  forego  it. 

This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear. 
My  foolish  heart  could  never  bear : 
One  sigh  imprison'd 'ruins  more 
Than  earthquakes  have  done  heretofore  : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

When  I  am  hungry  I  do  eat, 
And  cut  no  fingers  'stead  of  meat ; 
Nor  with  much  gazing  on  her  face. 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  from  the  place : 
She's  fair,  te 

A  gentle  round  fiU'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink  ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  her's  by  stealth : 
She's  fkir,  he 

Blackfiiars  to  m^  and  old  Whitdiall, 
Is  even  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  crove^ 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  love : 
She's  fair,  he 

I  visit,  talk,  do  business,  play, 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  day  ; 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cumd's  school. 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fbel : 
She's  ftir,  he. 


H 


O' 


-THast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  ali;*^—^  *    iOr       , 
When  wanton  blasts  have  tost  H  t  ^>^_«  *  * 

Or  the  ship  on  the  sea,  ^i"    /• 

When  ruder  winds  have  crost  it  t  ^ .  ^  ^ 

Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weepings  ^ 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ?      ^  /'  **  ■ 

Or  hast  thou  view'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride,  <'"" 

Or  the  dove  by  nis  bride,  K^ 

^le;ohI  sovain;ohlsofalse,sofiJseiMe! 


xMrocdON  XxeercUtCh 


Oh!  so  fickle 


Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in 

Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  animate. 

Canker  of  conversation  1  conld'st  thou  find 

Nought  but  our  love  whereon  to  show  thy  hale  I 

Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 

What  canst  thou  witness  then  t  thou,  base  dull  nid. 

Wast  useless  in  our  conversation, 

Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both  be  Mid* 

Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence — ^from  earth  t 

That  part  of  us  ne'er  uiew  that  we  did  love  : 

Or,  from  the  air !  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 

From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  moive ; 

Our  thou^te,  as  pure  as  the  dmste  OMnning's  btoalb. 

When  from  the  night's  oold  arms  it  creeps  away. 

Were  clothed  in  weeds,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  hatk 

M<ne  purity,  more  innocence  than  they. 

Nor  mm  the  water  eould'st  thou  have  this  tale ; 

<No  briny  tear  has  furrowed  her  smooth  cheek ; 

And  I  was  pleas'd:  1  pmy  what  should  he  ail. 

That  had  her  love  ;  for  what  else  could  he  seek  t 

We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  love's  art* 

Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacj 

Ptteeiv'd  no  passing  time^  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  etemitv. 
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JOHN  CSALUnU 


Muck  lew  eonld^  haw  it  from  tbe  pnm  tn ; 
Our  h«Bi  «xhal«  no  vapovr  from  eoMM  MDte^ 
^ttch  am  mam  liopoii  or  teiti  or  frnd  datin : 
Ov  mntaal  lore  itaolf  did  noom|MDM. 
Than  iMMi  no  correopoindopoo  had  in  lieftvai. 
And  tk*  elemental  world,  thou  iee*ii,  it  free. 
WlMMt  hadet  tkoo,  then,  tlui,  talking  meoitar  t 
From  bdl,  a  haibour  fit  lor  it  and  theo. 
Oust  be  th'  offidove  tongue  that  did  iddiMi 
Ttee  lo  her  eon,  to  ruin  mj  oontent  t 
^  May  it  one  minute  taete  inch  heppinew^ 
Di eel  ling  loot  vnpltied  it  lament  I 
I  mnit  frnbear  Iwr  sights  and  eo  repay 
In  griel^  thooe  lioiui^  joy  alMtrfkied  to  a  dieam ; 
Ean  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 
And  ia  one  year  outUfo  liethumlem. 

JOHV  OKALSRIIl. 

A  paatoral  romanoeb  entitled  TTieahaa  and  Clear' 
mm  published  by  Izaak  Walton  in  1685»  with 
a  title  paga  atating  it  to  hare  been  'written  Iba^ 
met  by  John  Chajjlhill,  Eaq^  an  aoquaintant 
and  friend  of  Edmund  Spenaer.*    Walton  tella  us  of 
tiie  author,  *  that  he  waa  in  hia  time  aman  generally 
known,  and  aa  well  belored;  fbr  he  waa  humble  and 
obliging  in  hia  behariour ;  a  gentleman,  a  acholar, 
▼cry  innocent  and  prudent }  and,  indeed,  hia  wbde 
life  waa  uaeAil,  quiet,  and  Tirtuoua.'    *  Thealma  and 
Oearehua*  waa  reprinted  hy  Mr  Singer,  who  ex- 
pfceaed  an  opinion  that,  aa  Walton  had  been  ailent 
upon  the  liib  of  Chalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a 
flctitioiia  peraonage,  and  the  poem  be  actually  the 
eompoaition  of  Walton  himaetf.     A  critic  in  the 
BfltroapectiTB  Heriew,*  after  inTcatlgating  the  dr- 
cumatanoca,  and  comparing  the  Thealma  with  the 
acknowledged  prodoctiona  of  Walton,  cornea  to  the 
aame  condualon.    Sir  J<^n  Hawkina,  the  editor  of 
Walton,  aeeka  to  overturn  the  hypotheaia  of  Singer, 
by  the  IbUowing  statement :— *  Unfortunately,  Joltm 
Chalkhm'a  tomb  of  Uack  marble  ia  atill  to  be  aeen 
en  the  walla  of  Winchester  cathedral,  by  which  it 
npeara  he  died  in  Mar  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Waltan*a  prefrboe  spesJEa  of  him  aa  dead  in  May 
1678 ;  but  aa  the  book  waa  not  publiabed  till  1689, 
vhoi  Walton  waa  ninety  years  old,  it  is  probably  an 
error  of  memoiy.'    The  tomb  in  Winchester  cannot 
be  that  of  the  author  of  Thealma,  unlesa  Walton 
oonunltted  a  further  error  in  atyling  Chalkhill  an 
*  aoquaintant  and  friend'  of  Spenaer.    Spenser  died 
in  1599,  the  Tery  year  in  which  John  Chalkhill,  in- 
terred in  Winchester  cathedral,  must  have  been  bom. 
We  should  be  bs|)py  to  think  that  the  Thealma  was 
the  composition  or  Walton,  thus  adding  another 
laurel  to  hia  Yenerable  brow ;  but  the  internal  eri- 
denoe  aeema  to  ua  to  be  whoUy  againat  aoch  a  aup- 
podtiDn.    The  poetry  ia  of  a  caat  &r  too  high  for 
the  muae  of  Isaak,  which  dwelt  only  by  the  side  of 
trouting  streama,  and  among  quiet  meadowiL    The 
■tiwi  de  $mem  ii  Chalkhill  must  alao  haTe  been  an 
old  one  widi  Walton,  if  he  wrote  Theahnai  fbr,  thirty 
]rean  befbre  ita  publicatkm,  be  had  inaeited  in  hia 
'  Cooraleta  Angler^  two  aonga,  aigned  '  Ja  Chalkhili' 
The  diagttiae  ia  altogether  rery  unUke  Isaak  Walton, 
then  ninety  yean  of  age,  and  remarkable  for  hia  un- 
anunring  worth,  probity,  and  piety.    We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Thealma  la  agenulne  poem  of 
the  daya  of  Chariea  or  Jamea  I    l%e  aoene  of  thia 
paatoral  ia  laid  hi  Arcadia,  and  the  anther,  like  the 
ncient  poett,  deacribea  the  golden  age  and  all  ita 
clianna»  which  were  sooceeded  by  an  age  of  iron,  on 
the  introdaction  of  ambition,  aTarioe,  and  tyranny. 

,  VOL  It. 
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The  plot  ia  complicated  and  obacure,  and  the  charao- 
tera  are  deficient  in  individuality.  It  muat  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  ita  romantic  deacriptiona, 
and  ita  occaaional  felicity  of  language.  The  Terai- 
fication  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  raried,  like 
Milton'a  Lycidaa,  by  bredka  and  pauaea  in  the  middle 
of  the  line. 


[lU  WUckU  Omb.] 

Her  cell  waa  hewn  out  of  the  marble  rock, 

Bt  more  than  human  art ;  the  need  not  knock  ; 

The  door  stood  always  open,  laige  and  widai 

Grown  o*er  with  woolly  moos  on  either  iidoi 

And  interwove  with  irv*9  flattering  twines. 

Through  which  the  carounele  and  diamond  shinai^ 

Not  set  by  Art,  but  there  by  Naturs  eown 

At  the  worid't  birth,  io  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

They  levr'd  instead  of  iaipm^  to  give  lick* 

To  the  dark  entry,  where  perpetiud  nighty 

Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  tire  of  ignorance, 

Shuts  out  all  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chsAce 

Might  bring  to  light  her  follies :  in  they  went, 

The  around  was  stoew'd  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  aeent| 

Mix^  with  the  choioe  perfumes  fhnn  India  brought^ 

Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  caucfat 

His  eiedttloua  sense ;  the  walls  were  gut,  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fiet 

With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branchea  spread 

All  o'er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  grapes  were  rea ; 

This,  Art  had  made  of  rubies,  cluster'd  so. 

To  the  ouick'st  m  th^  more  than  seem'd  to  gmw ; 

About  tne  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung. 

Such  aa  were  of  looae  Ovid  sometimea  aung. 

On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elves 

Held  waxen  tapers,  taller  than  themselves : 

Yet  so  well-ahi4>'d  unto  their  little  stature. 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature  ; 

Their  rich  attire  so  difi^ring ;  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 

Which  was  the  fairest,  which  the  handsomest  dack*^ 

Or  which  of  them  desire  would  soon'st  affect. 

Afler  a  low  salute,  they  all  *gan  sing, 

And  circle  in  the  stranger  in  a  ring. 

Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stepp'd  aside^ 

Learing  her  guest  half  won  and  wanton-ey'd. 

He  had  forgot  his  herb :  cunning  delicht 

Had  so  bewitch*d  his  ears,  and  blear'd  hia  sighty 

And  captivated  all  his  senses  so^ 

That  he  was  not  himself :  nor  did  he  know 

What  place  he  was  in,  or  how  he  came  there, 

But  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 

With  what  would  ruin  him. 

•  #  e 

Next  unto  his  riew 
She  represents  a  banquet,  usher'd  in 
By  suoi  a  shape,  as  sue  was  sure  would  win 
His  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  like  she  waa 
To  his  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  hcB, 
So  voic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  ^it 
And  comely  gesture  ;  on  her  brow  m  state 
Sat  such  a  princely  mi^esty,  as  he 
Had  noted  m  Clarinda  ;  save  that  she 
Had  a  more  wanton  eye,  that  here  and  there 
RoU*d  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  ground  she  falls  hia  hands  to  kla^ 
And  with  her  tears  bedews  it ;  cold  aa  iee 
He  felt  her  lips,  that  yet  inflam'd  him  so^ 
That  he  was  all  on  fire  the  truth  to  know, 
Whether  die  was  the  same  ahe  did  appear. 
Or  whether  some  fantastic  fonn  it  were, 
Fashion*d  in  his  imafination 
By  his  still  working  thous^ts ;  so  fix'd  upon 
His  lov'd  Clarinda,  that  his  fancy  strove. 
Even  with  her  shadow,  to  express  his  lovob 
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[l%e  Priatm  of  DiamJ] 

Within  a  little  silent  grore  hard  b/, 
Upon  a  nrnttXl  ascent  he  might  esp/ 
A  stately  chapel,  richlj  gilt  without, 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 
And  erer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being  i — so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

•  •  • 

A  hundred  riigins  there  he  might  espy 
Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity, 
Which,  by  its  portraiture,  app^u^d  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana : — on  their  knee 
They  tender'd  their  derotions :  with  sweet  ain, 
OflP*Hng  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike  ;  beneath  their  pape 
Bnckled  together  with  a  silrer  claps ; 
And  cross  &eir  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wora 
An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider'd  o'er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silrer  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  slWer  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  right, 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight, 
Drawn  from  their  'broider'd  quirer,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fastened  to  their  side. 
Under  their  yestments,  something  short  before. 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanding,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sight  for  a  youn^  eye. 
That  lore  had  fir*d  before :— he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  round. 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


IThe  Votaim$  of  JHanaJ] 


Clarinda  came  at  last 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  pass*d 
Thorough  the  inward  court,  did  make  a  lane. 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  the  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture. 
Doing  their  reyerence.    Her  upward  yesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold, 
Girt  to  her  want  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselves  together,  so  well  wrought 
And  fashion *d  to  the  life,  one  would  have  thought 
They  had  been  real.     Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silrer  tinsel,  short  before, 
And  friog'd  about  with  gold  :  white  buskins  hide 
The  nak^  of  her  leg  ;  they  were  loose  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  were  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet, 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  rich  sapphires  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silrer  crescent  plat^'d. 
And  all  the  1  autre  by  such  beauty  grac'd. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  fair  ; 
One  would  hare  thought  Diana's  self  were  there ; 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  nung  a  quirer  fill'd 
With  turtle-feather'd  arrows. 


WILLIAM  CABTWRIGBT. 

William  CARTwuiairr  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  Jonson's  adopted  sons  of  the  muses,  and  of  bis 
works  Jonson  remarked — *  My  son  Cartwright  writes 
all  like  a  man.'  Cartwright  was  a  farourite  with 
hli  contemporaries,  who  lored  him  Hying,  and 
deplored  his  early  death.  Tliis  poet  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirencester,  who  had  squandered 
away  a  patrimonial  estate.    In  1638,  after  complet- 


ing his  education  at  Oxford,  Cartwright  entieTed 
into  holy  orden.  He  was  a  mmIoos  royalift,  and 
was  iinpriioned  by  the  parliamentary  forces 
they  arriyed  in  Oxford  in  1642.  In  1643,  he 
clipsen  junior  proctor  of  the  unirenitj,  and 
reader  in  metaphysics.  At  this  time,  the 
said  to  hare  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day  I  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  same  year,  Cartwright  caoglit 
malignant  fbyer,  called  the  camp  disease,  then  pn^- 
yalent  at  Oxford,  and  died  December  S3,  1643.  Tbe 
king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  went  into  moaming 
for  Cartwright's  death ;  and  when  his  works  were 
published  in  1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  en- 
comiastic verses  were  prefixed  to  thiem  by  the  wits 
and  scholars  of  the  time.  It  is  difficult  to  oonceiy«^ 
from  the  perusal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  wh^  he 
should  haye  obtained  such  extraordinary  applause 
and  reputation.  His  pieces  are  mostly  short,  occa- 
sional productions,  addresses  to  ladies  and  nobtemeii, 
or  to  his  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  or 
slight  amatory  efVhsions  not  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance or  fancy.  His  youthful  virtues,  his  learnings 
loyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  have 
mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  impression 
of  his  worth  and  talents.  Cartwright  must  have 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  only  twenty- 
six  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  the  compliment 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  that  he  hsd  then 
been  busy  with  his  pen.  He  mourned  the  loss  of 
his  poetical  father  in  one  of  his  best  eflbslons,  in 
which  he  thus  eulogises  Jonson*s  dramatic  powers : — 

But  thou  still  puts  tme  passion  on  ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  tiiat  tried  captains  fight ; 
Oir'st  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  things ; 
Low  without  creeping,  hifh  without  loss  of  wings; 
Smooth  yet  not  weak,  and,  by  a  thorough  oare. 
Big  without  swelling,  without  painting  fair. 


2b  a  Ladf  VeUecL 

So  Love  appear'd,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  ahA  the  day  ; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  hid  gloiy  of  the  rose, 

As  you  do  through  your  veils ;  and  I  may  swe 

Viewing  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

So  Truth  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Might  reverence  the  mystery,  not  descxy ; 

Li^t  bcinz  so  proportion*d,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore: 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  o^er'd,  so  contrived. 

As  'tis  but  only  poetry  revired. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacied  grores,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  goids  ; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  oeauteons  faos^ 

May  I  not  pay  a  rererence  to  the  place  I 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear. 

As  those  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here  ; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Izion,  then,  be  here  aUow'd, 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  cloud. 

Methinks  the  fitst  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  oountrjr  viigin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veil'd  as  yoo* 

Blest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fsar^ 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid«  nor  all  appear : 

0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  they  aasul,  be  this  your  armour  then* 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts, 

Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts  I 
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It  go  Then  Duthct  mn*  dmt  tittnnti 

MM  or  diariah; 

•cootentod  tbinp  in  mini  Ik^ 

Dktnn  grierts  u  I ; 

[  am  [vUd  from  thoM  tjm     ' 

Iddi  my  better  it,j  doth  riie. 

ff*ame  propitioiu  power 
pluil  me  in  k  bower, 

■moDget  h^>p;  loren,  I  mij^t  eee 
ehnwwi  ud  •unbeuni  bring 
irerlectiuf  ipritig ; 

old  thoe*  fftll,  nor  thete  thine  forft  to  mt. 
nhenelftohim  ii  loet, 

loeeth  her  he  bonoun  moit. 
urett,  to  m^  parting  xiew  diipUy 

nacee  all  m  one  full  daj  ; 

UMMd  ihapes  I'll  match  and  keep,  till 


loTece  lira  b;  thinking  on  their  loet. 


iu  da  differ  m 


m  to  oi  did  new  MiaU  giTe, 

D  thote  Hull  did  pluit  new  pow'it: 

len  aoothflT  life  we  lire, 

reath  we  bieathe  ii  hii,  not  onre ; 

ike*  tkoae  joung  whom  age  doth  chill, 

M&  he  finda  ^ouiig  keepe  joung  itilL 

ra  that  angel  that  ihall  call 

odie*  from  the  eilent  giaTe, 

e  age  doth  rain  lU  all ; 

too  mocb,  none  too  little  han ; 

kt  the  difference  may  be  none, 

ta  two  not  alike,  but  Dns, 

le  what'i  Joun,  and  what  ii  mine  t 
1,  our  can,  our  tatte,  imell,  touch, 
ke  our  eoulii,  in  one  combine ; 
lii,  I  ai  well  ni»  be 
far  jron,  ai  jan  fiir  ma. 

UUDnam. 

m'i  I  law  mnelf  lie  dead, 
I  that  m^  bed  m  j  coffin  gmr , 
•  and  ileep  thii  Mrange  eight  bred, 
,  waked,  I  found  I  liT^d  anew. 

»e  ejee  beque 

t  nuh'd  in  with  orery  giaoe, 

1  to  1  kiU'd  mnelf  again : 

t,  what  ahall  Jutreeeed  loren  do, 

njou  oankill,if  ahnt  jrou  Tiewl 


Whocanhideflnt    Ift  be  nneorer'd,  light  ( 
If  corefd,  iimoke  bebaj*  it  to  the  light : 
L*Te  it  that  flre,  which  itilt  lome  lign  aflbtdj  | 
If  hid,  theyaraiighi;  if  open,  tkej  are  wiuda. 


Thon,  who  didtt  nerer  eee  the  light, 

N«  know'et  the  pleasure  of  the  eight, 

Put  alwayi  blinded,  eauit  not  eaj. 

Now  it  ie  night,  or  now  'tii  dar ; 

Bo  e^itirate  her  tenee,  eo  bliod  har  en, 

That  itill  ehe  lore  me,  yet  ihe  ne'er  know  why, 

Thon  who  dort  wound  iu  with  euch  ar^ 
We  eae  no  blood  drop  from  the  heari^ 


One  of  the  moit  exquisite  of  our  eatly  iTrlcal  pc 

wai  RoBiwr  Hebuck.  bom  in  Cheapeide,  Londoi^ 
In  1991.  Ha  attidled  at  Cambridge,  and  hartng 
entered  Into  holy  ordera,  waipreaentedbydiariaaL, 


^s/'ri'Z^C^ 


In  1  B»,  to  the  rtcarage  of  Dean  Prior  in  DeTonihlre. 
After  about  twenty  yean'  reeidence  in  thii  rural 
pariih,  Bcrrick  wai  ejected  from  hit  lirlog  by  the 
itormi  of  the  clril  war,  which,  aa  Jeremy  Taflur,  IL.-' 
■ay*,  '  dathed  the  reuel  of  the  church  and  ttute  all/* 
in  plecea'     What«*er  regret  the  poet  may  haxe  Mt      ' 
on  being  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  he  could  hare 
experienced  lltUe  on  parting  with  hit  pariahionen, 
for  he  describee  them  in  much  the  lame  way  aa 
Grabbe  portrayed  the  natlTei  of  Soffblk.  among 
whom  he  wai  caat  In  early  life,  a*  a  'wild  amphl- 
blotur»ce,'TqdB*BhiKataa«J|ngM,'  and 'ehorliih 
^  1» 


r 
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Fkir  daA)dilf|  w«  wMp  to  Me 
Toa  hftite  away  lo  loon ; 
As  yet  the  carlT-iising  fun 
Has  not  attain'd  hit  noon : 

Stay,  itaj. 

Until  the  Kast'ning  day 
Haamn 

But  to  the  eTen-6onc ; 
And  hariog  pfay'd  togeUier,  m 

Will  go  with  you  along  I 

We  haTMhort  time  to  stay  as  yon ; 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 

Am  yon  or  anything : 
We  die. 

Am  your  hours  do  ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ke*er  to  be  found  again. 


7%e 


Diahgwtm 


1.  Amonf  tiiy  £uicies  tell  me  this : 
What  18  the  thing  we  call  a  ki«  I— 

2. 1  shall  rsoIto  ye  what  it  is : 

It  M  a  creature  bom,  and  bred 
Between  the  lips,  all  cherry  red ; 
By  loTe  and  waim  desires  fed ; 
Ckar. — And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed  i 

2.  It  u  an  actiTs  flame,  that  flies 
Fint  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes. 

And  charms  them  there  with  lallabies ; 
Gftor. — ^And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  cries  i 


2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the 
It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there ; 
lis  now  far  off,  and  then  'tis  near ; 
Okor, — ^And  here,  and  there,  and  eveiywhere. 

I.  Has  it  a  speaking  rirtue  \ — 2.  Yes. 
1.  How  q>eaks  it,  say! — 2,  Do  you  but  this. 
Part  your  join 'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kisi ; 
Ckor, — ^And  this  lore's  sweetest  language  is. 

1.  Has  it  a  body  \ — 2.  Ay,  and  wings. 
With  thousand  rare  enoolourings ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, . 
CioTd — ^LoTo  honey  yields,  but  nerer  stings. 

T»^  7iryMi«,IOflM2»flMKA^A«sr2%n«i 

Gather  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-monow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a  getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nsarsr  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 
«    But,  beinc  spent,  the  worse,  and  worrt 
Time  shall  succeed  the  former. 


be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time^ 
And  whUe  ye  may,  go  many ; 
For,  baring  lost  but  once  your  prime^ 
You  may  fui  erer  tany. 


TwdfiK  Ntghtf  or  King  and  Qiimi, 

Now,  now  the  mirth  oomes,l 

With  the  oake  full  of  plums. 
Where  bean's  the  kins  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know, 

Ths  pea  also 
Most  rerel  as  queen  in  the  ooort  heta. 

Besin  then  to  choose, 

This  niriit,  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delist  here; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  ni j^t 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here^ 

Who  unurged  will  not  drink. 

To  the  base  froqi  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen '. 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wool;* 
Add  supr,  nutmeg,  and  ginger. 

With  store  of  ale,  too  ; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  si 


OiTo  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  l^  wet  here  | 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence, 

As  free  from  ofienoe, 
Am  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

7%e  Oomiry  JUfs, 

Sweet  countiy  life,  to  such  unknown. 

Whose  lives  are  oUaers',  not  their  own  I 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee.  i 

Thou  never  plough'd  the  ocean's  foam,*:  '^^ 

To  seek  and  bring  rooch  pepper  home  ; 

Nor  to  the  eastern  Inadost  rove. 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove  ; 

Nor,  with  the  loes  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 

No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds  >  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 

But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  gronndi, 

Not  cmving  others'  laiver  bounds ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  lifcL  but  sweet  content.  ^ 

When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's  haau 

Calls  for  the  lily-wriated  mom. 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go» 

Which,  though  well  soil'd,  vet  thou  dost  kaov 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team. 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 

And  eheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads  ««*'   I 

Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 

Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  flower ; 

>  AnoQgsi  the  sports  proper  to  Twdflb  Night  la  BaglMd 

■s  the  putltioii  of  a  omke  with  a  beui  and  pea  In  It :  the  In- 
dlriduals  who  got  tho  heaa  and  pea  wore  rMpeoUvelj  kJng  and 
queen  for  the  evenlof. 

'Adriokofwann  ale,  with  naatod  appteaad  ifloM  Id  ii 
The  term  la  a  corruption  from  tha  Celtl& 

•  Fann-labovran.    The  tarm  la  atltt  osod  In  flebCtand. 
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And  emell'ift  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kine, 

Sweet  w  the  blosMoms  of  the  rine. 

Here  thou  behold *8t  thy  large,  tleek  neat,^ 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  tt«er. 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  riew  thy  flockt 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 

And  find^st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool  l 

And  Icay'st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill^ 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  pUtyi^ 

Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days, 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  msel 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 
"^  Tripping  the  comely  country  round,* 
'  With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 
:  Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou4iast, 
.'  Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  earland's  graced  ; 
;  Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  which  nerer  fail ; 
<  Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  i*  th*  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-nifht  kings 

And  queens,  thy  Christmas  rerdlings  ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit, 

And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  so, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacnenms  snow : 

Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  glade. 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then. 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

0  happy  life,  if  that  their  good        ' 

The  husbandmen  but  understood  I 

Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please, 

And  Younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 

And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t'  affright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 

Jidui, 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew. 

And  nothing  did  I  say, 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 
Then  spake  I  to  my  girl. 

To  part  her  lips,  and  show  me  there 
The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  ask'd  me  where  the  roses  grew, 
I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 

Bat  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 
A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

Upon  JnUa^t  lUwvery, 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  hang  the  Head, 

Ye  roses  almost  withered  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  purple  get 

Each  here  declining  violet ; 

Oh  I  primroses,  let  this  day  be 

A  resurrection  unto  ye  ; 

And  to  all  flowers  ally'd  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisteriiood. 

For  health  on  Julia's  cheek  hath  shied 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  appear 

M  beams  of  coral,  but  more  dear. 

'▲kftsd 


The  Bag  rf  ike  Bm. 

About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee^ 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds  ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  be^ 

They  vowed  to  ask  tne  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  stript  them  ; 

And  taking  thence  from  each  his  flame^ 
With  rods  of  myrtle  whlpt  thenL 

Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries. 
When  quiet  grown  sh*  ad  seen  them. 

She  kiss'd  and  wiped  their  dove-like  eytiy 
And  gave  the  bag  between  them. 

Upon  a  Chad  that  Died. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep^ 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her  t 

Bpitaph  upon  a  Child. 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primroee-tidi^ 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come. 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb  : 
Having  promised,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  Tiolets. 

A  ThanJagivingfor  hit  ffontt. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell. 

Wherein  £o  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  w»id. 

Hast  set  a  fiiard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  kesf 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keens  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brisr 

Make  me  a  fire. 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit, 

And  glow  like  it 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine, 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee, 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  maa 

Of  water  cress. 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet. 

To  be  more  sweet. 
Tis  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hmti 

With  guiltless  mirth ; 
And  giv*st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink. 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 

US 


ENGLISH  UT£RATURR 


Lord,  *iis  Hhj  plenty-dropping  liand 

That  sowB  m  J  Una  : 
All  thii,  and  better,  dost  Thott  send 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  should  render  for  my  put 

A  thankful  heart. 
Which,  fir'd  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  thine : 
Bat  the  acceptance — that  must  he^ 

O  Lrad,  by  Thee. 

To  Prmrnm^JUled  wth  Mommg  Ikm. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1    Can  teaif 
foeak  grief  in  tou,      ^ 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  1 
JUiS  1  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  man  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  yean^ 

Or  waip*d  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Sack  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  youngs 
Bpeaking  by  tears  before  ye  hare  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby  t 
Or  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  yet 
The  Tiolet  t 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this  f 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  TOur  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read- 
That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
CoQceiTed  with  grief  are,jmd  with  tears  brought  forth.' 


U 


Dd^fht  in  Duorder. 


A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 

[A  happy  kind  of  carelessness  ;] 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

Enthralls  the  criro<on  stomacher ; 

A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribands  Uiat  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  ware,  deserving  note 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
,     I  see  a  wild  cirility  ; 

Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
j     Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

ToJindOod. 

Weigh  me  the  fire  ;  or  canst  thou  find 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
Distinguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Kizt  in  that  watery  theatre. 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there^ 
As  in  their  channel  first  they  were. 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep ; 
Or  fetch  me  back  that  cloud  again, 
Beshiver'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spean 
Of  com,  when  summer  shakes  his  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 
This  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
That  zidM  the  glorious  cherubim* 


Cherry  Rifi, 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry. 
Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  bay; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  growl— I  answer,  There^ 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smil&-~ 
There's  the  land,  or  cheny-iide  ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  diow 
All  the  year  where  cheiries  grow. 

To  Ooriimaf  to  go  a  Mayinff. 

Get  ap,  get  ap  for  shame,  the  blooming  mc 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  Mr ; 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow*d  toward  the  eaily 
AboTe  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said. 
And  sunff  their  thankful  h^rmns :  'tis  liDy 
Nay,  proutnation,  to  keep  m. 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair ; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  yoa  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying ; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come  ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,^  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees  ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough. 
Or  branch  ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  thii^ 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwove  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't  I 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May: 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying^ 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  ihis  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  m  May. 
A  deal  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  whit^  thorn  laden  homi!. 
Some  have  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  creani 
Before  that  we  have  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plijriited  trotk^ 
And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  <«  sloth : 
Many  a  neen  gown  has  been  given ; 
Many  a  kiss,  iMth  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament  ^ 
Many  a  iest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick'd  ;  yet  w'  are  not  a  Majying. 


/ 


i  Hsrrick  bers  sUudss  to  the  midtlfciidss  wblokwm  to  be 
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Come,  let  ni  eo,  wblU  we  ace  in  our  prime^ 
jknd  take  the  nannless  folly  of  the  time. 

We  ihall  crow  old  apaee,  and  die 

Before  we  Know  our  libertj. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  ma 

As  fihst  away  as  does  the  sun ; 
And  as  a  rapour,  or  a  drop  of  nun 
Onoe  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again  ; 

80  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 
'"^^^M^  A  fable, -song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 
7   All  loTe,  aU  liking,  aU  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  en£ess  night. 
Tlien,  while  time  serres,  and  we  are  but  £caying^ 
Come,  my  Coxinna,  oome,  let*s  go  a  Maying. 


BICHABD  LOYSLACB. 

Of  the  same  data  as  Herrick,  leas  buoyant  or 
Tigorous  in  natural  power,  and  much  less  fortunate 
Inliis  destiny,  was  Bichard  Lovelace  (1618-1658). 
This  cavalier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  knight  He  was  e^ncated 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court  An- 
tiiony  Wood  describes  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen, '  as 
the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and 
courtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retirad  to  the  great  dty,  mudi 
•idiiilred  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Thus  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
Lovelace  was  diosen  by  the  ooimty  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the 
king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment settled.  The  Long  Parliament  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
his  boIdncM.  He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bul,  but 
■pent  his  fortune  in  fhiitless  efibrts  to  succour  the 
royal  cause.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Returning  in 
1648,  he  was  again  imprisoned.  To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  he  collected  his  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  Lucaaia: 
Odes,  Soniutt,  Sangs^  &c.  &c.  The  general  tiUe  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the '  lady  of  his  love,*  Miss 
Lucy  Sacbeverell,  whom  he  usually  called  Lus  Casio, 
This  was  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  for  the  lady, 
bearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dun- 
kirk, married  another  person.  From  this  time  the 
coarse  of  the  poet  was  downward.  The  ascendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  tiiem  the  less  to  fear  from  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that»  oppressed  with 
,want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  LoveUoe  fell  into  a 
coosnmption.  Wood  reUtes  that  he  be(»me  '  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  dothes,  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure 
and  dirty  places,*  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
aUealley  near  Shoe  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.  Whata 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youtii ! 
Aubrey  confirms  the  statement  of  Wood  as  to 
the  reverse  of  ibrtone;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  those  pictures  (^ 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet  Destitute  however, 
he  no  doubt  was,  *fidlen  firom  his  high  estate;' 
though  not  periiaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  of 
abject  poverW  and  misery.  The  poetry  of  Love- 
laoB,  like  his  fift,  was  very  unequaL  There  is  a  spirit 
ad  odUeneas  in  some  of  his  verses  and  sentiments, 
that  channs  the  reader,  as  much  as  his  gallant  bear- 
kig  and  tn»  person  captivated  the  fidr.  In  general, 
howvfer,  they  an  ailbeted,  obecitre,  and  harsL  His 
lute  waa  perverted  by  the  fiuhion  0^  the  day^the 
•fliwted  witi  ridksuloiif  gaUantiy,  and  boasted  licen- 


tiousness of  the  cavaliers.  That  Lovelace  knew  haw 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  may  beaeenlxaa 
his  lilies  on  Lely's  portrait  of  Charles  I: — 

See,  what  an  humble  bmvery  doth  shine, 

And  ^ef  triumphant  brdwng  through  each  lina^ 

How  it  oommands  the  face  I    So  sweet  a  soom 

Never  did  happy  miserv  adorn  I 

80  sacred  a  oootempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o*  the  hei^t  of  all  the  wheel)  bdow; 

That  mistiest  monardks  by  this  shaded  bo^ 

May  eopy  out  their  proudest,  ridiest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censured  for  a  Une  la  Ua 
Bride  ofAbydos,  in  which  he  says  of  his 


The  mind,  the  mmic  breathing  from  her  iaee. 


The  noble  poet  vindicates  the  expression  on  the 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  ^>positeneBa.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelaoe  first  em- 
ployed the  same  illuatration,  in  a  song  of  Orpheoi^ 
lamenting  the  death  oif  his  wife  >- 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  evezy  pace, 

And  m%uic  ofharfaa^ 
You'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  qre 

Than  now  you  hear. 


Why  should  you  swear  I  am  fomfoo^ 

Since  thine  I  vow'd  to  be  t 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom. 

And  'twas  last  ni^ht  I  swore  to  thee 

That  fond  impossibility. 

Have  I  not  lov'd  thee  much  and  long^ 
A  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  1 

I  must  all  other  beauties  wrongs 
And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace, 
Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  fiuse. 


Not  but  all  joy  in  thv  brown 
By  others  may  be  found  ; 

But  I  must  search  the  blade  and  fair. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  loT'd  my  round, 
Thou  proT'st  the  pleasant  she  ; 

With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'd^ 
I  laden  will  return  to  thee^ 
Eren  sated  with  variety. 

The  JUm. 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower. 

Haste  to  adorn  her  bower  : 
From  thy  long  cloudy  bed 
Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head. 

Vermilion  ball  that's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

LoTe's  couch's  coverlid  ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed. 

See  I  rosy  is  her  bower, 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower ; 

Her  bed  a  rosy  nest. 

By  a  bed  of  roses  prest 

S(mg. 

Amanuntha,  sweet  and  fair. 

Oh,  braid  no  more  that  shining  hidr  I 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfin'd. 

As  its  cahn  raTisher,  the  wind ; 
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Now  you  hkTe  wh&t  to  lore,  you'll  laj, 
Wh&t  tben  ii  left  for  me,  I  pr«j  I 


Wyf»« 

niriv 

heart,  if  i 

pi™ 

Kthee- 

Thai  »li 

60  either 

•hull  gaia 

lillto 

YOUT^- 

»«t. 

mmeflid 

mine 

inTon. 

n  WnjJix  DivsMAiiT,  wIiok  life  ocenpfei  in 
faoportKnt  ■pBM  Id  the  hiibiry  of  the  ttige,  pnced- 
ing  and  after  the  Itettoration,  wrote  ■  herrae  poem 
entitled  GcndiUrl,  luid  loine  copiel  of  miKrilaneoiu 

Ki.    Dftreuuit  wmi  boni  ia  1605,  ind  wm  the 


oT  •  Tlntnet  at  Oxford.  There  ii  a  icandaloiu 
Itoty,  that  he  wai  the  natural  son  of  Shakipeare. 
who  WM  in  the  habit  of  itoppiiiK  at  the  Crown 
7  Fern  (kept  by  the  eldtr  Drtvemint)  on  Ilia  jour- 
ncyi  between  London  und  Stratrord.  Ttiii  itory 
waa  related  (o  Pope  by  Betterton  the  player;  but  it 
■eemi  to  re>t  on  no  authority  but  idle  tradition. 
Young  Davenanl  must,  however,  have  had  a  itrong 
and  precocioui  ndmiralion  of  Shaltipeiire  i  for,  wlien 
only  ten  years  of  ajre.  he  penned  nn  ode,  /n  Hemriii- 
braiiee  of  Mailtr  Wmiam  Shak-peare,  which  opcni 
in  the  following  strain  ; — 

Beware,  delighted  poeti,  when  you  ling. 
To  welcome  uature  in  the  early  ■priog, 

Your  numeroui  feet  not  trend 
The  banks  of  Avon,  for  each  flower 
(Aa  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower) 

Hangs  there  the  peunive  head. 

It  il  to  be  recretted  (for  the  take  of  DaTenant,  ai 
well  at  of  the  world)  that  the  fireat  dramatist  did 
not  live  to  icuidc  tiie  taite  and  foster  the  geniua  of 
his  youthful  admirer,  whose  life  presented  some 
ttrange  adventures.  Abouttlieyearieas,  Darenant 
boKan  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in  I63S,  on  the 
death  of  Ben  Jon  son,  he  was  appointed  Ian  rente.  He 
wn*  nfterwards  mnnngcrof  Drury  lAne.  hut.  entering 
into  (he  oomniolioiis  and  intrigues  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  apprehended  and  conflncil  in  the  Tower.  He 
ancrwards  escaped  to  France.  Wlien  theqnecn  sent 
over  to  tlie  Earl  of  Newcnitte  a  quantity  of  military 
■tores,  Uavenant  reaolved  to  return  to  England,  and 


he  distinguished  himself  to  much  in  the  caiuc  ct 
the  royalists,  that  he  was  knighted  for  hii  akill  and 
bravery.  On  the  decline  of  the  king's  affairs,  ha 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  part  of  his  Oemdiirt 
Hit  next  step  was  to  lail  for  Virginia  as  •  etdonial 
projector ;  but  tlie  vessel  was  captured  by  one  of  Ih* 
porliamen  taiT  ships  of  war,  and  Davenant  was  lodged 
m  prison  at  Cowes,  in  the  lite  of  Wight  In  lfiS(\ 
he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  preparatory  to  his 
being  tried  by  the  High  Comndssion  Coi^  Hii 
life  was  considered  in  danger,  but  he  waa  rekaied 
after  two  years'  imprisonmenL  Milton  It  said  to 
have  interposed  in  his  behalf;  and  at  Davenant  i* 
reported  to  have  int«rfe>«d  in  favour  of  Milton  when 
the  royalists  were  again  in  the  ascendant,  after  tha 
Bettoration,  we  wodd  gladly  believe  the  statement 
to  be  true.  Such  incidents  gire  a  peculiar  grace  and 
relief  to  the  sternness  and  bitterness  of  piir^  can- 
flicta.  'At  Talaiera,  the  English  and  EVnich  tm^ 
for  a  moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  ■ 
(tnam  which  flowed  between  them.  The  shells 
were  passed  acrosa,  from  enemy  to  enemy,  without 
apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  the  mot 
manner,  would  rather  assist  political  advenariet  to 
drink  of  that  fountain  of  intellectual  pleature,  wliich 
should  be  tlie  common  refrelhment  of  both  partica, 
than  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havxc  of  on- 
sensonable  hostilities.'*  Milton  and  Davenant  most 
have  felt  in  this  manner,  when  they  waived  thrir 
political  differences  in  honour  of  genial  and  poesy. 
When  the  author  of  Gondibert  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment, he  set  about  establishing  a  theatre,  and.  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  succeeded  in  the  attempt  After  tlte 
Kestoration.  he  again  basked  in  royal  favAm',  and 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  petftKmanM 
of  pinys  till  his  death.  April  7,  1666. 

'Tlie  nocni  of  Gondibert,  though  regarded  by  Dave- 
nant'i  friends  and  admirers  (Cowley  and  Waller 
being  of  the  number)  as  a  great  and  durable  tnaatl- 
ment  of  genius,  is  now  almost  utterly  forgotten.  Tha 
plot  is  romantic,  but  defective  in  interest)  and  its 
extreme  lengtli  (abnut  sii  thousand  lines),  ud  ths 
description  of  versiflcation  in  which  it  ia  wtltlen  (the 
Ictng  four-lined  stanto.  with  alternate  rhymes,  copied 
by  Dryden  in  his  Annm  Mirabilit),  render  tbe  poem 
languid  and  tedious.  The  critics  have  been  sbmrgelj 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  its  merita,  bnt  to 
general  readers  the  poem  ma;  be  said  to  be  unknown. 
Davenant  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  prefiux  to 
his  poem,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  him  fOT  Judg- 
ment, taste,  and  feeling,  and  may  be  considered  the 
precursor  of  Dryden's  admirable  critjiU  tntrodnc- 
tiona  to  liis  plays.  His  worship  of  Shakspeare  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last,  though  he  vaa  mainly 
instrumental,  by  hit  masques  and  scenery.  In  driving 
the  elder  bard  from  tlie  stage.  Dryden,  in  hit  pre- 
face tb  the  Tempest,  states,  that  he  did  Dot  aet  any 
value  on  what  he  had  written  in  that  play,  bat  oul 
of  gratitude  lo  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
>  who,'  he  adds,  '  did  me  the  honour  to  join  me  with 
him  in  the  alteralion  of  it.  It  whi  originally  Shalu- 
peare's-.^a  poet  for  whom  he  hod  particularly  a  high 
veneration,  and  whom  he  first  taught  me  to  admire.' 


"iiTiititii   Til  iifil  llj  II  I  r  null  ■III  flinlii' 

Fair  U  unshaded  light,  or  as  the  day 
In  it*  Gist  birth,  when  all  the  year  waa  M»  [ 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bud,  swell'd  by  the  eariy  dew  ; 
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Smooth  AS  the  face  of  waters  first  appear'd. 

Ere  tides  began  to  striTe  or  winds  were  heard  ; 

Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  and  calmer  far 

Than  in  their  sleeps  forgiven  hermits  are. 

Yoa  thftt  are  more  than  our  discreeter  fear 

Daics  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  you  here  t 

Hcve,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  seen, 

TluUleaTes,  her  cheapest  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green  ; 

Yoa  come,  as  if  the  silver  planet  were 

Misled  a  while  from  her  much  injured  sphere ; 

And,  t'  ease  tiie  trarels  of  her  beams  to-nieht. 

In  this  imall  lanthom  would  contract  her  light. 


The  lark  now  leares  his  watery  nest, 
And  dimbinf  shakes  his  dewy  wings ; 

He  takes  his  window  for  the  east, 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings. 

Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  nerer  rv&t^ 

TUl  she  ean  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

Bat  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes  : 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  I 

Then  draw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 


{DeKriptiim  of  (ht  Yvrgm  StHAo.] 
rnxnB  OoiidflMrt.j 

To  AstiBcon,  heaven  for  succession  save 
One  duy  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  ner  name, 

Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  h^  grave. 
And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  beauty  nrinoes  durst  not  hope  to  use. 
Unless,  like  poets,  for  their  morning  theme  ; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  n^er  chooaSt 
fThich  did  the  light  in  beauty's  lanthom  seem. 

She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks,  and  an  unpractised  heart ;    - 

Her  nets,  the  most  prepar'd  could  never  shun. 
For  nature  spreaa  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been. 

Ne'er  wann'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allay'd  with  fears ; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  hero  her  Other's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 
Which  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours  ; 

In  ^fing  she  gather'd  blossoms  for  the  still ; 
In  autumn,  berries  ;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diligence, 

Her  own  flnee  virtue  silently  employs. 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense. 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 

Whilst  her  great  mistress.  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
The  bunr  housdiold  waits  no  less  on  her ; 

By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends. 
Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  prefer. 

Oradous  and  free  she  breaks  upon  them  all 

With  morning  looks  ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rife, 
Devontlv  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall, 

^  And  droop  like  flowers  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 

•  •  • 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend. 

In  maid's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 
Fond  maids  I  who  love  with  mind's  fino  stuflf  would 
mend, 

Which  nature  purposely  of  bodies  wrought. 


( 


She  fiuhions  him  she  loved  of  angels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  stoiy  were  emplov*d 
To  the  first  fathers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vuion  only  are  ei^joy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 
Of  vrild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  bodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  things  below  ; 

So  now  she  yields  ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  vii^ins  fear  | 

Yet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd, 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 
Afllection  turns  to  faith  ;  and  then  love's  fire 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart, 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

'  If  I  do  love,'  said  she, '  that  love,  0  Heaven  I 
Your  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me  ; 

Why  should  I  hide  the  passion  vou  have  given. 
Or  blush  to  show  effects  which  you  decree  I 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  srown  above 

Great  Nature,  which  you  r^  and  reverenc'd  hei«^ 

Chide  not  such  kindness  as  you  once  cali'd  love. 
When  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires  ; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  streams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life  ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  make  ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind. 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  an^r  in  him  sway, 

(The  youthful  warrior's  most  excus'd  disease). 

Such  chance  her  tean  shall  calm,  as  showers  allaj 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 


JOHN  CLEVELAND. 

John  Cleveland  (1613-1658)  was  equally  con* 
spicuous  for  political  loyalty  and  poetical  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  verge.  Cleve- 
land's father  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Lcicestersliire. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Cambridi^,  the  poet 
officiated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
army  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  Ue  was  the 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  tlie  cause,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Scots 
in  1647.  Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tirade 
present  a  conceit  at  which  our  countrymen  may 
now  smile — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  Ood  would  have  changed  his 

doom; 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

In  1655,  the  poet  was  seized  at  Norwich,  and  put 
in  prison,  being  *  a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  Cleveland  peti- 
tioned the  Protector,  stating  that  be  was  induced  to 
believe  that,  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
party,  the  cause  of  his  confinement  was  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  could  bail  them.  '  I  am  the  only  prisoner,' 
he  says,  *  who  have  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage ;'  and 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  fault*  it 
its  own  punishment  Oomwcll  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  strong  and  biting  satires,  which 
were  the  cause  of  his  popularity  while  living,  and 
which  Butler  partly  imitated  in  Hudibras,  Cleve- 
land  wrote  tome  love  venea  containing  morsels  df 
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genuine  poetrj,  amSdct  a  matt  of  allbcted  mefetphon 
and  fancies.  He  carried  galhmtiy  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  ludicroni,  making  all  natnrfr— «iui 
and  shade— do  homage  to  hii  mittren. 

On  PMBU^  WaUekig  h^ore  SmiH$$. 

The  tlugnsh  mom  as  yet  imdiesB'd« 

Hy  PhiUis  biake  from  out  her  restp 

As  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  nm 

With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 

The  trees  (like  yeomen  of  her  guard 

Serring  more  for  pomp  than  ward, 

Rank'd  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty). 

Wave  branches  to  enclose  her  beau^. 

The  plants,  whose  luzuxy  was  lopp'd, 

Or  age  with  crutches  underpropp  d. 

Whose  wooden  carcasses  are  grown 

To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own,  ^ 

BeriTO,  and  at  her  goieral  dole^ 

Each  reosiyes  his  ancient  souL 

Tbte  winged  choristers  b^^ 

To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  ftn 

Of  whistling  winds,  like  oinns  pla/d 

Unto  their  voluntaries,  made 

The  waken*d  earth  in  odours  rise 

To  be  her  mominc  sacrifice ; 

The  flowers,  call'd  out  of  their  beds. 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks, 
May  find  it  raulting  in  her  cheeks. 
Where  roses  mix  ;  no  ciril  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face . 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaud^  shop, 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display  ; 
Thus  PhiUis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinkinff  that  his  kincdom's  won, 
Powden  with  light  his  frizzled  locks, 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  throush  which  he  play*d. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  Xigbi  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
ttoom  but  to  peep  with  half  an  rfe. 
Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim. 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ny, 
To  force  us  a  new-ftshion'd  day. 

But  what  new-fasMoned  palsy's  this, 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  1 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe ; 
PhiUis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beauty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring),    ^ 
Withdrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night, 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  Ught. 


Hie  glories  of  our  birth  and  state^  ^L^^^ 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ;^ 
There  is  no  armour  acainst  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings ;   ^'— > 
Sceptre  and  crown. 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kiU  ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  stiU ; 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  fiUe, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  brwift, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  tout  mi^ty  deeds;  f*— 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now,  ■ 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleedf ; 
AM  heads  must  come 
To  tiie  oold  tomb^ 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smul  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dniL 


Upon  1U$MUtrm  Sad. 

Melaadioly,  hence,  and  get 
Some  niece  of  earth  to  be  thy  seat^ 
Here  tne  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  derire : 
SoUen  humour  leave  her  blood, 
.Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood, 
But  let  pleasures  sweUing  here, 
Make  a  spring-tide  all  the  yeab 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilUnft  f 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling,   | 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  find  m 
Be  above,  bnore,  behind  us ; 
And  whUe  we  thy  raptures  taste^ 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay,  % 

Or  by  forelock  hold  him  fiwt,         f 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 


I 


/ 


[Proui  Iiarelissa  J 

1  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake^ 
een  couch,  and  canopy  of  trees  ! 
choristers  of  the  wood  did  shake 
and  sing  to  the  bright  son's  uprise 
o*er  thy  couch,  and,  progresseo, 
&ir  Echo  stiU  in  bed. 


jAXsa  Shiblet,  distinguished  for  his  taknti  as 
«  dramaUst»  published,  in  1646,  a  volume  of  mis- 
oeUaneous  poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
■tiongly-marked  features  or  commanding  intellwrt, 
are  elegant  and  fanciful  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentiousness  of  the  aoe.  The  finest 
production  of  Shirley.  Dm&^M  Fimd  Cimguert,  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  «id  to 
have  been  gi«atly  admired  by  Charles  IL  The 
thoughts  are  elevated,  and  the  expression  highly 
poetical 


Fair  Echo,  rise 

Leave  thy  gi 
Lcmg  since  the 

Their  wings. 
Day  hath  wopt 
Bluaheth  to  see 

If  not  the  birds,  who  'bout  the  coverts  flv. 
And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighbouring  air ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbouie  are. 

Can  make  thee  rise ;  ^et,  love-sick  nymph,  away, 

The  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  miud  :  he  moves  ai 
Favonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  i 

And  help  thy  flight ;  see  how  the  drooping  _ 
Courts  thy  soft  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  aad  air ; 

Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  thouf^  he  be 

Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  he'll  stoop  to  thea. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  riietoric  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay ; 

He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  theee^ 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way ; 

Mistaxen  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

!  Who  knows  how  soon  t  may  help  thee  to  a  ki«. 
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If  neither  lore,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  teara, 
Inyent  some  ot^er  way  to  make  him  know 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  have  such  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  Lore  did  once  Adonis  woo, 

Bat,  hvd  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  won, 

He  felt  the  curve  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

In  rain  I  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  grove ; 
And  in  the  rale,  the  palace  of  the  spring, 
Sits  silently  attending  to  her  love ; 
,.   Bat  round  about,  to  catch  his  voice  with  care, 
ii  In  every  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Now  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear. 

Which,  with  loud  accents,  give  the  woods  a  voice 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  heare  the  jolly  tunes  ;  but  every  strain, 

As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

RoasM  is  the  fame  ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their  way ; 
The  deer  into  an  o*crgrown  thicket  springs, 

Throu;i:h  which  he  quaintly  steals  his  shine  away  ; 
The  hunters  scatter  ;  but  the  boy,  overthrown 
In  a  dai'k  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

Him,  Echo,  led  by  her  affections,  found, 
Joj'd,  you  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye  ; 

But  more,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 
Who  yet  obscures  henelf  behind  some  tree  ; 

He,  vext-d,  exclaims,  and  asking,  *  Where  am  1 1* 

The  unseen  virgin  answers,  *  Here  am  1 1' 

*Some  guide  from  hence  I  Will  no  man  hear  I*  he  cries: 
She  answera,  in  her  passion,  *  Oh  man,  hear  !' 

'  I  die,  1  die,'  say  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries. 
With  frequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 

And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 

He  tracks  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

\  The  way  he  trod  was  paved  with  violets. 

Whose  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 

In  their  white  double  ruffs  the  daisies  jet, 
'      And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks, 

Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Another  galaxy  embossed  with  stan. 

Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  p|||>ortioned  grace, 
Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 

The  friendly  vines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 
Wliile  folding-tops  the  chequered  ground- work  hides ; 

Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest. 

Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 

Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs. 

The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  ; 
The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 
And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 
Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  aibour  of  conspiring  trees, 
Whoee  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress. 
Echo,  nuspccting  that  her  love  was  gone, 
HerHclf  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 

But  Time  upon  his  wings  had  brought  the  boy 
To  see  this  lodging  of  the  air^  queen,^ 

\\'hom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy 
Through  a  small  window  of  eglantine  ; 

And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace, 

Foniets  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber'd  face. 

1^  With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out. 
And  l>oldIy  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way  ; 

But  then  her  feazv  present  her  with  new  doubt. 
And  chide  her  over-rash  itsolve  away. 

Her  heart  with  overcharge  of  love  must  break  ; 

Great  Juno  will  not  lot  poor  Echo  speak. 


BICHARD  C1U8HAW. 

HicHARD  Crashaw,  r  religious  poet,  whose  dero- 
tional  strains  and  *  lyric  raptures'  evince  the  highest 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  tlie  Temple 
church,  London.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhoose 
college,  Cambridge.  Crashaw  was,  at  all  periods 
of  his  life,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  several  years  in  St  Mary's 
church,  near  Peterhouse,  engaged  chiefly  in  reli- 
gious offices  and  writing  devotional  poetry ;  and,  us 
the  preface  to  his  works  informs  us,  '  like  a  primitive 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  others 
usually  offer  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher.  Being  ejected 
from  his  fellowship  for  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  removed  to 
France,  and  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Through  thi  friendship  of  Cowley, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  migesty 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italy.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canmi 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Crashaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowley  honoured  his 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 

The  poet  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  an<l  Italian  possess  great 
freedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  part  of 
the  Sospeito  (Tllerode,  from  the  Italian  of  Marino  t 
and  passages  of  Crashaw's  version  arc  not  unwortliy 
of  Milton,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  work.  He 
thus  describes  the  abode  of  Satan : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things. 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  puMoed  is 
Mischiefs  old  master ;  close  about  him  clings 
A  curl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks  :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  tifs 
Fast  bound,  since  first  ho  forfeited  the  skies. 
•  •  • 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  reMllious  limb  ; 

He  shook  himself,  and  spread  his  spacious  wings. 

Which  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

Wliile  thus  Heaven's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  toss'd  his  troubled  eves — embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell ; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  brow. 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vault  of  night. 

While  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published 
a  volume  of  J^atin  poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  weil-known  conceit  relative  to  the 
sacred  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into  wine — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  Ood  and  blnsh'd* 

In  1646  appeared  his  En^sh  poems,  Stept  to  th€ 
Temple,  The  Delights  qf  the  Mutes,  and  Carmen  Deo 
Nostra.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of 
religious  poetry,  in  which  Crashaw  occasionally  ad- 
dresses the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  and  fer- 
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TOUT  of  a  ioTer.  He  hmd  an  extrayagant  admiration 
of  the  mystic  writingi  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Carmelites,  which  seems  to  hare  had  a  bad  effect  on 
his  own  taste,  naturally  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  carry  any  favourite  object,  feeling, 
or  passion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  tluni 
bearens,  *with  all  his  garlands  and  singing  robes 
about  him,*  Crashaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  loves  and  graces, 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  divine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  which  it  is  no  shame 
That  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  his  daily  contemplations, 
the  heavenly  manna  on  which  his  young  spirit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  st^le  of  thought  and 
ikncy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  conceits. 
The  latter  pervaded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hardly  escape  the  inftetion,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
disposing causes.  But,  amidst  all  his  abstractions, 
metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  Crashaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  imagination  was  copious  and  various. 
lie  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  '  po#er  and 
opulence  of  invention,*  and  his  versification  is  some- 
times highly  musical  With  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  produced), 
Crashaw  would  have  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in  *  barbaric  peari  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  had 
not  been  longer,  more  calm  imd  fortunate — ^realising 
his  own  exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  war 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  afigels  ascending  and  des- 
cending, Crashaw  had  little  time  or  relish  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled. Wishes  to  a  Stayposed  Mistren,  in  which  are 
some  fine  thoughts.    He  desires  his  fair  one  to  pos- 


Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Soft  silken  hours, 

Open  suns,  shady  bowera ; 

'Bove  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Whatc'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright, 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  ni^t. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quote  two  similes,  the  first 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Dying,  and  the  leoond  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  best 
sonnets: — 

I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopefU  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  st<Md, 
Blushing  to  behold  the  lay 
Of  the  new-saluted  dav ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread ; 
The  sweet  dash  of  a  shower  new  shed, 
Inrited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  puiple  pride 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo, 
While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 
His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him ; 
Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
6ham'd  not  spitef^y  to  waste 


All  his  leaves  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  his  feet. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-lwm  dav. 
With  rosy  winn,  so  richly  bri^t, 
As  if  he  soom'd  to  think  of  nightl 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  fitoe  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  lij^t. 

The  felicity  and  copiousness  of  Crashaw*!  Isimii 
are,  however,  best  seen  fh>m  his  translations;  aa 
we  subjoin,  entire,  his  version  of  Muski'a  Duel,  hm 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  that  so  sweet  an 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  sfntinm 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pilgrimage: — 

Musics  DueL 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 

Of  noon's  high  glory,  when,  hard  bv  the  streams 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  lute's-master  ;  in  whose  gentle  airs 

He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  nei^bouring  wood 

(TIic  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  glad  tree, 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she) : 

There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertain 

The  music's  soil  report :  and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmurs  ;  that  whatever  mood 

His  curious  fingers  lent,  her  voice  niade  good : 

The  man  pcroeiv'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

Dispos'd  to  give  the  light-foot  ladv  sport. 

Awakes  his  lute,  and  gainst  the  fight  to  ooma 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  prasludium 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  b^iu. 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  every  string 

Charged  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  stnu^tway  sh* 

Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily, 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish'd  tones. 

And  reckons  up  in  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  «>uld  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  eadi  stril 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-diawn  daak 
Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skipe 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  thin. 
She  measures  every  measure,  everywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doiibi 
Not  perfect  vet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note. 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  clear  unwrinkled  song  ;  then  doth  she  poinl  H 
With  tender  accent^  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutiTes,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles  ;  he  amaa'd. 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  rais^ 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  ait, 
The  tattling  strincs,  each  breathing  in  his  pait| 
Most  kindly  do  fiul  out ;  the  grumbling  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace  ; 
The  hiffh-perch't  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  chides^ 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once ;  as 'when  the  trumpets  eall 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands :  this  lesson  too 
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She  giTM  them  h«ck :  her  lopple  brMst  thrilU  oat 

Sharp  »irs,  And  sta^gen  in  a  warbling  doubt 

Of  dallvinc  iweetnett,  horen  o'er  her  skill. 

And  folds  in  warM  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill, 

The  pliant  series  of  her  slippeiy  song ; 

Then  starts  she  suddenly  into  a  thronff 

Of  short   thick   sobs,  whose   thundring  ToUeTS 

float 
And  roll  themselTei  orer  her  lubric  throat 
In  pantinff  murmuxs,  still'd  out  of  her  breast ; 
That  ererMMibbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  docB  lie 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody ; 
Music's  best  seed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  un 
A  golden-headed  harreet  fidrly  rears 
His  honej-dropping  tops,  ploughed  by  her  breath 
\il&ich  there  reciprocally  laboureth. 
In  that  sweet  soil  it  seems  a  holy  quire, 
Sounded  to  th'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre  ; 
^^liose  silrer  roof  ring^  with  the  sprishtly  notes 
Of  sweet-lipp'd  angel-imps,  that  swill  their  throatt 
In  cream  of  morning  Helicon,  and  then 
Prefer  soft  anthems  to  the  ears  of  men, 
To  woo  them  from  their  beds,  still  murmnrinff 
That  men  can  sleep  while  they  their  matins  smg 
(Most  divine  serrice)  :  whose  so  early  lay 
Prerents  Uie  eyelids  of  the  blushing  day. 
Tliere  might  you  hear  her  kindle  her  soft  voice, 
In  the  cloee  murmur  of  a  sparkling  noise ; 
And  lay  the  ground-work  of  her  hopeful  song, 
Still  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  lonff, 
Till  a  sweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  ovS) 
Heaves  her  aaft  bosom,  wandeis  round  about, 
And  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breast, 
rUl  the  fledg'd  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Flattering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
Wing'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattlbig  fly. 
She  opes  tiie  flood-gate,  and  lets  loose  a  tide 
Of  streaming  sweetness,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
On  the  wav'd  back  of  every  swelling  strain. 
Rising  and  falling  in  a  oompous  train. 
And  while  she  thus  disdiaxges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flff^ing  lurs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note ; 
Thus  hi|^,  thus  low,  as  if  ner  silver  throat 
Would  readi  the  braaen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
Her  litUe  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 
Into  loose  ecstacies,  that  she  is  plac'd 
Above  hoeelf^  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mix'd  a  double  stain 
In  the  musician's  fitoe :  'yet,  once  again. 
Mistress,  1  come  :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute. 
Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself  sing  thine  own  obsequy.' 
So  said,  his  hancb  spri^tly  as  fire  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings ; 
The  sweet-Upp'd  sisters  musically  frighted, 
Singinc  their  fears,  are  fearfuUv  delighted  : 
TrembUng  as  when  Apollo's  golden  luiirs 
Are  fann^  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  bin  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre. 
Doth  tune  the  spheres,  and  make  heaven^s  self  look 

hi^er; 
From  this  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 
Feela  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
Giught  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 
His  finders  struggle  with  the  v  ical  threads, 
Following  those  uttle  rills,  hr  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  does  so 
Those  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  which  pants  in  Hebe's  cup : 
The  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  toudi 
By  various  gloaws  :  now  the^  seem  to  grutch. 
And  murmur  in  a  buzring  dm,  then  nn^e 
In  shrill-tongued  accents,  striving  to  he  single  j 


_ 


Every  smooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 

Gives  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  invoke 

Sweetness  by  all  her  names  :  thus,  bravely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  funr  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  does  proudlv  rise, 

Heav'd  on  the  surges  of  swoll'n  rhapsodies ; 

Whose  flourish  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  there 

Dancing  in  lofty  measures,  and  anon 

Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone, 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  urs. 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  ravmh'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell, 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vaiy. 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  carry 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ears 

By  a  strong  ecstacy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high. 

In  th*  empyreum  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  fingers'  fairest  revolution. 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall) 

A  full-mouth'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this  ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath*B  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roushly  with  her  tender  throat. 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  !  in  vain  1  for  while  (itweet  soul)  she  triet 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chatt'ring  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone  : , 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies  i 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  life  the  victor's  prize. 
Falling  upon  bis  lute  :  Oh  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  I 


Temperance,  or  the  Cheap  Pkyrician^ 

Go,  now,  and  with  some  daring  drug 
Bait  thy  disease  ;  and,  whilst  they  tiu^ 
Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  strii^ 
Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  life. 
Go,  take  physic,  dote  upon 
Some  big-named  composition. 
The  oraculous  doctors'  mystic  bills — 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills ; 
And  what  at  last  shalt  gain  by  these  t 
Only  a  costlier  disease. 
That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 
Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 
Hark,  hither,  reader  I  wilt  thou  see 
Nature  her  own  physician  be  t 
Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealth. 
His  own  music,  his  own  health  ; 
A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 
How  to  wear  her  garments  well ; 
Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sit. 
As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit ; 
A  well-cloth'd  soul  that's  not  oppress'd 
Nor  chok'd  with  what  she  should  be  dreM'd ; 
A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  crystal  shrine. 
Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine ; 
As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blu&hing  bride ; 
A  soul,  whose  intellectual  besms 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams-^ 
A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day  i 
Would'st  see  a  man,  whone  well-warm'd  blood 
\         Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  I 
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A  man  whoM  tuned  humoun  be 

A  seat  of  rarest  hanuonj  f 

Wouldst  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks,  beguile 

A^e  t  Wouldst  see  December  smile  t 

Wouldst  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  rererend  snow  t 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  seS"  into  a  spring  t 

In  sum,  wouldst  see  a  man  that  can 

Lire  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man ! 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowen ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay  ; 

A  kiss,  A  sigh,  and  so  away ! 

This  rare  one,  reader,  wouldst  thoa  Me  t 

Hark,  hither !  and  thyself  be  he. 


Hymn  to  ike  Name  of  Jam. 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

But  touch'd  with  an  interior  ray  ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good  ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood  ; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  Iotcs  : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  dores  I 

The  high-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 

Candidates  of  blissful  light, 

The  heirs  elect  of  Iotc  ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song  ; 

All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  ui\bounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest. 

Awake,  my  glory  I  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 

And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing, 

And  be  all  wing  I 

Bring  hither  thy  whole  self ;  and  lot  me  see 

What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

0  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 

And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 

Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 

Than  this  great  morning's  mighty  buiineH. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas  !  will  never  do  ; 

We  must  have  store ; 

Go,  soul,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more ; 

Go  and  request 

Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  cheti 

Of  heav'ns,  the  self-involving  set  of  spheres, 

Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  bean  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 

Of  nimble  art,  and  traverse  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereiffn  name, 

To  warn  each  several  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — ^be  thef  such 

As  sigh  with  sunple  wind 

Or  answer  artful  touch — 

That  they  oonvene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doors  of  that  illustrious 

day 
%  ^  • 

Come,  lovely  name  !  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'rs,  with  lonff-itreidiM  hands  I 

Lo,  how  the  labouring  earu. 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee. 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  I 


The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rite. 

First  tum'd  to  eyes ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do^ 
Tum'd  them  to  tears,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  ro^al  name  1  and  pay  the  ezpenee 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

Oh,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  yean 
Melted  and  measur'd  out  in  seas  of  teen  1 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eastern  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn. 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  I 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-look'd  for  day  I 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  1    It  comes,  among 
The  conduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarm  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise. 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  from  out  iL 
It  is  the  hive 
By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  liee. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  dorei'e 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loree. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day  I 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions  ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  !  spirit  of  souls  extracted  I 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  1  and  breaJc  Qpaa  of 

In  balmy  showers  I 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy. 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  tmelli  ef  fl 
Fair  fiow'ry  name  I  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectarcal  fragrancy. 
Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 
That  no  perfume 
For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  proTe  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  I  to  theek 
Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabios  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense  ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices. 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  fh>m  thenee. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  I 
How  many  thousand  mercies  thore 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-slceping  I 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 
To  awake  them. 
And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  ftiends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gavegloriom 
To  persecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brmve 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  nave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee  ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'a  in  vain  to 
thee. 

Little,  alas  !  thought  thqr 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends, 

Their  fuiy  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorioua  ends: 
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Wliat  did  ihar  weapooa,  but  with  wicUr  pons 
Enlarge  thy  flamiDc-breMtod  loTei% 

More  free^  to  traofpire 

Tliat  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardlj  oorers  t 
What  did  their  weapona,  bat  let  wide  the  doon 
For  thee  t  fair  purple  doon,  of  lore's  derising ; 
The  ndrjT  wmdowv  which  enrich'd  the  east 
Of  thy  10  olt-^epeated  ridnff . 
Each  wound  of  thein  was  inj  new  morning. 
And  re-enthnm'd  thee  in  thy  rosy  nest. 
With  blush  of  thine  own  Uood  thy  day  adorning : 
It  was  the  wit  of  loye  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  made  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  name  I 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  !  what  will  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow, 
r  Vnd  billg  hang  down  their  heay'n-saluting  heads 

To  SMk  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night, 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  the^  may  lie. 
And  couch  before  the  dazzlmg  light  of  Uiy  dread 

Majesty. 
They  that  b^  lore's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee. 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee. 

SIR  RICHARD  7AN8HAWR. 

Sir  Richard  Fanihawb,  knight,  brother  of  The- 
mu  Lord  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.  He  joined 
the  royalists,  and  was  secretary  at  war  to  Prince 
Rupert  Alter  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 
bssmdor  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  character 
he  duMl  at  Madrid  in  1 666.  Fanshawe  translated  the 
Losiad  of  Camoens,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini 
With  the  latter  production,  published  in  1648,  he 
Ciye  to  the  world  some  miscellaneous  poems,  firom 
vhidh  the  following  are  selected : — 

Alttm. 

Hkni  blushing  rose,  within  whose  yirgin  leares 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 
Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes  I 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon  : 
What  boots  a  life  which  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  t 
Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic  beinff  to  die  so  soon  : 
And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 

Know,  then,  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown*s  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 
If  by  tiie  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 
And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom ; 
Nay,  force  thy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

AlUdiFooL 

Tliee,  seiMdcss  stock,  because  thou'rt  richly  gilt. 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire^ 
And  superstition  impiously  hath  built 
Altars  to  that  which  should  have  been  the  fire. 

Where  shall  my  tonsnie  consent  to  worship  thee^ 
since  all's  not  «>ld  diat  glisters  and  is  fiur ; 
Carvinc  but  makes  an  imace  of  a  tree : 
Bui  gods  of  images  are  made  by  pmyw. 


Salean  il 
lUustrioi 
Like  a  k 
For  mon 
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.tivsued  in  his  el^^t 
*^^40thian,  whera  a 
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You  mu9»  •M.^.Q 
The  clean  contrary  way. 

'TIS  for  Religion  that  you  fight, 

And  for  the  kingdom*8  good, 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  men^ 

And  shading  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train, 

All  loyal  subjects  slay  ; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  blest, 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

When  Charles  weVe  bankrupt  made  like  0% 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  all  his  loyal  subjects  slain. 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  woVe  beggared  all  the  land. 

And  sent  our  trunks  away, 
WVU  make  him  then  a  glorious  prinoi^ 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  majesty. 

That  we  against  him  fight. 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  bsck. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on*t. 

Our  declarations  say, 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

At  Keynton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  Tod^ 

And  divers  places  more, 
What  victories  we  saints  obtain'd, 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before  I 
IIow  often  we  Prince  Rupert  kill'd, 

And  bravely  won  the  oay  ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  true  religion  we  maintain, 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  | 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  all  these 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

We  subjects'  liberties  preserve. 

By  prisonments  and  plunder, 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now. 

To  lecturise  and  pray  ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  misled 

By  that  malignant  crew  ; 
He'll  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Qive  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wisely  plot,  and  plot. 

Rebellion  to  destroy, 

He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truths 

Hm  dean  cnntrazy  way. 
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tlutll  fftTe  our  souls. 


/ 


A  man  wlio^eljjtlworks  together ; 

^r**^*.?:  !3wii  »^e  o*""  w'^***  *****  »*»y 

Wouldj*^  wind  and  weather. 
^^  IjKen  our  faith  and  works  iall  down, 
WouJJJ  all  our  hopes  decay, 
*^4a  acts  will  bear  us  up  to  hearen. 
The  clean  contraiy  waj. 

Som,—Tke  Royalitt. 
[Written  in  1646.] 

Come,  pass  about  the  bowl  to  me ; 

A  health  to  our  distresned  king  1 
Though  we're  in  hold,  let  cups  go  free, 

Birds  in  a  cage  do  freely  smg. 
The  ground  does  tipple  healths  apace. 

When  storms  do  fall,  and  shall  not  we  ! 
A  sorrow  dares  not  show  its  face. 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  's  the 


I 


Pox  on  this  grief,  hang  wealth,  let's  sing. 

Shall  kill  ourscWes  for  fear  of  death  t 
We'll  lire  by  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring, 

Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath  : 
Then  let  us  not  be  discontent. 

Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine  ; 
In  rain  they'll  think  their  plagues  are  spent, 

When  once  they  sec  we  don't  repine. 

We  do  not  suffer  here  alone. 

Though  we  are  beggar'd,  so's  the  king  ; 
rris  sin  t'  hare  wealth,  when  he  has  none ; 

Tush  I  poverty's  a  royal  thing  I 
When  we  are  larded  well  with  drink. 

Our  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theirs, 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  the  wind,  like  caraliers. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack. 

Nature  all  vacuums  doth  decline. 
Ourselves  will  be  a  zodiac. 

And  every  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  travels  of  the  glass 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  year. 
Where  eveiything  is  as  it  was ; 

Let's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  here. 

LADT  ELIZABETH  CAREW. 

Ladt  Elizabeth  Carew  is  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariam,  the  Fair  Queen  of 
Jewry,  1613.  Though  wanting  in  dmmatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  vein  of  fine  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  chorus, 
in  Act  the  Fourth,  possesses  a  generous  and  noble 
simplicity : — 

[Revenffe  of  If^itrietJ] 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  scorning  to  revenge  an  injury  ; 
For  who  foigives  without  a  further  strife, 
His  adversaiy's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said, 
To  win  the  heart,  than  overthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemv  do  find, 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done  ; 
But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind. 
In  base  revenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  worthy  coura";e  overthrow. 
And  who  would  wrestle  with  a  worthless  foe  t 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield  ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proven  them  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  seid 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  school  for  certain  doth  thist  same  allow, 
High-heaitedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  Tirtuoas  seen. 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scorn  to  do  a  wrong. 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind ; 
To  scorn  a  free-bom  heart  slave-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  hare^ 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind  ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save^ 
And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  our  mind ! 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be. 
Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  fi^  than  he  I 

Had  Mariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  due  unnaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  tier  love, 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  injury  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.     Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


8C0TTIBH    POBT& 
ALEXAKDEB  SCOT. 

While  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  other  poets, 
were  illustrating  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  muses 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
however,  so  little  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  the  works  of  the  English  bards  seem  to 
have  been  comparatively  unknown  in  the  north,  and 
to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitators.  The  country 
was  then  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  tyrannised 
over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions. In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
from  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  with  little 
violence  or  disorder.  In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  the 
whole  form  of  8o<;iety,  and  was  marked  by  fierce 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.  The  absorbing 
influence  of  this  ecclesiastical  struggle  was  unfiivonr- 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  It  shed  a  gloomy 
spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study 
of  romantic  literature.  The  drama,  which  in  England 
was  the  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  much 
stirring  passion,  and  beautiful  imagery,  was  shunned 
as  a  leprosy,  fatal  to  religion  and  morality.  The 
very  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religious  cha- 
racter ;  and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  diffused, 
that  Alexander  Scot,  in  his  New  Year  Gift  to  the 
Queen,  in  1562,  says— 


That  limmer  lads  and  little  lasses,  lo, 

Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  priest,  and  friar. 

Scot  wrote  several  short  satires,  and  some  miscella- 
neous poems,  the  prevailing  amatory  character  of 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  SeottiA  Astth 
creon^  though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  resemblance  to  the  Teian  bard.  As  speci- 
mens of  his  talents,  the  two  following  pieoet  are 
presented : — 

Rondel  qf  Love* 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve^ 

Learn  ye  that  list  to  prnve, 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may. 

The  grund  of  greif  remuve. 
But  still  decay,  both  nicht  and  daj  ; 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve  1 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kendillit  without  desire, 
Short  plesour,  lans  displesour; 

Repentance  is  tae  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without  mwioun 
■    Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire. 
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ENQUSB  LTTERATUBB. 


adnb^on  u  I>nimtoaitd.    BiTing  itndied 

dTU  Uw  fur  fimrynn  id  France,  the  poet  lucceeded, 
in  1611,  to  BO  iiMap«ndcnt  titiM,  am  tooknp  hin 
RudenceatHwrthonideii.  IfbMOtiftilMidTomuitic 
■oenMj  could  cmte  or  none  tba  gmiai  ot  >i  pott. 


DnimmoDi]  WM  McnliKrij  bleMed  with  owu 
inapiratioD.  In  ■U  Scotliiid<  there  ii  no  tpot  n  — _ 
finely  Tiried — more  rich,  graceful,  or  Inxuriuit — 
than  the  diSti,  cnrei,  and  wooded  bank*  of  theriTct 
Eak.  and  tha  ctauic  ihadei  of  Havtbomden.  In  the 
Immediate  neiglibaurhood  it  Ratlin  CMtle,  m 


the  m<Mt  Interarting  of  Gothic  mini;  and  the  whole  tlment,  and  grace  of  eiprtuton 

eoane  of  the  itream  and  the  narrow  glen  ii  like  a  number  of  madrigali,  epigrami,  and  other  ahofi 

the  ground-work  of  aonie  fair;  drewn.    The  Sr*t  piece*,  aome  of  whi(3i  axe  coarae  and  licentiona.  The 

pahlication  of  DrommondwaaaToIume  oTocculoDal  general  parity  of  hia  language,  the  hurmony  of  bil 

poema  1    to   wbicb   lucceeded   a   moral   trcatiae   in  rerae,  and  the  play  of  fancy.  In  ail  hia  principal  pro- 

preae^  entitled,  the  Cmrt—  Grove,  and  another  poeti-  ductiona,  are  hia  diatinguiahing  characteriatica.  With 

ca]  woTktermeditheFWfrio/ZKm.  Thedeathofa  more  enoniy  and  force  of  mind,  be  wooM  bare  bean 

ladv,  to  whom  be  wai  betrothed,  affected  him  deeply,  a  greater  favourite  with  Ben  JonaoD — and  with  pa*- 

and  he  tooght  relief  in  change  uf  acene  and  the  ei-  terity. 

dtement  of  forego  traieL    On  hia  return,  after  an 

^weneo  of  arane  yeara.  he  happened  to  meet  a  yonng  j.j^  jj;^  ^  j,^^  Fauting. 


'    ^\'hat  bluatering  1 


w  inteiTupt*  my  aleepa  t 


lady  luuMd  Logan,  who  bore  ao  atrong  a  reaemblsnce 

andobtriiKd  ber  hand  .n  mami^e.    Ilrummond  a  what  echoing -Luw  ihu.  cl««  my  nyital 

Kdinn wereao  intenaeon  tlieiideof  theroyahata,  i„j  ^„_  ,."  ii  ™-f_,m  m. wst^i-rmnrt i 

tbattEecsecntionofCharleilaaaidtohaTehaatened  wh.rmeloaT  what         '     -"       • 

hi*  deMh,  whkh  took  place  at  the  cloae  of  the  aame  ^„  con rei'd  hither 

year,  Deomber  1049.  Dnunmond  waa  Intimate  with  \yj^,  „|^t  li 


Jcn«n  and  Drayton  J  and  hia  acqnaiiitance  Which  in  unuauai  pomp  on  tiptKiit 
tiM  fiNimer  baa  been  rendered  memorable  by  a  j^^a  full  of  wonder,  o.erlook  the  Ian 
pdd  to  Mm  at  Hawthornden,  by  Jonaon,  in  the    whence  come  thewi  glittering  lLtx.ni 


of  joy  and  apart, 
ch  night-l»m  apringt 
rinft 


iSSSwe 


iet>.    The  ScDttlah  poet  kept  DOtea  of  the 


Ktpttmei  by  the  great  dramatiat,  and  chnv  jhi,  gofj™  p«,pi,  glancing  in  my  aigh 
»•  ^  hi*  penonal  hihnga.  Fot  tbia  hU  whence  doth  Ibia  praiae,  applauat,  and 
hM  been  keenly  attacked  and  traduced.    It    what  loadstar  dmweth  ua  all  ejea  I 


a>da,av*« 


isdreaiL 


View  I  that  lirine  taa,  aee  1  thoae  looka, 
Which  with  delighl  were  wont  t'  amaie  my 


tbeir  trath  hat  been  partly  confirmed  flrom  other  vi 
Boarec^  Sm«  leem*  no  malignity  or  meanne 

RCOrdingfUthftillyhiiimpreaalonaofoneofhlamoat  Do  I  behold  thaTworth,  that  mac  ditine, 

diatinfuiahed  contemporaries.    Tlie  poetry  of  Drum-  Thia  an'a  glory,  by  these  banka  of  mine  t 

mood  liaa  aingnlar  iweetnea*  and  humony  of  'eni-  Then  find  I  true  what  I  long  wiah'd  in  rain ; 

flcatlon.     He  wai  of  the  ictiool  of  Spenaer,  bat  leta  My  much-belaTFd  prince  ia  come  again. 

(tlcreoj  in  thonsht  and  imagination.     Hia  Tairt  im  So  unto  them  whoaa  lenith  ia  the  pole, 

(ia  Dtadi  B/Modiada  (Prince  Henry,  aon  of  James  I.)  When  aii  black  monthi  are  paat,  the  aun  doea  i 

waa  written  in  1611;  hia  Wamltritig  Miaa,  or  lAji  So  sftcr  tempeit  to  aea-loaaeJ  wight*, 

Jli'wr  Foni  FnutiK^  (a  congratulatory  poem  to  King  Fair  Halen'a  htotheta  ihow  their  clearing  light* 

Jamea,  on  hi*  reiitititig  Scotland),  appeared  in  1617,  3o  cornea  Anbia'a  wonder  from  ber  woodi, 

and  placed  liim  among  tlie  greateat  poeta  of  hli  age.  And  far,  far  <^  ia  aeen  by  Uempldi'  flooda  ; 

BiM  nnneta  are  of  a  still  higher  caat,  have  fewer  The  feathei'd  syliane,  cloud-like,  by  bar  fly, 

BCM^t^  and  man  natural  feeding,  eleratioa  at  ten-  And  with  biomphinf  pUwdlti  \mt  th*  tkj  i 


IM 
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Nile  manrelB,  Scrap's  priests  entranced  lUTe, 
And  in  Mjgdonian  stone  her  shape  engrare ; 
In  lasting  cedars  they  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen. 
And  sweet-breath'd  zephjm  curl  the  meadows  green : 
Let  heaTen  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower, 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour  : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  ad6ra 
Which  Jove  rain'd  when  his  blue>eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweare ; 
May  never  uight  rise  from  her  sable  cave  1 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  dedai* 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  Uieir  causes  are  : 
For  murraurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  haip, 
Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair. 
Strew  all  ^'our  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fiur. 
Some  swiitest  footed,  get  them  hence,  and  pmj 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday ; 
Whate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  nun. 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Odiil's  mowi : 
Stone-rolling  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spey^ 
Wild  Severn,  wMch  doth  see  our  long^  day ; 
Nesit,  smoking  suluhur,  Leve,  with  mountains  crown'd. 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd ; 
The  Irish  Rian,  Ken,  the  silver  Arr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  mshy  hair, 
Thc'cr^-stal-streaming  Nith,  loud-oellowing  Clirde, 
Twec<i  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  shall  divide  ; 
Hank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams. 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names  ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts. 
Our  triumphs  ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  guests ; 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  haU, 
Did  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival ; 
This  day  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown 'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound  : 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear, 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 

To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain, 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
CiK)l  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum, 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return. 
That  Uuv.  dear  Prince. 


[Epitaph  <m  Prince  Henry,  ] 

Stay,  passenger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  fmme 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes. 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  fame  : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  brave  spirit,  and  glorious  name^ 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fills  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaranthus,  princelv  rose; 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  bean 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears  ; 

Then  go  and  tell  from  Oadcs  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confin'd. 


ISj  lute,  be  aa  thou  wert  when  thou  didit  grow 
W  ith  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grore. 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  moye, 

•  MUton  has  eoplad  this  Imsfs  In  his  Ljddas^ 

•  inwroBi^i  with  ilfures  dim.  and  oo  the  edft 
Uke  to  that  Haigalne  flower,  iBBoribsd  with  woe. 


And  birds  their  ramagel  did  on  thee  baitov. 

Since  that  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approre^ 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  flow. 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above. 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  I 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more. 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  fainting  ear. 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tew  ; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before  : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  lo«  complain. 

IThe  Praite  of  a  Solitary  Lffe."} 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  ^ve. 

Far  ftom  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

O  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's 

throne. 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  I 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm'd  which  new-bora  flowers  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  I 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  I 
Hie  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights  : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

[To  a  NighHngale.l 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing^st  away  the  early  houn 

Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers: 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 

Thou  thy  Creator's  goodness  dost  declare. 

And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 

A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 

Wlbat  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 

SAttir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
^uite  to  forget  earth's  tunnoils,  spites,  and  wrongs. 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  t 
Sweet  artless  songster  I  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  lurs  of  spheres — yes,  and  to  angels'  lays 

{Sonnets,'] 

In  Mind's  pure  glass  when  I  myself  behold. 
And  lively  see  how  my  best  days  are  spent. 
What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  roU'd, 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  course  b^n,  I,  wearied,  do  repent, 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  love  hath  controU'd 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent.. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief^ 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine. 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief: 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine. 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  plaoe^ 
Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 


I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decayi. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nought  % 
The  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lavs 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  Doog^ 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought. 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  pralaa. 


1  Warbling:  fnm ramagtt  Fnoohi 
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anan  superintended  the  studies  of  that  unfortunate 
princess,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beautiful  of  his  productions,  the  EpHhakanium, 
composed  on  her  first  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  a  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dignity  and  research  with  the 
finer    sensibilities  and    imagination    of  the  poet 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  in  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles 
L    He  died  at  Oxford  in  1641,    Johnston  wrote  a 
number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637),  entitled,  Muact  AvUec^  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan^  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Delicia  Poetamm  Scotonim^ 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  yarious 
authors,  which  reflected  great  honour  on  the  taste 
and  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Critics  have 
been  divided  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  scholar :— *  If  we  look  into  Buch- 
anan,' says  Dr  Beattie,  *  what  can  we  say,  but  that 
the  learned  author,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  true  relish  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  fo  verbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  vigour ;  but  his  choice  of  a  couplet, 
which  keens  the  r^er  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistles  of  Ovid,  was  singularly  injudicious.     As 
psalms  may,  in  prose  as  easily  as  in  verse,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  shoidd  we  seek  to  force  those  divine 
strains  into  the  measures  of  Roman  or  of  modem 
song  ?    He  who  transformed  Livy  into  iambics,  and 
Virgil  into  monkish  rhyme,  did  not,  in  mv  opinion, 
act  more  absurdly.    In  fact,  sentiments  of  devotion 
are  rather  depressed  than  elevated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  versifier.'*     The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Hallam : — *  The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Latin  with  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phrase.    A  sort  of  critical  controversy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  century  as  to  the  versions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnston.    Though  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the 
world.    I  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  that 
Johnston's  Psalms,  all  of  which  arc  in  elegiac  metre, 
do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  style  or  correctness  of  Latinity.    In  the 
137th,  with  whicli  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval,  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too 
much  diflViseness.' 


{Tht  137t^  PtaLm^  hy  Bw^ainaiiL'\ 

Dum  procul  k  patria  moesti  Babylonis  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  liquidas  forti  sedemus  aquas  ; 
Ilia  animum  subiit  species  miseranda  Sionis, 

£t  nunquam  patrii  tecta  videnda  soli. 
Flevimus,  et  gemitus  luctantia  verba  repressit ; 

Inque  sinus  liquidie  dccidit  imber  aquse. 
Muta  super  virides  pendebant  nablia  tamos, 

Et  salices  tacitas  sustinuere  lyras. 
Eoce  ferox  dominus,  Solymie  i>opulator  opimse, 

Exigit  in  mediis  carmina  Iseta  malis  : 
Qui  patriam  exilic  nobis  mutavit  acerbo, 

Nos  jubct  ad  patrios  verba  rcferre  modes, 

•  Biallto's  DisBsrIstioBS,  Motml  sad  CritksL 


Quale  canebamus,  steterai  dum  celsa  Sionia 

Regia,  finitimis  invidlosa  lods. 
Siccine  diyinos  Babylon  irrideat  hynmoa  t 

Audial  et  sanctos  terra  profana  modes  t 
0  Solymse,  6  adyta,  &  sacri  penetralia  templS^ 

UUane  tos  animo  deleat  hora  meo  1 
Comprecor,  antd  meie  capiant  me  obliria  dexti 

Nee  mcmor  argutss  sit  mea  dextra  lyrss  : 
Os  mihi  destituat  vox,  arescente  palato, 

HsBreat  ad  &uoes  aspera  lingua  meas  : 
Prima  mihi  vestne  nisi  sint  praeoonia  laudis  ; 

Hinc  nisi  Isetitia  sureat  oriso  mcse. 
At  tu  (qusB  nostne  insultavit  Iseta  rapinss) 

Ocntis  Idumsese  tu  memor  esto,  pater. 
Diripite,  ex  imis  evertite  fundamentis, 

iBquaque  (clamabant)  reddite  tecta  solo. 
Tu  quoque  cmdeles  Babylon  dabis  impia  poMi 

Et  rexaim  instabiles  experiere  vices. 
Felix  qui  nostris  accedet  cladibus  ultor, 

Reddet  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  damna  tuunL 
Felix  qui  tenero  consperget  saxa  cerebro, 

Eripiens  gremio  pignora  cara  tuo. 

The  Fim  of  May. 

[TnmBUted,  as  U  the  mibfequeDt  piece,  from  tbo  Im 
Buchanan,  by  the  late  Mr  Robort  Hogg.] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  First  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play. 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance,  and  sonj^ 
And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long  I 

Hail  !  of  the  seasons  honour  bright. 
Annual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reviving  summer's  reign, 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  ! 
When  Spring's  mild  air  at  Nature's  birth 
First  breath 'd  unon  the  new-form'd  earth  | 
Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold. 
Without  flx'd  law,  spontaneous  roU'd  ; 
Such  zephyrs,  in  continual  gales, 
Pass'd  temperate  along  the  vales. 
And  soften 'd  and  refresh'd  the  soil. 
Not  broken  yet  by  human  toil  ; 
Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Those  plains  where  fell  disease's  moaa 
And  frail  old  age  are  both  unknown. 
Such  winds  with  gentle  whispers  spread 
Among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
And  shake  the  cypresses  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmurs  soft  and  slow. 
Perhaps  when  God  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire. 
And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Times  happy,  void  of  sin  and  pain. 
The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath. 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 

Hail  !  glory  of  the  fleeting  year  I 
Hail !  day  the  fairest,  happiest  here  I 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by, 
And  emblem  of  fiiturity  ! 

OnNecnxu 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woes^ 
And  all  my  ills,  that  day  arose, 
When  on  the  fair  Nescra's  eyes. 

Like  stars  that  shine. 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  suxprife, 

I  gazed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glaaoiy 
A  shivering  o'er  my  body  burst. 

As  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  dance 
When  western  breeni  stir  them  tdnlt ; 
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My  heui  forth  from  my  breast  to  go, 
And  mix  with  her*8  already  wanting, 

Now  heat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro. 
With  eager  fondnees  leaping,  pantingi 

Just  aa  a  boj,  whose  nourioe  woos  him. 
Folding  his  jonng  limbs  in  her  bosom. 
Heeds  not  caresses  from  another. 
But  tuns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother. 
When  she  may  once  regazd  him  watdies. 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Jnat  aa  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  cannot  fly,  yet  constant  trying, 
Ita  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  Tain  desire  of  flying. 

TlioUy  waiy  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  lire  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring, 
ThMt  thou  might*8t  nerer  mischief  catch, 
Plac*d'st  jfou,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  Tifilanoe  that  knew  no  rest. 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  yoQ,  induc'd  by  dalliance  deep. 
Or  guile,  or  OTercome  by  sleep  ; 
Or  else  hare  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soiil  then  fled  and  left 
Ue  q>iritles8,  of  mind  bereft 

Then  cease  to  weep ;  use  is  there  non« 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone ; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled. 
You  more  not  by  the  tears  you  shed ; 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
If  yon  do  not  intreat,  and  gain, 
Tlien  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
l}pon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
You  sightless  in  tout  sockets  roll, 
Eztinguish*d  by  her  eves*  bright  blase, 
Aa  I  Mire  been  deprird  of  heart  and  s< 
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Kotwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Spenser,  it  is  not  in  general  yersiflcation  that  the 
poetical  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
manifested.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  ot 
Etizabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  oomposition  and  re- 
presentation, coinciding  with  that  love  of  splendour, 
chiTalrons  feeling,  and  romantic  adventures,  which 
animated  the  court,  rose  with  sudden  and  wonderAil 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  England. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  the  dawn  of  modem  dvi- 
lisation,  most  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
sessed a  rude  kind  of  theatriod  entertainment,  con- 
sisting, not  in  those  exhibitions  of  natural  character 
«nd  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal Bupeniatand  events  of  the  Old  and  New  T^sta- 
Bwnts,  and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  tiiey 
were  denominated  Jfirocfes,  or  Miraeie  Pla^  Ori- 
ginally, they  appear  to  have  been  acted  by,  and  under 
the  immediate  management  of^  the  clergy,  who  are 
vnderrtood  to  have  deemed  them  fkvourable  to  the 
diflyiabn  of  religkms  feeling ;  though,  from  the  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
fime  and  Indeoaroas  in  1^  highest  degree^  A 
mirsde  play,  vpon  the  story  of  St  Kathoine,  and 
hi  the  Vrendi  language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in 
11H|  and  how  knig  nch  entertainments  may  have 
piwloiisly  existed  in  Enriand  is  not  known.  From 
the  year  1S68  to  1577,  tbej  were  performed  almost 
every  year  in  Cheater  $  and  there  were  few  Urge 
cities  whidi  were  not  then  regaled  in  a  similar  man- 
BV|  tvoi  in  Scotland  they  were  not  unknown.   The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  excluding  the  Deity,  were 
introduced  into  them. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  persons  represent* 
ing  sentiments  and  abstract  ideas,  such  aa  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introducM*d  into  the 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  tlic  composition  of  an  im« 
proved  kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  characters,  and  termed  Moral  Playt.  These 
were  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  miracles, 
in  as  far  as  they  endeavoured  to  convey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  occasion  to  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  devil,  who,  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  and  perpetually  beaten  bv 
an  attendant  character,  called  the  Fire,  served  to 
enliven  what  must  have  been  at  the  best  a  sober, 
though  well-meant  entertainment  The  Cradle  of 
Security,  Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head,  Impatient  Poverty, 
and  the  Marriage  o/^^iadom  and  Wit,  are  the  names 
of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIIL  It  was  about  tliat  time  that  acting 
first  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  miracles 
and  moral  plays  had  previously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  nv^mbers  of  trad- 
ing incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
oocasionally,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  fes- 
tivity. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters  had 
been  an  improvement  upon  those  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  persons  onlv,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actual  characters  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  employed  only  a  set  of 
impersonated  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  real 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  and  not  less  so  to  im- 
press tliem  with  moral  truths,  than  a  being  who 
onl^  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gr^ 
dually  took  place  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be  studied, 
and  from  the  improved  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  genuine  English  drama  took  its  rise. 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  moral 
plays  and  the  modem  drama,  the  Interludes  of  John 
Hetwood  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Hennr  YIII.  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  dramatic  compositions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  1521,  generally  re- 
presented some  ludicrous  familiar  incident,  in  a 
st^le  of  the  broadest  and  coarsest  farce,  but  yet 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent  One,  called  the 
Four  P*i,  turns  upon  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  which  shall  tell  the  grossest 
falsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  never  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his 
life,  takes  the  rest  oif  their  guard,  all  of  whom  de- 
ckre  it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  ever  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  drollery.  One  of  Heywo<Ml*s  chief 
objects  seems  to  have  been  to  satirise  Uie  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writers  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  David  Lyndsay*s  Saiire  of  the 
Three  EmUmUm,  acted  in  Soothud'  in  1539,  was  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  from  its  very  commencement, 
was  divided  into  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude  enter- 
tainments above  described,  not  to  speak  of  the  pra« 
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JOHN  LTLT. 

3'oHM  Ltlt,  bom  in  Kent  in  1554,  produoed  nine 
plaji  between  the  yean  1579  and  1600.  They 
were  mottly  written  for  court  entertainments,  and 
performed  bv  the  scholars  of  St  Paulas.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  as  Sappho  and  Phaon^  Endvmum, 
the  Maid's  Metamorp/umSf  &c  His  style  is  affected 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  the  Me- 
tamorphosis, 'oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
sometimes  hard  conceits;  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
yielding.'  By  his  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  o/^  Wit, 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerful  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.  His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  school  Hazlitt 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lyly*s  Endymion,  but  eri- 
dently  from  the  feelings  and  sentiments  it  awakened, 
rather  than  the  poetry.  *  I  know  few  things  more 
perfect  in  characteristic  painting/  he  remarks, 
*  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who,  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas*s  ears, 
fancy  that  "  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk  ;**  nor  more  affecting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  **  Behold  the  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree.**  *  There  are 
finer  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  in  the  woods — 

Adorned  with  the  presence  of  my  lore, 
The  woods  1  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prore, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  every  way, 
Because  they  still  would  hare  her  go  astray, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  have  her  seen, 
Onlv  because  they  would  be  ever  ^reen, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  banish  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fairies — 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
With  the  night  begins  our  day  : 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall. 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee, 
Two  bv  two,  and  three  by  three, 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

The  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  lyricaL  The 
■ongs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  are  in  his  drama 
of  Alexander  and  Campatpe,  written  about  1 583 : — 

Cupid  and  Campaape* 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 
At  cards  for  xisses  ;  Cupid  paid. 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrowi, 
His  mother's  doves  and  team  of  sparrows ; 
Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip — the  rose 
Growing  on's  diieek,  but  none  knows  how  ; 
With  uese  the  crystal  on  his  brow, 
'    And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin ; 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 
Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee  t 
What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  ! 

Song, 

What  bird  so  sines,  vet  so  does  wail  t 
O  *tis  the  ravish'd  nightingale — 
JoR.  j»g»  jtt«»  jug— tweu— she  cries, 
And  stul  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Brave  prick-song  I  who  is't  now  we  hear  t 
None  but  iht  \m.  so  shrill  and  dear. 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  mom  not  waxing  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  1  but  what  a  prettv  note. 
Poor  Robin  red-breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
'  Cuckoo  1*  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

GEORGE  PEELE. 

George  Peele  held  the  situation  of  city  poet  and 
conductor  of  pageants  for  the  court  He  was  also 
an  actor  and  a  shareholder  with  Shakspeare  and 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  1584, 
his  Arraignment  of  Paris,  a  court  show,  was  repre- 
sented before  Elizabeth.  The  author  was  then  a 
young  man,  who  had  recently  left  Christ-church, 
Oxfoni  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  Eng- 
lish historical  plav  in  his  Edward  I.  The  style  of 
this  piece  is  turgid  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  England,  we  see  something  of  the 
high-sounding  kingly  speeches  in  Shakspeare's  his- 
torical plays  :— 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings. 
Whose  chivalry  hath  royal  is'd  thy  fame. 
That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale. 
Proclaiming  oonouests,  spoils,  and  victories. 
Rings  glorious  ecnoes  through  the  farthest  worid  I 
What  warlike  nation,  train  d  in  feats  of  anus. 
What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd. 
What  climate  under  the  meridian  nigns. 
Or  frozen  zone  under  his  brumal  stage, 
Ent  have  not  quak'd  and  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerora  1 
Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  Fraac^ 
Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  arms. 
Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings. 
Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kingk 
And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  championa. 
Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame^ 
Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  fill'd  with  the  breath  of  men. 
That  throueh  the  world  admire  his  manliness. 
And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  your  glory,  and  our  son, 
Wi<^  troops  of  conquering  lords  and  warlike  knights, 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  host. 
Higher  than  all  his  army  by  the  head. 
Marching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes  I 
And  we,  nis  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  also  author  of  the  Old  Witee*  Tale^  a  legen- 
ditiy  *toTy,  part  in  prose,  and  part  in  blank  verse, 
which  am>rded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  €sble  of 
OomuB.  The  Old  Wives*  Tale  was  printed  in  1595, 
as  acted  by  *  the  Queen's  Migesty's  Flayers.'  The 
greatest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  dnuna,  the 
Jjove  of  Kina  David  and  Fair  BetksaAe,  with  the 
tragedy  of  ^&sa^,  which  Mr  Campbell  terms  *tbo 
earliest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be 
traced  In  our  dramatic  poetry.'  The  date  of  represen- 
tation of  this  drama  is  not  known :  it  was  not  printed 
till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  his 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele  wtm  whoDy 
insignificant  It  is  not  probable  that  Peele's  play  was 
written  before  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  it  a  direct 
plagiarism  from  the  Faery  Queen  of  Spenwr.  We 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delicate  poetical 
fimcv  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect 
of  his  blank  Terse  iiita  wantof  Tarie^:  the  art  of 
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▼mrjin^  the  piraief  and  modulating  the  Tene  with- 
out the  aid  of  rhjme  had  not  yet  been  generally 
adopted.  In  David  and  Betluabe  thif  monotony  it 
less  obserrable,  because  his  lines  are  smoother,  and 
there  is  a  play  of  rich  ^nd  luxurious  fancy  in  some 
of  the  scenes. 

Prdoffue  to  King  David  and  Pair  Bdhaabe, 

Of  IfraePs  iweetest  singer  now  I  sing. 

His  holy  style  and  happy  yictories  ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  in  that  inspiring  dew. 

Archangels  'stilled  nom  the  breath  of  Jotc, 

IK^king  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

Hearen  rain'd  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  SinM. 

( ^pon  the  bosom  of  his  iToiy  lute 

The  cherubim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts ; 

And  when  his  consecmted  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  ravishing  harp, 

He  gave  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

That,  wingi*dwith  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Their  crystal  armour  at  his  conouering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician. 

And  of  his  beauteous  son,  I  preM  to  sing ; 

Then  help,  divine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

Upon  the  wings  of  mv  well-temper'd  verse, 

The  hearers'  minds  above  the  towers  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrice  haughty  flight, 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thv  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  reeble  muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

BsTasABB  and  her  maid  bathing.   King  David  sbovsi 

ThaSoof. 

Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  temper'd  with  sweet  air. 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair  : 
Shine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me. 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  mo  ; 
Shadow  (my  sweet  nurse)  keep  me  from  burning. 
Make  not  my  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning. 
I>et  not  my  bnuity's  fire 
Inflame  unstaid  desire, 
Nor  pierce  any  bright  eye 
That  wandereth  li^tly. 

BethMbe.  Come,  gentle  zephyr,  trick'd  with  those 
perfumes 
That  ent  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  love, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
This  shade  (sun  proof)  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  smoother  than  this  waveless  spring. 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances'  cannot  pierce. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air. 
Goddess  of  lue  and  governess  of  health. 
Keeps  eveiy  fountain  fresh  and  arbour  sweet ; 
No  brasen  gate  her  passage  can  repulse. 
Nor  bushv  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  breath. 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  brin|;  delicate  perfumes, 
TooIav  tlie  wantons  with  us  through  the  leaves. 

thxtd.  What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 
wonders  pierce 
My  soul,  inocinsed  with  a  sudden  fire  I 
Hliat  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paradise, 
Eiyoys  the  beantr  of  so  fair  a  dame  1 
Fair  £va,  plac'd  m  perfect  happiness. 
Lending  her  praise-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens. 
Struck  with  tne  accents  of  archangels'  tunes. 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts 
Than  this  fair  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  pUin  that  bean  her  pleasant  wei^t. 
Be  still  enamell'd  with  discoiour'd  flowen ; 
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That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  souxes^ 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  ciysolites  ; 
The  bnm  let  be  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourw  ; 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower, 
Bear  manna  every  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hcrmon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beard. 

Enter  CusAV. 

See,  Oisay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  the  king, 
In  all  the  land  the  lA)rd  subdued  to  me. 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar. 
Sweeter  than  flames  of  fine  perfumed  myrrh  ; 
And  cornel ier  than  the  silver  clouds  that  dance 
On  zephyr's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Cusay,  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Rabath  siege  with  Joab  t 

David,  Go  now  and  bring  her  quickly  to  the  king  ; 
Tell  her,  her  sraoes  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

Cuiay.  1  will,  my  lord.  [Exit,    ;, 

David,    Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash  in  Darid's 
bower 
In  water  mixed  with  purest  almond  flower. 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires. 
Verdure  to  earth,  and  to  that  verdure  flowen. 
To  flowers  sweet  odoun,  and  to  odours  wings. 
That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kings. 


Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe, 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair  • 
To  'joy  her  love  ril  build  a  kingly  bower. 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joys, 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests, 
In  oblioue  tumings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  tne  circles  of  her  curious  walks. 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  easeful  sleep. 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  says  justly,  that  the  line  '  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  hundred  streams*  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas- 
sage. It  is  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  1^6 
died  before  1599,  and  seems,  Kke  most  of  his  dra- 
matic brethren,  to  have  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  poverty.  A  volume  of  Merry  Cba- 
ceited  Jeats,  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1607,  which  shows  thi^  he  was 
not  scrupulous  as  to  tiie  means  of  lelieving  his 
necessities. 

THOMAS  KTDw 

In  1588,  Thomas  Ktd  prod«eed  his  play  of  Hierth- 
nimo  or  Jeronimo,  and  some  years  afterwards  a  second 
part  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Spanigh  Tragedy^  or 
Hienmimo  it  Mad  Agaim,  This  second  part  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  more  editions  tiian  any 
play  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  was  revived 
in  1801,  and  f^irther  ad^tions  in  1602.  These  new 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  *  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  play,'  and  so  superior  to  Jonson%  acknowledged 
works,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
*  more  potent  spirif  than  Ben.  This  seems  refhiing 
too  much  in  critidsmr  Kyd,  like  MarloV,  often 
verges  upon  bombast,  and  '  deals  large^  in  blood 
and  death.' 
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THOMAS  NA8H. 

Thomas  Nash,  a  lively  satirist,  who  amused  the 
town  with  his  attacks  on  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
Puritans,  wrote  a  comedy  called  Summer*a  Last  Wiil 
and  Tettamaii,  which  was  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1592.  He  was  also  concerned  with 
Harlow  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Qwen  of 
Carthage,  He  was  imprisoned  for  being  the  author 
of  a  satirical  play,  never  printed,  called  the  laU  of 
Doas,  Another  piece  of  Nash's,  entitled  the  Supoti- 
eatum  of  Pierce  Pennilest  to  the  Devils  was  printea  in 
1592,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  ChrisCs  Teare 
over  Jerusalem,  Nash  was  a  native  of  Leostoff,  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1 564 ;  he  was 
of  St  John*s  college,  Cambridge,  He  died  about 
the  year  1600,  after  a  *  life  spent,'  he  says,  *  in 
fimtastical  satirism,  in  whose  veins  heretofore  I 
mispent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours.'  He  was  the  Churchill  of  his  day,  and 
was  much  famed  for  his  satires.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries remarks  of  him,  in  a  happy  couplet — 

His  stvle  was  wittv,  though  he  had  some  gall, 
SometiuDg  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

Return  JHm  Pamattui. 

Tlie  versification  of  Kash  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
The  following  is  from  his  comedy  of '  Summer's  Last 
Will  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  blank  verse :  great  part  of  the  play  Is  in 
prose: — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiously  to  climb. 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  far  into  the  fire. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing, 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  stat«  uf  men  in  honour  placed  : 
They  are  gold  vessels  made  for  servile  uses ; 
High  trees  that  keep  the  weather  from  low  houses, 
But  cannot  shield  the  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  spreat  as  to  be  envied. 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

In  his  poem  of  Pierce  Penniless,  Nash  draws  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar — 

Ah,  worthless  wit  I  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent : 
111  thrive  the  foll^  that  bewitch'd  me  so  1 
Vain  thoughts  adieu  I  for  now  I  will  repent — 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed. 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Foigive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth, 
And  baja  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch, 
Since  miseiy  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth. 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breach  ; 
Ah,  friends  1 — no  friends  that  then  ungentle  frown 
When  changing  fortune  casts  us  headlong  down. 


BOBBRT  OBKBHE. 

Robert  Gseene,  a  more  distinguished  dramatist, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  native  of  Norfolk,  as 
be  ^dds '  Norfoiciensis*  to  his  name,  In  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions.    He  was  educated  at  Claro-Hall,  Cam- 

j  bridge,  and  in  1583  appeared  as  an  autiior.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  beeii  in  orders,  and  to  have  held  the 
Ticarage  c^  ToUesburyt  in  Essex,  as,  in  1565,  Robert 
Greene,  tiie  vicar,  loet  his  preferment.  The  plays  of 
Greene  are  the  Hisiorg  of  Orlando,  Friar  Bacom  and 
Friar  Bungay,  AlphomMue,  King  of  ArragonfGeorm-a' 
Green,  the  Fimner  of  Wak^fiM,  James  /F.,  and  the 

'  Lookii^f-ffla§sJbrLondmamdEaglaiid:ibi$lU^ 

i _^ 


written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Greene  died 
in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  siud,  to  a  surfeit  of 
red  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine !  Besides  hb  plays, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Pandosto^ 
the  Trittmph  of  Time,  1588,  was  the  source  from 
which  Shakspeare  derived  the  plot  of  his  Winter's 
Tale,  Some  lines  contained  in  this  tale  are  T917 
beautiful : — 

Ah,  were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair, 

Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so. 

Then  were  my  hopes  greater  than  my  despaii^^ 

Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  notbinf  woe. 

Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 

That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  toudi. 

Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 

Under  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 

So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose, 

Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower ; 

^Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  sprny  she  grows, 

Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower ; 

Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck *d  and  worn. 

She  would  be  gather  d  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

The  blank  verse  of  Greene  approaches  next  to  that 
of  Marlow,  though  less  energetic.  His  iraaginatioo 
was  llvelv  and  discursive,  fond  of  legendary  lore,  and 
filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  lin  his 
Orlando,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight. 

Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phoebe's  train, 

Spreadifac  thy  kindness  through  the  jarring  orbs. 

That  in  their  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers  ; 

Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  coune^ 

And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 

Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even, 

Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 

Sweet  solitary  groves,  whereas  the  nymf^ 

With  pleasance  laugh  to  see  the  satyrs  play. 

Witness  Orlando's  &ith  unto  his  love. 

Tread  she  these  lawns  t — kind  Flora,  boast  thypridt* 

Seek  she  for  shades  ! — spread,  cedars,  for  her  sake. 

Fair  Flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowen. 

Sweet  crystal  springs. 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven  I  Ah  heaven,  that  knows  my 

thought  1 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought. 

Passages  like  this  prove  that  Greene  soooeeds  wdl, 
as  Hidlam  remarks,  *  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a 
little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspeare  fre- 
quently gives  to  his  princes  and  courtiers,  and  which 
renders  some  unimpassioncd  scenes  in  the  historic 
plays  effective  and  brilliant'  IVofessor  Tieck  gives 
nim  the  high  praise  of  possessing  *  a  happy  talent,  a 
clear  spirit,  and  a  lively  imaginaUon.*  His  comHulies 
have  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  farcical 
humour.  George-a-Green  is  a  shrewd  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Muian,  ftc,  and  who^ 
aftar  various  tricks,  receives  the  pardon  of  King 
Edward— 

Geoige-a-Oreen,  give  me  thv  hand  :  there  is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyseu. 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  hut  tnitk. 

■ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  hnmoor 
and  practical  jokes  in  the  play :  it  is  in  a  scene  be- 
tween George  and  his  servant : — 

Jenkin,  This  fellow  comes  to  me. 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom  :  you  slave, 
Said  he,  bold  my  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  cold  in  his  feat. 
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No,  mMTTj,  ihall  he,  fir,  qaoth  I ; 
111  laj  my  cloAk  undenieath  him. 
I  took  my  doAk,  ipread  it  all  along, 
And  hit  hoxie  on  the  midst  of  it. 

Onrye,  Thou  clown,  did'ft  thou  let  hii  hone  upon 

thy  cloak  f 
Jenttn.  Ay,  hut  nuuk  how  I  tenred  him. 
Madge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the 

ditch. 
But  I  plucked  out  mj  knife,  cut  four  holei  in  mj 

cloak. 
And  made  his  horM  stand  on  the  bare  ground. 

*  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay*  is  Greene's  best 
comedy.  His  firiars  are  conjurors,  and  the  piece  con- 
dudes  with  one  of  their  pupils  being  carried  off  to 
hell  on  the  back  of  one  of  Friar  Baoon*s  devils.  Mr 
Collier  thinks  Uiis  was  one  of  the  latest  instances  of 
the  devil  bdng  brought  upon  the  stage  in  propria 
nenoma.  The  play  was  acted  in  1591,  but  may  hare 
been  produced  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

In  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh 
at  hakjd,  Greene  wrote  a  tract  called  A  Groafi  Worth 
of  Wit,  Bought  with  a  Milium  of  Bqtentance,  in  which 
be  deplores  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  Kash,  *nd 
also  gives  ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances,  *  that 
spend  their  wit  in  making  plavs.'  Marlow  he 
accuses  of  atheism :  Lodge  he  designates  '  young 
Juvenal,'  and  '  a  sweet  boy  ;*  Peele  he  considers  too 
good  for  the  stage ;  and  he  glances  thus  at  Shaks- 
peare: — 'For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt 
in  a  pUyer*8  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
bast out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being 
an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own 
conceit,  tiie  only  Shake-acene  in  a  country.'  The 
punning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  palpable:  the 
•zpressions,  *  tiger's  heart,'  &c.  are  a  parody  on  the 
liiie  in  Henry  VL,  part  tMrd — 

O  tiger's  heart  wn^  in  a  woman's  hide. 

The  l^mter's  Tale  is  believed  to  be  one  of  8haks- 
peare's  late  dramas,  not-  written  till  long  after 
Greene's  da^th ;  consequently,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
unhappy  man  could  not  allude  to  the  plagiarism  dT 
the  {uot  from  his  tale  of  Pandosta  Some  forgotten 
play  of  Greene  and  his  fHends  may  have  b^n  al- 
luded to ;  perhaps  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shaks- 
peare constructed  his  Henry  VL,  for  in  one  of  these, 
the  line,  *  O  tiger's  heart,'  &c.,  also  occurs.  These 
old  plays,  however,  seem  above  the  pitch  of  Greene 
in  tragedy.  The  *  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  pub- 
lished af^  Greene's  death  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
Henry  Cbettle,  who,  in  the  prefkce  to  a  subsequent 
work,  apok)gised  indirectly  for  the  allusion  to  Shaks- 
peare. *  I  am  as  sorry,*  he  says,  '  as  if  the  original 
fkolt  had  been  my  &ult,  because  myself  have  seen 
his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the 
qmlity  he  processes.  Besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
iMoesty,  and  his  noetious  grace  in  writing,  that  ap- 
proves his  art'  This  is  a  valuable  statement :  fhll 
jQstioe  is  done  to  Shakspeare's  moral  worth  and  dvO 
deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as  an  actor  and 
author.  Cbettle's  apology  or  explanation  was  made 
inl59S. 

The  coodusion  of  Greene's '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wlf 
contains  more  pathos  than  all  his  plays :  it  is  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sor- 
rowing in  repentance : — 

'  But  now  return  I  agun  to  you  three  (Mail^, 
Lodge,  and  Peele),  knowing  my  miseiy  is  to  you  no 
sews  :  and  let  me  heartily  intreat  you  to  be  warned 
bjjr  my  harms.  Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irre- 
IwiiHii  irtthf  i^ry f  ^w**^f'****'t!'tt  fiv  lnt4,  aMwr  thmt 


epicures,  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome 
to  your  can  ;  aiid  when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of 
mastership,  remember  Robert  Greene  f  whom  they  have 
often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  or  comfort.  Re- 
member, gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  light- 
tapers  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintain  ;  these,  with  wind-^mflTed  wrath,  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, with  drunkenness  put  out,  wiUi  negligence 
let  fall.  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff. 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would 
begin  ;  desirous  that  you  should  live,  though  ^*T"fflf 
be  dying. — Robert  Orxenx.' 


<    Conteni—A  SomeL 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
(The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  :     -" 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angry  fh>wn. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  hlisi^ 
B^gars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 
The  cottage  that  afibrds  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean,  that  'grees  with  country  music  best, 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  n^usic's  fare. 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliis  ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

j     [SephatiaU  Song  to  her  ChOd^ 
After  cacsping  from  Shlpwreok.] 

Mother's  wag,  pretty  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy, 

Wlien  thy  father  first  did  see 

Sach  a  boy  by  him  and  me. 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe,  ^ 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so  ; 

When  he  had  lefl  his  pretty  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enou^  for  thea. 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  baby  leap'd  ; 

More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide ; 

He  must  go,  he  must  kiis 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless ; 

For  he  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  I 

• 

The  ShqJkerd  (md  his  Wife, 

It  was  near  a  thicky  shade. 

That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made, 

Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh. 

That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  pry ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wife, 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life. 

That  Coridon  oommendeth  so^ 

All  other  lives  to  over-go.* 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  flocks  of  sheep : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play, 

She  tuned  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  housewift  know. 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingers  sew. 

He  was  younc,  his  coat  was  men. 

With  welts  of  white  seamed  between. 

Turned  over  with  a  fli^), 

TluU  breast  and  bosom  in  did  wrap^ 

Skirts  side  and  piloted  trte, 

Hsemly  hanging  to  nis  knesu 
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A  whittle  with  a  silTer  ch*pe  ; 
Cloftk  wu  ruMet,  and  the  c»pe 
Serred  for  a  bonnet  oft. 
To  ahroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 
A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red, 
With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 
A  bottle  full  of  countiy  whi^         , 
By  the  shepherd's  side  did  lig ; 
And  in  a  little  bush  hard  bj, 
Tliere  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie. 
Who,  while  his  master  'can  to  slero. 
Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 
The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain, 
For,  thouffh  his  'parel  was  but  plain, 
Tet  doon^  the  authors  soothlj  say. 
His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gaj ; 
And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss. 
Fairer  was  not  Tityrus, 
Nor  Menalcas,  whom  thej  call 
The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  1 
Seeming  him  was  his  wife. 
Both  in  line  and  in  life. 
Fair  she  was,  as  fair  might  be, 
Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 
Buxom,  blithe,  and  young,  I  weoi. 
Beauteous,  like  a  summer's  queen ; 
For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued. 
As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 
With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 
Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 
-Lore  did  lie  within  her  eyes. 
In  ambuah  for  some  wanton  prize  ; 
A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 
Condon  had  never  seen. 
Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may. 
Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 
She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head  ; 
Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 
Ix>ng  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent ; 
«      Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 
\^      A  neck  as  white  as  whales',  bone, 
Compast  witK~a  lace  of  ntone  ; 
Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was. 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  glass  ; 
SvLcn  a  shepheni's  wife  as  she. 
Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

[PhHador,  Melng  this  eouple  •itttaf  thus  loringty,  noted  the 
eoDOord  of  country  amity,  and  began  to  conjecture  with  him- 
arif.  what  a  sweet  kind  of  life  tliaeemen  use.  wlio  were  by  tlielr 
Mrth  too  low  fbr  dignity,  and  by  their  fortunes  too  simple  for 
•nvj  •  wdl,  be  thought  to  fall  in  prattle  with  them,  had  not 
the  shepherd  taken  his  pipe  in  hancU  and  began  to  play,  and 
his  wife  to  alng  out,  this  roundday : — ] 

Ah  !  what  is  Iotc  !  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
Ai  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain ! 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  meny  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  racnier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require, 
Where  shepherds,  carclenn,  carol  by  the  fire : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  lores  such  sweet  dettires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephml  swain  t 

He  kisaeth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  cunl,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat. 
And  blither  too : 


For  kings  hare  often  feait  when  they  lap. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  thur  eup : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  coon  try  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephod  swain  t 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  at  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down. 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill. 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countnr  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shephod  swun  t 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  aa  blith* 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too : 
For  kines  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  Aepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countnr  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  iwain  t 

THOMAS  LODOB. 

Thomas  Lodge  was  an  actor  in  London  in  1584. 
He  had  previously  been  a  servitor  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  (1573),  and  had  accompanied  Captain  Claire 
in  bis  voyage  to  the  Canafy  Islands.  He  ilrtt 
studied  law  at  Lincoln*s  Inn,  but  afterwards  JP^ 
tised  medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  ItfJ).  at 
Avignon.  In  1.590,  he  published  a  novel  called  ifoso- 
ImtL  Euphues*  Goiden  Legaqf^  in  which  he  recom- 
mends ttie  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part  of 
this  work  (the  story  of  Rosalind)  Shakspeare  oon- 
stnicted  his  Am  You  Like  It  If  we  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  vrrote  first  sketches  of  the  *  Win  ter^sTak^ 
and  *  As  Tou  Like  It,*  before  1 592  (as  he  did  of '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  *  Hamlet,'  &&),  we  may  account  for 
Greene's  charge  of  plagiarism,  by  assuming  that  the 
words  *  beautified  with  our  feathers,'  referred  to  the 
tales  of  *  Pandosto*  and  *  Rosalind.'  In  1594,  Lodge 
wrote  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War, 
Lively  set  forth  in  the  True  TVaaediee  of  Marius  ami 
Sylla ;  this  play  is  heavy  and  uninteresting,  but 
Lodge  had  the  good  taste  to  foOow  Harlow's  Tarn- 
burlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  blank  Terse.  For  ex- 
ample— 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man  ; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree, 
The  pleasant  flowere  bedeck  the  painted  springs 
Even  60  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play,  A  Looking- GhsM  for  London  and  England^ 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  ii\e  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptural  story 
of  Nineveh  to  the  city  of  London,  and  anudst  drunken 
bufibonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  powers 
fViI  satirical  writing.  Lodge  sJso  wrote  a  volume  ol 
satires  and  other  poems,  translated  Josephua,  and 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  He 
was  living  in  1600,  as  is  proved  by  ins  obtaining  that 
year  a  pass  from  the  privy  council,  permitting  him- 
self and  his  friend,  *  Henry  Savell,  gent.,'  to  travel 
into  the  archduke's  country,  taking  with  them  lira  jcr- 
vantgy  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  debts  due 
them  there.  The  actor  and  drunatist  had  now 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealthy  physician: 
Lodge  liad  profited  by  Greene's  example  and  warning: 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  of  the  plague  in 
tetcrober  1685. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  labours  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  their  joint  play,  but  the  former  was 
certainly  the  most  dramatic  in  his  talents.  In  Lodge^e 
•Rosalind.' «hereisadel]ghtfUspiritorn»Mrtlcfimqr 
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md  a  love  of  nmtore  that  marki  tht  tnM  poet    We 

Kibjoin  iome  of  hit  minor  pieces  »^ 

[Beaitfy.] 

Like  to  the  dear  in  highest  sphere, 
Where  all  imperial  gloiT  uiines, 

Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair. 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines : 

Her  cgres  are  sapphires  set  in  snow, 
Renninff  heaTen  by  ereij  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  they  glow, 
And  I  do  tiemble  when  I  think.* 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face  ; 
Or  like  the  silrer  crimson  shroud. 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  gnoe. 

Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses. 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbour  nigh  ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses. 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 
Where  Lore  himself  imprison'd  lies, 

To  watch  for  fiances,  erery  hour. 
From  her  diTine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 

Her  body  cTerywhere  is  fed. 
Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  riew. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  LoTC  forsakes  his  hear^nly  fires. 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

^      {RotalmeTt  Madrigoi,] 

Lore  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 
Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me. 
Now  with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest. 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye ! 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  perdieth  he 
With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee, 
The  liYe-lonff  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  eTerr  loToly  thing. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting ; 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye ! 

Else  I  with  roses  ereiy  day 
W^l  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play, 
For  your  offence  ; 
111  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  yon  in, 
1*11  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
111  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  1  what  hereby  shall  I  win. 
If  he  gainsay  me  t 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boj 
With  many  a  rod  ! 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  th^  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mme  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O,  Cupid  1  so  thou  pity  me. 
Span  aot^  but  pla J  thee. 


) 


{Love,} 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies. 

Lots  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes ; 

If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  ground, 

LoTO  then  in  cTery  flower  is  found ; 

Seairrh  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pun, 

Lore  meets  me  in  the  shade  again  ; 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  groTe, 

E*en  there  I  meet  with  saovd  lore  ; 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring, 

E*en  on  the  brink  I  hear  nim  sing  ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me. 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  I 


CHBZBTOPHEB  HARLOW. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspeare*s  precursors  in  the 
drama  was  Christophee  Mablow — a  fiery  iroagi- 
natiTe  spirit,  who  first  imparted  consistent  character 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  finelj 
modulate<l  and  varied  blank  Terse.  Mariow  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  bom  about  the  year  1562,  and  is 
said  to  hare  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canter- 
bury. He  had  a  learned  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1587.  Prerious  to  this,  he  had  written  his  tragedy  of 
TanUnuiaine  the  Great,  which  was  snooessfblly  brought 
out  on  the  stage,  and  long  oontinoed  a  farourite. 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  Pistol  quote,  in  ridicale, 
part  of  this  play — 

Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  ke» 

But,  amidst  the  rant  and  fbstian  of  *  Tamburiaine,* 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur, 
and  the  versification  justifies  the  oomj^iment  aft^- 
wards  paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  woi^  *  Harlow's 
mighty  line.*  His  high-sounding  blank  verse  is  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  features.  Mariow  now 
oommenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  was  soon  incapa- 
citated for  the  stage  bv  breaking  his  leg  *  in  one  lewd 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Dr 
Fauatue,  exhibits  a  fir  wider  ranse  of  dramatic  power 
than  his  first  tragedy.  The  hero  studies  necro- 
mancy, and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to 
Lndler,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  at 
his  command,  and  unlimited  enjojrment  for  twen|^- 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  di£Je- 
rent  countries,  *  calls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,' 
and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  length  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  beromes  due,  and  a  party  of 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
daim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  pbt 
afforded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  ad- 
venture, and  Mariow  has  constructed  firom  it  a 
powerful  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  most  thrilling 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  preter- 
natural machinerr,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
The  ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wonder  is  ex- 
cited by  his  necromancy  and  his  strange  compact 
with  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fkirly  sympathise  with 
him  till  all  his  disguises  are  sti^Md  off,  and  his 
meretricious  splendour  is  sncceedV  by  horror  and 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  everw 
lasting  ruin,  waiting  for  the  fatal  moment,  implor- 
ing, yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain- 
ing interest,  fervid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathos, 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart»  and  proclaims  the 
full  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet. 
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ISoanafrom  Marfoufi  PauUm,'\ 
Faustus. — ^Waoiisr.  his  Benruit. 

FanuL  Say,  Wagner,  thou  hast  peniaed  mj  wilL 
How  dos^  thou  like  it ! 

Wag,  Sir,  w  wondnras  well. 
As  in  all  humble  dutj  I  do  yield 
Mj  life  and  lasting  senrice  lot  your  lore.  {ExiL 

ThrM  Bdudsrs  cntar. 

Panult,  Oramercy,  Wagner. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Fim  &di.  Now,  worthy  Faustus,  methinks  your 
looks  are  changed. 

Faiiut,  Oh,  eentlemen. 

8tc,  Sch,  What  ails  Faustus ! 

FoMtt,  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I  lired 
with  thee,  then  had  I  liyed  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sirs,  comes  he  not  t  comes  he  not ! 

First  Sch.  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
feart 

See,  Sch,  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to  melancholy  t 

STiird  Sch.  He  is  not  well  with  being  orer  solitaiy. 

Sec.  Sdu  If  it  be  so,  we  will  haye  physicians,  and 
Faustus  shall  be  cured. 

First  Sch,  Tis  but  a  surfeit,  sir  ;  fear  nothing. 

Faust.  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  damn'd 
both  body  and  soul. 

Sec  ScL  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  heayen,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite^ 

Faust.  But  Faustus*s  offence  can  ne'er  be  pardoned. 
The  seipent  that  tempted  Eye  may  be  sayed,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
and  quiyer  to  remember  that  I  haye  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  years.  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
Wirtemberg,  neyer  read  book  1  and  what  wonders  haye 
I  done,  all  Germany  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  world  : 
for  which  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Germany  and  the 
world  ;  yea,  heayen  itself,  heayen  the  seat  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  joy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  oyer.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  oyer.  Sweet 
friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
for  eyer ! 

Sec.  Sch.  Tet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 

Fawt.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured  t  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  !  Oh,  my  God,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  deyil  draws  in  my  tears.  Gush 
forth  blooa  instead  of  tears,  yea,  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
stays  my  tongue  :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
they  hold'em,  they  hold*em  I 

achclars.  Who,  Faustus  t 

Faust,  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gaye  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

Scholars,  Oh,  God  forbid. 

Faust.  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  yain  pleasure  of  four-and-twenty  years 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  writ  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood  ;  the  date  is  expired  :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  wiU  fetch  me. 

First  Sch.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
fine,  that  diyines  might  haye  prayed  for  thee ! 

Faust.  Oil  haye  I  thought  to  haye  done  so  ;  but  the 
deyil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  body  and  soul  if  I  once  gare  ear  to  diyi- 
nity  ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec.  Sch,  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  saye  Faustus  f 

Faust.  Talk  i|^f  me,  but  saye  yourselyes,  and  depart. 

Third  Sch.  Om  will  strengthen  me,  I  will  stay  with 
Faustus. 

First  Sch.  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

Faust.  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me ;  and  what 
noise  soeyer  you  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
can  zeacueme. 


8k.  Sch.  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  that  God  i 
haye  mer^  upon  thee. 

Faust.  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  liye  till  moniiii^ 
1*11  yisit  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  vs  gone  to  helL 

Scholars.  Faustus,  farewell. 


Faustus  alona— The  Clock  ttiikas 

Faust.  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  liye. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn*d  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  eyer-moying  spheres  of  heayen. 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  neyer  ccmdm. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day  :  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day. 
That  Faustus  may  repent  and  saye  hii  soul. 
0  lente  lente  curritCy  noetis  equi. 
The  Stan  moye  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike^ 
The  deyil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heayen  :  who  pulls  me  down  ! 
See  where  Christ's  blood  streuns  in  the  firmameai : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  saye  me  :  Oh,  my  Christy 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Tet  will  I  oJl  on  him :  0  spare  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now  t  'tis  gone  ! 
And  see  a  threat'ning  arm,  and  angiy  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me. 
And  hide  me  from  the  heayy  wrath  of  heayen. 
No  !  then  I  will  headlong  run  into  the  earth  : 
Gape  earth.     Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  rcign'd  at  my  natirity. 
Whose  influence  haye  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud  ; 
That  when  you  yomit  forth  into  the  air. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths. 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heayen. 

The  Watch  itrfktt. 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anoo. 

Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  liye  in  hell  a  thousand  yeais, 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  sayed : 

No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  t 

Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  t 

Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsycosis,  were  that  true. 

This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  ehang'd 

Into  some  brutish  beast. 

All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die. 

Their  souls  arc  soon  dissoly'd  in  elements : 

But  mine  must  liye  still  to  be  plagued  in  hell* 

Curst  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me  : 

No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  cursa  Lucifer, 

That  hath  depriy'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  henymu 

The  Clock  strikes  TwalTS. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lucifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 
Oh  soul,  be  ehang'd  into  small  water  dropa, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thunder,  and  enter  the  Dtyfla 

Oh  mercy,  heayen,  look  not  so  fierce  on  m«. 
Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while  * 
Uely  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer : 

I'll  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis  t 

•  •  • 

Enter  BoholuSi 

First  Sch.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  yisit 
For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  neyer  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  neyer  heaid. 
Pray  heayen  the  Doctor  haye  esoaped  tiit  dancer. 
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See.  Seh,  O  help  ub  heaTCOB !  aee  hen  aie  Fftuftui' 

limbe 
All  torn  maunder  bj  the  hand  of  death. 
Third  Sck.  The  deril  whom  Faiutiu  eeiT'd  hath  torn 

him  thu§ : 
For  'iirizt  the  hours  of  twelre  and  one,  methpught 
I  heard  him  ihriek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 
At  which  lame  time  the  houte  secm'd  all  on  fire 
With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damned  fiend*. 
See.  Sch.  Well,  gentlemen,  though  Faustus*  end  be 

such 
Af  erexy  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on  ; 
Yet,  for  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German  schools, 
We*ll  gire  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  all  the  scholars,  cloth 'd  in  mourning  black, 
Sttiall  wait  upon  his  heayj  funeral. 

Chorus.  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown 

full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man  x 
Faustus  is  gone  !     Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Onl/  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
MThose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  permits. 

The  classical  taste  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  fine 
apostn)plie  to  Helen  of  GrecH*c,  wlioin  the  spirit  Me- 
phostopliilis  conjures  up  *  between  two  Cupids,*  to 
gratify  the  sensual  gaze  of  Faustus: — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousiuid  ships 
And  bum*d  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ! 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  ! 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flies. 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soul  again  ; 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

0  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  ! 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arcthusa*s  azure  arms ; 

And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Before  1593,  Marlow  prodaced  three  other  dra- 
mas, the  Jew  of  Malta,  the  Afcumcre  at  Parigy  and 
a  historical  play,  Edward  the  Second,  The  more 
malignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  hare  rarely 
been  represented  with  such  force  at  they  are  in  the 
Jew. 

[Patngeefrom  ike  Jew  of  Malta,'] 

[la  one  of  th«  early  aoencs,  BarAtws  the  Jew  is  deprived  of 
hie  wealth  by  the  governor  of  MalU.  While  being  oomforted 
fa  hie  dJetreee  by  two  JewlA  friends,  he  thue  denounoes  hk 
oppteeeon : — 3 

The  plaffues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curse  of  heaven. 
Earth's  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  Primus  Motor  I 
And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 

1  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pams 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fieiy  deep. 
That  thus  have  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

\9n  deeply  have  hh  miafortunce  embittered  his  life,  thai  he 
would  have  it  appear  he  k  tired  of  it : — ] 

And  henceforth  wish  for  an  eternal  night, 
That  clouds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  flesh. 
And  hide  these  extreme  sorrows  from  mine  eyes. 

[But  when  his  oomfortcte  are  gooe.  he  throw*  off  the  mask  of 
SBROW  to  ■how  hk  real  feelings,  whioh  rairfeit  to  him  schemee 
•r  the  sabtlest  vengeance.  With  the  fblAlment  of  these,  the 
WmA  af  lbs  pisj  is  oooopisd,  and  when,  having  taken  tsrrlhle 


vengeance  on  hk  enemiea,  he  k  ovomatched  htmaelf,  be  thai 
oonfeesee  hk  crimes,  and  doaes  hk  oareer : — ^] 

Then  Barabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fltte, 

And  in  the  fiixy  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  *tis  I  that  slew  thy  son  ; 

I  fram*d  the  challenge  that  did  make  them  meai. 

Know,  Calymath,  I  aim'd  thy  overthrow  ; 

And  had  I  but  escap*d  this  stratagem, 

I  would  have  brought  confusion  on  you  all, 

Damn'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkish  infidela. 

But  now  b^ns  the  extremity  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

'Edward  the  Second*  is  considered  as  superior  to  tha 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it :  it  is  a 
noble  drama,  with  ably-drawn  characters  and  splen- 
did scenes.  Another  tragedy,  Lu»Cs  Dominiom,  wag 
published  long  after  Marlow's  death,  with  his  name 
as  author  on  the  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
that  this  play,  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  passages  and  charac- 
ters, however,  which  have  the  impress  of  Marlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  have  written  the  ori- 
ginal outline.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  many 
uf  the  old  dramas,  from  the  common  practice  at 
managers  of  theatres  employing  different  authori, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  fUrnish  additional  matter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  was  dressed  up 
in  this  manner :  in  1597  (four  years  after  Marlow^ 
death),  Dekkcr  was  paid  20s.  for  making  additions 
to  tliis  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  years,  Birde  and 
Rowley  were  paid  £4  for  further  additions  to  it 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  the  unscrupidons  manner  in  which 
booksellers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  the 
day,  and  affixed  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Marlow 
assisted  Nash  in  the  tragedy  oi  Dido,  Queen  of  Car' 
thage,  and  translated  part  of  Hero  and  Leander  (after- 
wards completed  by  Chapraan\  and  the  Elegies  oj 
Ovid ;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  they 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict  Poor  Marlow  lived,  as  he  wrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accuse<l  of  entertaining  atheistical  opinions, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  his  plays.  He  came 
to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  lie  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lover; 
Marlow  found  them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his 
dagger.  His  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Marlow's  own 
head,  *  in  such  sort,'  says  Anthony  Wood, '  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgeiy  that  could  be 
brought  he  shortly  after  died  of  his  wound.*  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poet's  rivid  as  a  mere 
*  serving  man,'  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  the  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  old 
ballad  to  which  we  have  alluded  thus  describes  tlie 
affair:— 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life. 

And  brought  about  his  death  ; 
For  in  a  dciwily  mortal  strife, 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe, 

With  his  own  dagser  slain  ; 
He  ^an'd,  and  word  spoke  never  mot, 

Pierc'd  through  the  eye  and  brain.* 

•  First  pnbliahrd  in  1834  by  Mr  Collier,  in  hk  *  New  Part^ 
Gulan  rsgarding  the  Works  of  Bhak^eaia* 
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Gire  me  thy  hand  :  now  Ood't  cane  on  me  lighl, 

If  I  fonake  not  grief  in  griefs  despite. 

Much,  make  a  erj,  and  veomen  stand  ye  loond : 

I  change  je,  nerer  mors  let  woeAil  sound 

Be  heanl  among  je  ;  bat  whaterer  fall. 

Laugh  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  smalL  *    * 

Marian,  thou  aeest,  though  courtly  pleasures  want. 

Yet  eountxy  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant. 

For  the  soul-rayishinf  delicious  sound 

Of  instrumental  music,  we  hare  found 

The  wingjed  quiristers,  with  dirers  notes. 

Sent  from  their  quaint  recordinff  prettT  thnatSy 

On  erery  branch  that  oompaneu  our  bower. 

Without  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  arras  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 

We  haye  sweet  nature's  best  embroideiy. 

For  thj  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look. 

Thy  dTstal  eyes  gase  on  the  crystal  brook. 

Ai  oouxt,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head. 

Now,  with  whole  carlands  it  is  circled ; 

For  iriiat  in  wealUi  we  want,  we  hare  in  flowcn. 

And  what  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowen. 


Chettle  was  engsged  in  no  less  than  thirty-eight 

plays  between  the  yean  1597  and  1603,  four  of 

which  hare  been  printed.    Mr  Collier  thinks  he  had 

written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  published 

Greene*8  posthumous  work,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  ofWit* 

Among  his  plays,  the  names  of  which  bare  descended 

to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

which  probably  was  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 

Henry  v  UL  The  best  drama  of  this  prolific  author 

which  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy  called  Patient 

GristeS^  taken  from  Boccaccia  The  humble  charms 

of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described  ^— 

See  where  my  Oriisell  and  her  father  is, 

Methinks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds, 

Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 

How  lovely  porerty  dwells  on  her  back  I 

Bid  but  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do, 

She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state, 

To  clothe  ker  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

I  The  names  of  Haughton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
I  *Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  some  relation  of  Shak- 
I  speare^s  wife),  WihKMi,  &c,  also  occur  as  dramatic 
!  writers.  From  the  diary  of  Henslowe,  it  appears 
that,  between  1591  and  1597,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
different  plays  were  performed  by  fimr  of  the  ten 
or  eUtfen  theatrical  companies  wMcti  then  existed. 
Henslowe  was  originslly  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
vanced money  snd  dresses  to  the  players,  and  he 
ultimatdy  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  playhouses  with  which  he  was 
ocmoemed.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  does  not  once 
occur  in  his  disry. 

Several  good  dramas  of  this  gfAdea  age  have  de- 
■eended  to  us,  the  aath<Mr8  of  which  are  unknown. 
A  lew  of  these  possess  merit  enongh  to  have  been 
considered  first  sketchei  of  Shakspeare,  but  this 
opinion  has  been  graduslly  abandoned  bv  all  but 
one  or  two  German  critics.  Most  of  them  hsTe  been 
published  in  Bodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Playa  The 
best  are,  the  *  Merry  Deril  of  Edmonton,'  the  *  Lon- 
don Prodigal,'  the  *  Yorkshire Traoedy,'  *LordCrom- 
^U,'  the  *  Birth  of  Merlin,'  the  *  CoUier  of  Croydon,' 
*  Macedorus,'  *  Locrine,'  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  the 
'Misfortuneaof  Arthur,' 'Edward  IIL;&c  The  most 
J***«ct  and  regular  of  these  anonymous  dramas  is 
'^'den  of  Ferersham,'  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
<n  t  morder  which  took  place  in  1561.    Alice,  the 
^^  of  Arden,  proves  uniaithfii],  and  joins  with  her 
P^'uoKNur  MosUe,  and  sobm  sssasalns,  in  murdering 
,1  ner  husband.    Tieck  has  translated  this  play  into 


.j^. 
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the  style  is  diffbrent  In  the  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwickshire  bard,  there  is  a  play  of 
wit.  and  of  what  Hallam  calls  *  analogical  imagery,' 
which  is  not  seen  in  *  Arden  of  Ferersham,*  tbaogh  it 
exhibits  a  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  indi- 
cates freedom  of  yersification  and  dramatic  art  We 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  Alice  and  her 
paramour— a  scene  of  mntoal  recrimination,  guilt> 
and  tendcmesi ; — 


[Scene  firom  Arden  cf  FevenkaoL] 
A&ica  Ardbii. — Moftsia. 

ifot.  How  now,  Alice  t  What  I  sad  and  paasicpate  t 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensiveness  ; 
Fire  dirided  bums  with  lesser  force. 

AL  But  I  will  dam  that  fire  in  my  brsast, 
Till  by  the  force  thereof  my  part  oonsume. 
Ah,  Mosbie  1 

ifot.  Such  deep  pathaiies,  like  to  a  cannoii's  busl^ 
Dischaiged  aninst  a  ruinated  wall, 
Breaks  my  relenting  heart  in  thousand  pieces. 
Ungentle  Alice,  thy  sorrow  is  my  sore ; 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressfiil  looks,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad. 
It  b  not  lore  that  lores  to  anger  lore^ 

ii^  It  is  not  lore  that  lores  to  murder  lore. 

Moi,  How  mean  you  that  I 

AL  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  lored  ma» 

Mot,  And  then 

AL  And  then — conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  too  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  to  the  wind, 
And  published  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames. 
I  pray  thee,  Mosbie,  let  our  spring-time  wither  ; 
Our  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  weedii 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwixt  us : 
For  now  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 

Mo3,  What  I  are  you  changed  f 

AL  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name  ^ 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wifi^^ 
Ha,  Mosbie  I  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that, 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven, 
A  mean  artificer,  that  low-bom  name  1 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  causes  that  enchanted  me. 

ifot.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  cunes  forth  i 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame, 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  nefflected  matters  of  import. 
That  would  have  'stated  me  above  thy  state ; 
For  slow'd  advantages,  and  soumed  at  time  ; 
Ay,  fortune's  right  hand  Mosoie  hath  forsook. 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid. 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  wealth  | 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thee. 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapt  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine ; 
And  thou  unhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms, 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes. 
That  showed  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove. 
Thou  art  not  felr ;  I  riew'd  thee  not  till  nosr  2 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not  i 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt. 
Thy  worthlesi  copper  shows  thee  ooonteileitk 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  Ibnl  thou  art, 
But  mads  me  that  ever  I  thought  thee  hir. 
Go,  get  thee  aone,  a  eopesmate  for  thy  hindi ; 
I  am  too  gooS  to  be  thy  favonrita 
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iike  the  work  (if  Greene  or  F^le.  Titus  Andnmicua 
rew-niblcs  tlie  style  of  Mario w,  and  if  written  bj 
Shaksppare,  as  distinct  contemporary  testimony 
afflriiis,  it  miiAt  have  been  a  very  youthful  produc- 
tion. The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
to  an  oM  pluy  on  the  same  subject,  and  must  also 
be  referred  to  the  same  period.  It  is  doubtfhl 
whether  Shakspeare  wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VL  The  second  and  third  parts  are  model- 
led on  two  older  plays,  the  *  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster.*  and  the  *  True  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
York.*  \Vliether  these  old  dramas  were  early 
sketches  of  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
obscure  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained :  they  contain  the  death-scene  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  tliat  vigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  pajision  completed  in  *  Richard  III.'  We 
know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  jieriod,  ex- 
cepting Marlnw,  wlio  could  have  written  those 
powernil  sketches.  From  the  old  plays,  Shakspeare 
Dorrowed  no  less  than  1771  entire  lines,  and  nearly 
doable  that  nnmber  are  merely  alterations.  Such 
whol^ude  appropriation  of  tlie  labours  of  others  is 
foand  in  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
Joht,  Richard  III.,  &&,  modelled  on  old  dramas)^ 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Contention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  poet,  afterwanls  enlarged  and  im- 
prored  by  him,  as  part  of  his  English  historical 
aeries,  and  then  named  Henry  VI, 

The  gradual  progress  of  Shakspearc's  genius  is 
■nppojied  to  have  been  not  unobserved  by  Spenser. 
In  1594,  or  1595,  the  venerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entitled  *  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,'  in 
which  he  commemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
feigned  names.  The  gallant  Kaleigh  is  the  Shep- 
heM  of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  other  living  authors  are  characterised  by  flcti- 
tious  appellations.    He  concludes  as  follows : — 

And  then,  thoup^h  last  not  least,  is  Action, 
A  gentkr  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found, 

Whose  muse,  full  of  \\\[^\i  thoughts'  iuvention. 
Doth,  iiht  him»tlf\  IvcroicaUy  sound, 

Tlie  sonorous  and  chivalrous-like  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
published  his  two  classical  poems,  and  pn>bablv 
most  of  his  English  historical  plays  had  been  acted. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspeare  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pleasing  one.  We  love  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Raleigh  sitting  under  the  *  shady  alders'  on  the 
banks  of  Mulla,  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faery 
Queen ;'  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  x)oet  watching  the  dawn  of  that  mighty  mind 
which  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
jeMn  afterwards,  in  1598,  we  meet  with  an  impor- 
tant notice  of  Shakspeare  by  Francis  Meres,  a  con- 
temporary author.  *As  llautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
Mjs,  *are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
mAj  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
En^ish,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
■tage;  fur  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
hie  Errors,  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  his  Love's 
Labour  Won  (or  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well),  his  Mid- 
rammer  Night's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice; 
for  tragedy,  his  Richard  IL,  Richard  IIL,  Henry 
TV^  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
mnd  Juliet'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  Englbh  drama,  throwing  Greene,  Peelc, 
and  Karlow  immeasurably  into  shade,  and  far 
tnasoending  all  the  previous  productions  of  the 
Kogllsb  stage.  The  harvest,  however,  was  not  yet 
half  reaped — ^the  glorious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
■till  fimnbigv  and  his  imagination  nnning  thoae 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  aftenrards  em- 
bodied in  the  Lear,  the  Macbeth,  Othdlo,  and  7*€nipesl 
of  his  tragic  muse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate authority.  Mr  Collier  has  shown  its  incor- 
rectness in  various  particulars.  He  has  proved,  for 
example,  that  *  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1 60S, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
*  Macbeth'  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henry  VI I L  is  assigned  to 
1603,  vet  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  play  in  1613,  and  we  know  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  splendour  in 
that  year.  The  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works.  The  *  Tem])est'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last,  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief,  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  'Tempest'  has  a  *  sort  of  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  of  the  great  poet,  who,  as  if 
conscious  that  this  was  to  be  the  cose,  lias  *bccn 
inspired  to  t^^iify  himself  as  a  wise,  potent,  and 
benevolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period, 
of  his  death  in  1616;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diarr 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  extending  firom  1648  to  1679.  *I  have 
heard,'  says  the  careless  and  incurious  vicar,  who 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spearian  facts,  had  he  possessed  taste,  acutcness,  er 
industry — *  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  all.  He  frequented 
the  plays  all  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days 
lived  at,  Stratford,  and  supplied  th^  stage  witli  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  £1000  a-year,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.* 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  facts  literary  or  personal.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
his  successive  approaches  to  perftH^tion,  must  see  that 
he  united  the  closest  study  to  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, that  he  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  accurate  philosopliy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Sclilegel  has  hap- 
pily remarked, '  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly-luxuriant  genius.'*      * 

*  Coleridge  boMte«1  of  being  the  flrat  in  time  who  publicly 
demonstrated,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  thut  the  »up> 
poeed  irrcfnilArity  mid  extravagancee  of  Sliakiipenre  were  •  the 
mere  dretmia  of  a  pedantry  thut  arraigned  the  eagle  becsiuse  it 
had  not  the  dimenkioni  of  the  swan.'  He  maintains,  with  his 
usual  fine  poetical  iippreciatiim  and  feeling,  that  that  law  of 
unity  which  has  its  foundtitinns,  not  in  the  factitious  neceMity 
of  custom,  but  in  nature  itself,  tht  unitjt  qf/Ming,  is  ercry  when, 
and  at  all  times,  observed  by  Shakspeare  in  his  pln^s.  *  Kead 
Romeo  and  Juliet— all  Is  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  its  fol> 
lies,  its  virtues,  its  precipitancies ;  spring  with  its  odoun.  Its 
flowers,  and  its  tran»icncy ;  it  is  one  and  the  same  ftHrling  that 
commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play.*  This  unity  of 
action,  or  of  character  and  interest,  conspicuouii  in  Shakvptiare, 
Coleridge  illustratea  hy  an  illustratitm  drawn,  with  the  taste  of 
a  poet,  from  external  nature.  '  Wlicnco  arises  the  harmony 
that  strikes  us  in  the  wildest  natural  landscapes — in  the  rela- 
tive shapes  of  rocks— the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths, 
ferns,  and  lichens— the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak— tha 
stems  and  rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and  other  moun- 
tain tree*,  var>ing  from  verging  autumn  to  returning  spring — 
compared  with  the  visual  effect  from  the  greater  number  of 
artificial  plantations  ?  From  this— that  the  natural  landscape 
la  eflnKted,  as  It  wete,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ab  inira  in 
•nob  oomponent  part.'   In  working  oat  his  oonoeptlona,  elthar 
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Xociy.  Alack  1 1  am  afraid  they  hhre  awak*d  ; 
And  HaM  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.    Hark  I    I  laid  their  daggers  readj  ; 
He  oould  not  miss  'em.    Had  he  not  resembled 
Mj  fother  as  he  slept,  I  [Enter  Madtetk]  had  done't. 
My  husband  I 
Madt.  I*Te  done  the  deed— didst  thou  not  hear  a 

noise  t 
Lady,  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  ciy. 
Did  not  you  speak  t 
Maeb,  When  t 
Lady,  Now. 
Man,  As  I  descended ! 
Lady,  Ay. 

Macb,  Hark  !— who  lies  i*  th'  second  chamber  t 
Lady,  Donalbain. 
Macb,  This  is  a  sorry  sight.        [Looh  on  hu  kamdt. 
Lady,  A  foolinh  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macb,  There's  one  did  laugh  in*s  sleep,  and  one 
cried,  Murder  I 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them  ; 
Bot  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady,  There  are  two  lodff'd  together. 
Ma/d>,  One  cried,  God  bless  us  I  and  Amen  I  the 
other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listenmg  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
Lady,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
Macb,  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  t 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought. 
After  these  ways  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 
Macb,  Methought  I  heard  a  yoice  ciy.  Sleep  no 
more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  sleep- 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  rarell'd  sleere  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day^s  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  mindii,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 
Lady,  What  do  you  mean  1 
Mam,  Still  it  cry'd.  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the 
house; 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  1 
Lady,  Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd !     Why,  worthy 
Thane ; 
Yon  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  f 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb,  ril  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  haye  done  ; 
Look't  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 
Lady,  Infirm  c^  purpose  : 
Gire  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  deyil.  If  he  do  bleed, 
rU  ^Id  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  It  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit, 

Knocking  within. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  I  [Startiivj, 

How  is't  with  me,  when  ever}'  noise  appals  me  t 
What  hands  are  here  t — ha  1   they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand !  No  ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incaraardine, 
Making  tha  freen  one  red 


Enter  Lady  MAeasTBi 

Lady,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [JTfiodt.]  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  oar  fhamher  ; 
A  little  water  dears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  easy  is  it  then !    Your  constancy 
Hath  Id^  you  unattended.    [Knocking,^   Haik^mon 

knocking  I 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb.  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [KnoA, 

Wake,  Duncan,  with  this  knocking.  Aj,  *woald  thou 
oouldst  I  -  —        - 


[Lovt  Scmt  by  Ni^  tit  a  Qardm,'\ 

Someo,  He  jests  at  scan,  that  never  felt  a  wound — 
But,  soft  I  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks ; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[Juliet  appean  above  at  a  windom. 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  ^ef. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  shs  ;    . 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  oist  it  off 
It  is  my  lady  ;  0  I  it  is  my  love  ; 

0  that  she  biew  she  were  ! 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  ilial  t 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaki : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n. 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyea, 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  1 

ilie  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  thoae  atan^ 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  :  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  io  bri^t. 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  nigjhfc. 
See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  1 
0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

JuL  Ah  me  I 

Horn.  She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  again,  bright  angel  I  for  thoa  aii 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  e'er  mj  httid^ 
As  IS  a  winded  messenger  of  heav'n. 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyea 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  cloudSf 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  0  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thoa  Borneo! 

Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Horn,  Shall  I   hear  more,   or   shall    I   ipeak   al 
this  t  [Amdi. 

Jid,  'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy : 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  !    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face — nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a'  niaj^.    0,  be  some  other  name  I 
What^s  in  a  name  !    That  which  we  call  a  roet^ 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
Ai)d  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee^ 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptis'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,bescreen'd  iBii||^ 
So  stumblest  on  my  coimsel  t 
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Momu  Bjaname 
I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
Mj  name,  dear  laint,  is  hateful  to  mjsel^ 
Became  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee. 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JitL  My  ears  hare  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  woidi 
Of  that  tongue's  utterine,  yet  I  know  the  sound* 
Alt  thon  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  1 

Bom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

JitL  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  f 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  tiie  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinnnen  find  thee  here. 

JSom.  With  loTC^s  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  theie 
walls. 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  lore  out ; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  lore  attempt : 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

JmL  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Mom.  Alack  I  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmi^. 

Jtd.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Jiam.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyei, 
And  but  thou  love  me,  1^  them  find  me  here  ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

JuL  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  I 

Jiom.  By  love,  that  fir»t  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  farthest  fea^ 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

JuL  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  fkoe. 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke — but  farewell  compliment  I 
Dost  thou  love  me  t  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Yet  if  thou  sww'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false  :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
TbcT  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo ! 
If  thoa  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  auickly  won, 
ini  frown  and  be  perverse,  ana  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  lig^t ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  tw  hare  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
Bat  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  *ware, 
My  true  love's  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom,  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops 

JmL  O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon. 
Tint  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
Last  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Jiom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  f 

JmL  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gradous  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idola^y. 
And  111  believe  thee. 

Mom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love 

JuL  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  Joy  In  thee, 
I  hare  no  jor  of  this  contract  to-night  ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  nnadvis'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  tho  lightning,  whidi  doth  cease  to  be, 
En  one  can  say  it  listens.    Sweet,  good-night  I 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beeateous  flower,  when  next  we  meet. 
Good-ni^t,  mod-night — as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Obbw  to  thy  Mart,  as  that  within  my  breast  I 
0^  wilt  thmi  lMf«  ma  w  nnsatfaftad  t 


JtU.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  1 

jBom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  row  for 
mine. 

JvL  1  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it  t 
And  yet  1  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

i2om.Wouldst  thou  withdniw  it !  for  what  poipoM^ 
love ! 

JvL  But  to  be  frank,  and  five  it  thee  again* 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  nve  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  I 

[Nurm  ealii  %Mmu 
Anon,  good  nurse  !  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [^BxiL 

Jiom,  0  blessed,  blessed  night  1  I  am  afear'd, 
Beinff  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream ; 
Too  nattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Re-enter  Julibt  above. 

JuL   Three  words,  dear  Romeo,   and  good-ni^t 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  1*11  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  | 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

IWitkin:  Madaml 
I  come,  anon — but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 

I"  do  beseech  thee [  Within  :  Madam  I]  By  and  by, 

I  come — 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  gtiet 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Mom.  So  thrive  my  soul-— — 

Jul,  A  thousand  times  good  night.  [MxtL 

Mom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  liffht. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  fh>m  their  books ; 
But  love  fiom  love,  tow'rds  school  with  heavy  looks. 

Enter  Julibt  sfsin. 

JvL  Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  0  for  a  falconer^s  voios^ 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarM,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  aiiy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine^ 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Mom,  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  1 

JuL  Romeo  I 

Mom,  My  sweet ! 

Jul,  At  what  o*clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee ! 

Mom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then* 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Mom,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
RemembMng  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Mom.  And  I'll  still  stay  to  have  thee  still  fbiget, 
Fomttin^  any  other  home  but  this. 

JuL  'TIS  almost  morning.     1  would  have  thee  gone  | 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  be«k  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Mom.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul,  Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Oood-niffht,  good-night :  parting  is  sudi  sweet  soirow. 
That  I  shall  say  good-night,  till  it  be  morrow.    [JUK. 

Mom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
braaetl 
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MYould  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  to  Hwect  to  rest ! 

Hence  will  I  to  m j  ghostlj  friars'  close  cell. 

His  help  to  craye,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.        [^Exit, 


IDeacriftum  of  a  Moordight  Nigkt^  vnthjine  AfuiteJ] 

Lor,  The  moon  shines  bright :  in  sach  a  night  as 
this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojans'  wall. 
And  sighM  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Je$,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thinbe  fearfully  o^ertrip  the  dew  ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself^ 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JE»on, 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrifl  love  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jet.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loy*d  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne  er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 

Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgaye  it  her. 
•  •  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounos  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  hannony. 
Sit,  Jessica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patincs  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins  ; 
Such  harmony  in  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  wexaniiot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music 
Jes.  I'm  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music 
Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad   bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud 
(^liich  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  nmtual  stand  ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.     Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign   that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  nmsic  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  tniated. 


[OhoH  Scene  in  UamleLl 

ffcanlet.  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  yeij  ooUL 

Horatio,  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham,  ^Vhat  hour  now  t 

Hot,  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelye. 

Maroellus,  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor,  Indeed  f  I  heard  it  not.    It  then  drawi 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

INoite  oftDorlihe  mmiie  wUkbL 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord ! 

Ham,  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takei  Idi 
rouse, 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swagg'ring  up-sprinff  xeela ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  oat 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor,  Is  it  a  custom  ! 

Ham,  Ay,  marry  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obeerraiiot* 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  ; 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phzmae 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perfonn'd  at  hei^il^ 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  ott  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  thera. 
As  in  their  birth,  wherein  they  are  not  guiltj. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin, 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Ofl  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  leaeon  ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners  ;  that  these 
Canying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star. 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  gnoe^ 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  comipti<m 

From  that  particular  fault. ^The  dram  of] 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doat 
To  his  own  icandaL 

Enter  Ohobt. 

Hot,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  1 

Ham,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  vt  I 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  danm'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n  or  blasts  fiona  beOf 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  cora'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlel^ 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me  ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  bat  tell 
Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements  1     ^Vhy  the  sepoldii^ 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  i    What  may  this  mo^ri. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  stool, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nators^ 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  oar  eooli  t 
Say,  why  is  this  t  Wherefore  t  What  shoold  «e  del 

[Ghott  btckonB  MmmkL 

Hor,  It  beckons  you  to  so  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  yoa  alone. 

Mar,  Look,  with  what  courteous  actioa 
It  waves  you  off  to  a  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor,  No,  by  no  means.  [Heldmu  ML 

HiMm.  It  wUl  not  speak :  thA  I  irill  IblkNr  il^ 
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^or.  Do  not,  mj  lord. 

Ham,  VThy,  whkt  ihould  be  the  fua  1 
I  do  not  aet  my  life  at  a  pin*i  fee  ; 
And,  for  mj  toul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  iteelf ! 
It  wares  me  forth  again. — 1*11  follow  it- 


Hor,  \^'hat  if  it  tempt  joa  tow'rd  the  flood,  mjlord ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  fonn. 
Which  might  deprire  jour  sovereigntj  of  reason, 
And  draw  tou  into  madness  1    Thmk  of  it. 
The  very  place  puts  tojs  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  eveiy  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

JTom.  It  waves  me  still. — Go  on,  1*11  follow  thee. 

Mar.  Tou  shall  not  co,  mj  lord. 

Jlam,  Hold  off  jour  handsb 

Mar.  Be  rul'd  ;  jou  shall  not  go. 

ffam.  Mj  fate  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  pettj  arteiy  in  this  bodj 
As  hardj  as  the  Keraean  lion's  nerre. 
8iill  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen— 

[Breaking  from  tktm, 

Bj  heav'n,  111  make  a  ffhost  of  him  that  lets  me 

I  saj,  awaj  I    Go  on — 111  follow  thee. 


[EjvwU  Gko&t  and  JIamkt. 
ffor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mar.  Let's  follow  !    'TIS  not  fit  thus  to  obej  him. 
Jffor.  Hare  after.    To  what  issue  will  this  come  t 
Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
J7or.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 
Mar.  Naj,  let's  follow  him.  {EammL 


[MaHt  Antony  over  Cam^t  Bodjf.} 

AnL  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  jonr 
ears. 
I  come  to  buTj  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Cicsar.     Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  jou  Cietiar  wm  ambitious  ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault. 
And  gnerouslj  hath  Comslt  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
DO  are  thej  all,  all  honourable  men). 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Cswar's  funeral. 
He  was  mj  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 
But  Brutus  sajs  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  manj  captives  home  to  Rome^ 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  filL 
Did  this  in  CsBsar  seem  ambitious  f 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  sajs  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Yon  all  did  sec  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kinglv  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  1 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ;  , 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  jou  then  to  mourn  for  him  f 
Oh,  judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  l«>it  their  reason  !    Bear  with  me  : 
Hj  heart  is  in  the  coflin  there  with  Cfcsar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

IM  OL  Methinks   there  is  much   reason  in  his 
njingi. 


2r/  Cii.  If  thou  cuiiKidcr  ri^Utlj  of  the  matter, 
Cse!«ar  has  liad  great  wrong. 

«k/  Cit.    Halt  he,   luofiteri}  1      I  fear  there  will  % 
worse  come  iu  hid  place. 

Ath  Cit.    Mark'd  je  his  words  t      He  would  not 
take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

Isf  Cit,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2d  Cit.  Poor  soul  1   his  ejos  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

8(2  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  thaa 
Antonj. 

4<A  Cit.  Now,  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant.  But  jesterdav,  the  word  of  Caesar  miffht 
Have  stood  against  tlie  world  ;  now  lies  he  tncra^ 
And  none  so  poor  tb  do  him  n*vcrencc 
Oh,  masters  !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  inutinj  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrongs 
Who,  JOU  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  mjsclf  and  jou. 
Than  I  will  wrong  Kuch  honourable  men. 
But  hero's  a  parcbiucnt  with  the  seal  of  PsBsart 
I  found  it  in  hitt  clonet ;  'tiH  his  will. 
Let  but  the  coninionH  hear  thiit  tewtanient 
(Which,  jiardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read). 
And  thej  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds^ 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  b^  a  hair  of  him  for  incmorv. 
And  djing,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeath iu<!  it  as  a  rich  Icgacj 
Unto  their  iwuc. 

Ath  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AIL  The  will !  the  will  I    We  will  hear  CsbmA 
will! 

AnL  Have  patience,  gentle  friends !    I  must  nol 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  jou  know  how  Ciesar  lov*d  jou. 
You  are  not  wood,  jou  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  bcinr  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  vou,  it  will  make  jou  mad. 
'TIS  good  vou  know  not  that  jou  are  hii«  heirs  ; 
For,  if  vou  tthould,  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it  \ 

Ath  Cit.  Head  the  will  ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antonj ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  CiOMar's  will  I 

Ant.  Will  vou  l»e  patient !  will  jou  staj  a  while  t 
I  have  o'enihot  niVHelf,  to  tell  jou  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
W^hose  (lagscrH  have  utabb'd  Ciewir.     I  do  fear  it. 

Ath  Cit.  Thev  wore  tmitorM.     Honourable  men  1 

AU.  The  will  !  the  testament ! 

2d  Cit.  Thev  were  villains,  murderers  I  The  will  I 
Read  tiie  will  ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  1 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpne  of  Cnsar, 
And  let  lue  show  vou  him  that  nioile  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  t    And  will  jou  give  me  leave  1 

AU.  Come  down. 

2d  Cit.  Dexcend.     [Ht  crmea  dwon  firtm  ike  fudjAL 

3</  Cit.  You  nhall  have  leave. 

Ath  Cit.  A  ring  !  Stand  round ! 

\»t  Cit.  Stand  from  the  heante,  stand  firom  the  bodj. 

2d  Cit.  Room  for  Antonj — niont  noble  Antony  1 

Ant.  Naj,  prei^s  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  off. 

All.  Stand  back  !  room  1  bear  back  ! 

Ant.  If  JOU  have  team,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.     I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
That  daj  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look  !  in  this  place  ran  CaMfius'  dagger  through  ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Ca«ca  made  I 
Through  this  the  well -beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  ; 
And,  a:*  he  plucked  his  cunied  steel  awaj, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  I 
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As  rothing  out  of  doon,  to  be  resoly'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  jou  gods  1  how  dearly  Csesar  lov'd  him« 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Cccsar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquished  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompev's  statua. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  felL 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceire  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  I  What !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  !    Look  you  here  ! 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitots. 

Isf  Cii.  0  piteous  spectacle  ! 

2d  CiL  0  noble  Caesar  I 

SdCU,  0  woful  day  1 

4th  at,  0  traitors  !  villains  ! 

1st  Cit,  0  most  bloody  sight ! 

2d  at.  We  will  be  reven^'d  !  Revenge  !  About — 
seek — bum — fire — kill — slay  !    Let  not  a  trai- 
tor live  1 


{pthello*9  Relation  of  hit  Courtship  to  the  Senate,] 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters  ; 
That  I  have  ta'cn  away  this  old  man'H  daughter, 
It  is  roost  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her  ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Kude  am  1  in  my  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  Mevcn  years'  pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  U8*d 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Y  ct  by  your  gracious  patience 
1  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
'   Of  my  whole  course  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question 'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  ho  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  inmiincnt  deadly  breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  histor)-. 
Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

neaven. 
It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  ; 
But  still  the  house  aflfairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
8he*d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  which  1  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
ThMl  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 


Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 

But  not  intentively.    I  did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  sneak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youtn  suffer'd.    My  stoiy  beinff  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  ; 

She  swore — in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  pniifiiig 

strange, 

Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — she  thankM 

me, 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  stoiy  ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake  ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


[Q^een  Mah,] 

0  then,  I  see  ^ueen  Mab  hath  been  with  jou. 

She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 

Her  wogon-spokcs  made  of  long  spinners*  1^  ; 

The  cover,  or  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 

The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 

The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 

Her  waii^nor,  a  small  grey -coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick 'd  from  the  lazy  fineer  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers, 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtsies  straight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Which  oft  the  ongnr  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 

Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail« 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  I 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  ihroati^ 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 

And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  nisht ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Romeo  amdJmUsL 


[End  of  AU  Earthly  Gloria,] 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  goi^eous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itseli^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pagoant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  I    \Ve  arc  such  stufiT 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

TU 
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[lAf€  tmd  DtaA  Weighed.^ 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  tbat  is  the  qaestion— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  sufTer 
The  sllngi  and  airowi  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  tea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  t    To  die^to  sleep    ■ 
No  more  ;  and  hj  a  sleep  to  saj  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  b  heir  to ! — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish*d.    To  die — to  sleep- 
To  sleep ! — perchance  to  dream ! — ay,  there's  the  nib ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come^ 
When  we  have  shuffled  oflf  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause — there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  panes  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  qtuetua  miJce 
W^ith  a  bare  bodkin  I    Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(That  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns)  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  oflTt 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterpri.ies  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

[Pear  of  Death.} 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling :  'tis  too  horrible  I 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  lif«^ 

That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  deatn. 

^iontnJbrMi 

ilk$criptum  of  Opkelia^t  Drrwntng,] 

There  it  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make, 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

(That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  dll  them), 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.   Her  clothes  sprwd  wide. 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up. 

Which  time  she  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tones. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 

Unto  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

Pnll'd  the  poor  wretdi  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  dmih. 


IPertevtrohce.} 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 

A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devooi^d 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done.    Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  haD|^ 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 

In  monumental  mockeiy.    Take  the  instant  way, 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  Keep,  then,  the  path  ; 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sous, 

That  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way, 

Or  hedge  aside  fh>m  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost. • 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
0*er-run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  youn ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionaole  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.    0  I  let  not  VirtM 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;   for  beaaty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 


[The  Deceit  of  Oitiament  or  AppearanetLl 

The  world  is  still  decciv'd  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

But  beiiig  season 'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil !    In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  1 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  falit 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frownin;?  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk  I 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weights 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness ;  ofWi  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

Thf*  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  scpuldire. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scaif 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  woid. 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

T*  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  uone  of  thee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man  :    but  thou,  thou  meagre 

lead. 
Which  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence. 
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[ifercy.] 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  bccomci 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow*r. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  drvad  and  fear  of  kings. 

But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptred  sway ; 

It  is  mthroned  in  th*^.  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likect  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 

That,  in  the  counte  of  jubtire,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  tualh  us  all  to  rend^ 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Uerckant  qf  Vemiou 


{SoUhide  preferred  to  a  Court  Life,  and  the  Advanioffet 

of  Advernty.] 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  t    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  ennous  court  I 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind  ; 
Which,  when  it  bitct*  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
*  This  is  no  flattery ;'  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  1  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  • 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trec9,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 
1  would  not  change  it ! 

Amient,  Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  titubbomncss  of  fortune 
Into  to  quiet  and  so  8weet*a  style  ! 

jU  You  Like  IL 


[The  W<nid  Compared  to  a  Stage.] 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy — 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

Jaquei.  All  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  paits, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  hi«  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-bfow.    Then,  the  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Etvd  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  ehifti 
IdIo  the  lean  and  alipper'd  pantaloon. 


With  spectacles  on  noee,  and  pouch  on  ride ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  trwle,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  eyezythin;. 


IDetcription  of  Night  in  a  OampJ] 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro*  the  foul  womb  of  nlgfaty 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch. 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  fl#«ftf^ 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  xace. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neigli^ 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 
Wbo,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condemned  KwgljA^ 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad 
(Investing  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats) 
Prcsentcth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     0,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Let  him  cry  praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host. 
Bids  th>m  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  coontiymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enroundetl  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty  ; 
That  ev'r^'  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looka. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawin£  cold  fear. 

HmtpW 


[The  BUmngt  of  a  ShtjpJMPt  L^k.} 

0  God  I  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  prears  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times  : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  yoong  ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  jean  ; 
So  manj  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  Hmm: 


So  minatet,  hoars,  dftvi,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 

pMi*d  orer,  to  the  end  thej  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  graTe. 

Ah  I  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lorelj ! 

Girei  not  the  hawthoni-bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider*d  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  tr^u^heiy  1 

O  yes,  it  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  cold  thin  dridk  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree*s  shade. 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  eiyoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates  ; 

His  viands  uparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

HcnnfVl, 


[The  Vteissituda  of  Life,] 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  I 

This  is  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  front,  a  killing  frost. 

And  when  he  think  %  good  easy  man,  full  surely 

His  greatness  ifl  a  ripening,  nips  his  root. 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders. 

These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 

Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  re ! 

I  feel  my  heart  new  opeu'd.    0,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  I 

There  tji,  betwixt  that  stnile  we  would  aspire  to. 

That  sweet  tL^\)ect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wan  or  women  have ; 

And,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

Henrp  rill. 

[Falgtafi  Cowardice  tmd  Boattinr;,'] 

[FsktaJT.  who  Is  rrproMiitsd  ss  a  monster  of  fst,  s  sensosllst. 
tad  a  coward,  yet  is  rendered  tolerable  by  his  humour,  had 
■eeompanied  l*iinc«  II<fnry  and  some  other  dlaoolute  oumpsnluns 
oo  a  predatory  expedition  to  Gad's  Hill,  where  they  flmt  rubbed 
a  few  tmvelkn,  and  afterwards  the  Prince  and  Pulns  set  upim 
PaUtafT  and  otlien  of  the  party  in  the  dark,  and  made  them 
take  to  IlighL  The  foUowinf  eoene  takoa  place  afterwards  in 
tikeir  favouriis  Loodun  haunt,  tbeBoarli  Bead  Tavern  In  East- 
ehaap.] 

To  PniivcB  Half  a  V  and  Porirs,  enter  PaLSTAsr,  Oadshili., 

BAai>OLPH,  and  Pbto. 

Poine,  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  1 

Jhl,  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ren- 
geance  too  I  —  marry,  and  amen  1  Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  boy.  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'U  sow 
nether  stociis,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue.     Is  there  no  virtue  extant !  [He  driftks, 

P,  liem'y.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  {—pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun? — ^if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 
eoimpound. 

FqI.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
ii  nothing  but  rogueiy  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 
Yet  a  coward  is  wone  than  a  cup  of  sack  wiUi  lime 
in  it— •  TiUanoQS  cowwd.    Go  tiiy  ways,  old  Jack ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  gpod  men  un- 
hanged in  England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while  I — a  bad  world,  I  say  !  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
S0U2S.    A  plafue  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still  1 

P,  Henry.  How  now,  wool-sack  t  —  what  mutter 
you ! 

Fed,  A  king's  son  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  oat  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thr 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  Prince  of 
Wales ! 

P.  Uenry.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  1 — ^what'i 
the  matter! 

Pal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  I — answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  f  [To  Poim, 

P.  Henry,  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
ril  stab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward  !  Ill  see  thee  damn*d  ert 
I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  t 
A  plague  upon  such  backing ! — give  me  them  that 
will  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  ;  I  am  a  rogue^ 
if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Henry.  0  villain  I  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  1 1  [He  drinkt. 

P,  Henry.  What's  the  matterl 

FaL  ^V'^at's  the  mstterl — here  be  four  of  us  hart 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it.  Jack  I — ^where  is  it ! 

Fal,  Where  is  it? — taken  fhun  us  it  is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P,  Henry,  What,  a  hundred,  man  f 

Fal,  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  Uirust  through  the  doub- 
let, four  through  the  hose,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand<saw,  ecei 
eiffnum,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  AU 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  Let  them 
speak  :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  ai« 
villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Henry.  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it  t 

Gad$,  We  four  sot  upon  some  doxen— 

FaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Oadt.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

FaL  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  maa  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gadt,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  fix  or  seven  fiedi 
men  set  upon  us 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  tilt 
other. 

P.  Henry,  What !  fought  yon  with  them  allt 

FaL  MUl  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  ihen  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-l^ged  creature. 

Point,  Pray  heaven,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — if 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  fiue,  call  me  horse.  Thoo 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.     Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me 

P,  Hmry,  What !  four  1 — Uioa  saidst  but  two 
now. 

FaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  fbar. 

Poitu.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four.  • 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


P.  Hearf.  Stnra  t — irbj,  then  wees  but  four  n 

Fal,  In  bucknuu. 
Poiu,  Af ,  four  in  buclimn  niiti. 
"  '    'Jeien,  br  tkett  hilU,  or  I 
Pr*vtl         ■       ■  - 


Fal.  Dost  thou  hetr  m 


,  Hal) 


rorth  ths  lint'iiiTig 
nine  in  backnm,  that  I  told  tbet  of 

p.  Ileary.  So,  two  more  »lre«dy. 

Fid.  Their  poinli  being  broken 

Poiw.  Doim  fell  their  hoM. 

Fid.  BegKD  to  giro  me  grannil.  But  I  follow'd  me 
doK,  c*iDe-in  foot  and  huid ;  uid  with  &  thonght, 
■ercD  of  the  eleren  1  ]uid. 

P.  Wftiry.  O  monitrou*!— elexen  bncknun  men 
grown  out  of  two  I 

Pal.  Out,  u  the  deril  would  hare  it,  three  mi*- 
becotteu  knavn,  in  Kendal  green,  ome  at  mr  back, 
ud  let  drire  at  me;  for  it  wai  »  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  couldit  Pot  nee  thr  lumd. 

P.  Iftary.  Thctc  liea'  aie  tike  the  father  that  begeti 
them ;  grOM  aa  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Whj, 
thou  claj-bTaiii'dguti ;  thou  knottj-pated  fool;  thou 
whoreson,  obwene,  gmLtj  tBlIow-kMch 

Fat.  What,  art  thou  mad! — art  thou  madt—ii  not 
the  truth  the  truth! 

P.  Itmry.  Why,  bow  eouldit  thou  know  thew  men 
in  Kendal  men,  when  it  waa  no  dark  thou  couldit 
DDtiee  thjbandl  Come,  tell  ui  jam  leaKm)  What 
nj'ttthou  to  thiat 

Pmni.  Come,  your  rea»on,  Jack, 


_  .     .     _..     .,      .        »n,  Jack,  jour  reuon. 

Pal.  What,  upon  compul*ioul    Ko;  were  I  at 

itrappado,  or  all  Che  racki  in  the  world,  I  irould 


li  plenty  as  blnckberriea,  1 


nngvim 


tellji 

pulMonl- 

would  civ , J ,  . 

P.  Ilcnry.  I'll  bo  no  loiif^r  guiltj  of  thia  lin  ;  thii 

—  'ne  coward,  thia  bcd-preaKr,  thii  hone  back- 
r,  thi»  huge  hill  of  flesh  1- — ~ 

roi.  AwBj,  jou  (tarrelinE,  jou  elf-akin,  joa  dried 
Dcat'a  tongue,  jou  atock-Sih.  0  for  breath  to  utter 
what  ii  like  thecl — jou  tailor"!  jaid,  you  aheath,jou 
bow-cane,  jou  vila  standing  tuck  ; 

F.  Hinry.  Well,  breathe  ■  while,  and  then  to  it 
again  ;  and  when  thou  bait  tired  thjielf  in  baie  com- 
pariaona,  bear  me  apeak  but  this. 

PoiBP.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry,  We  two  <aw  jou  four  let  on  four ;  tou 
bound  them,  and  were  maaten  of  their  wealth,  ita^ 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  (hall  pat  you  down.  Then  did 
we  tiro  set  on  jou  four  ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced 
TOU  from  jour  priie,  and  hare  it ;  vea,  and  can  ihoir 
it  JOU  here  in  the  houao ;  and,  FaLilair,  jou  carried 
four  gut*  away  ai  nimbly,  with  ai  quick  dexterity, 
and  Toaied  for  mere;,  and  atill  ran  and  roared,  ai  erei 
I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  iUtb  art  thou,  to  hack 
thj  iword  aa  thou  hast  done,  and  then  aaj  it  wan  lu 
fight  I  What  trick,  what  derice,  what  itartin^  bole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  thu  open 
and  apparent  shame  I 

Point.  Come,  Ict'i  hear.  Jack ;  what  trick  hast  thou 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  je.  Why,  hear  jc,  mj  masten.  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  I — ahould  I  turn  upon 


touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  K^t  matter  ;  I 
DM  a  coward  on  iutinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
sf  DjieU^  and  (haa,  dorii^  mj  lUc ;  I,  for  a  Taliaot 


Bat,  ladi,  lam 
id  TOO  hare  the  money,  iloeteai,  dap  to  the  doon  ; 
watch  to-night,  praj  to-morrow.  Oallauts,  lads,  bojn 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  ooma 
to  JOU  I  \MiatI  ahall  we  be  meirjt— ihall  we  hare  a 
plar  extempore  t 

P.  Umy.   Content ;  and  the  argnment  shall  b* 
thy  running  awaj. 
^oL  Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lo*'>t  me. 

rim  Pmrt  tfBnirw  IT. 


[PiMaf  arraled  by  kit  hi 


Ch.  Jul.  What's  the  m 


>,  Auk  Qwti^] 


Hoil.  Oood,  mj  lord,  be  good  to  me  J  1  bsseeA  jon, 

Ch.  JnH.  How  now,  Sir  John  1  what,  are  jou  brawl- 
ing here  I 
Doth  this  become  jour  place,  your  time,  and  buiineaet 
You  should  hare  been  well  on  your  waj  to  YoA. 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  I  ^Vhercfore  hang'tt  thoQ  on 
him  I 

lliai.  O  mj  most  worthipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastchcap,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Jial.  For  what  sum  1 

I/ot.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  it  u  for 
all,  all  I  hare.  He  bntb  eatoi  me.Dut_af  h»«p 
and  home ;  he  hatlTput  all  my  subatanee  into  that 
faCbellj  of  his  :  but  I  will  hare  some  of  it  oat  again, 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  nichta,  like  the  mare. 

F:>t.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  man,  Ifl 


hare  nny  lantage  of  ground  to  jiet  up. 

Ch.  An.  How  con.cs  this,  !5ir  John  (     Fie  I  what 


m  of  good 

exclamation  I 

poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  coune  to  come  by  het  own  t 
Pai  What  is  the  gross  aum  that  I  owe  thee  t 
Ilott.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honeit  man,  (hjaelf 

and  the  monej  too.    Thou  didit  sweai  to  ne  npoo  a 


A  Goblet  tnm  tbe  BniVRead  TsTn.  suppMSl  le 

tii  Uul  lUuittd  to  ti7  Dame  Qukklr. 

parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphln-i^iaiiibeT;  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  aea-coal  Sre,  on  Wedn<*d»  la 
Whitaun-wcek,  when  tbe  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  '^\'uldJorl 
thou  didat  awcar  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thj 
wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  mj  lady,  thy  wlfc. 
Canst  thou  deny  it  I  Did  not  goodwila  Keedi,  V^ 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  pwip 
Quickly!  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  tUm^, 
tellicf;  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  wbenhj 
thou  didst  deiirotoeal  some:  whereby  I  told  tlsse, 
they  were  HI  for  a  gicen  wound  t  And  didat  thoa  Bot, 
vhtm  she  wai  gone  down  stun,  dsdn  na  lo  ba  ■• 


ENGLISH  LTTEaAXURB. 


men  to  familiarity  wltli  nich  poor  people ;  UTing, 
that  en  long  th^  diould  odl  me  madam  I  And  didst 
dum  not  kiu  me,  and  bid  ms  fetch  thee  thirty  (hil- 
lings I  1  put  theg  now  to  thj  book-oath  ;  deny  it,  if 
thoacust. 

Fai.  My  lonl,  thii  ii  »  poor  mad  uul ;  and  ihe 
Myi,  ap  and  down  the  town,  that  h'er  eldat  ion  ia  like 
yon  :  ue  h&th  been  in  good  caw,  and,  the  tmth  ii, 
poieitj  hath  diittacted  her.  *  * 

C\.  JuMt.  You  ipeak  *t  haTiog  power  to  do  maag  ; 
*—' --"---"ertof  joiirrepuUtion,andiati^ 


(be 


jSTc 


Come  hither,  hoetM*.  {TiAiiig  kr  wide. 


CK  Juit.  Kow,  mat 
(jbKT.  The  king,  i 
Wale., 
An  near  at  hand  :  the  rest  the  paper  tellj. 

FaL  Aa  I  am  a  gentleman 

Hatt.  Nay,  yoa  >ud  k  before. 

FaL  A>  I  am  a  gentlemaii.    Come,  no  moi 

UbiL  By  this  heaTeuly  groand  I  tread  on,  I  muit 
be  fun  to  pawn  both  my  plale  and  thf  tapealry  of  my 

Fid.  OtaHe*,  glassa  it  the  only  drinking  ;  and  for 
thy  wallis  a  pretty  slight  droller;,  or  the  itory  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,  ii 
worth  a  thousand  of  Ihene  bed-bangingn,  and  these  By. 
bitten  tapestries.     I.et  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  cam*. 
Come,  if  it  were  not  for  thy  hunioun,  there  is  n 
better  wmch  in  England.     Oo,  wash  thy  fiice, 
draw  tby  action.     Come,  thou  must  not  be  in 
humour  with  me  ;  do'st  not  know  me  t    Come,  come, 


naks  other  shift :  you'll  be 


Mt.  la! 

JW.  Let 
•  fool  ttill. 

Ho^.  Welt,  yod  shall  hare  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.    1  hope  yonll  come  to  nirpcr  I        •        • 

Fai.  Vmi  1  lire  I— Go  with  her,  with  her  ;  hook 


[Ta  Ike  nffierri. 


The  Kcor>d  name  in  Ihe  dmmatk  literature  of  thii 
perkid  baa  been  generally  auigncd  to  Bkh  Jdn*on, 
though  aome  may  be  disposed  to  claim  it  for  the 
more  Shakspearian  geniui  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher. 
Jonson  was  bom  ten  yean  after  Shakspeare— in 
1574 — and  appeared  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in 
hia  twentieth  year.  Ills  early  life  wai  full  of  hard- 
'■hip  and  vicissitude.  Ilii  father,  ■  clergyman  in 
Westminslcr  (■  member  of  a  Scodisli  family  from 
Annandalc),  died  before  the  poet's  birth,  and  hii 
mother  mnnying  agiija  to  a  bricklayer,  Ben  waa 
brought  from  Wcitminster  ichnol  and  put  to  the 
■ame  employment  ]>isliklng  the  occupation  of  hi* 
fUhcr-in-Uw,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in 
Ibe  Low  Countries,  lie  is  reported  to  hare  killed 
Ode  cf  Ihe  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  tlie  view  of 
both  armies,  and  to  have  otherwise  distinguished 
bimaelf  for  his  yoathTol  bravery.  Asa  poet,  Jouson 
■Aerwardi  reverted  with  pride  to  his  conduct  as  a 
Midier.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  St 
Jolui'i  college,  Cambridge ;  but  hit  stay  there  must 
hava  been  thnrt — probably  on  account  of  hit 
rtralttned  clrcumitancet— for,  about  the  age  of 
fen^,  be  It  found  married,  and  an  actor  in  Lon- 
don.   Bmi  ma^  hit  itlat  at  a  low  theatrv  near 


Clerkenwell,  and,  at  hia  oppunentt  a 

minded  him,  failed  completely  at  an  actor.    At  tha 

same  time,  be  wat  engaged  in  writing  fo' 

dlber  by  himielf  or  conjointly  irlOx  o 


leiton 
n.    a» 


A£S-:^<r^n. 


quarrelled  with  another  performer,  and  ca  tbdr 
fighting  a  duel  with  twords,  Jonson  bad  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  his  an  tagoniat,  and  wat  severely  wounded 
himself.  He  wai  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  but  waa  released  without  a  triaL  On  re- 
gaining his  libetty,  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced,  in  1596,  his  Evrry  Man  ta  iit 
Hai-no:  The  tcene  was  laid  in  Italy,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  depicted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
Uah,  and  Jonson  aflcrwarda  recatt  the  whole,  and 
tmnaferrcd  the  tcene  to  England.  In  lit  rerited 
form, '  Every  Han  in  hit  Humour'  vrai  btougfat  out 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  159B,  and  Shakipeare  waa 
one  of  the  performera  In  the  pUy.  He  had  himtdl 
produced  some  of  hia  flnett  comedict  by  tbjt  timc^ 
but  Jonton  wat  no  imitator  of  hia  great  liral,  who 
blended  a  apirit  of  poetical  nnniuice  with  bit  comie 
aketchei.  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic mannert  of  hit  countrymen.  Jonton  opraed 
a  new  walk  in  Ihe  drama :  he  felt  hit  ttrength,  and 
the  public  checrod  him  on  with  it*  plaudita  Queen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after- 
wards he  was  ■  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  Jn 
1599,  appeared  hia  Evtrf  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  a 
less  able  perfarmnnce  than  ita  prpdecessor.  Cifiithifi 
IleeeU  and  the  Foetailer  followed,  and  the  fierce 
rivalry  and  contention  which  clouded  Jonton'a  after- 
life seem  to  bare  begun  about  this  time.  He  bad 
attacked  Manton  and  Dekker,  two  of  his  brother 
n  the 'Poetaster.'  Dekker  replied  with 
Satiromaatix.' and  Ben  was  ailent  fbrtwo 
yean, '  living  upon  one  Townaend.  and  tcoming  tb* 
world,"  as  IB  recorded  in  tliedioryof  acontemporaiy. 
In  1603,  hctried' if  tragedy  bad  a  more  kind  aspect,* 
and  produced  his  classic  drama  of  StjaKui.  Shortly 
after  the  occeaaion  of  King  Jamea.  a  comedy  called 
Eailanrd  Hoc,  was  written  conjointly  by  Jonton, 
Chapman,  and  Manton.  Some  poatagci  in  tblt  ptece 
reflected  on  the  Scottlih  nation,  and  the  matter  wot 
n'presented  to  the  king  by  one  of  hit  courtier*  (Kt 
Jamea  Murray)  in  ao  atrong  a  light,  tliat  Ihe  aulboia 
went  thrown  into  pritoo,  and  tiireatened  with  Ibe  loM 
1>I 
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of  tlieir  ean  and  no^et.  They  were  not  tried ;  and 
when  Ben  was  set  at  liberty,  he  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  hit  friendfl  (Selden  and  Camden  being  of 
the  number) :  his  mother  was  present  on  this  jojous 
occasion,  and  slic  produced  a  pai)er  of  poison,  wliicli 
she  said  she  intended  to  hare  given  her  son  in  his 
liquor,  ratlicr  than  he  should  submit  to  personal 
mutilation  and  disgrace,  and  another  dose  which  slic 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  herselfl  The  old 
lady  must  as  Wlialley  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
an  antique  Koman  tlian  a  Briton.  Jonson's  own 
conduct  in  this  affair  was  nMe  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  considerable  sliare  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  favour,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  tnolested ;  *  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,'  says  Gifford ;  *  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  voluntarily  accompanied  his  two 
IHends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fate.' 
We  cannot  now  asoertun  what  was  the  mighty 
satire  that  moved  the  patriotic  Indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
some  copies  of  ^Eastward  Hoe'  (1605),  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Scots  are  said  to  be  *  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;'  and  the  dramatist  sar- 
castically ad<l8,  *  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englishmen  and  England,  when  they  are 
out  ohX  in  the  world,  than  they  are  ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  a  hundred  thousand  of  thcni  were  there 
(in  Virginia),  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  find  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  than  we  do  here'  The  offended 
nationality  of  James  must  have  been  hud  to  rest  by 
the  sul)8equent  aduhition  of  Joiison  in  Iiis  Court 
Masques,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch as  one  that  would  raise  the  glory  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonson's  three  great  comedies, 
VoUxme,  or  the  Fox,  Epicene^  or  the  Silent  iromaa, 
and  the  Alchemist^  vrere  his  next  serious  labours ; 
his  second  clasitieul  tragedy,  C<itilme^  appeared  in 
161 1.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  produc*ed  several  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  court  entertainments,  ere  his  star 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  merks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends,  lie  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
lomond.  The  but  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Huwthomden,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Drummond  kept  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  Drummond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  cliaracter  of  Ben  himself  r^ — 
'  lie  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  scomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  in  wliidi  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth;  thinketli  nothing  well  but 
what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  ajid  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;f  interpreteth  best 

*  An  account  of  these  entertalnmcnti,  as  cMntially  oon- 
neotcd  with  BngUah  litentura,  ia  given  at  the  dOM  of  this 
article. 

t  DrumuMmd  here  alludee  to  Jnnaon  haTlng  been  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  lloman  Catholic  When  in  priaon,  after 
killing  the  actor,  a  prlcut  ctmvortnl  him  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  he  continued  a  niembcT  of  it  for  twelve  yean.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  oommunion. 


sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst;  oppi 
with  fantasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  - 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.'  ^-,  _^ 

Tliis  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  far  froB"  *l_ 
being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probably  it  was,  unqaj~ 
sciously,  overcharged,  owing  to  the  recluse  haMlf"^ 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.    We  believe  1^' 
however,  to  be  substantially  correct.     Inured  to! 
hardships  and  to  a  free  boisterous  life  in  his  ea^f ' 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  rougfanoi 
of  manner,  and  habits  of  intemx)erance,  which  neitf 
wholly  left  him.     Priding  himself  immoderate^  :^ 
on  his  classical  acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  sligiil  ---* 
and  condemn  his  leas  learned  associates ;  while  tin  '^ 
conflict  between  his  limited  means  and  his  love  d 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  seven  lid 
saturnine  in  his  temper.    Whatever  he  did  WM  tel 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  highly  prized.    Hk  Mi* 
temporaries  seemed  fond  of  mortifying  his  pridiLjpl 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  authon.    1M 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  joined  with  Ip 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Court  Masques,  JoOHi 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  which  both  puita 
were  to  blame.    When  his  better  nature  preriiWk 
and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or  spleen,  JoOHi 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of  friendships  nl 
of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  character.   Hk 
literary  reputation,  his  love  of  conviviality,  indUi 
high  colloquial  powers,  rendered  his  socUsty  mch 
courted,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  a  band  of  vHs 
and  revellers.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  a  diibi 
known  to  all  posterity  as  the  Mermaid  Club,  at  ^li^ 
Jonson,  Sliak8])eare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ano 
other  poets,  exercised  themselves  with  *  wit-oombits 
more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.*    One  of  tb^ 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  wi# 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Baukude^ 
Southwark,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  preservea. 
The  latter  days  of  Jons<m  were  dark  and  painftiL 
Attacks  of  palsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  his 
ne(x»sities  compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when 
his  pen  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  the  charm 
of  novelty.    In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the 
New  Inn^  which  was  unsuccessful  on  the  stage.  Tha 
king  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  nuaed  his 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding 
a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  wine.   Next  year,  however, 
we  find  Jonson,  in  an  Epistle  Mendicant^  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  lord-treasurer.    He  continued 
writing  to  the  last    Dryden  has  styled  the  latter 
works  of  Jonson  his  dotaget;  some  are  certainly 
unworthy  of  him,  but  the  Sad  Shepherd,  which  ha 
left  unfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  fancy  of  a  yonth- 
ful  composition.    lie  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  square  stone,  marie* 
ing  the  si>ot  where  the  poet's  body  was  dispoaed 
vertically,  was  hmg  afterwards  shown,   insolbed 
only  with  the  words, '  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson  I' 

As  a  proof  of  hi*  onthusiaatio  tempenunent,  it  ia  nunHmsJ, 
that  Jonson  drank  out  the  full  oup  of  wine  at  the  comauuiiaa 
table,  in  token  of  bis  reooncillatlon  with  the  cburdi  of 
land. 

*  *  Many  were  the  wit-oombata  betwixt  Shak^icnre  and  ] 
Jonaon.  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  groat  galleoa 
an  English  man-of-war :  Master  JonsMO,  like  the  former,  wis 
built  far  higher  in  Icuning ;  aolid.  but  alow  in  hie  prrrnmisiifia 
Shakspoare.  with  the  English  num-of  war,  leaser  in  bulk,  bat 
lighter  in  sailing,  oould  turn  with  all  tUea,  took  aboot  and  teks 
advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  qnicknese  of  hie  wit  and  Ibtcd* 
Uaa.'—FHUfr'g  H'orthia. 

Besides  the  Mermaid.  Jonson  waa  a  graat  froqncntar  of  adsft 
called  tlie  Apollo,  at  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  kt 
which  he  wrote  rules— LciKV  CtmrJrioicf— and  penned  «  wcinms 
over  tlie  door  of  the  room  to  all  those  who  approved  of  lbs 
*  true  I*hcrbian  liquor.'  Den's  rules.  It  most  be  aaidt  ^UmnnBtr 
nanoedexceMi 
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uiiihid  a  Uyle  of  rcKaliir  Engliah  cuiDcdy.    toari.  It  >■  not  a  pUmiiiitc  renllt;.    Whuu  tlie  gmt 

.'II  ciimpociul,  mill  fitted  to  enilure.  n't    urtirt  vwupM  entirvlv  femi  hi*  Gliibi>nit«  vlt  and 

mctiTe  ill  III  nialL-riiil*.   His  vuiki,  nftt>-    punoiiiflLil  liumuan  liilii  the  refHun  of  fuicy  (ai  in 

iat  uf  shunt  fifty  tlrnniHtic  jiiii^c*.  but  bjr    the  lyrical  pumgei  of '  Cf  nthiu,' '  EpiiXDe,'  Brid  th« 

UiT  intTtnni  niH<que*  niii]  uiteriuilv*.  IIU    whole  dnunaof  the  '  Sod  Slicplicrd'),  vc  are  Btmck 

iiKdluiRru,  'Kvcry  iiati  iu  hii  llumonr,'    vltli  the  contnst  it  exhibit!  tuhiionlinin  niimaer. 

He  tlius  pa-seut*  two  imtuiw;  one  liard,  rugRed, 

groM,  and  larcRitic — >a  muuntain  belly  aiid  a  rirky 

fiLi!,'  01  he  dmrilied  hii  own  pcnon — the  other 

n'lTy,  fiui(;il\il.  uid  graix'fu],  ni  if  iEi  pooeHor  had 

never  cumbated  with  tiic  vorlil  and  iti  tiad  puiioni, 

but  nurKd  hit   uniliTititmliuK  and  Lii  fancv  In 

poetical  aeduiloa  and  cuntuiniiLitioa. 

int  FaU  qf  Catilinr.] 
PetrtSvit.  The  ftraiU  and  needi  of  Catiline  b«lef 

.  haJncar 


To  make  ns  the  object  of  hii  ilenxratc  choice, 
UlwKin  the  daiiier  almut  poiiM  tho  honour 
Anil,  u  he  roae,  the  da;  erew  black  with  him, 


,    le  daj  grew 
And  fate  doiceiidcd  nearer  to  the  eartli, 
A>  if  nhc  meaiit  to  bide  tho  name  of  tliingi 
Under  her  vingii,  aiid  make  Die  world  hei  quanj*. 
At  tliii  we  niuaed,  leit  oue  tmall  niiuuto'i  it^ 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquiml  what  Rome  wai ; 
And  (■■  wB  aughO  ana'd  in  the  confidence 
Of  oar  great  caune,  in  fonn  of  battle  .tood, 
Whiltt  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  niin  : 
Hi!<  cimntciiaucc  van  a  citil  war  itnelf ; 
And  all  hia  liont  had.  Handing  in  their  looki, 
The  palciiciu  of  tba  death  that  wu  to  corns  ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  Tulturea,  and  mged  on, 
A>i  if  they  would  precipitate  our.fatei. 
Nor  -tay'd  we  lunger  for  'cm,  but  hiinwlf 
Struck  the  fimt  itrakc,  aud  with  it  Sed  a  life, 
Which  out,  it  Kem'd  a  naircw  nock  of  land 
M"  T«m.  Had  broke  between  two  mighty  aeaa,  and  eitbw 

Lio-i  ■.TTT—  1  1.1  Alii.  T.I  Klow'd  into  othor;  for  H  did  the  ■laiu'htcr : 
:he  S-knt  Wotnan,  and  he*  AlchcmUf  ^^^  .tirfd  abou^  m  when  two  violent  tid« 
trapedie.nmyb«c.m.ulenrfhtc™l,m-  Meet  and  not  yield.  The  furic.  ,lood  on  hilli, 
■  of  clowic  antiquity  •  roburt  and  ncl.ly  ci„li„g  the  plU,  and  trembling  to  «*  men 
I  .t.ir  and  unn«lund  in  .tyte  and  con-  o,,  „„^  ,i,^  jw  .  ,hil.t  pity  left  the  field, 
niey  teem  to  bear  about  the  uune  re-  oHey'd  for  that  .(d^  that  in  «  bnd  a  cau«. 
oShak-pewciclauicIraniM  that  «nlp.    ^     ^„„  „^  ^^^^  ,  ^^^  (^eit  ralour  waa. 

0  actttal  life.     ITle  Itrong  deiiuaition  of   The  .un  .tood  .till,  and  wa^  behind  the  cloud 
t  tho  nioit  .trikinR  fraturB  in  Jonwn  .    ^hp  battle  made,  Mcn  nreating,  to  drive  up 

The  Toluptuou.  \  idpone  la  drawn  with    iii,frighiedhor»e,wboin.tilltlionoi«droveWkwBcd: 
th  and  freedom  ,  and  gencmHy  liu  por-    ^nd  now  had  ficr™  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
centric  eharact«r«— men  in  whom  wme    Con,un,y  »]]  jt  could  teach,  and  then  it»lf, 

hoi  grown  to  an  egrcgioua  excess— are  Hud  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth, 
idimproMiTe.  IIi»*Kni,'.  and  character.  Come,  Palb»-like,  to  erery  Roman  thought! 
boor  of  tlw  artut,  but  .tdl  an  anut  po^■    ^vhich  Catiline  ueing,  and  that  now  hi>  troopi 

1  reaource«[  an  acute  and  Tigoroiis  in-    Coyer'd  the  earth  they'ad  foughtonwith  theirtmnk^ 
at  knowledge  of  life,  down  to  it*  lowMt    Ambiliou.  of  great  fame,  to  crown  his  ill, 

vlt.  lotly  declamation,    nnd  a   power   of    Collected  all  hli  fury,  and  nui  in 

t  hii  knowledge  and  obwrrstion,  with    (Ann'd  with  a  glory  high  aa  hii  dcupair) 

dl  and  effect     llii  pedantry  ii  often  mil-    fnto  our  battle,  like  a  Libyan  tinn 

ridicnlouii  when  lie  wishes  to  satirise    Upon  bin  himten,  scornful  of  our  weapon.. 
Its  of  the  drama,  he  hiy.  the  Kenc  in  the    Catelcsi  of  woond^  plucking  down  lite,  aboot  him, 
ngiutus,  and   makes   himself  ipeuk   ai    Till  he  had  circled  in  hiituiJif  with  death: 
one  uf  his  Roman  tmgtdiea,  he  preKaibes    Then  fell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  ithne  it  lay. 
Dposition  uT  a  nHCKi,   or  wash  tta  the    And  aa  in  that  R:bet1ion  'gaiuit  the  gods, 

ennic  theatre  is  a  gallery  of  strange,    Minorra  holding  forth  hfcduM'.  head, 
llnal  porttmits,  powerfully  drawn,   and    One  of  the  Riant  brethren  fell  hinuelf 
tposisl,  but  many  of  Iheni  repuliire  in    Grow  marble  at  the  killing  light ;  and  now, 
oriocuggcruti.'d.ss  to  knk  like  caHca-    A litiiMt  mode  stone,  begun  Cu  imjuire  what  flint, 
Kb  un  humanity.     We  haie  little  deep    M'hat  tock,  it  was  that  crept  thniugh  all  hi.  limbi| 
rlnning  temlemcss  to  link  the  beings  of    And,  ere  he  conld  think  more,  wa*  that  he  fuai" 
rith  those  we  kire  or  adniiro,  or  to  make    So  Catiline,        ■■■-■■ 
ise  with  them  aa  with  existing  mortals.    Itccamc  hi*  I 
ofivality  bgenerallr  wanting.  Of  irhcn   ttomeofhi.: 
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Af  if  he  Ubour'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state 
With  thoM  rebelliouA  parta. 
Cato.  A  brave  bad  death ! 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  Ms  covntrj, 
Af  *twas  against  it,  who  had  e'er  fall*n  greater  1 


[Aecuiatum  and  Death  ofSUiua  in  Ihe  Senate  JTouas.] 


[SniiUt  an  honoanble  Roman,  hated  by  Tiberius  Cnsr,  the 
emperor,  and  Bejanus,  is  unjustly  accused  in  the  senate-house 
bjr  Varro,  the  oonsuL  The  other  persons  pressnt  are  Domitlus 
Afcr,  Latlarls.  and  Cotta.  enemies  of  Sillus,  snd  Amintius  and 
Babinus.  his  friends,  with  lidans  and  jmrcofus,  inferior  olii> 
osrs  of  the  senate.] 

Afer,  Cite  Caius  Silius. 
Pra,  Caius  Silius  1 
8%L  Here. 

Afer.  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Germany 
For  thy  late  victory  on  Sacrovir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Caius  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  enryM  thee  ;  nor  would  Caesar,     i 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim. 
In  the  fair  scnrice  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  graces 
(Thy  actions  and  their  courses  being  discoTer'd)^ 
It  shall  appear  to  Caesar,  and  this  senate. 
Thou  hast  defiPd  those  glories  with  thy  crimes 
8iL  Crimes! 
Afer,  Patience,  Silius. 
8iL  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes  t  procUdm  them. 
Am  I  too  rich  I  too  honest  for  the  times  t 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses. 
That  some  informer  gapes  for  t  Is  my  strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  t  or  my  knowledge  ! 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afer,  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  searched  f 

SiL  I  tell  thee,  Afer,  with  more  scorn  than  fear : 
Employ  your  mercenary  tongue  and  art. 
Where's  my  accuser ! 

Var,  Here. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consul. 
Is  he  thrust  in  t 

Var,  Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  Caesar, 
I  do  pronounce  thee  here  a  guilty  cause, 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioning. 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  Oallia, 
For  which  thou  late  triumph'st ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy, 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou  and  thy  wife  So«ia  polKd  the  province : 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain. 
Thou  hunt  discredited  thy  actions'  worth. 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

SU,  Thou  liest. 

Arr,  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still  and  often. 

Var.  If  I  not  prove  it,  Crcsar,  but  unjustly 
Have  caird  him  into  trial ;  here  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer  what  I  claim  against  him ; 
And  yield  to  have  what  1  have  spoke,  confirm'd 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

SiL  Cocsar,  I  crave  to  have  my  cause  dofsiT^» 
Till  this- man's  consulship  be  out. 

Tib,  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

SiL  Wliy  I  shall  he  design 
My  day  of  trial  I  is  he  my  accuser  1 
And  must  he  be  my  judge! 

Tib,  It  hath  been  usual. 
And  is  a  right  that  custom  hath  allow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  private  men ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  which  privilege 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infnng'd. 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious 
It  is  so  labour'd  as  the  commonwealth 
Receive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  course. 
SiL  Copsar,  thy'fraud  is  worse  than  violence. 
Tib.  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare  not  wm 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong; 
But  only  do  pmerve  his  place  and  pofm^ 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 
Arr,  Believe  him,  Silius. 
Cot,  W^hy,  so  he  may,  Amintius. 
Arr,  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  too. 
^16.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  repahUe^ 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority 
Are  interess'd  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Afer.  'Please  Caesar  to  give  way  unto  his  trial; 
He  shall  have  justice. 

SIL  'Saj,  I  shall  have  law; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer?  speak. 
Afer.  Would  you  have  more! 
Stl,  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would  no  moie  ; 
Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  it  natural. 
Not  taught  to  speak  unto  your  present  ends. 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  handUaii 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presuming^ 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applying. 
Foul  wresting,  and  impoesiole  constnictiflo. 
Afer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 
SiL  Thou  durst  not  tell  me  so^ 
Hadst  thou  not  Caesar's  warrant.    I  can  sat 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var.  This  betrays  his  spirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  nim  what  he  la. 
^*7.  What  am  1 1  speak. 
Var.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 
SiL  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  state. 
That  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  gratify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

Srj.  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent  I 
And  impious ! 

SiL  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves. 
Alas  I  I  scent  not  your  confed'racies, 
Your  plots,  and  combinations !     I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  me  ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  form, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine, 
To  ti^e  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice, 
Which  you  pursue  in  malice  t    I  want  brain. 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are. 
Before  my  answer  I     0,  vou  equal  gods, 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse,  howe'er  provok'd ; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  engag'd  myself  t 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight, 
When  Phu^bus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  I  the  field,  against  the  blue-ey'd  Gauls 
And  crisped  Gcnnans  !  when  our  R(»nan  eaglea 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  whiga. 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind  ilt 
When  I  have  charg'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curl'd  Sicaiiibrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave. 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  fdid 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Csesar,  and  thy  Rome  I 
And  have  I  this  return  t  did  I  for  this 
Perform  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrovir !  (0  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  they  eoooen^ 
Shall  thus  foiget  them.) 
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Af&,  Silias»  Silini, 
Hmw  are  the  oommon  customs  of  tlij  blood, 
Wlien  it  is  high  with  wine,  as  now  with  rage : 
This  well  agrees  with  that  intemperate  yaunt 
Thou  lAtelj  mad*Bt  at  Agrippina's  table, 
That,  when  all  other  of  uie  troops  were  prone 
To  fidl  into  rebellion,  onlj  thine 
RemMn*d  in  their  obedience.    Thou  wert  he 
That  saT'd  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lost. 
Had  but  thj  legions,  there,  rebell*d  or  mutin'd ; 
Thy  yirtue  met,  and  fronted  erery  peril. 
Thou  gay'st  to  Otar,  and  to  Rome,  their  surety, 
Their  name,  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 

state. 
Their  being  was  a  donatiye  from  thee. 

Arr,  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an  orator. 

Tib,  Is  this  true,  Silius  f 

8Si.  Saye  thy  question,  CflMar, 
Tliy  spy  of  famous  credit  hath  affirm'd  it. 

jLrr*  Excellent  Roman  I 

8ah,  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 

8^.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  cause 
Of  crime  against  him. 

Yor,  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignity  and  state  of  Ceesar, 
Than  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
He  cannot  pay  f 

Oct,  In  this,  all  Caesar's  fortune  ^ 

Is  made  unequal  to  the  courtesy. 

halL  His  means  are  clean  destroy'd  that  should  re- 
Quite. 

OaL  Nothing  is  great  enough  for  Silius'  merit. 

Art.  Oallus  on  that  side  tool 

BiL  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  so  about  for  circumstance. 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  haye  foredoom'd : 
Tske  ihorter  ways  ;  111  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  say : 
Since  I  haye  done  thee  that  great  seryice,  CB^8a^, 
Thou  still  hast  fear'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
Betam*d  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns, 
With  doubtful  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answer'd.    Benefits,  with  you. 
Are  of  no  longer  pleasure  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  once, 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kilL 
It  is  your  nature  to  haye  all  men  slayes 
To  you,  but  yon  acknowledging  to  none. 
The  means  tnat  make  your  greatness,  must  not  come 
In  mention  of  it ;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
So  much  away,  you  think :  and  that  which  help'd. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye. 
Where  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 

Cb<.  Soflfer  him  speak  no  more. 

Yctr,  Note  but  his  spirit. 

JJer.  This  shows  him  in  the  rest. 

£^'.  He  hath  spoke  enough  to  proye  him  Caesar's  foe. 

Xat.  Let  him  oe  censur'd. 

OfA,  His  thoughts  look  through  his  woxdi. 

£9.  A  censure. 

BiL  SUy, 
8i^,  most  officious  senate,  I  shall  straidift 
Derade  thy  funr.    Silius  hath  not  ]»lac'd 
His  guards  within  him,  against  fortune's  spite, 
So  weakly,  but  he  can  escape  your  gripe, 
That  are  tmt  hands  of  fortune  :  she  herself 
When  rirtae  doth  oppose,  must  lone  her  threats. 
All  that  can  happen  m  humanity. 
Hie  fsowtk  of  Cnsar,  proud  Sejanus'  hatred, 
Beee  Varro's  spleen,  and  Afer's  bloodying  tongue, 
Tte  senate's  serrile  flattery,  and  these 
Mmtor'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against. 
Ami  can  look  down  upon  :  they  are  beneath  me. 
It  b  not  lift  whereof  1  stand  enamour'd  ; 
Nor  1**^^^  my  end  make  lue  accuse  my  fiUe. 


The  coward  and  the  yaliant  man  must  fall, 

Only  the  cause,  and  manner  how,  diacems  them  : 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dearest. 

Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate. 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny, 

Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.  \Btail»  hiiMiif* 

Yar,  0  desperate  act ! 

Arr,  An  honourable  hand  I 

Tib,  Look,  is  he  dead  ! 

Bob,  Twas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Att,  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  oyer  for  thy  great  example. 

[Zore.] 

[From  the  *  New  Inn.*] 

LoTBL  and  Host  of  the  New  Inn. 

Zov.  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  lore  t 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business. 
No  intercourse,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul. 
But  what  is  love  !    I  was  the  laziest  creature^ 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing, 
The  yeriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  loye  I 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightingale. 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-walk  him  too. 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  'bout  a  treasure  } 
And  all  that  fancied  treasuro^  it  is  loye  I 

Z/iosl.  But  is  your  name  Loye-ill,  sir,  or  LoTe-w<dl  1 
I  would  know  that. 

Zor.  1  do  not  know 't  myself. 
Whether  it  is.     But  it  is  loye  hath  been 
The  hereditary  passion  of  our  house, 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  firiend  ; 
The  truth  is,  I  haye  loy'd  this  lady  long, 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success  :  for  I  haye  still  forborne 
To  ezpresA  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

JI(xA.  How  then  t 

Xov.  I  haye  sent  her  toys,  yerses,  and  anagrams^ 
Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  commended, 
But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could  she  gueefc 

HotH,  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing  I 

Xor.  I  oft  haye  been,  too,  in  her  comnany, 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Loy'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  loy'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  loy*d;  and  loy'd,  and  look'd,  and 

sigh'd  ; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofi^ 
And  unregarded. 

UotL  Could  you  blame  her,  sir, 
When  you  were  silent  and  not  said  a  word  t 

Xop.  0,  but  I  lov'd  the  more  ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  been 

ITtMf.  As  melancholic 
As  you  are.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute,  sir! 

ZotT.  0  thereon  hangs  a  histoiy,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  sery'd  so  bravely  in  France  !    I  was  his  page^ 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  1  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  hii»  studies  ;  which  were  right. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  Rotticloers, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Aniadis  de  Gauls, 
Primalious,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothings ; 
Abortiyes  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister, 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  manners  : 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamemnon's  acts. 
Sage  Nestor  s  counsels,  and  Ulysses*  sleights^ 
Tydides'  fortitude,  ad  Homer  wrought  them 
In  his  immortal  fancy,  fur  examples 
Of  the  heroic  yirtue.     Or,  as  Virgil, 
That  matftcr  of  the  Epic  poem,  limn'd 
Pious  .£neas,  his  religious  prince. 
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Bearing  His  aged  parent  on  hiB  shonlden. 

Rapt  £>m  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his  young  son. 

And  these  he  brought  to  practice  and  to  use. 

He  gare  me  first  mj  breeding,  I  acknowledge, 

Then  showered  his  bounties  oh  me,  like  the  Hoon, 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds. 

And  presii  the  liberalitj  of  hearcn 

Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  1    But  then^ 

The  trust  committed  to  me  at  hit  death 

Was  above  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 

On  all  my  powers,  as  time  shall  not  dissolre^ 

Till  it  disHolve  itself,  and  buiy  all : 

The  care  of  his  brave  heir  and  only  son  I 

Who  being  a  virtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopefhl  lord. 

Hath  cast  n  is  first  affections  on  this  lad  v. 

And  thou^ih  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  such, 

As  out  of  humour,  will  return  no  love. 

And  therefore  mieht  indifferently  be  made 

The  courtiiig-stock  for  all  to  practise  on. 

As  she  duth  practise  on  us  all  to  scorn  : 

Yet  out  of  a  rcli^on  to  my  charge. 

And  debt  profciw  d,  I  have  made  a  self-decree, 

Ne*er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 

Bum  mc  to  cinders. 


{A  Simpleton  and  a  Bragffodoeio,'] 

[Bobadfl,  the  braggadoeio,  in  his  niasB  and  ohsoms  lodgtngi 
k  vidted  hy  Matthew,  the  dmplstoo.] 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir  ;  save  you,  captain. 

Bvff.  Gentle  master  Matthew  I  Is  it  yoo,  sir  1 
Plcttiic  you  to  sit  down. 

Mai,  Thank  you,  good  captain,  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  last 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  wuh'd  for, 
and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mnf.  Vouchsafe  mc,  by  whom,  good  captain  f 

Bob.  Marry,  by  young  Well-brea,  and  others.  Why, 
ho^tc-w,  a  i>tool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

3fiU.  No  haste,  sir ;  'tis  very  well. 

Bob.  Body  o*  uie  ! — it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  1 — 
you  can  tell. 

Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven :  now,  trust 
me,  you  have  on  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  very 
neat  and  private  I 

Bt>b.  Ay,  sir  ;  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  any  caj»c)  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Who  !  1,  sir  1 — ^no. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
cabin  is  convenient,  but  in  regard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited  as  some  are. 

Mat.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  ralour  in 
me  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and  choice  spirits, 
to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself, 
or  so),  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

Mat.  O  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  Wha^  now 
book  ha*  you  there  t    What  1  Go  by,  Hieronjrmo  \^ 

Mat.  Ay,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  1  Is*t  not  well 
pennM  ! 

B(Jt.  Wcll-peim*d  !  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets 
of  the^te  times  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was  I — 
thoyUl  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
deviccN,  when  (as  I  am  a  gentleman),  read  'em,  they 
are  the  most  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that  live 
Bpon  the  face  of  the  earth  again. 

Mat.  Indeed ;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  in 

>  AesntphmsoftbediV. 


this  book.  '  0  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fountains  fraught 
with  tears  1'  There's  a  conceit ! — fountains  fimnBil 
with  tears  I  '  0  life,  no  life,  but  lively  fbnn  otdtmf 
Another !  '  O  world,  no  world,  but  mass  of  public 
wrongs  !'  A  third  I  '  Confused  and  fiU'd  with  mudcr 
and  misdeeds  1'  A  fourth  I  0,  the  muses  I  Itt  not 
excellent  t  Is*t  not  simply  the  best  that  trcr  jm 
heard,  captain  1    Ha  I  how  do  yon  like  it  t 

Bob.  Tis  good. 

Mat,  *  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  mj  senae^ 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  happy  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  harsh,  and  rade^ 
Haste  mode  the  waste.    Thus  mildly  I  conclude.* 

Bob,  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.     Where's  this  f 

[Bobadit  is  making  him  ready  all  tki$  tekSt. 

Mat,  lliis,  sirt  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  mj  nonage ; 
the  infancy  of  my  muses  I  But  when  will  yoo  come 
and  see  my  study  t  Good  faith,  I  can  show  you  aome 
very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late.  That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methiuka. 

Bob,  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  nee. 

Mat,  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'  the 
fashion.  Master  Well-bred's  elder  brother  and  I  aie 
fallen  out  exceedingly.  This  other  day,  I  happened 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which,  I 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  via 
most  peremptory-beautiful  and  gentlemaa-like  ;  jet 
he  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  meet  p^yed 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob,  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  vaa*i  not! 

Mat,  Ay,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hang  him,  rook,  he  I  why,  he  has  no  man 
judgment  than  a  malt-honie.  By  St  Qeoige,  I  wott- 
der  you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  animal ;  the 
most  peremptory  absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  chanced  words  with  hit 
like.  By  his  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  hot  I 
hay  :  he  was  bom  for  the  manger,  pannier,  or  pack- 
saddle  !  He  has  not  so  nmch  as  a  good  phrase  in  his 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs  I — a  goed 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hob-nails  of. 

Mat,  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away  with  luif 
manhood  still,  where  he  comes  :  he  Inags  he  will  gf 
mc  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How  t  he  the  bastinado  f  How  came  he  kj 
that  word,  trow  t 

Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me ;  I  term'd  it 
so  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob,  That  may  be,  for  I  was  sue  it  wae  none  of  hit 
word  :  but  when  t  when  said  he  so  1 

Mat,  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say  ;  »  yomig  gallafi^ 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob,  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  Hweie  my  cMe 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  Hie  hee- 
tinodo !  A  most  proper  and  sufficient  dfipmdanm, 
warranted  by  the  great  Caranza.  Come  hither ;  yea 
shall  chartel  him  ;  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  yea 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleasure ;  the  fiiet  ■toccateg  if 
you  will,  by  this  air. 

MaL  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledfe  I*  the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir 

Bob.  Of  whom  I — of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I  be- 
seech yon  t 

Mat,  Troth  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  diven,  thai 
you  have  very  rare,  and  un-in-one-bieiithHatter«bU 
skill,  sir. 

Bob.  By  heav'n,  no  not  I;  no  skill  i*  the  earth; 
some  small  rudiments  i'  the  science,  aa  to  know  mf 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  imkie 
men  and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  pnetietb  I 
assure  vou.  Hostess,  accommodate  oa  wita  aiielhK 
bofl-itair  hern  quickly :  lend  us  another  bed-etaffi  tfM 
won  uui  duvs  not  understand  the  words  ef  aetien. 


m,  sir,  ejuJt  not  your  poini  above  this  state,  at  any 
jiand,  and  lei  jour  poniard  maintain  jour  defence, 
thus ;  (giTe  it  the  gentleman,  and  leare  us ;)  so,  sir. 
Come  on.  0  twine  your  bodj  more  about,  that  jou  maj 
fidl  to  a  more  sweet,  comely,  sentleman-like  guard  ; 
•0,  indifferent:  hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus; 
now,  stand  fast  o'  your  left  lej^^,  note  your  distance, 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  time.  0,  you  disorder 
your  point  most  irregularly  I 

MaL  How  ii  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  1 

Bob,  0,  out  of  measure  ill ! — a  well-ezperienoed 
hand  would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 

MaL  How  mean  you.  sir,  pass  upon  me  1 

Bob.  Why,  thus,  sir,  (make  a  thrust  at  me) ;  come  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  your  point,  and  mske  a  fhll 
career  at  the  body ;  the  liest  practised  gallants  of  the 
time  name  it  the  passado ;  a  most  desperate  thrust, 
beliere  it ! 

Mat,  Well,  come,  sir. 

Bob,  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with 
any  facility  or  grace  to  inrite  me  1  I  have  no  spirit 
to  play  with  you ;  your  dearth  of  judgment  renders 
you  tedious. 

Mat  But  one  renue,  sir. 

Bob,  Venue  1  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  erer 
I  heard.  0,  the  stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note 
that ;  come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  well  go  to  some 
priTSkte  place  where  you  are  acquainted — some  tavern 
or  to— and  hare  a  bit ;  111  send  for  one  of  these 
fencers,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  by  my  direction, 
and  then  I  will  teach  you  your  trick ;  you  shall  kill 
him  with  it  at  the  first,  if  you  please.  Why,  I  will 
leani  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hjmd,  and 
lbot»  to  control  any  enemy's  point  i'  the  world.  Should 
your  adTertary  confhmt  you  with  a  pistol,  'twere 
nothing,  by  this  hand ;  you  should,  by  tne  same  rule, 
eootrofhis  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 
and  nnead.    What  money  ha'  you  about  you.  Master 

MaL  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 

Bsib.  Tis  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but  come ;  we 
will  hate  a  bunch  of  radish,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 
madi ;  and  then  well  call  upon  young  Well-bred : 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Condon  his  brother  there, 
and  put  him  to  the  question. 

Mwtrp  Mam  imkltH\ 


IBobodiPt  Plamftr  Saitittg  the  Expente  of<m  Army,} 

Bob,  I  will  tell  yon,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private,  and 
seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,       *  *       *         < 


and  live  here  obscure, 
and  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty  and 
the  loids  (obenre  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
Boi  odIj  to  spare  the  entire  lires  of  her  subjects  in 
fliBBenU,  bat  to  save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of 
Mr  jeuiy  charge  in  holding  war,  and  against  what 
cnsmy  soerer.    And  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  1 

B,  Kno,  NaT,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceire. 

Bob,  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would  select  nineteen  more,  to 
ByeelCthioughout  the  land ;  gentlemen  they  should  be 
«i  good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would 
choose  them  hj  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have : 
and  I  would  teaeh  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
jear  panto,  your  lereiso,  your  stoccata,  Tour  imbroc- 
calo,  yoar  passado,  your  montanto,  till  they  could  all 

fefClJ  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myselil  This 
say  the  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strongs  we 
tvcnty  woold  eome  into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  thuihoats ;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of 
the  enemy ;  th^  eould  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ; 
wril,  wo  woald  kill  them :  challenge  twenty  more,  kill 
thorn ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them 
loo;  and  thus  woald  we  kill  ereiy  man  his  twenty 
tfaifb  tnontr  oeerot  twmtv  mhwo,  th»*^  two 


hundred  ;  two  hundred  a-day,  fire  days  a  thousand ; 
fbrty  thousand  ;  forty  times  five,  fire  times  forty,  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  computation.  And 
this  will  I  yenture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcMS  to 
perform,  proyided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood  ;  that  is,  cirilly  by 
the  sword. 

nu. 

[Advice  to  a  RecUm  TouOul 

KnowU,  What  would  I^ye  you  do  1  111  tell  yooi 
kinsman ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thriye. 
That  would  I  hare  you  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  Vauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  erenr  foolidh  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place^ 
Nor  thrust  yourBcff  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  afTcctions,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  rcspectless  in  hii)  courses. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  youndl 
In  flashing  braveiy,  lestt,  while  you  afl^ect 
To  niake  a  blare  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bi;;gcr  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  firvt) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  pro|>ortion  stilL 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  x"ntility, 
Which  is  an  airy,  and  mere  borrow\l  thing. 
From  dead  men  s  duitt,  and  bones ;  and  none  of  yoai% 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 


Md. 


[The  AkhemieL] 


Mauuow,   Sdrlt,  his  Frisod.    The  ■cens,  SvBrLB*S  D 


JfoiH.  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your  foot  on 

shore 
In  fwvo  orbe.     Here's  the  rich  Pom  : 
And  there  withiy,  sir,  are  the  gf>l(lcn  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  0])hir  !     He  wan  Hailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reac'hM  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  iitv  friends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  wonl,  lie  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  fpet'tat'mimi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye. 
Or  the  frail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  livery  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  hours  in  his  sliirt.     No  more, 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  coiiiniodity.     No  more 
Shall  thimt  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-Kpun  cloak 
To  be  display 'd  at  Madam  Au^ninta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  IlarArd  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nightt 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  yiceroys, 
And  have  your  punqucs  and  punquetees,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  voeak.  it  first.  Re  rich. 
Where  ui  my  Subtle  there  t  within,  ho — 

[Face  anewenfrom  wUhim* 
Sir,  hell  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam,  That's  his  fire^irake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffii  his  ooalo 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  111  change 
All  that  ii  metal  in  thy  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  BMcning  will  I  esnd 
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To  all  the  plumben  and  the  pewterera. 

And  buj  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothbtuj, 

For  all  the  copper. 

Sur.  What,  and  turn  that  too  t 

Mam,  Yes,  and  1*11  purchase  Deronahire  and  Corn- 
wall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  1    You  admire  now! 

Sur.  No,  faith. 

Mam.  But  when  you  see  the  effects  of  the  great 
medicine  I 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercuiy,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum: 
You  will  believe  me. 

I^r,  Yea,  when  I  see't,  I  will. 

Mam.  Ha !  why. 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you  1    I  assure  you, 
lie  that  hofl  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  it^  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life. 
Give  wifety,  valour,  yea,  niid  victory. 
To  whom  he  will.     In  eight-and-twenty  days 
ril  make  an  old  man  of  fourMK)re  a  child. 

Sur.  No  doubt ;  hc*8  that  already. 

Mam,  Nay,  I  mean. 
Restore  his  ycar%  renew  him  like  on  eagle. 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  dau^ters. 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophers  have  done 
(The  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood), 
Bv  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  knife's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it. 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  young  Cupids. 

Sur.   The  decay'd   vestals  of  Pickt-hatch  would 
thank  you. 
That  keep  the  fire  alive  there. 

Mam,   Tis  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturiited  'gainst  all  infectioni| 
Cures  all  disca.ses,  comii.g  of  all  Muses; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day  ;  a  ycar'n  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month  : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drug^^ing  doctors. 
Ill  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kin<7dom  in  three  mouths. 

Sur.  And  I'll 
Be   bound    the   players   shall    sing 'your  pruaes, 

then, 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam.  Sir,  l4l  do't.    Meantime, 
1*11  ffive  away  so  much  unto  my  man, 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  vrith  preservative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sur.  As  he  tliat  built  the  water-work  doea  with 
water ! 

Mam.  You  are  incredulous. 

Sur.  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  guU'd.    Your  Stone 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam.  Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity !    Records  t 
ril  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister, 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Art  1 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

5i«r.  How? 

Mam.  Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,   and  in  High 
Dutch.  ^ 

Sur.  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  High  Dutch! 

Mam.  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Sur.  What  paper  1 

Mam.  On  cedar-board. 

Sur.  0  that,  indeed,  they  say, 
Will  last Jeainst  worms. 

Mam.  'Tib  like  your  Irish  wood 
\2ainst  cobwebi.    I  hftTe  a  piece  of  Jaaoii'ft  fleece  too^ 


Wbidi  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alefaemr^ 

Writ  in  lar;ge  sheep-skin,  a  good  fat  nun-Tellvm. 

Such  was  Pythagoras*  Thigh,  Pandora's  Tob^ 

And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  charms. 

The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  Amace^ 

Still  breathing  fire :  our  Argent-vive^  the  Dngoa  : 

The  Dragon's  teeth.  Mercury  sublimate^ 

That  keeps  the  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting s 

And  they  are  ntther'd  into  Jason's  helm 

(Th*  Alcmbick)i  and  then  sow'd  in  Mars  hia  fleld. 

And  thence  sublim*d  so  often,  till  they  are  fix'd. 

Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadinns'  Btarj^ 

Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Argus'  Eyei, 

Boccace  his  Demogorgon,  thousands  mote, 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  Stone. 

THE  COURT  MASQUES  OF  THE  8ETENTEEZCTH  C'UITUBI. 

The  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  while  as  yet 
danger  neither  existed  nor  was  anticipated,  were 
enlivened  by  the  peculiar  thefltricai  cnterttdnment 
called  the  Masque — a  trifle,  or  little  better,  in  it&dt, 
but  which  has  derived  particular  interest  firom  the 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Milton.  The  origin  of  the 
roasqne  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  'revels'  and  'showi^ 
which,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  were  presented  on  high  festive 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inns  of  the  lawyers,  and  at 
the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and  mondi- 
ties  which  were  the  earliest  forms  of  the  spcdoen 
drama.  Henry  VIII.,  in  his  earlier  and  better  days, 
had  frequent  entertainments,  consisting  of  a  set' of 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  or  of  siidi 
representations  as  the  following:  In  the  haD  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was  reared,  with 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  every  appearance  of 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscribed,  Le  far* 
tresse  danaereux ;  it  was  defended  by  six  richly-dressed 
ladies ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  en- 
tered in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attacked  the 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  after  a  gallant  reaistanoe, 
surrendered,  the  aflfair  concluding  with  a  dsooe  of 
the  Lidics  and  knights.  Here  there  was  nothing  bnt 
scenery  and  pantomime  i  by  and  by,  poetical  dia- 
logue, song,  and  music,  were  added;  and  when  the 
masque  had  rcac^hed  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  Jamei 
and  the  first  Charles,  it  employed  the  first  talent  of 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  as  Bacon  re- 
marks, being  designed  for  princes,  waa  by  prinoei 
played. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  tome  remaik- 
able  occasion,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  a  rmukg 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer's  marriage,  or  the  Tint  of 
some  royal  ix^rsonagc  of  foreign  coontriea ;  and  tbe;j 
usually  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  pidace.  Mkbj 
of  them  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  afe 
W^liitcliall,  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  took 
part  in  them,  aftenvards  walked  to  the  acaflbld. 
Allegorr  and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  ago: 
we  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  we  do  not  p^h^it  tufi* 
dently  allow  for  the  novelty  of  dasaicaf  imagery  and 
characters  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  onlj  a  kind 
of  prejudice,  or  the  effect  of  fashion,  which  makes  nt 
BO  rigorously  banish  fh)m  our  Uteratnre  aiiis^ffHit  to 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity;  while  ire  OOD- 
tentedly  solace  ourselves  in  contemplating;  tfavoQ^ 
what  arc  called  historical  novels,  the  mndi  mder,  and 
perhaps  not  more  truly  represented,  pcawmagot  ciftkt 
middle  ages.  TheacfibaofamasquewaaalwaTanmt- 
thing  short  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  mo  tint;  ax* 
cepting  where  very  high  poetical  and  mneieal  itkKA 
was  engaged,  the  principal  charm  mutt  have  laiB  ii 
the  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  deconitiona,  and  (fat 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reference  firom  the 
their  assnmed,  to  the  acton  in  their  tmlL 
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Ufoallj,  betides  gods,  goddessei,  and  nymphs  from 
dAssical  antiquity,  there  were  such  personages  as 
Night,  Day,  Beauty,  Fortitude,  and  so  forth;  but 
though  the  persons  of  the  drama  were  thus  remoTed 
from  common  life,  the  reference  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  scene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
forth,  was  as  direct  as  it  could  well  be,  and  even 
ludicrously  so,  particularly  when  the  object  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  courtly  audience. 
This,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
character  of  the  entertainment ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  when  a  gipsy  stepped  from  the  scene, 
and,  taking  the  king*s  liand,  assigned  him  all  the 
gt>od  fortune  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
sorereign,  tliere  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
senaatioH  in  the  audience,  as  to  convince  the  poet 
tliat  there  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Mr  Collier,  in  his  ybinals  of  the  Stage,  has  printed 
a  document  which  gives  a  very  distinct  account  of 
the  court  masque,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
drama  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  Elizabeth.  That  princess,  as  is  well-known,  de- 
signed an  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Srots,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
castle,  in  Blay  1562,  but  was  given  up  in  conse- 
quence, as  is  believed,  of  the  jealousy  of  Elizalicth 
I  regarding  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  mosque 
was  devised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertain 
the  united  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet's  scheme  of  this 
entertainment,  docketed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
been  simplv  an  acted  allegory,  relating  to  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  two  queens;  and  it  throws  a  curious  light 
not  on^  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
first  night. 

*  First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
whereof  is  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  the  keeper's  name 
thereof  Argus,  otherwise  called  Circumspection  :  then 
a  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

First  Pallas,  riding  uiran  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
hand  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  l)e  painted  two  ladies' 
hands,  knit  in  one  fast  witliin  the  other,  and  over 
the  hands,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Fitles. 

Then  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
gnlden  Uon  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  p)ld  ; 
signifying  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  on 
the  golden  lion  is  to  be  called  Prudentia,  and  the 
lady  on  the  red  lion  Temperantia, 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
bringing  in  captive  Discord  and  False  Report,  witli 
ropes  of  gold  about  their  necks.  When  those  have 
marched  about  the  hall,  then  Pallas  to  declare  be- 
fore the  queen's  majesty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
understanding  the  noble  meeting  of  tliuse  two 
queens,  hath  willed  her  to  declare  unto  them  that 
I  those  two  virtues,  Prudentia  and  Temperantia,  have 
made  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  give  unto  tlicm  False  lteiM)rt  and 
Discord,  to  be  punished  as  thcry  think  good ;  and 
that  those  ladies  have  now  in  their  presence  <lcter- 
mined  to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  jailor  Argus,  otlierwise  Circumspection,  for 
evisr,  unto  whom  Prudentia  shall  di'liver  a  lock, 
whereupon  shall  be  written  In  Etemwn.  Then  Tem- 
perantia shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
whose  name  shall  be  Nunquam,  signifying  that,  when 
Fflise  Berort  and  Discord  are  committed  to  the 
nrison  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
ULstingly,  he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  tliem  out 
j^ffy««m  [never] ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
the  tmmpett  to  blow,  and  the  English  ladies  to  take 
the  DobUuj  of  the  atrangers,  and  dance.' 


On  the  second  night,  a  caotle  is  presented  in  the 
hall,  and  Peace  cumes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elepliant,  on  which  sits  Friendship.  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  the  event  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Peace  is  left  to  dwell  with 
Prudence  and  Temperance.  Tlic  third  night  showed 
Disdain  on  a  wild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Malice,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  lieport,  but  opposed  suc- 
cessfully by  Counigc  and  Discretion.  At  the  end  of 
the  fight,  *  Dis<lain  shall  run  his  ways,  and  etcape 
with  life,  but  I'repensed  Malice  shall'  be  slain  ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungtxlly  men  may  still  dlsdaia 
the  perpetutd  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues  i 
but  as  for  their  ])rei)Cn(ied  malice,  it  is  easy  trodden 
under  these  ladies'  feet.'  The  second  night  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  from  conduits,  *  during  which 
time  the  English  lonls  shidl  musk  with  the  Scottish 
ladies  :*  the  tliird  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  *as  full  of 
hamionv  as  mav  Ix?  dcvise<l.'    The  whole  entertain- 

m  m 

ment  indicates  a  sincere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
tlie  part  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  first  strene — a  prison 
— seems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  af\or. 

The  mnsquc,  us  Iins  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
most  festive  known  in  England  between  those  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cli.irles  II.  The  queen,  the 
priiuHjS,  and  nobles  and  Indies  of  the  higliest  rank, 
t(K»k  parts  in  them,  and  they  engaged  the  geniua 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Henry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  machinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  wortliy  of  tlie  place,  the  ocx'usion,  and  the 
audience.  It  ajipeurs  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Master  of  KevcLs  that  no  less  than  £4215  waa 
lavished  on  these  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jtmson  himself  composed 
twenty-three  masques;  and  Dekkcr,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  antliors,  Sliakspeare 
alone  exoe])tcd,  were  ghul  to  contribute  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  pleiuures  of  a  court  whose  jHitronage  waa 
so  essential  to  them. 

The  ninrrin^'  of  Ix)rd  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Ix)rd  Denny,  January  6th, 
161)7,  was  distinguishi'<l  at  court  (Wliitehall)  by 
what  was  called  the  Memorable  Masque,  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  admired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  piM.*t  of  tliat  day,  now  forgotten.  On 
tliis  o(*casii>n,  the  gr(>at  hull  of  tlie  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  wuy  that  shows  the  mysteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  ami  dcrconitiou  to  have  been  better  under- 
stixnU  and  carried  to  a  greater  height,  in  that  age, 
tlian  is  gcncnilly  suj)p()sed.  Chie  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  njiart  for  the  andicncc,  having  the  king*s  seat  in 
tlie  centre  ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians— base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sockbnt,  a  hari)siehord,  and  two  treble  violins — be- 
sides whom  there  were  nine  violins,  three  lutes,  six 
comets,  and  six  chaiK'l  singers.  'Hie  stage  w.is  con- 
ceak>d  by  a  curtain  rcwmbling  dark  clouds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclostr<l  a  green  valley  with  green 
roun(ralx)ut  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  <if  fiftwn  fei."t  high.  Tlie  bower  of  Flora  waa 
on  their  right,  tlie  house  of  Night  on  the  left ;  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  a  cliff  over  the  grove. 
The  bower  of  Flora  wiis  spacious,  garnished  with  . 
flowers  and  fiowery  branches,  with  lights  among 
them  ;  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
block  columns  studded  M'ith  golden  stars ;  whUe  ' 
about  it  were  placed,  on  wires,  artificial  bats  and 
owls  continually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  gn^it  halU  the  hautl>oys  were  heard 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  from  the  wood,  tiU 
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Flora  and  Zephjma  were  aeen  Imsily  gathering 
flowen  from  the  bower,  throwing  them  hito  baakets 
which  two  inrlTana  held,  attired  In  changeable 
tafibtj.  Besides  two  other  allegorical  characters, 
yigkt  and  Heapenu^  there  were  nine  masquers,  re- 
presenting ApoIlo*s  knights,  and  personated  by 
young  men  of  rank. 

After  songs  and  redtatiye,  the  whole  rale  was 
fuddenly  withdrawn,  and  a  hill  with  Diana's  tree 
disoorered.  Night  appeared  in  her  honse  with  Nine 
Hours,  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  Uack  taffety, 
paint^  thick  with  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  with  gold  t  on  their  heads  coronets  of  stars, 
and  their  faces  black.  Every  Hour  bore  in  his  hand 
a  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

NigkU  Vantshy  dark  Tales,  let  night  in  gloiy  shine. 
As  she  doth  bum  in  ra^ ;  come,  leave  our  shrine, 
You  black-haired  hours,  and  guide  us  with  your  li^ts, 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowsy  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowen  are  thrown. 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown ; 
Despiteful  Flora,  is't  not  enough  of  grief. 
That  Cynthia's  robbed,  but  thou  must  grace  the  thief  t 
Or  didst  not  hear  Night's  sovereign  queen  l  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  train, 
And  matched  her  here,  plighted  henceforth  to  be 
Lore's  friend  and  stranger  to  viiginity  t 
And  mak'st  thou  sport  Tor  this ! 

Flora.  Be  mild,  stem  Night ; 
flom  doth  honour  Cynthia  and  her  right ;   *    * 
Ihe  nymph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own, 
But  now  another  claims  in  her  a  rirht. 
By  (ate  reserved  thereto,  and  wise  foresight. 

ZephfrvM,  Can  Cjmthia  one  kind  viigin's  loss  be- 
moan t 
How,  if  periiaps  she  brings  her  ten  for  one  t    *    * 

After  some  more  such  dialogue,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  her 
nymph ;  the  trees  sink,  by  means  of  enginery,  wider 
the  stage,  and  the  masquers  come  out  of  their  tops 
to  fine  music.  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
iongs  follow,  the  last  bdng  a  duet  between  a  Sylvan 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  bass. 

8yL  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delight  I 

Sour,  Not  in  sleep.    SyL  Wherein,  then ! 

H<mr,  In  the  frolic  view  of  men. 

8yL  Lov'st  thou  music !    Hour,  Oh,  'tis  sweet 

£^  What's  dancinj[  t  Hour,  Even  the  mirth  of  feet. 

SU,  Joy  vou  in  fairies  and  in  elves  t 

Hour,  We  are  of  that  sort  ourselves  : 
But,  Sylvan,  say,  why  do  you  love 
Only  to  frequent  the  grove  t 

&f^  Life  IS  fhllest  ^content, 
Where  delight  is  innocent. 
'  Hour,  Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long ; 
Come,  then,  let's  close  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquen  made  an  obeisance  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  the  banqueting  roouL 

The  masques  of  Jonson  contain  a  great  deal  of 
line  poetry,  and  even  the  proee  descriptive  parts  are 
remarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language  as, 
for  histanoe,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  m  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  *the  eye  afar  off  with  a  wander- 
ing beauty.'  In  that  which  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Hamsay,  Lord  Haddington,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  BatdiflE^  the  scene  presented  a  steep  rea 
difli  topped  by  douds,  allusive  to  the  red  cliff  fnm 
which  tiie  lady's  name  was  said  to  be  derived ;  before 
which  were  two  pillan  charged  with  spoils  of  love, 
*  amongst  which  were  old  and  yonng  persona  bound 


with  roses,  wedding  garments,  rocks,  and  spindles, 
hearts  transfixed  with  arrows,  others  flamuig,  vir- 
gins' girdles,  garlands,  and  worlds  of  such  lika' 
Enter  Venus  in  her  chariot,  attended  by  the  Graces, 
and  delivers  a  speech  expressive  of  her  anxiety  to 
recover  her  son  Cupid,  who  has  run  awar  fhnn  hex; 
The  Graces  then  niake  proclamation  as  lollows:^ 

\d  Oraee,  Beauties,  have  yon  seen  this  toy. 
Called  love,  a  little  boy. 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  t 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

Sd  Qraot,  She  that  wUl  but  now  discover 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  horei^ 
Shall  to-night  receive  a  kiss. 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother. 
Shall  have  that  kiss,  and  another. 

8(2  Qrace,  He  hath  marks  about  him  plenty ; 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenijr. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  brnth  a  flame  entire, 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  In, 
Wounds  the  heart  but  not  the  skin* 

1st  6^000.  At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tnm'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  buHi'd ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

TdOroee,  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  eU^ 
He  will  leap  fit>m  lip  to  lip. 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart. 
But  not  stay  in  any  part ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  miascs. 
He  will  shoot  himself  in 


8d  Orace,  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow. 
And  a  quiver  huiging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts ;  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  fint  he  strikes  his  mother. 

IK  Qraou  Still  the  fairest  are  his  fuel. 

When  his  days  are  to  be  crael. 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food. 
And  his  baths  their  wannest  blood ; 
Nought  but  wounds  his  hand  doth 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Beason. 

2(2  Qraot.  Trust  him  not ;  his  words,  though  swesti 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 
Every  gifl  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  his  teank 

td  Grace,  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gatOi 
By  presenting  maids  with  toys. 
And  would  have  ye  think  them  Jojf  | 
ms  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

\d  Qroct,  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him, 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  sh<yw  him* 

2(2  OroM,  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him, 
N<nr,  we  hope,  yell  not  abide  him. 

8(2  Qrooe*  Since  vou  hear  his  falser  play, 
And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

Cnpid  enters,  attended  by  twelve  bojs,  representing 
« the  Sports  and  pretty  lightnesses  thai  wcoomVf 

too 
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LoTe,'  who  duioe,'  and  then  Veaui  apprebendt  her 
•on,  and  a  prettj  dialogue  eniuea  between  them  and 
Hjmen.  Vulcan  afterwards  appears,  and,  daiming 
the  pillars  as  his  workmanship,  strikes  the  red  dii^ 
whidi  opens,  and  shows  a  large  luminous  sphere 
containing  the  astronomical  lines  and  signs  of  the 
sodiac  He  makes  a^tudnt  speech,  and  presents  the 
■phere  as  his  gift  to  venus  on  the  triumph  of  her 
SOD.  The  r<esbian  god  and  his  consort  retire  ami- 
cably to  their  chariot,  and  the  piece  ends  hj  the 
singing  of  an  epithalamium,  interspersed  with  danpes 
of  masquers: — 

Up^  youths  and  virgins,  up,  and  praise 

The  god,  whose  nights  outshme  his  days ; 

Hymen,  whose  haUow'd  rites 
Coold  nerer  boast  of  brichter  lights  ; 

Whose  bands  pass  liberty. 
Two  of  your  troop,  that  with  th^  mom  were  free^ 

Axe  now  waged  to  his  war. 
And  what  thepr  are, 

If  Ton'll  perfection  see, 
YourseiTes  must  be. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  I 

What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 
With  holy  nuptiali,  when  th«y  are 
Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  years,  of  states,  of  hands,  of  hearts ! 

When  in  the  happv  choice 
The  spouse  and  spousM  hare  foremost  roioe  I 
&ch,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 

IdTe  what  they  are. 
And  long  perfection  see ; 
And  such  ours  be. 
Bhine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  1 
♦  ♦  .  ♦ 

Still  ftnther  to  illustrate  this  carious  subject,  and 
to  revive  a  department  of  our  literature  almost 
totally  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 
Jonson,  a  short  but  beautiful  one,  which  was  repre- 
sent at  court  in  1615,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  king's  servants,*  and  seems  to  have  been  designed 
ss  a  compliment  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  love 
of  justice. 

The  Oolden  Age  BeHored, 

The  court  being  sited  and  In  ezpeotatiaD, 

Load  Mnaio  i  PAUJis  In  her  ohartot  dsMendiiig  to  a 

■oiler  mmia 

Look,  look  !  rnoice  and  wonder 
That  you,  ofending  mortals,  are 
(For  all  your  crimes)  so  much  the  oare 

Of  him  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jove  can  endure  no  longer, 

Your  great  ones  should  your  less  invade ; 

Or  that  your  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prey  unto  the  stronger. 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

Astnea  in  her  seat  again ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metaL 

Which  deed  he  doth  the  rather, 
That  even  Envy  may  behold 
Time  not  enjov'd  his  head  of  gold 

Alone  beneath  his  father, 

But  that  his  care  eonserveth, 
As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 
Bej^uding  still  what  heav*!!  should  do. 

And  not  what  earth  deserveth. 

[A  tumuUf  and  cUuhingt^armt  heard  wUhin^ 


But  hark  1  wluU  tumult  from  yond'  cave  is  heard  t 
What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alann% 

As  troubled  Nature  for  her  maker  fmr'd. 
And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  anns  1 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profaner  ^es^ 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field  ; 

And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  all  with  showing  but  my  shield. 

[She  retiree  behmd  a  dornd* 

The  laoiv  Aaa  praeats  itnlf ,  osUing  forth  the  Bviu. 

/•  Age,  Come  forth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear. 

The  king  of  gods  h»th  on  us  t 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed,  ' 

That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 
Let  Shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Viee 
Of  all  my  imue.  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  anv  subtler  111,  that  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 

Thy  boys.  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Sconi, 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bonif 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pyrriiic  daaee  t 

We  may  triumph  together, 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great, 
\^om,  if  our  foroes  can  defeat. 

And  but  this  once  bring  under. 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  Ufl% 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder. 


Which  of  vou  would  not  in  a 
Att««mpt  the  price  of  any  scar. 

To  keep  your  own  states  even  t 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be^ 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  t 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum*d  to  steel, 

Since  he  besins  to  threat  her  r 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants  ;  he'll  confess 

Our  malice  is  far  greater. 

The  Evils  enter  for  the  Antlmasque,  end  dasoe  to  two  dnmui^ 
trampets,  and  a  oonliuion  of  mnrtlel  tnvaie.  At  the  end  of 
which  Pallas  re-appeus,  ihowlng  her  shield.  The  Bvim 
ere  turned  to  statoei. 

PcU,  So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how, 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow. 
And  think  to  equal  with  your  mortal  dates. 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

Twas  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  folly  see 
'Gunst  whom  they  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone, 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  I 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov'd  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  lees  the  love. 

ll%e  eeene  changetf  emd  ehe  eeOe 

ASTRJKA  lOd  the  OOLDBK  AOB. 

Descend,  yon  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair^ 
And  as  your  softer  times  divide  the  air, 
So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  golden  hair; 
For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  is  fled. 
And,  with  her  power  on  .earth,  her  name  is  dead. 

SOI 
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and  fh«  Oolobit  Aob  <toarwni1im  witii  a  HMigi 

AiL  0.  Age,  And  are  we  then 
To  live  agen, 
With  men  I 
AtL  Will  Jove  such  pledges  to  the  earth  restore 

As  justice  t 
O.  Age,  Or  the  purer  ore  t 
Pal.       Once  more. 
Q,  Age,  But  do  thej  know, 

How  much  they  owe  t 
Below! 
AtL  And  will  of  grace  receire  it,  not  as  due  I 
Tal,  If  not,  they  harm  themselres,  not  you. 
AtL  True. 
0,  Age.  True. 

Cko,  Let  narrow  natures,  how  they  will,  mistake, 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

{Tltey  come  forward. 
Pal,  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
Au.  Q.  Age.  But  how,  without  a  train. 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  t 
Pal,  Leave  that  to  Jove  :  therein  you  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerva  s  care. 
Expect  awhile. 

Tou  far-famed  spirits  of  this  happy  isle. 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  have  gain'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus*  sons,  who8e  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th*  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre. 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hight, 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larger  light. 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  new 

nourish. 
Since  Virtue  pressed  shall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall 

flourish. 


Chau.  Otno, 
Lyd.  Spen, 
Omnet. 


We  come. 

We  come. 
Our  best  of  Are, 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

ITfteg  demxnd. 


I 


Pal,  Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 
shade. 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep. 
That  for  their  liring  good,  now  semi-gods  arc  made. 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tam*d  with  sleep  t 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Cho.  Awake,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  never  slept  1 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard. 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  rewai^. 

Pal.  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 

[The  scene  ^ light  discovered. 
Cho.  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  darkness  yield. 
Att.  Now  Peace. 
0.  Age.  And  Love. 
Ast.  Faith. 
Q.  Age.  Joys. 

Ah.  Q.  Age,  All,  all  increase.  lA  pamte, 

Chau,  And  Strife, 

Oow.  And  Hate,  ^ 

Lyd,  And  Fear, 
Spen,  And  Pain, 
Omnet.  All  cease. 
Pal,  No  tumour  of  an  iron  rein. 
The  causes  shall  not  come  ag^n. 

C%A.  But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
Move,  move  then  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds, 
But  give  those  light  and  airy  bounds, 
ThMi  fit  the  Genii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 


The  first  DanoQ. 

Ped.  Already  do  not  all  things  smile  t 
Ast,  But  when  they  have  enjoy'd  a  while 

The  Age's  quickening  power : 
Age,  That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring. 
And  every  look  a  plant  doth  springs 

And  every  breaui  a  flower : 

Pal,  The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her 
Pure  honey  from  the  oak  shall  drop. 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk  : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear. 
And  every  bramble  roses  wear. 

And  every  worm  make  silk. 

Cho.  The  rezy  shrub  shall  balsam  sweat. 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heal. 

Till  earth  hare  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  knoWf 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low. 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

Hero  the  main  Denos. 
After  which. 

Pal.  But  here's  not  all :  you  must  do  mon^ 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restore 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe,  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  join. 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  Form  adrance* 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  danot^ 

And  every  Grace  was  by : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust. 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  <^  lost  ; 

None  fear'd  a  jealous  eye. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear. 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  heur| 

They  liv'd  with  open  vow. 

Cho.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plae'd. 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  rhaiitt 
And  such  must  yours  be  now. 

Here  they  dsnoe  with  the  Ladles. 

Ast,  What  change  is  hero  t    I  had  not  man 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  before^ 

Than  I  have  now  to  stay  ; 
My  silver  feet,  like  roots,  are  wrealli'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  ih—th'dg 

And  I  cannot  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth  ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth, 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godh<^  ;  nor  will  doubl 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout. 

Whose  power  is  everywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  thie. 
The  bright  Astnea  s  region  is. 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  so  much  gold, 
Unbou^ht  with  grace,  or  fear  unioid. 

The  Taw  to  mortals  give. 


Here  they  dmnoe  the  QalUards  and 
Pallas  [Moending,  and  oalllnf  the  Ploela] 

Tis  now  enough  ;  behold  tou  here^ 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  fphst^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  gives  you  canii^ 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pauae^ 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 
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Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  ordered  that, 
ExpreM'd  his  grief :  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  his  country  art 
That  could  be  wish'd  ;  so  that  methouffht  I  could 
Have  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

The  Maid't  Tragedy^  supposed  to  be  written  about 
the  same  time,  is  a  drama  of  a  powerful  but  un- 
pl^wing  character.  The  purity  of  female  yirtue  in 
Amintor  and  Aspatia,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
guilty  boldness  of  Evadne;  and  the  rough  soldier- 
like bearing  and  manly  feeling  of  Melaiitius,  render 
the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king  more  hateM  and 
disgusting.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentious- 
ness in  this  fine  play — whole  scenes  and  dialogues 
are  disfigured  by  this  master  vice  of  the  theatre  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Their  dramas  are  *  a  rank 
unweeded  garden/  which  grew  only  the  more  disor- 
d^Iy  and  vicious  as  it  advanced  to  maturity.  Flet- 
cher must  bear  the  chief  blame  of  this  defect,  for  he 
wrote  longer  than  his  associate,  and  is  generally 
miderstood  to  have  been  the  most  copious  and  fertile 
composer.  Before  Beaumonfs  death,  they  had,  in 
addition  to  *  Philaster/  and  tlie  *  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
produced  King  and  no  King,  Bonduca,  The  Lavosjof 
Candu  (tragedies);  and  The  Wtman  Hater^  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pentle^  The  Honest  Man*s  For- 
tune, The  Coxcomby  and  The  07/>tof/(  (comedies).  Flet- 
cher afterwards  produced  three  tragic  dramas,  and 
nine  comedies,  the  best  of  which  arc,  The  Chances, 
The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar*s  Bush,  and  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
pastoral  drama.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  which  Mil- 
ton followed  pretty  closely  in  the  design,  and  partly 
in  the  language  and  imagery,  of  Comus.  A  higher 
though  more  doubtf\il  honour  has  been  assigned  to 
the  twin  authors;  for  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have 
assisted  them  in  the  composition  of  one  of  their  works, 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  his  name  is  joined  with 
Fletcher's  on  the  title  page  of  the  flr^t  edition.  The 
bookseller's  autliority  in  sucli  matters  is  of  no  weight; 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  our  great  poet,  after  the 
production  of  some  of  his  best  dramas,  should  enter 
mto  a  partnership  of  this  description.  Tlie  *  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen'  is  certainly  not  superior  to  some  of 
the  other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

The  genius  of  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  been  more 
correct,  and  more  strongly  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
that  of  his  friend.  Tiie  later  works  of  Fletcher  are 
chiefly  of  a  comic  character.  His  plots  are  some- 
times inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  but  he  is 
always  lively  and  entertaining.  There  is  a  rapid 
fuocession  of  incidents,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty, 
elegant,  and  amusing.  Dryden  considered  that  they 
understood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
»nen  much  better  than  Shakspeare;  and  he  states 
that  their  plays  were,  in  his  day,  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  of  the  stage ;  •  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's.*  It  was  different  some 
forty  years  previous  to  this.  In  1627,  the  King's 
Company  bribed  the  Master  of  the  Revels  with  £5, 
to  interfere  in  preventing  the  players  of  the  theatre 
called  the  Red  Bull,  from  performing  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare.  One  cause  of  the  preference  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  may  have  been  the  license  of 
tlieir  dramas,  suited  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
they  adopted  from  the  Spanish  stage,  and  naturalised 
on  the  English.  *  We  cannot  deny,  remarks  HaUam, 
'that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often 
unfathomable  bv  an  audience ;  the  bow  was  drawn 
by  a  matchless  hand,  but  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight 
All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not 


profound  or  vigorous,  language;  hia  thoughts  are 
noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance ;  hia 
metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced;  he 
possesses  the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pe- 
dantry, though  in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond 
conmion  use;  his  versification,  though  studiously 
irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and  sweet;  yet  we 
are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties.  Good  lines 
occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely.  We  lay 
down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in 
tlie  memory.  Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has 
not  even  afforded  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull 
the  beauties  of  ancient  lore.'  His  comic  powers  are 
certainly  far  superior  to  his  tragic.  Massinger  im- 
presses the  reader  more  deeply,  and  has  a  moral 
beauty  not  possessed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but 
in  comedy  he  falls  infinitely  below  them.  Thongh 
their  characters  are  deficient  in  variety,  their  know- 
ledge of  stage-effect  and  contrivance,  their  fertility 
of  invention,  and  the  airy  liveliness  of  their  dialogue^ 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  and  interest  to  their 
scenes.  Mr  Macaulay  considers  that  the  models 
which  Fletcher  had  principally  in  his  eye,  even  for 
his  most  serious  and  elevated  compositions,  were  not 
Shakspeare's  tragedies,  but  his  comedies.  *It  was 
these,  with  their  idealised  truth  of  character,  their 
poetic  beauty  of  imagery,  their  mixture  of  the  grave 
with  the  playful  in  thought,  their  rapid  vet  skilful 
transitions  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  in  feeling ; 
it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  which  Shakspeare  had 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  portraying  actual  life, 
and  not  those  pieces  in  which  he  transports  the  ima- 
gination into  his  own  vast  and  awfbl  world  of  tragic 
actu)n,  and  suffering,  and  emotion — that  attracted 
Fletcher's  fancy,  and  proved  congenial  to  his  cast  of 
feeling.'  This  observation  is  strikingly  just,  applied 
to  Shakspeare's  mixed  comedies  or  plays,  like  the 
» Twelfth  Night,'  the  'Winter's  Tale,'  'As  You  Like 
It,'&c  The  rich  and  genial  coiAedy  of  FalstafT,  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  was  not  imitated  by  Fletcher.  His 
*  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle'  is  an  admirable  bur- 
lesque of  the  false  taste  of  the  citizens  of  London  for 
chivalrous  and  romantic  adventures,  without  regard 
to  situation  or  probability.  On  the  whole,  the  dramas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impress  us  with  a  high 
idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramatists.  Tlie 
vast  variety  and  luxuriance  of  theur  genius  seem  to 
elevate  them  above  Jonson,  though  Uiey  were  des- 
titute of  his  reguhirity  and  solidity,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  'magic  circle'  of  Shak- 
speare. The  confidence  and  buoyancy  of  youth  are 
visible  in  their  productions.  They  had  not  tasted  of 
adversity,  like  Jonson  or  Massinger ;  and  they  had 
not  the  profoundly-meditative  spirit  of  their  great 
master,  cognisant  of  all  human  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies ;  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  enjoyment  and 
pleasure,  and  tlie  exercise  of  their  genius  a  source  of 
refined  delight  and  ambition.  They  were  gentlemen 
who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen  have  rarely 
done  before  or  since. 

[Oenerosity  of  C<xaar,'\ 

[Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  having  leoured  the  bead  of  Fampsgr, 
oomos  with  hb  friends  Achoreos  and  Phoiinns  to  preeaat  It  t* 
Ccaar,  a*  a  means  of  gaining  hit  favour.  To  them  anter 
Antony,  Dolabella,  and  Soeva.] 

Fho.  Do  not  shun  me,  Csssar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  I  bring  this  present. 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pharaalian  Ubour, 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thv  victory  had  no  name,  Csesar, 
Thy  travel  and  thv  loss  of  blood,  no  reoompcoae  ; 
Thou  dream'dst  ox  being  worthy,  and  of  wm^ 
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And  all  thj  furious  conflicts  were  but  slumbers : 
Here  thej  Ukc  life ;  here  they  inherit  honour, 
Grow  ffx  d,  and  shoot  up  ereriaeting  triumphs. 
T&ke  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  servant, 
With  noble  ejres  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemy, 
That  oflfen  with  this  head,  most  mighty  Camar, 
IVhat  thou  wouldst  once  have  given  fur*t,  all  Egypt. 
ilcA.  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  royal  conqueror, 
Nor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  theo. 
Because  'tis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  thee,  most  imperious  Csesar, 
Though  he  oppos*d  no  strength  of  swords  to  win  this. 
Nor  labour'd  through  no  showers  of  darts  and  lances. 
Yet  here  he  found  a  fort,  that  faced  him  strongly, 
An  inward  war :  He  was  his  gTand»ire*s  guest. 
Friend  to  his  father,  and  when  he  was  cxpell*d 
And  beaten  from  this  kingdom  by  strong  hand, 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour, 
No  hone  to  find  a  firiend  in  such  a  misery. 
Then  in  stent  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
Stiengthen'd,  and  cherished  it,  and  set  it  right  again : 
This  was  a  love  to  Caesar. 
&e.  Give  me  hate,  gods  I 
Pko.  This  Caesar  may  account  a  little  wicked ; 
But  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror. 
Had  fairn  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then  ; 
If  thine  own  sword  had  touch*d  his  throat,  what  that 

way  I 
He  was  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  been  mo«t  terrible !    Let  the  wont  be  render'd, 
We  have  deserv'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent 
Ggmr.  Oh,  Soeva,  Soeva,  see  that  head  1    See,  cap- 
tains. 
The  head  of  godlike  Pompey  I 
See.  He  was  basely  ruin*a ; 
Bat  let  the  gods  be  griev'd  that  sufiTer'd  it. 
And  be  you  Csesar. 

Cnar.  Oh  thou  conqueror. 
Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity  ; 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  thus  t 
What  poor  fate  followed  thee  and  pluck*d  thee  on 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  t 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome  to  a  olind  stranger. 
That  honourable  war  ne*er  taught  a  nobleness. 
Nor  worthy  circumstance  show  d  what  a  man  was  t 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets,    . 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures )  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  ^eatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  t 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend. 
Leave  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee, 
lu  soft  relenting  tears  1    Hear  me,  great  Pompey ; 
If  ihj  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee  I 
Th'  hast  most  unnobly  robb'd  me  of  my  victoij. 
My  love  and  mercy. 

AnL  Oh,  how  brave  these  tears  show  1 
How  ex<*ellent  is  sorrow  in  an  enemy  I 
DoL  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  eoodnen. 
Geoot.  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest  pyra- 
mids. 
Built  to  outdare  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
Vrien  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'd  in  ashes. 
An  monumenU  fit  for  him )    No  ;  brood  of  NUus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven. 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness. 
To  which  I  leave  him.    Take  the  head  away. 
And,  with  the  body,  give  it  noble  burial ; 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  braveries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 
Sec  If  thou  be'st  thus  loving,  I  shall  honour  thee : 
Bat  ocat  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible. 
And  be  right  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
There  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  b^would  lock  if  Pompey  were  alive  again  ; 
Bat  hmr  he'd  wt  hii  Ihoe. 


Gnor.  You  look  now,  king. 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  glorj. 
For  our  especial  favour  t 

PtU,  We  desire  it. 

Ccnar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewardi  t 

See.  Let  me  give  'era  : 
111  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  drcam'd  of; 
111  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  Til  bake  then. 

Ccnar.  Peace  1— I  forgive  you  sJH  ;  that's  rooom- 
pense. 
You're  young  and  ignorant ;  that  pleads  your  pardon ; 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate,  provok'a  yoa. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanted  Judgment, 
And  so  they  err'd  :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountiful.    Be  you  most  tlumkfU  ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ye.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  kmg  of  Egypt, 
I  mean  a  head  of  equal  reputation. 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho'  'twere  your  brightest  siitei^ 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  behind  you. 

Ptol,  Hear  mc,  great  Csesar  I 

C<nar.  I  have  heard  too  much  ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest : 
You're  poor  and  open.    I  must  tell  you  roundly. 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits^ 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Csesar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his  rain, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it. 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  envirou'd  with  my  victories. 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me. 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my  penoo, 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  exnect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  snow'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  at;guing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  naturei^ 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins. 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun-burnt  Egypt, 
And  now  you've  found  the  nature  of  a  conqueror. 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  all  your  flatteries, 
That  where  the  day  ^ives  light,  will  be  hiiuscLf  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies  I 
Go,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  worthies  1 

Ptol,  We  will  do  all. 

Cceaar,  You've  robb'd  him  of  those  tears 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for  him, 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  ay  out  'gainst  year  crueliy, 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge. 


[ExiL 
ThimmOm. 

[Orief  of  Atpatiafifr  ike  Marriage  ofAmiiUor  <md 

Bfpodm,] 

EVADITB,  ASPATIA,  DULA,  Slid  OthST  Lsdisa 

Etad,  Would  thou  could'st  instil         [lb  Dula, 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Aip.  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prove  my  cheek ; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  mo  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priert 
Were  pacifying  the  offendedpowers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    Tnis  d^ould  have  been 
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My  niffht,  and  all  your  hands  hare  been  employ'd 

In  giving  me  a  npotlcss  offering 

To  young  Amintor*8  bed,  as  we  are  now 

For  you :  pardon,  Eradne ;  would  my  worth 

Were  great  as  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  both  thought  so ;  perhaps  he  found  me  worthleis  ; 

But  till  he  did  80,  in  these  ears  of  mine 

(These  credulous  ears)  he  pour*d  the  sweetest  words 

That  art  or  love  could  frame. 

£vad.  Nay,  leave  tnis  sad  talk,  madam. 

Atp*  Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew. 

Evaa,  That's  one  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 

Asp,  Believe  mc,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Evad.  How  is  it,  madam  I 

Atp.  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heaise 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 

Say  I  died  true. 
My  lore  was  false,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth  I 
Madam,  sood  night ;  may  no  discontent 
Grow  'twizt  your  love  and  you  ;  but  if  there  do^ 
Inquire  of  mc,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan. 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve. 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.     Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I  ;  but  if  you  love  so  well, 
Alas  !  you  may  diifplease  him  ;  so  did  I. 
This  is  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead, 
Come  all  and  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  stoty  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  go  to  earth  : 
With  flattering  iry  clasp  my  coffin  round. 
Write  on  my  brow  my  fortune,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  perjuries  of  men. 

Brad.  Alas  !  I  pity  thee.  [AmttUor  etUen, 

Asp,  Go  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love ; 

[To  Amintor, 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me       ^ 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 
I'll  trouble  vou  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity  :  thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love  (though  now  refus'd) 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

Tk4  MttkVt  Tragedp. 

IPalamon  and  Arcite,  OapUvet  in  Oreeee,'] 

PaL  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  t 

Arc.  How  do  you,  sir. 

Pal.  Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery. 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet ;  we  are  prisoners, 
I  fear,  for  ever,  cousin. 

Are.  I  believe  it, 
And  to  that  destiny  hare  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

Pal.  Oh,  couHin  Arcite, 
Where  is  Thebes  now  I  where  is  our  noble  country  t 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds  t  never  more 
Must  wc  behold  those  comforts,  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour. 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies. 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  them. 
And  as  an  east  wind  leave  them  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg, 
Outstript  the  people's  praises,  won  the  garlands 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  them  ours.    Oh,  never 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiety  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us,  our  good  swords  nov 
(Better  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  wore) 
Ravish 'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust. 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate  us ; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  them  out  like  lightnlqf 
To  blast  whole  armies  more  I 

Arc.  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us  ;  here  we  are, 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither 
Like  a  too  timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  Uf, 
And  (which  is  heaviest)  Palamon,  unmarried  ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  levins  wife 
Loadcn  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks,  no  issue  know  us, 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see. 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
'  Remember  what  your  famers  were,  and  conquer.' 
The  fair-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banishments. 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature.    This  is  all  our  world  : 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another  ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes. 
The  vine  sliall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it  : 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  still. 

Pal.  'Tis  too  true,  Arcite.    To  otir  Theban  hounds 
That  shook  the  aged  fon^t  with  their  echoes. 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages. 
Struck  with  our  well-stcel'd  darts.     All  valiant  nsci 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish  :  we  shall  di© 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour)  lastly 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cousin. 
Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  sec  two  comfoits  rising,  two  mere  blessings. 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  here  ;  a  brave  patieDOi^ 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  1 

Pal.  Certainly 
'TIS  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortune! 
Were  twinu'd  together  ;  'tis  most  true,  two  aouU 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  suffer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together. 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not ;  sar  they  oould, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  allVi  done. 

Arc.  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  plao* 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  I 

Pal.  How,  gentle  cousin  I 

Arc.  Let's  think  this  prison  holy  sanctuaij, 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men  1 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  hooooi^ 
That  liberty  and  common  conversation. 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might  (like  women) 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.    What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours  !    And  here  being  thus  io^gethcr. 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another  ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  love  ;  we  are  fat|ier,  friends,  ftiffjuti*^ 

ance  ; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  families  ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine.    This  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  from  us  ;  here,  with  a  little  patisDOS^ 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  surfeits  seek  os} 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  §mM 
Swallow  their  youth.    Were  we  at  liberty,    * 
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A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  buaineflt ; 
Quarrels  consume  us  ;  envr  ii  ill  men 
Crare  our  acquaintance  ;  I  might  sicken,  cousin^ 
Where  jou  shoultiNneTer  know  it,  and  so  perish 
Without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 
Or  prayen  to  the  gods :  a  thousand  chances, 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  serer  us. 

Pal.  You  hare  made  me 
(I  thank  you,  cousin  Arcite)  almost  wanton 
With  my  captirity  :  what  a  misery 
It  is  to  UTe  abroad,  and  ererywhere  1 
Tis  like  a  beast,  methinks  1  I  find  the  court  here, 
I'm  sure,  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures. 
That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  vanity, 
I  see  throu^  now  ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but  a  gaudy  shadow. 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with  him. 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignorance 
The  rirtues  of  the  great  ones  t  Cousin  Arcite, 
Had  not  the  loTins  gods  found  this  place  for  us. 
We  had  died,  as  they  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
And  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 

Tk€  Two  NcbU  Kimmm, 

IDUkUenttednoi  of  Bianco,'} 

CPrcNoa  the '  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.*] 

Bnter  Cbsaeio  and  a  BaavAMT. 

ChcL  Let  any  friend  have  entrance. 

Serv.  Sir,  a'  shalL 

Cc9tu  Any  ;  I  except  none. 

Serv.  We  know  your  mind,  sir.  {Erit, 

CVso.  Pleasures  admit  no  bounds.  I'm  pitch'dsohigh. 
To  such  a  growth  of  full  prosperities,^ 
That  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injuty 
To  gratef\ilness,  and  those  more  liberal  farours 
By  whom  my  glories  prosper.     He  that  flows 
In  gracious  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abundance. 
Yet  will  be  ignorant  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Deserres  to  live  contemn'd,  and  die  forgotten : 
The  harvest  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 
j    Ripen'd  and  gather'd  ;  I  can  fatten  youth 

With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 
I    My  fate  springs  in  my  own  hand,  and  TU  use  it. 

Enter  two  BaavAirrs,  sad  Biakcba. 
I        Isf.  Serv.  *Tis  my  place. 

2d,  Serv.  Yours !    Here,  fair  one ;  111  acquaint 
My  lord. 

iM.  Serv.  He's  here ;  go  to  him  boldly. 

2d.  Serv.  Please  you 
To  let  him  undcntand  how  readily 
I  wmited  on  your  errand  1 

lit,  Serv.  Saucy  fellow ! 
Ton  must  excuse  his  breeding. 

Ceta.  Wliat*s  the  matter  t 
Bianchat  my  Biancha  1 — To  your  offices  1 

{KxtmUServ, 
This  risit,  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pretty  dear, 
By  how  much  more  'twas  unexpected,  comes 
So  much  the  more  timely :  witness  this  free  weleome, 
Whatc'er  occasion  led  thee  1 

Bian,  You  may  guess,  sir ; 
Td,  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

dm.  Prithee,  speak  it, 
My  honest  virtuous  maid. 

Bian.  Sir,  I  have  heard 
Of  your  misfortunes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  tou 
Whether  I  have  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadneas. 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

CfaM.  What  truth,  Biancha! 
Mis&Ktunes  1 — ^how  l^wherein  t 

Bkau  You  are  disclaim'd 
For  being  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publicly 
Adnowkdg'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  ad  mine  is : 
li  CMUkoi  «ooae  bat  grieve  you. 


Oeta,  Grieve  me  t    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Is  this  all ! 

Bi<m.  This  all! 

Ceta.  Thou  art  sorry  for't, 
I  warrant  thee  ;  alas,  good  soul,  Biancha  1 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  my  happinMi ; 
My  happiness,  Biancha  1 

Plan.  If  you  love  me, 
It  may  prove  mine  too. 

Ceta.  May  it  t    I  will  love  thee. 
My  good,  good  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  happy, 
Better  and  better  love  thee. 

Bian.  Without  breach,  then. 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest 
Your  protestations,  both  by  vows  and  letten. 
Have  made  me  owner  of :  from  the  fint  hour 
I  saw  you,  I  confess  I  wish'd  I  had  been. 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  grcatneas. 
Or  not  so  much  above  those  humble  flames 
That  should  have  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  tempersi* 
Kouality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  aflTection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on. 
That  I  might  turn  more  fool  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  durst  not  credit,  nor  vet  hope  for ; 
Yet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  hear  mora. 

Cfso.  Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench ! 

Bian.  Willingly  betny'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondajge. 

Cesa.  A  good  girl! 
I  thought  1  shomd  not  miss,  whate'er  thy  answer  WM^ 

Bian.  But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i'  faitk 
You  may  believe  me,  for  I  am  a  maid). 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  have  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  have  given  conioit 
To  have  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inviting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am : 
I  should  have  died  sure,  and  no  creature  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

CestL  Pretty  heart  1 
Oood  soul,  alas,  alas  1 

Bian.  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difl!erenoe  'twixt  your  birth  and  mlna^ 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be. 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willinglj 
To  tender  you  the  first-fruits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband^ 
Now  when  you  are  at  low<»t. 

Cesa.  For  a  husband  I 
Speak  sadly ;  dost  thou  mean  so  t 

Plan.  In  good  deed,  sir, 
'TIS  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Ce$a.  1  believe  thee. 
What  counsel  uxg'd  thee  onl  tell  me ;  thy  &th«t 
My  worshipful  smug  host  I    Was't  not  he,  wendi  t 
Or  mother  hostess  I  iia  t 

Bian.  D'  you  mock  my  parentage! 
I  do  not  scorn  vours :  moAn  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  deserve  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fame  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you're  a  proud  poor  man !  all  your  oaths  falsehood^ 
Your  vows  deceit,  your  letters  forged  and  wicked  I 

Ono.  Thoud'st  he  my  wife,  I  dSn  swear. 

Bian.  Had  your  heart. 
Your  hand,  and  tongue,  been  twins,  you  had  rented 
This  courtesy  a  ben^t. 

Cc8a.  Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  mov'st  me  1    Why,  Biancha, 
Report  has  cozen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possession!, 
Though  from  the  hope  of  birthright. 

Bian.  Are  you  not! 
Then  I  am  lost  acain  !  I  have  a  suit  too  | 
You'll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Cess.  Anything. 


■A 
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Bia»,  Pray  do  not  talk  of  au^ht  what  I  haTe  aaid  t'ye. 

Gbm.  Ai  1  wiBh  health,  I  will  not  1 

Bum,  Pity  me ; 
But  Derer  love  me  more  1 

Caa.  Nay,  now  you're  cruel : 
Why  all  these  tears  t — ^Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bian.  I'll  pray  for  you, 
That  you  may  hare  a  virtuous  wife,  a  fiur  ooa; 
And  when  I'm  dead— ^ 

Ceta,  Fie,  fie! 

Bian,  Think  on  me  sometimei^ 
With  mercy  for  this  trespais  I 

CsM.  Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming  I 

Bian,  Tnis  I  have 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  virgin's  grave ; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you  1  ISxiL 

Caa,  Harmless  Biancha ! 
Unikill'd  I  what  handsome  toys  are  midds  to  play  with  I 

{Paitoral  Love,"] 

[From  the  *  Faithful  ShepbardflMi*] 
To  CLomirDA  a  Batve  sntsrai 

■ 

Satyr,  Through  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  mam. 
And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  ruDy 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began. 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan, 
Have  I  trotted  witliout  rest, 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night, 
His  nanunour  the  Syrinx  bright : 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight  ! 
By  that  heavenly  form  of  thine. 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  divine. 
Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 
Of  the  gods,  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold. 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receive  whate'er  this  land 
From  her  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells. 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 
Neviar  better,  nor  more  true. 
Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good, 
Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them ; 
Deign,  0  fairest  fair,  to  take  them  : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  ofUmtimes  commanded  me 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 
See  how  well  the  lustpr  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  queen. 
Some  be  red,  some  be  green  ; 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 
The  sreat  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  wese,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 
The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 
I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take. 
Lest  Um  grt^t  Pan  do  awake, 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade^ 

Under  a  broaid  beech's  shade.  * 

I  must  go,  I  must  run. 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun.  l&aim 

Clor,  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  powisi^ 
Is  there  in  me  to  draw  suomission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast  t — sure  I  am  moftil ; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  mo  mortal ;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed  ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambf  ahiiii^ 
Mi^es  me  a-cold  :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me). 
And  now  I  do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  cnaste,  and  iair^ 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  grovei^ 
Shidl  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusicm 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  nzin. 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanitv,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself,  and  more  misshapen. 
Thus  mildly  kneel  to  me  I    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  .Virnn,  that  binds  fs^ 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  thcir^onfines.    Then,  stronr  Giastity, 
Be  thou  my  strongest  guard ;  for  here  1 11  dwell 
In  opposition  against  late  and  hell. 

Pbkioot  and  Amokbt  appoint  to  meet  at  tba  Ybtooas 

WoU. 

Peri,  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow*d  maid. 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear, 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

A  mo,  ST»eak,  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  still 
The  same  it  ever  wm,  as  free  from  ill. 
As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri,  When  I  fall  off  from  my  affection. 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  ill  desires. 
First  let  our  great  God  cease  to  keep  my  flockl. 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  gus^ 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  great  heat. 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  speedily. 
And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

Amo,  1  pray  thee,  gejitle  shepherd,  wish  not  ao : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  mo  foul. 

Peru  O  you  are  fairer  far 
Than  the  cnaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  seamen  through  the  deep, 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  daylight 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks. 
Your  hair  more  b^uteous  than  those  hanging  lockl 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo,  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y'  are  sail'd  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peri,  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  sent  to  heaven )    Did  you  not  give  your  handy 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  I  lk>  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  meu 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

A  mo.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  mode^y 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine^ 
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Onoe  more  I  giTe  my  hand  ;  be  erer  free 
F^rom  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy. 

Peri.  I  take  it  as  m^  best  good ;  and  desire, 
For  stronger  confirmation  of  our  lore. 
To  meet  this  happj  night  in  that  fair  grore, 
Where  all  true  sheph^ds  hare  rewarded  been 
For  their  Ions  serrice.  *  * 

to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  Virtuous  Well,  about  whose  floweiy  banks 
Tlie  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
Bt  the  pale  moonshine,  dippinz  oftentimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn 
Aiid  giren  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  enry  nor  old  time 
Could  erer  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given 
In  hope  of  coming  happiness  :  by  this 
Fredi  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown 'd  the  head  of  her  long  loTed  shepherd 
With  gaudy  flowem,  whilst  he  happy  sung 
Lays  oi  his  lore  and  dear  captiri^. 


The  600  of  the  Rirsa 


with  AMoaar  In  his 


JUter  ChcL  What  powerful  charms  my  streams 
Back  again  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god. 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod. 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks ! 
My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 
There's  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds. 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
Fall*n  into  my  rirer-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell. 
That  till  now  none  erer  felL 
lis  a  female,  young  and  clear. 
Cast  in  by  some  raTisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  which  there  is  no  plaster  bound ; 
Yet  she's  warm,  her  pulses  beat, 
Tis  a  sign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be'st  a  Tiigin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure. 
Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound 
From  mr  watery  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid  ; 
I  must  haTe  this  bleeding  staid. 
Frcxm  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow^ 
With  holy  hand,  whose  rirtuous  powV 
Is  at  onoe  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.    I  nerer  saw 
A  fiiirer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadW  slumber :  Virgin,  speak. 

Amo.  Who  hath  restord  my  sense,  giTen  im 
new  breath. 
And  brousjfat  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  t 

Ood,  I  haTe  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

il»o.  Ah  me  1 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  sucoonr'd  thee : 
I  am  this  fountain's  god  I    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  rirer  grow. 
And  "twizt  two  banks  with  osien  set. 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
Through  the  meadows  do  they  glide^ 
Wheeling  still  on  er^iy  side. 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  even'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me^ 
Leaving  mortal  compai^, 
hk  the  cool  stream  sbalt  thoa  Ik^ 
nw  fVom  hazin  as  well  as  I : 


I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  usoth  in  the  mud  1 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  lore  to  swim 

Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen  i 

Orient  pearl  tit  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  rive,  thy  love  to  win. 

And  a  well  to  keep  them  in : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by^ 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  flj« 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  waves  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing. 

Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 

The  Song. 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  nver,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hart  trod  | 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high, 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me. 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee  I 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  Beaomool 
and  Fletcher's  plajrs  are  generally  in  the  same  grace- 
ful and  fanciful  style  as  the  poetry  of  the  '  Faithfld 
Shepherdess :'  some  are  here  subjoined : — 

Cnom'MioeYskNir.'] 

Hence,  all  you  viun  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nighto 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy  1 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyei^ 
A  sigh  that  pieroing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasteird  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound  I 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groret, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves  ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls  I 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  1 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  vallerf : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

[SOHff,] 

DPram  the  •  Fslse  One.'] 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  blea  the  airt 
Even  in  shadows  you  are  fain 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire. 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  hin^MT. 
Thouffh  your  beauty  be  confin'd. 

And  soft  Love  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  diock  nor  chain  hath  found. 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Ev'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear  I 


[The  Power  cf  Zops.] 
iVnmi  •  YalmtlakB.'] 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 
What  the  mighty  Love  has  done ; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 
Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun : 
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Leda,  nailing  on  the  stream, 

To  deceive  the  hopes  of  man. 
Lore  accounting  bat  a  dream, 

Doted  on  a  silver  swan ; 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower. 
Where  no  lore  was,  loT*d  %  shower. 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  are  coj, 

What  the  mighty  Love  can  do; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires. 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Nerer  dreaming  loose  desires,  ^ 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher. 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire* 

Nv/      ITo  5fap.] 

[From  the  Same.] 

Care-chaiming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woet, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  disDOse 
On  this  afilicted  prince :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers ;  give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers;  easy,  sweet  flight t], 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  nignt. 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  nim  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  I 

[Song  to  Pan,  at  the  eondun(M  0/  the  Fottf^ 
Shepherdtts*^ 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow^ 
All  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'w 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes. 
In  the  pleasant  sprinss  or  brakes. 

Move  your  leet 
To  our  sound. 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  cround, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
ThAt  defends  oui  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just. 
He  is  ever  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honourM.    Daffodiliei^ 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loved  lilies, 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing. 

Ever  holy. 

Ever  holy, 
ISver  honoured,  ever  young  I 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  sung. 

CFrom'RoUo.*] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  love,  though  scal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  froxen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wean ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  ihee, 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 

OaoRGB  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  wrote 
eariy  and  copiously  for  the  stage.  His  first  play, 
the  Blind  Beggar  0/ Alexandria^  was  printed  in  1598. 
the  same  year  that  witnessed  Ben  Jonson's  first  and 


masterly  dramatic  effort  Prerions  to  ^is.  Chap- 
man had  translated  part  of  the  Xliad;  and  bis  lofff 
fourteen-syllable  rliyine,  with  snch  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing, would  seem  to  hare  promised  a.  great  tragic 
poet: — 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shield  did  bum  »  most  un- 
wearied fire. 

Like  rich  Autumnus'  golden  lamp,  whose  brightness 
men  admire. 

Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when  with  his  cheerful 
face. 

Fresh  wash'd  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  sky 
enchase. 

The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compound  Homeric  epi- 
thets (quoted  by  Thomas  Warton),  as  silvef/ooied 
Thetis,  the  tripU^/eaihered  helm,  the  fair-haired  boy, 
high'watted  Thebes,  the  slrow-wm^ft^lance,  &&,  bear 
the  impress  of  a  poetical  unagination,  chaste  yet 
luxuriant  Bat  howeyer  spirited  and  lofty  as  a 
translator.  Chapman  prored  but  a  heary  and  cum- 
brous dramatic  writer.  He  continued  to  supi^y  the 
theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  1620,  or 
later;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  have  descended  to  us, 
not  one  possesses  the  creative  and  vivifying  power 
of  dramatic  genius.  In  didactic  observation  and 
desCTiption  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has 
been  praised  for  possessing  *more  thinking'  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  buskined  muse. 
His  judgment,  however,  yanished  in  action,  for  his 
plots  are  tmnatund,  and  his  s^le  was  too  hard  and 
artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. His  extravagances  are  also  as  bed  as  those  of 
Marlow,  and  are  seldom  relieved  by  poetic  thoughts 
or  fancy.  Tlie  best  known  plays  of  Chapman  are 
Eastward  Hoe  (written  in  conjunction  with  Jonson 
and  Marston),  Bustg  lyAmbotM,  Bynm'e  Con^nnuy, 
All  Fools,  and  the  Gentleman  Usher,  In  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to  'All  Fools,'  and  addressed  to  Walsingham, 
Chapman  states  that  he  was  *mark'd  by  age  for 
aims  of  greater  weight'  This  play  was  written  in 
1599.    It  contains  the  following  fandfbl  lines : — 

1  tell  thee  love  is  Nature's  second  sun, 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines  : 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men  ;  so,  without  love. 
All  Mauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain. 
All  virtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried ; 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours. 

In  *Bussy  D'Ambois'  is  the  following  invocatioa 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligenoe,  which  has  been  highlj 
lauded  by  Charles  Lamb: — 

I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  fares,  and  be  infom'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  spirit. 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplez'd  presaee, 
Threw  his  chang'd  count'nance  headlong  mtodoudflS 
His  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  face  : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darken'd  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  powers. 
Terror  of  darkness  !  0  thou  king  of  flames  1 
That  with  thy  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  light  out  of  crvstal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctive  nre  about  the  world  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  enchanted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heavy  nddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  never  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ;  whose  eyes  ars  made 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  ever  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light 
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DiKsft.  Let  me  be  a  little  meny. 
or  what  itoff  wilt  thoa  make  it ! 

Bof.  NaT,  resolre  me  fint ;  of  what  fiuhioB  t 

Duck,  Whj,  do  we  crow  fimtattical  in  our  death- 
bed t    Do  we  affect  fashion  ik  the  giare  I 

Sot.  Moft  ambitioualy.  Princee'  imagee  on  their 
tombs  do  not  lie  as  thej  were  wont,  — «»»"^T»g  to  pn^ 
np  to  hearen  :  but  with  their  hMids  under  their 
cheeks  (as  if  thcr  died  of  the  toothache)  :  thej  are 
not  carred  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stan  ;  bat, 
as  their  minds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  worid^  the 
self-same  waj  they  seem  to  turn  their  fiMes. 

Jhuk,  Let  me  know  fully,  theieforSi  the  eflfoot 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation. 
This  talk,  fit  for  a  charneL 

Sot.  Now  I  shalL 

[A  eofint  cordis  tmd  a  leUprodmeed, 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothen ; 
And  may  it  arriTe  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

IhtdL  Let  me  see  it. 
I  hare  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wish  it  in  their  veins  to  do  them  good. 

Sot.  This  is  your  last  presence  chamber. 

Coer.  0,  my  sweet  lady. 

Ihuh,  Peace,  it  aftights  not  me. 

Sot.  I  am  the  common  bellman, 
Tliat  usually  is  sent  to  condemn'd  penom 
Hie  nii;ht  before  tb«T  suffer. 

JhiaL  Even  now  thou  saidst 
Hioa  wast  a  tomb-maker. 

Bot.  Twai  to  bring  you 
"Bj  degrees  to  mortification  :  Liiten. 

Hark,  now  erenr  thing  is  still ; 

This  screech-owl,  and  the  whistler  shrill. 

Call  upon  our  dame  aloud. 

And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Kudi  you  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Tour  length  in  clay  's  now  competent. 

A  long  war  diituib'd  your  mind ; 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd. 

Of  wliaft  isH  fools  make  such  Tain  keeping f 

Sin,  thnr  conception  ;  their  birth,  weeping  : 

Thor  life,  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 

Stiew  your  hair  with  powders  sweet, 

Don  dean  linen,  bathe  your  feet : 

And  (the  fiml  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  crucifiz  let  bless  your  neck. 

lit  now  full  tide  'tween  ni|^t  and  day  i 

End  your  groan,  and  oome  away. 

Car,  Hence,  Tillains,  tynmts,  murderan :  alas  I 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  t    Oall  fbr  help. 

Duel.  To  whom  ;  to  our  nazt  nei^bouis  t    They 
are  mad  folks. 
Fuewcll,  Cariola. 

1  pny  thee  look  thou  giVkt  my  littU  boy 
Some  syrup  for  his  cold  ;  and  let  the  sin 
flay  her  pnTen  ere  she  sleeps— Now  what  yon  please ; 
WWdestht 

SoiL  Steaagling.    Here  are  your  executioners. 

DwI.  I  IbfgiTe  them. 
Tha  aaopleiy,  catarrh,  or  oou|^  o'  the  lungp, 
Would  do  as  much  as  thej  do. 

Bat.  Doth  not  death  f^t  Tout 

Ihuk,  Who  would  be  afraid  ont, 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  oompany 
In  th'  other  world. 

Bot,  Yet,  metUnks, 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  affict  you : 
This  eord  should  tmrify  you. 

X>w*.  Not  a  whit 
What  nould  it  pbasuio  me  to  haTO  my  throat  cut 
Withdiamondsl  or  to ba flnothered 


With  cassia !  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  I 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  sereral  doois 
For  men  to  take  their  exits :  and  'tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 
You  may  open  them  iMth  ways  :  any  way>(for  heaT'ki 

sake; 
So  I  were  out  of  tout  whispering :  tell  mT  brothsn 
That  I  perceiTe  death  (now  I'm  well  awaie) 
Best  gin  is  they  can  giro  or  I  can  take. 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  firalt ; 
I'd  not  be  tedious  to  tou. 
Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaTcn  upon  me. 
Yet  stay,  hearen  gates  are  not  so  highly  ardi'd 
As  princes'  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  riolent  death, 
Serre  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 
Oo  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 
They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

[!Z%ey  iiramgU  Aer,  hiftdm§B 

FnoiiTAKD  sotsrai 

Ferd.  Is  she  dead  t 

Bot.  She  Ib  what  you  would  hare  her. 
Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferd.  Constantly. 

Bo$.  Do  you  not  weep  t 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heaTens. 

Ferd,  Corer  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazsle :  she  died 
young. 

Bot,  I  think  not  so :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  hare  Tears  too  many. 

Ferd,  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  liTed 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOlLiS  MIDDLCTOir. 

A  conjecture  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tho- 
mas Mn>DLET02f  supplied  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of  *  Macbeth,'  has 
kept  sUto  the  name  of  this  poet  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  play,  the  Witth,  was  first  published  hy 
Roed  fh>m  tne  author's  manuscript  It  is  poarible 
that  the  *  Witch'  may  haTe  preceded  *  Macbeth ;'  but 
as  the  latter  was  written  in  the  f\ilness  of  Shak- 
speare's.fame  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
iMible  that  the  inferior  author  was  the  borrower.  He 
may  haTe  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
^  spirit  and  words  of  tlie  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  *  Witch'  may  not  haTe  been 
written  till  after  1633,  when  Shakspeare's  first  fi>lio 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middleton 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  16S4,  his  play,  A 
Omu  at  Chett^  was  brought  out,  snd  gaTe  great 
offence  at  court,  by  brinj^ng  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  his  ambassador,  Qondomar.  The  latter 
comphdned  to  King  James  of  the  insuH^  and  Mid- 
dleton  (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way')  and 
the  poor  ^jen  were  brought  before  the  folTy- 
oounciL  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  their 
audacity  in  *  bringing  modem  Christian  kings  upon 
the  stage.'  if  the  dramatic  sorereign  had  been 
James  himself^  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  ears 
and  noses  would  hsTO  appeased  offended  royalty  I 
>Gddletoa  wrote  about  twenty  pUys:  In  1609,  we 
find  him  assisting  Dekker  at  a  oourt-pageant»  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  In  different  pieces  with 
Howley,  Webster,  and  other  authors.  He  would 
seem  to  haTe  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  ShroTe  Tuesday,  1617,  the  London  apprentioeiu 
in  an  idle  riot,  demolished  the  Cock|dt  Theatre,  and 
I  an  old  ballad  describing  the  dxcumstance, 
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Bee.  {Ascending  mth  the  ^nrii.}  Now  I  go,  now  I  flj, 
Malkin,  nnr  eweet  ipirit,  and  I. 
Oh,  what  dainty  pleasure  'tis 
To  ride  in  the  air, 
When  the  moon  riiinei  fidr, 
And  ting,  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss  I 
Orer  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains, 
Over  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains, 
Orer  steep  towers  and  turrets, 
We  fly  by  niffht,  'mon|^  troqM  of  q>irits. 
No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds  ; 
No  howls  of  wolyes,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters' breach. 
Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  reach, 
[^ftose.]  No  ring  of  bells,  &c 

JOSW  MABtTOW. 

John  Mabston,  arongh  and  Tisorous  satirist  and 
dramatic  writer,  product  his  Macontentf  a  oomedv, 
prior  to  1600 ;  his  Antonio  and  MeUida,  a  tragedy,  m 
160S;  the  Ineatiate  QnaUeee,  What  You  WOl,  and 
other  plays,  written  between  the  latter  date  and 
1634,  when  he  died.  He  was  also  connected  with 
Jonson  and  Chapman  in  the  composition  of  the  un- 
fortunate comedy,  JBaetnford  Hoe,  In  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  Jonson,  Marston  was  satirised  by  Ben 
in  hi4  *I^oetaster,'  under  the  name  of  Demetrius, 
lisrston  was  author  of  two  rolumes  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  translations,  and  satires,  one  of  which  {Ptg- 
■o/wn's  Intake)  was  ordered  to  be  burned  for  its 
^ioentiousnesa.  Mr  Collier,  who  states  that  Marston 
teems  to  hare  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
bis  own  day,  quotes  fh>m  a  contemporary  diaiy  the 
foDowing  anecdote:— *  Not.  21,  1608.— Ja  Marston, 
the  last  Christmas,  when  he  danced  with  Alderman 
More's  wife's  daughter,  a  Spaniard  bom,  fell  into  a 
itnmge  commendation  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  When 
he  had  done,  she  thought  to  pay  him  home,  and  told 
him  she  thought  he  was  a  poet.  Tis  true,  said  he, 
for  poets  feign  and  lie ;  and  so  did  I  when  I  com- 
mended your  beauty,  for  you  are  exceeding  fouL' 
This  coarseness  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
Alanton:  his  comedies  contain  strong  biting  satires, 
hat  he  is  far  from  being  a  moral  writer.  Haalitt 
nj>»  his  forte  was  not  sympathy  either  with  the 
■tronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn 
and  bitter  indignation  against  the  yioes  and  follies  of 
joen,  which  Tented  itself  either  in  comic  irony  or  in 
lofty  inrectiTe.  The  following  humorous  sketch  of 
a  scholar  and  his  dog  is  worthy  of  Shakspeara: — 

1  VBs  a  scholar :  ssfven  useful  springs 
IMd  I  deflower  in  quotations 
Of  oQss'd  opinions  'bout  the  soul  of  man ; 
ilie  more  I  learnt,  the  more  I  leant  to  doubt. 
^9^  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leares, 
Twi'd  o'er  the  dunces,  pored  <m  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words :  and  stili  my  qianiel  slept, 
^'hilit  I  wasted  hunp-oU,  baited  my  flesh, 
™>nk  up  my  veins :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  stiU  I  held  oouTerse  with  Zabuell, 
^obas,  Sootns,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  Antiek  Donate :  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
SilU  <m  went  I ;  fixst,  am  eU  amma; 
^«&«anitwenmoitaL    O  hold,  hold ;  a*  that 
V^ff^  ^  Vrain  buffets,  fell  by  the  earn  amain 
]^U-meU  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept, 
y^  whether  'twere  ooiporeal,  local,  fizt» 
^  traduce,  but  whether  H  had  free  will 
gfno,  hot  philosophers 

ofeood  handing  factions,  all  so  strongly  propt ; 
{^"^ESVd,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part, 
"^^wought,  quoted,  read,  ohsenr'd,  and  pried, 
^^  notmg.books :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd  ;  and  by  yon  sky, 
tet  augiit  I  know,  he  knew  aa  much  aa  L 


ROBBRT  TATX^R — WILUAM 
TOURNEUB. 

Among  the  other  dramatists  at  this  time  may  be 
mentioned  Robert  Taylor,  author  at  the  Ho^haih 
Loet  his  Pearl ;  William  Rowley,  an  actor  and  joint 
writer  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  who  produced 
seyeml  plays ;  Cyril  Tourneur,  author  of  two  good 
dramas,  the  Atheisms  Tragedy  and  the  Reea^s 
Tragedy.  A  tragi-comedy,  the  Witeh  of  Edmonton,  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  tlie  work  of  at  least  three 
authors— Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  It  embodies, 
in  a  striking  form,  the  vulgar  superstitions  respect- 
ing witchenft,  which  so  long  debased  the  popular 
mind  in  England  :*— 

[Soenefrom,  ike  WiuA  qf  Edmonton.} 
HoTHBS  Sawykr  slona 

SasB.  And  why  on  met  why  should  the  enYioos 
world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  f 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 
By  some  more  strong  in  miBchiefg  than  myself; 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fall  and  run  into  1    Some  call  me  wit^ 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one  :  ui^ng 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usace  made  so) 
Forespokks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselres,  their  senrants,  and  their  babes  at  nuiae : 
This  they  enforoe  upon  me ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

Bawks,  a  FBTinar,  enten. 

Banh.  Out,  out  upon  ihee,  witch  I 

Saw.  Dont  ohll  roe  witch ! 

Banks.  I  do,  witch ;  I  do : 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hatefrd* 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  ground  1 

Saw.  Gather  a  few  rotten  sticlu  to  wann  me. 

Banks,  Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
ril  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw,  You  won't  1  churl,  cut-throat,  miser  1  thevs 
they  be.  Would  they  stuck  'cross  thy  throat,  thy 
bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff 

BasJcs,  Say'st  thou  me  so  t  Hag,  out  of  my  ground. 

Saw.  Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon  1  Now  thy 
bones  aches,  thy  joints  cramps. 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 

Bonks.  Cursing,  thou  hag  t  take  that,  and  that. 

[BaeU. 

Saw.  Strike,  do :  and  withered  may  that  hand  and 
ann, 
MThose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  from  the  rotten 

trunk. 
Abuse  me  I  beat  me  !  call  me  hag  and  witch  I 
What  is  the  name  1  where,  and  by  what  art  lean'd  I 
What  spells,  or  charms,  or  invocations. 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  purchased  f 
^— — — ^^^  I  am  shunn'd 
And  hated  like  a  sickness ;  made  a  scorn 
To  all  degrees  and  sexes.     I  have  heard  old  beldams 
Talk  of  familian  in  the  shape  of  mice. 
Rats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what, 
That  haTe  appear'd ;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 
But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 
I'm  now  ignorant    Would  some  power,  good  or  bad. 
Instruct  me  which  way  I  mij^t  be  reveng'd 
Upon  this  churl,  I'd  go  out  of  mvself. 
And  give  this  fury  leave  to  dwell  witiun 
This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  lall  with  age ! 
Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer, 
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Fertile  and  rich :  would  it  not  scnre  for  change. 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer's  progress! 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  1 
£or.  Tis  a  wholesome  air, 

And  well  built,  and  she,»  that  is  mistress  of  it. 

Worthy  the  large  rcTcnue. 
Ovtr.  She  the  mistress  1 

It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  my  lord 

Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  hare  it ; 

I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 
JCmt.  Impossible.  . 

Orer,  You  do  conclude  too  fast ;  not  knowing  me. 

Nor  the  engines  thai  I  work  by.  *T*is  not  alone        ^ 

The  Lady  Allworth's  lands  ;  but  point  out  any  man  i 

In  all  the  shire,  and  J«ay  they  lie  convenient 

And  useful  for  your  lordship  ;  and  once  more, 

1  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 
Lor,  I  dare  not  own 

What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 

My  fame  and  credit  arc  more  dear  to  me 

Than  so  to  expose  'cm  to  be  censured  by 

The  public  roice. 

Ortr.  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard : 

Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair 

In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 

Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condemn'd  for  ill. 

Cast  any  foul  aspcwion  upon  youra. 

For  though  1  do  contemn  report  myself 

As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 

Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour. 

That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame, 

Nor  your  unquestioned  integrity, 

Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  toint  or  fp^\ 

That  may  take  from  your  iimoccncc  and  z?  idour. 

All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 

Right  honourable  ;  which  my  lonl  can  make  her : 

And  might  1  live  to  dance  upon  uiy  knee 

A  young  Lord  Lovell,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 

1  write  nil  W/ra  to  niv  proude>t  hopes. 

As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 

F^uivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 

Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 

1  do  remove  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 

And  take  it  on  mine  own  ;  for  though  I  ruin 

The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 

The  scourge  of  prodigals  (want)  shall    never  find 

you. 
Zor.  Are  you  not  frightcil  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  ii  ade  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practice's  I 

'  (Mtr.  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
M'hen  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against  , 

Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  con!«tant  course :  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  nmmiur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  complaints. 
Breathed  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  connorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  what  was  common  to  my  private  use  ; 
Nay,  when  my  cars  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries. 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm. 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lor.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Ortr.  Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  dau^tcr,  I  am  marble. 

I  The  Imlij  AUworth. 


ICompammfor  MuforimeJ] 
[From  the  *  City  Madam.*! 

Xiiie.  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  give  offence :  nor  let  it  rebah 
Of  flattery,  though  1  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravcnr  of  yxmr  mind. 
To  which  your  wealth  'e  a'tertmut.    Not  that  ridM 
Is,  or  should  be,  contemn'd,  U  being  a  blessing 
Dcriv'd  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industrjr 
Pull'd  down  upon  you ;  but  in  this,  dear  sir,  ^ 
You  have  many  equals :  such  a  man'a  poMcaiiim' 
F^tend  as  far  as  youia  ;  a  aecoiid  hath 
His  bags  as  full ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  yoice :  but  the  ^■tinctica 
And  noble  diflerenoe  by  which  you  are 
Divided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  ahundanoe,  good  in  pUmty ; 
And  that  you  feel  oompfMrion  in  your  bowels 

Of  others*  miseries  (I  hare  found  it,  mt  ;  

Heaven  keep  me  thankful  foet  I),  while  they  are  aaaafi 

As  rigid  and  inexorable.    *       * 

Your  afiability  and  mildnes^  clothed 

In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debton'  bnatt^ 

Shall  everywhere,  thoo^  you  strive  to  conceal  it. 

Be  seen  and  wonder'd  at,  and  in  the  act 

With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.     "UTiereas,  su<^ 

As  are  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so. 

Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings, 

Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,^  by  odds 

Of  strength,  usurp  and  t^Tannwe  o'er  others 

Brought  under  their  subjection.    •        • 

Can  you  think,  sir, 

In  your  unqucstion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you. 

The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry. 

His  wife  tuni'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  fore'd 

To  beg  their  bread  ;  this  gentleman's  estate 

By  wrong  exiortetl,  can  advantage  you  1 

Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant. 

For  such  he  was  estccm'd,  though  now  docay'd. 

Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men  1 

But  you  may  urge  (pray  you,  pardon  me,  my  seal 

Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  thu 

You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  rcven^ 

For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 

Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 

But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 

When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions  fought  it. 

Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 

Contemn'd,  though  offcr'd ;  enWrtain'd  by  none 

But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 

To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 

Acquainted  with  religion.    •        * 

Sir  John,  Shall  I  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  ! 

Ltdr.  No,  sir,'  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
WTiat  you  possess  entire. 
Sir  John.  How,  my  good  brother  ! 
LtJx,   By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    Whea 
they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  your 

mercy  ; 
When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will  sw»ll 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guald  them  froB 
Tempests  and  pirates  :  keep  your  warehouses 
From  firo,  or  quench  them  with  their  tcan. 

[Unequal  LoreJ] 
[From  the  *  Great  Doke  of  FloraBesu*] 

OtoTAif  wi,  nephew  to  the  Gnuid  Duke,  taklqf  Isavasf 
LioiA,  danghtcr  of  his  Tator. 

Liilia,  Must  you  go,  then. 
So  suddenly  I 


I 

'  I 


I 
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Qio9.  Thera's  no  eTinon,  Lidia, 
To  gain  the  leart  delay,  though  I  would  buy  it 
At  any  rate.    OreatneM,  with  private  men 
Efteem'd  a  blearing,  it  to  me  a  cune ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  births,  they  oondude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  ulayes  : 
Happy  the  golden  mean*!  xiad  1  been  bom 
In  a  poor  aordid  cottage,  not  nursed  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  luch  of  your  condition,  tweetesi. 
Hare  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
As  1  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compell*d  ; 
Or  to  lie  groTelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
80  hish  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
Thai  I  must  either  keep  my  heij^t  with  danger, 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin. 

lAdia,  Your  own  goodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guard. 

Giov,  0,  Lidia  !  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  luive  seen  and  lik'd  with  mine  own  eyes. 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others.    I  might  still. 
And  without  obsenration  or  enrf. 
As  I  hare  done,  continued  my  delights 
With  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
In  soUtaiy  grores,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flowers 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders : 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing, 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Of  ancels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  ucn,  with  chaate  discourse,  as  we  retum'd. 
Imp  feathers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time  : 
And  all  this  I  must  part  from. 
-^^— —  One  word  more, 
And  then  I  come.    And  after  this,  when,  with 
Continued  innocence  of  love  and  service, 
I  had  grown  ripe  for  hprmencal  joys. 
Embracing  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  might  have  been  your  husband. 

Luiia.  Sir,  I  wa% 
And  ever  am,  your  servant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish. 
Such  saucy  hopes.     If  I  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to, 
At  my  best  you  had  dceerv'd  me  ;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  virgin  seal, 
I  wish  you,  as  a  partner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you  ;  such  a  one^ 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you  ; 
May  you  have  happy  issue,  and  I  live 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid  ! 

Gicv.  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  reply ; 
This  kiss,  bathed  in  tears, 
May  learn  you  what  I  should  say. 


JOHH  FORD. 

Contemporary  with  Kassinger,  and  possessing 
kindred  tastes  and  powers,  was  JoHif  Ford  (1586- 
16^9).  This  author  wisely  trusted  to  a  regular 
profession,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  for  his  sop- 
port  He  was  of  a  good  Devonshire  fkmily,  and 
Ced  to  the  law.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
Bekker.  He  also  joined  with  the  latter,  and  with 
Rowley,  in  composing  the  Witch  ofEdmomtm,  already 
mentioned,  the  last  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford's. 
In  16M  appeared  the  Lover*s  Melanchoiy,  dedicated 
to  his  friends  of  the  Society  df  Gray's  Inn.  In  1633 
w«n  printed  bis  three  tragedies,   lie  Brother  and 


SisteTt  the  Broken  Hearty  and  Love's  Siunr^Ax,  He 
next  wrote  Perkin  Warbeck^  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces,  Fancies  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  Lad^s  Trial,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  complete  the  list  of  Foil's  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  shortly  after  the  inroductioii 
of  lus  last  play. 

A  tone  of  pensive  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a 
peculiarly  soft  and  musical  style  of  blank  verse, 
characterise  this  poet  The  choice  of  his  subjects 
was  unhappy,  for  he  has  devoted  to  incestuous  pas- 
sion the  noblest  offerings  of  his  muse.  The  scenes 
in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  descriptive  of  the  crimi- 
nal loves  of  AnnabeUa  and  Giovanni,  are  painAilly 
interesting  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  but  con- 
tain his  finest  poetry  and  expression.  'The  <^  dra- 
matists lo'^ed  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagination,  and 
awoke  those  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  passion,  and 
wick^ness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  homaa 
heart  They  lived  in  on  age  of  excitement — the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qjA* 
lities.  In  this  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  felt  Much  as  they  wrote,  tlieir  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement;  they  flung  themsdves 
into  the  f\ill  tide  of  the  passions,  sounded  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difliculties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  few, 
like  poor  Marlow  and  Greene,  sunk  eariy  in  unde- 
plored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
very  recklessness  and  daring,  however,  gave  a  migh^ 
impiUse  and  freedom  to  their  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will;  they 
surveyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gave  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  tlioughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  have  instantly  repressed  and  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  love  was  an  all-penrad- 
ing  fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fervour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  revenge,  re- 
morse, and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  dementa 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was  the  light  of 
religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  vice  and  debanchery. 
Tlie  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  above 
this  agitated  region ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  the  *  Sonnets,*  show  that  he  had  been  at  one  time 
soiled  bv  some  of  its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently of  regular  deportment  but  of  morbid  disoued 
imagination.*  His  latest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Coleridge)  suggests,  that  the  choice  of  horrible  sto- 
ries for  Ills  two  best  plays  may  have  been  mer^ 
an  exercise  of  intellectual  power.  '  His  moral  sense 
was  gratified  by  indignation  at  the  dark  possibilitlet 
of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
of  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  lAmb  ranks  him 
witii  Uie  first  order  of  poets;  but  this  praise  is  exces- 
sive. Admitting  his  sway  over  the  tender  passions, 
and  the  occasioiud  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptions, he  wants  the  elevation  of  great  genius. 
He  has,  as  Hallam  remarks,  the  power  over  tears ; 
for  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  even  with  his 
▼icious  characters. 


*  Boms  unknown  ooatempaniy  has 
of  Ford's  appmnnoe  snd  twenred 
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'  Dsep  in  a  damp  John  Ford  ahms  wm  |0t. 
With  foldad  arms  and  mdaneboljr  hat' 

i  Sit 


^ 


lA  Dying  BequuL] 

[Prom  the  *  Broken  Heert'] 

CAi^irraA.--pBirTB  ba. 

Cat.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  yxm  hare  gnuited 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pm,  Tisahenefit 
Whidi  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  ercn  in  death  for. 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  spent : 
For,  by  an  inward  messenger,  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 
CdL  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 
Pen,  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreama, 
And  shadows  soon  decaying  :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  Tanity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  raried  pleasures  sweeten 'd  in  the  mixture, 
But  tragical  in  issue. 

CaL  Contemn  not  your  condition  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only  :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  ! 

Pen.  To  place  before  ye 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life, 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cat,  Indeed 
You  haTe  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  load. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  hare  an  humble  suit. 
Cat.  Speak,  and  enjoy  it. 
Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  dixpose 
Such  legacies  as  I  l>equeath  impartially  : 
I  have  not.  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy  ; 
Hearen  will  reward  your  piety  and  thank  it. 
When  I  am  dead  :  for  sure  I  must  not  lire ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Cal.  Now  bcKhrcw  thy  sa^Jness  ; 
Thou  tum'iit  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen.  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  hare  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldncHs.     In  this  paper 
My  will  was  churacter'd  ;  which  you,  with  pardon, 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

CkU.  Talk  on,  prithee  ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 
Pen,  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jeweU  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth  ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  gricA, 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 
Cai.  To  whom  that  I 

Pen.  To  rirgin  wires  ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
Br  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  tics  of  love 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next, 
To  married  maids ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues. 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage  j 
May  those  be  ever  young. 

Cai.  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  with  f 

Pen.  Tis  my  fame  ;  I  trust 
By  scandal  yet  untouchM  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Merooiy  and  Time's  old  daughter.  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  fall'n  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dishonour. 
Cai.  How  handsomely  thou  |«iay'st  with  harmless 
sport 


Of  mere  imagination  I    Speak  tlw  iMi. 
I  strangely  like  thy  wilL 

Pen.  This  jewel,  madam. 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me  ;  you  mnit  qm 
The  beet  of  your  discretion,  to  emploj 
This  gift  as  I  intend  it. 

Cat.  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.  'TIS  lonff  ago,  since  fint  I  loit  my  hMii  | 
Long  I  hare  lirM  without  it :  bat  initead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir. 
By  serrice  bound,  and  by  afiection  Tom'df 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  lore 
Mine  only  brother  Ithodes. 

Cal.  What  saidst  thou  t 

Pen,  Impute  not,  hear'n-bleet  lady,  to 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayen 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appeared 
He  mores  before  you  1 

CaL  Shall  I  answer  here. 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  t 

Pen.  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cindons,  scorchM  by  your  AimA^iw*^ 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  dirine  looks,  but  with  low-boit  thoii|^iAi 
Accusing  such  presumption  :  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  serrice ; 
Yet  this  lost  creature  lores  rou.    Be  a  prinoaM 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  gire  him  his  doomy 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

CaL  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  bchariour,  that  thou  dareal 
Tempt  my  displeasure  1 

Pen.  I  must  leare  the  world. 
To  revel  in  Eljrsium  ;  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  adrantace  here. 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit.     But  if  you  please  to  kill  him. 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  harsh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  powv 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  orer 
His  life  and  end. 

Cal.  You  hare  forgot,  Pcnthea, 
How  still  I  hare  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  O  most  unkind. 

Cal.  Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye  I    Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 

IContenHon  of  a  Bird  and  a  JfniicMM.]* 

[Fhim  the  *  Lover's  Mdaadioljr.*] 
MBWAPHoir  and  AMBTava. 

Men.  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  talM 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  hare  fcign'd 
To  ^lorif)r  their  Tempo,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  risiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thcssaly  I  came ;  and  liring  prirate. 
Without  acQuaintance  of  more  sweet  companiont 
Than  the  ola  inmates  to  mr  lore,  my  thouA^tiu 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  srores. 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me :  Iheard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  art  [and]  nature  erer  were  at  strife  tn« 

Anut,  I  cannot  yet  conoeire  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  1  shall  soon  resolye  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mme  ean,  or  ratheii 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  As  I  stole 
Inrited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 


*  For  sn  ampUlloation  ofjhe  SBltfeet  of  thk  SKtnwt,  «e 
«  RtCKARD  CaisBAW.* 
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TUf  joatli,  thii  fidr-ikoed  yoath,  upon  kii  lute. 
With  itnini  of  itiaiige  TAiietr  and  hMmony, 
Pkodftiming,  as  it  leem'df  lo  oold  »  cfaalienn 
To  the  clear  choriiften  of  the  woods,  the  birai, 
That,  as  thej  flock'd  about  him,  all  itood  fileat^ 
Wond'ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder*d  too. 

AvuL  And  m  do  I ;  good  1  tm — 

Mm,  A  nightinnle, 
Nr^nre's  bett  iikillxl  mmician,  undertaVes 
Tbt  challenge,  and  for  erery  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  jouth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own ; 
He  oosld  not  run  dirision  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  Tarious  notes 
Replj  to :  for  a  Toice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethns,  'tis  much  easier  to  beliere 
That  such  thej  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again« 

AmeL  How  did  the  rirals  part  t 

Men,  You  t^m  them  rightlj  ; 
For  they  were  rirals,  and  Uicir  mistress,  harmony. 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  Tie  with  him  for  maeteiy,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controyersT,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  roluntaries,  ana  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

AmeL  Now  for  the  bird. 

Mm,  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  bo  ^ 
Music's  first  martyr,  strove  to  imitate 
These   several  sounds:  which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
Fail'd  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute, 
And  brake  her  heart  1    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse. 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears  ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  immanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 
AmeL  I  believe  thee. 

Men,  He  look'd  upon  tho  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,    then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and 

cried: 
'  Alas,  poor  creature  !  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  bloody 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end  :'  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  pashin^  it  against  a  tree, 
I  snddenly  stcpt  in. 

Amel.  Thou  hast  disooun'd 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

THOMAS  aiTWOOD. 

TeoMiiB  Hkywood  was  one  of  the  most  <adefati- 
nible  of  dramatic  writers.  He  had,  as  be  informs 
nis  leaden,  *an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
finger,'  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.  He  wrote 
alao  several  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
business  as  an  actor.  Of  his  huge  dramatic  library, 
only  twenty-three  phi7>  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
best  of  which  are,  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  the 
English  Traveller,  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  the  Boyal 
King  and  Loyal  Subject,  the  Lancashire  Witches,  the 
Bape  ofLwrece,  Lovers  Mistress,  &c.  The  fbw  par- 
ticulars respecting  Heywood's  life  and  history  have 
been  gleaned  fW>m  his  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
bis  plays.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but 
be  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  Peter- House,  Cambridge:  he  is  found  writing 
§BBt  the  stage  in  1596,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  the  year  1640.  In  one  of  his 
prologues,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  various  sources  of 
his  multifarious  labours  t 

To  give  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  gods  themselves  we've  brought  down  to  the  stagt^ 

And  figured  them  in  planets  ;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  furies,  by  no  spell 

(Saving  the  muse's  rapture)  further  we 

Have  traifick'd  by  their  help  ;  no  history 

We  have  left  unrifled  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracks  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue : 

Of  fairies,  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land. 

The  lawns,  the  groves,  no  number  can  be  scann'd 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to. 

This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it'  shows  how  eager 
the  play-going  public  were  then  for  novelties,  though 
they  possessed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  death  of  Heywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatist, 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  classical 
imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective ;  and  scenes  of 
low  buflboncry,  *  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,*  deform  his  pieces.  His  humour, 
however,  is  more  pure  and  moral  than  tliat  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  *  There  is  a  natural  repose  in 
his  scenes,'  says  a  dramatic  critic,  *  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  excitement  that  reigns  in  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Middlcton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  suLfTuld.  Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  dirge  over  them 
when  they  are  buried  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
gn)und.  Heywood  leaves  his  characters  before  they 
come  into  tliese  situations.  He  walks  quietly  to  and 
fro  among  them  while  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smila 
at  their  follies,  or  with  a  frequent  warning  to  them 
on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.*  *  llie  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche,  from  *  Love's  Mistress,'  is 
in  his  best  manner  >— 


AOMBTUB. — ABTIOCHl 


-PBTSBA. 


Adm,  Welcome  to  both  in  one  !  Oh,  can  you  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  t 

Both.  Psyche  is  well. 

Adnu  So  amonc  mortals  it  is  often  said, 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Ast,  But  Puychc  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  far  surmount  all  earthly  joy  ; 
Music,  sweot  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare  ; 
Winds,  and  tho  lieht-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air  ; 
Clear  channell'd  nvers,  springs,  and  flowery  mead% 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams. 
When  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads, 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
We  have  but  seen  our  sister,  and,  behold  I 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm'd  with  gold. 

In  1635,  Hejrwood  publislicd  a  poem  entitled  the 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  Various  songs  are  scattered 
through  Heywood's  neglected  plays,  some  of  them 
easy  and  flowing  :— 

Song, 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  ni£ht  we  banish  sorrow : 
Swoet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 

Notes  from  the  lark  I'll  borrow  : 
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Bird,  pranc  thy  wing,  niglitingale,  ung, 
To  giTe  my  love  g^od  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow, 
Nutca  from  them  all  111  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nesi,  robin  red-breait, 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow  ; 
And  m>m  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush  in  every  bush. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock -sparrow. 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 

Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Sing,  biidi,  in  every  furrow. 

ShephenTa  Sonff, 

We  that  hare  known  no  greater  stat« 
Than  this  we  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ; 
For  courtly  silki  in  cares  are  spent. 
When  country's  russet  breeds  contents 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire. 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desirew 
Simple  and  low  is  our  condition. 
For  here  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold  ; 
Our  music  from  the  birds  wo  borrow, 
They  bidding  as,  we  them,  good  morrow* 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  plain, 
Yet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain  ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye, 
As  those  be-stain*d  in  scarlet  dve. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass. 
As  many  merry  hours  doth  pa.w, 
As  courtiers  with  their  costly  girls. 
Though  richly  deck'd  in  gold  mid  pearls ; 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo, 
Nay,  often  with  less  danger  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  dainties'  store. 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  faro  we  feast. 
With  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  speed. 
For  our  wild  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear, 
By  subtle  swains  that  daro  forswear, 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They've  been  at  court  and  learnt  it  there. 

{Shipwreck  hy  Drink.'] 
[From  the  *  EniJlah  Travdler.*] 


-This  gentleman  and  I 


PaM'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  house. 
Where,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  un  thrift  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea  : 
And  Uiere  this  nisht  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  their  carousing,  all  their  brains     - 
Warm'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  offer'd 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly. 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  auoflfd  to  be  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confus'd  noise 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  marinen ; 
That  their  unstcodfast  footing  did  proceed 
From  rocking  of  the  vessel.     This  conceiv'd. 
Each  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger. 
And  to  look  out  for  safety.    Fly,  saith  one. 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  discover.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-post  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towards  ; 
And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  lives. 
To  cast  their  lading  overboard.     At  this 
AU  ioll  to  work,  and  hoist  into  th«  atreei. 


As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand. 

Stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  cupe. 

Pots,  plate,  and  glosses.     Here  a  fellow  whistles  ; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  stmgglinf 

Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life  : 

A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock -boat. 

Sits  in  the  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rows  ; 

His  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  play'd  : 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'scape 

(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

Still  fumbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  maltitndei 

Watching  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 

Cost  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  ears  about  It ; 

The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil  ; 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 

Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and  finds  tlMB 

In  this  confusion  :  thev  adore  his  staff, 

And  think  it  Neptune  s  trident ;  and  that  he 

Comes  with  his  Tritons  (so  they  call'd  his  watch) 

To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  waves  : 

And  at  this  point  we  left  them. 

J13IE8  SniRLET. 

The  last  of  these  dramatists — *  a  great  race,'  nyt 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  *  all  of  whom  si>oke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and 
noti(ms  in  common* — was  James  Shirley,  bom  in 
London  in  1596.  Designed  for  holy  orders,  Shirley 
was  educated  first  at  Oxford,  where  Archbishop  Land 
refused  to  ordain  liim  on  account  of  his  appconmce 
being  disfigured  by  a  mole  on  his  left  cheek.  He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  nt  Cambridge, 
and  ofliciatcd  as  curate  near  St  Albans.  Like  bis 
brother  divine  and  poet,  Crnshaw,  Shirley  enilxraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Home.  He  lived  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  voluminous  dramatic 
writer.  Thirty-nine  plays  proceeded  fn)m  his  pro- 
lific pen ;  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  wcMrks,  edited 
by  Giffbrd,  is  in  six  octavo  Tolumes.  When  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  in  1633,  licensed  Shirley's 
play  of  the  Young  Admiral^  he  entered  on  his  books 
an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  drama,  because 
it  was  free  from  oaths,  profaneness,  or  obaceneness ; 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  tlie 
poet  *  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  clean!  j  way  of 
poetry.'  Shirley  is  certainly  less  impure  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  for  from  faultless  in 
this  respect  His  dramas  seem  to  have  been  XxAa* 
ably  successful.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took  the 
field  under  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  AfKnr 
the  cessation  of  this  struggle,  a  still  worse  roisfor> 
tune  befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  theatres, 
and  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  former 
occupation  of  a  teacher.  The  Restoration  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  his  fortunes.  In  1666,  the 
great  fire  of  London  drove  the  poet  and  his  family 
from  their  house  in  Whitefriars ;  and  shortly  after 
this  event,  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same 
day.  A  life  of  various  labours  and  revcrsct,  thus 
found  a  sudden  and  tragic  termination.  Shirley's 
plays  have  less  force  and  dignity  than  tliose  of 
3la8singer;  less  pathos  than  those,  of  Ford.  His 
comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  society. 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  *  polished  and  refined 
dialect,  the  *  airy  touches  of  his  expression,  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  his  similes^' 
He  admits,  however,  what  every  rcadcryeeZs,  the  want 
in  Shirley  of  any  strong  passion  or  eugroasing  inte- 
rest llallara  more  justly  and  comprchensivdy 
states — *  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  con- 
ceiving or  dilineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and 
less,  pcrhups,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  dt^p 
impn>3u»iun  iu  reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  noot 
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in  the  memory.  But  hit  mind  was  poetical;  liis 
better  characters,  especially  females,  express  pure 
thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or 
affected,  and  seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed 
rapidly,  the  personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is 
a  general  animation  in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us 
to  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  rery  good  play, 
nor  possibly  any  very  good  scene,  could  be  found 
in  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable 
beauty.'  Of  these  fine  lines,  Dr  Farmer,  in  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,'  quoted  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful,  being  part  of  Femando's 
description,  in  the  *  Brothers,*  of  the  charms  of  his 
mistress: — 

Her  eve  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
WhicL  suddenly  took  birth,  but  overweigh'd. 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropt  upon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
AAcr,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  rictory  o*er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves. 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  hearen. 

In  the  same  vein  of  delicate  fancy  and  feeling  is  the 
f<^owing  passage  in  the  Grateful  Servant,  where 
Cleona  learns  of  the  existence  of  Fuscari,  from  her 
Dulcino : — 


C^e,  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darken 'd  thoughts. 
He  lives,  he  fives  yet !  Cease,  ye  amorous  fears, 
More  to  perplex  nie.     Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth  ; 
How  fares  ray  lord  I     Upon  my  virgin  heart 
111  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  offer  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Is  he  in  perfect  health  ? 

DuL  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  you  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Your  constancy. 

Cfe.  0  get  thee  wings  and  fir  then  ; 
Tell  him  mv  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire, 
Which,  with  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
Diroerses  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  sad. 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

Yet  stay, 

Thou  eoest  away  top  soon  ;  where  b  he  1  speak. 

Ihu.  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady  ; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Cle.    Time  has  no  feathers ;   he  walks  now  on 
crutches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
MHiat  other  words !    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  t 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  faith.     What  said  he,  prithee  1 

Jhd.  He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
Hakes  eloquent,  could  speak  ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

CU,  The  sun's  lor'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow 
curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  lair  rising  :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  clos'd  all  my  delight  ;  till  his  approach 
It  shall  not  spread  itself. 

The  Prodi^  Lady, 

[From  ths  *  Lady  of  Pteasore.*] 

AiisnilA  and  tbs  Stswaro. 

Aew.  Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  have  your  plea- 


ArtL  *TiM  that  I  came  to  town  for  ;  I  would  not 
Sndim  again  ih«  ooontij  oouTeisatlon 


To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires  !    The  men. 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  earth  ;  their  brains 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground  :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellinger's  round  ;*  t'  observe  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle- 
sticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobbyhorM 
Tire,  and  the  Maid-Marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly, 
Be  kept  for  spoon  meat. 

Stew,  These,  with  your  pardon,  arc  no  argument 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful ; 
At  least  to  your  particular,  who  enjoy'd 
A  blessing  in  that  calm,  would  you  be  pleas'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 
While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  move 
Delights,  your  husband's  love  and  power  joined 
To  give  your  life  more  harmony.     You  liv'd  thert 
Secure  and  innocent,  belov'd  of  all ; 
Prais'd  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  envied,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — 1  would  not  prophesy, 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprchcnnion 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Aixt,  You  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.     Your'ma«ter  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country. 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailie. 

Enter  Sir  Thomab  Bornwblu 

J5o;7i.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  I 
Angry,  sweetheart  I 

A  ret,  I  am  angry  with  myself, 
To  be  so  miserably  restraint  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Born.  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me !    Have  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  t 
Quitted  the  country,  and  remov'd  the  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  liv'd  in  ;  chang'd  a  calm  and  retir'd  life 
For  this  wild  town,  compos'd  of  noise  and  charge  t 

Airt,  What  charge  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  f 

Born.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood  ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  poweifbl 
1'  th'  state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.     I  shall  be  studious, 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune^ 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both. 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mine,  employed 
To  serve  vour  vast  expenses. 

Arct,  Am  I  then 
Brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  t 

Bom,  Though  you  weigh 
Me  in  a  partial  scale,  my  heart  is  honest, 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  affect. 
Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's  ; 
Your  mighty  looking-glasses,  like  artillery, 
Brought  home  on  engines  ;  the  superfluous  plat^ 
Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinimaD ; 
Banquets  for  t'other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 

>  A  favour!  t«  though  homely  danoe  of  thoas  days,  takii^  Si 
title  from  an  actor  named  8t  ~ 
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And  perfumes  that  exceed  all :  train  of  aerrantiy 
To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad. 
More  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postilion 
Must  pester  every  narrow  lane,  till  passensen 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stallsi 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladyvhip 
For  hindering  o'  the  market. 

Aret.  Hare  you  done,  sir  ! 

£om,  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.     Your  joweli, 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes. 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admiren. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Atrt,  Pray  do  ;  I  like 
Tour  homily  of  thrift. 

Bom,  I  could  wish,  madam, 
Tou  would  not  game  so  much. 

Aret,  A  gamester  too ! 

Bom,  But  are  not  come  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enough  to  raise  your  profit ; 
You  look  not  through  the  subtlety  of  cards 
And  mysteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  save 
Charge  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.     My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  .hire, 
PurchasM  beneath  my  honour.     You  may  play, 
Not  a  pastime,  but  a  tyranny,  and  vex 
Youi-self  and  my  estate  by  *t. 

Aift.  Good — ^proceed. 

Born,  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night. 
Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  appear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure ; 
Tis  but  the  family  of  love  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on  't, 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  brib'd  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in  't. 
Some  darks  had  been  disco ver'd,  and  the  deeds  too ; 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danc'd  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
nis  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Ard.  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture ! 

Bom.  I  have  done  ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  modest 
And  noble  freedom. 

In  the  *  Ball/  a  comedy  partly  by  Chapman,  bat 
chiefly  by  Shirley,  a  coxcomb  (Bostock),  crazed  on 
the  point  of  family,  is  shown  up  in  the  most  admir- 
able manner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Travers,  by  way  of 
fooling  him.  tells  him  that  he  is  rivalled  in  his  suit 
of  a  particular  lady  by  Sir  Ambrose  Lamount 

[Scene  from  the  BaU,} 
BotTocK  and  Sir  MAKiiADVKa. 

Bot.  Does  she  love  any  body  el*« ! 

Mar,  I  know  not. 
But  she  has  half  a  score  upon  my  knowledge. 
Are  suitors  for  her  favour. 

Boi,  Name  but  one. 
And  if  he  cannot  show  as  many 


Mar.  He  thinks  he  has  good  cards  for  b«r»  and  likM 
His  game  well. 

Bot.  Be  an  understanding  knight. 
And  take  my  meaning  ;  if  he  cannot  show 
As  much  in  heraldry 

Mar.  I  do  not  know  how  rich  he  is  in  field% 
But  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Boa,  Is  he  a  branch  of  the  nobility  I 
How  many  lords  can  he  call  cousin  I— else 
He  must  be  taught  to  know  he  has  presujnod 
To  stand  in  competition  unth  me. 

Mar.  You  will  not  kill  him  t 

Bot,  You  shall  pardon  me  ; 
I  have  that  within  me  must  not  be  provok'd ; 
There  be  some  living  now  that  have  been  kill'd 
For  lesser  matters. 

Mar.  Some  living  that  have  been  kill'd  f 

Bot,  I  mean  some  living  that  have  seen  ejamfSm^ 
Not  to  confront  nobility  ;  and  I 
Am  sensible  of  my  honour. 

Mar,  His  name  is 
Sir  Ambrose. 

Bot,  Lamount ;  a  knight  of  yesterday. 
And  he  shall  die  to-morrow ;  name  another. 

Mar,  Not  so  fast,  sir ;  you  must  take  some  breatlu 

Bot,  I  care  no  more  for  killing  half  a  dozen 
Knights  of  the  lower  house — I  mean  that  are  not 
Descended  from  nobility — than  1  do 
To  kick  any  footman  ;  an  Sir  Ambrose  were 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  king  Oberon  should  not  sare  hinkf 
Nor  his  queen  Mab. 

Enter  Sir  Ambrosb  Lamouwt. 

Mar.  Unluckily  he's  here,  sir. 

Bos,  Sir  Ambrose, 
How  does  thy  knighthood  !  ha  I 

Amb,  My  nymph  of  honour,  well ;  I  joy  to  see  thesu 

.Bos.  Sir  Marmaduke  tells  me  thou  art  suitor  to 
Lady  Lucina. 

Amb,  I  have  ambition 
To  be  her  servant. 

Bot,  Hast  1  thou'rt  a  brave  knight,  and  I  commend 
Thy  judgment. 

Amb,  Sir  Marmaduke  himself  leans  that  way  too. 

Bot,  Why  didst  conceal  it  I    Come,  the  mofe  the 
merrier. 
But  I  could  never  see  you  there. 

Mar.  1  hope. 
Sir,  we  may  five. 

Bot.  I'll  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
Cupid  has  given  us  lul  one  livery ; 
I  serve  that  lady  too  ;  you  understand  me  f 
But  who  shall  carry  her,  the  fates  determine  ; 
I  could  be  knighted  too. 

Amb,  That  would  be  no  addition  to 
Your  blood. 

Bot,  1  think  it  would  not ;  so  my  lord  told  me ; 
Thou  know'st  my  lord,  not  the  earl,  my  other 
Cousin  1  there's  a  spark  his  predecessors 
Have  match 'd  into  the  blood  ;  you  understand 
He  put  me  upon  this  lady  ;  I  proclaim 
No  hopes  ;  pray  let's  together,  gentlemen  ; 
If  she  be  wise — I  say  no  more  ;  she  shall  not 
Cost  me  a  sigh,  nor  shall  her  love  engage  me 
To  draw  a  sword  ;  I  have  vow'd  that. 

Mar,  You  did  but  jest  before. 

Amb.  'Twere  pity  that  one  drop 
Of  your  heroic  blood  should  fall  to  th'  ground  : 
Who  knows  but  all  your  cousin  lords  may  die. 

Mar.  As  1  believe  them  not  immortal,  sir. 

Amb.  Then  you  are  gulf  of  honour,  swallow  all. 
May  marry  some  queen  yourself,  and  get  princes 
To  furnish  the  barren  parts  of  Christendom. 

There  was  a  long  cessation  of  the  regular  dmiML 
In  1642,  the  nation  was  conrulsed  with  the  demflDti 
of  discord,  and  in  the  same  month  thai  the  swtivd 
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ins  dmm,  the  theatres  were  doeed.  On  the  2d  of 
Septemher,  the  Long  Pauiiament  iaraed  an  ordinance, 
'  ■nppreisiiy  pnhlic  etage  playi  thronghoat  the  king- 
dom daring  theie  calamitous  tiroes.'  An  infractioo 
of  this  ordinance  took  place  in  1644,  when  some 
pbrers  were  apprehended  for  performing  Beaumont 
ana  Fletcher's  *  King  and  no  King* — an  oroinoas  ti^ 
foir  a  drama  at  that  period.  Another  ordinance  was 
iasoed  in  1647,  and  a  third  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Hoase  of  Commons  appointed  a  prorost 
marshall,  for  the  porpose  of  suppressing  plays  and 
seizing  ballad  singers.  Parties  of  strolling  actors 
occasionally  performed  in  the  country ;  but  there  was 
no  regular  theatrical  performances  in  London,  till 
Darenant  brought  out  his  opera,  the  Siege  ofBhoda^ 
in  the  year  1 656.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  remored 
to  the  Cockpit  Theatre,  Drury  Lane,  where  he  per- 
fbrnied  until  the  eye  of  the  Restoration.  A  strong 
partiality  for  the  drama  existed  in  the  nation,  which 
an  the  storms  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Pnritans,  had  not  been  able  to  crush  or  subdue. 
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\C(m9xv%al  Soruf,  hy  JTuAop  SHU,] 

£Fk«ai  the  pUj  ot  *  Gunniflr  Onrtonli  Naedto,*  sboot  lASSi] 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
But  sure  I  think  that  1  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  cars, 

I  nothing  am  a-cold  ; 
I  stuff  my  sliin  so  full  within 
Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  oold  ; 
But,  belly,  Ood  send  thse  ffood  ale  — ^n^gh, 
Wliether  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  loTe  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead ; 

Much  bread  I  nought  desire. 
No  frost,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapp'd,  and  thoroughly  lapp'd. 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

LoTeth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek : 
Then  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

Eren  as  a  maltworm  should. 
And  saith,  *  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old.' 
Back  and  side,  &c 

Now  let  them  drink  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Eren  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  hare  the  bliss 

dood  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
And'all  poor  souls  that  have  scour'd  bowls, 

Or  hare  them  lustily  troul'd, 
God  sare  the  lires  of  them  and  their  wires. 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  kc 

My  Mmd  to  me  a  Kingdom  ts. 
CPtom  Byidli  *  PHdma,  Sonneto,*  kio,   UM.] 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find. 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

Thai  God  or  nature  hath  assign'd : 
Hiooi^  much  I  want  that  most  would  hare^ 
Tet  still  i^y  mind  forbids  to  crareu 


No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  stors^ 

Nor  force  to  win  a  rictory  ; 
No  wily  wit  to  saWe  s  tore. 

No  shape  to  win  a  lorini^  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  1  yield  as  thrall. 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  alL 

I  see  that  plentpr  surfeits  oft,  ' 
And  hasty  clnnbcn  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft, 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  feari 

Such  cares  my  mind  can  never  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  sufiioe ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  1  may. 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  sa^diM  i 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
My  mind's  content  with  anything. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss. 
Nor  grudge  not  at  anothei^s  gun ; 

No  worldly  wares  my  mind  can  toss  ; 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end* 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease^ 
And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defeDet| 

I  nerer  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  liye,  thus  will  I  die; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  1 1 

Somg. 


[From  the  fSiMb} 

What  pleasure  hare  ^^reat  prinoai 
More  dainty  to  their  choice. 

Than  herdsmen  wild,  who  cai^MI 
In  quiet  life  rejoice : 

And  Fortune's  fate  not  fearing^ 

Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  plain  and  rightfU, 

Are  yoid  of  all  deceit ; 
They  nerer  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  feel  and  wait 
On  fsTourite  presumptuous. 
Whose  pride  is  yain  and  sumptoooib 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth. 
All  night  they  take  their  xesl| 

More  quiet  than  who  scndeth 
His  shin  into  the  East, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty. 

But  getting  yery  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading 
They  esteem  it  not  a  straw ; 

They  think  that  honest  meaning 
Is  of  itself  a  law ; 

Where  Conscience  judgeth  plainly, 

They  spend  no  money  yainly. 

0  happy  who  thus  liTeth, 
Not  caring  much  for  gold. 

With  clothing  which  suffioeth 
To  keep  him  from  the  oold  z 

Though  poor  and  plain  his  diel, 

Tet  meny  it  is  and  quiet. 

Meditatum  lehen  we  go  to  Bed, 

Cnenthe'EandAdorHoMTMioklM.*   Bj 
Hiiimlt:ms.] 

0  Lord  my  God,  I  wandered  hare 

As  one  that  runs  astray. 
And  haye  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed^ 

In  idleness  and  p^y. 
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Offended  sore  thj  Majesty, 

In  heaping  sin  to  sin, 
And  yet  thy  mercy  hath  me  spar'd. 

So  gracious  haat  thou  been  ! 
0  Lord,  my  faults  I  now  confess, 

And  sorry  am  therefor  ; 
But  not  so  much  as  fain  I  would  : 

O  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  more ! 
It  is  thy  grace  must  bring  that  spirit 

For  which  I  humbly  pray, 
And  that  this  night  thou  me  defend. 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day. 
And  grant,  when  these  mine  eyes  and  tongue 

Shall  fail  through  Nature's  might. 
That  then  the  powers  of  my  poor  soul 

Hay  praiBe  thee  day  and  night. 

3[editai{on, 
*Fnm  th«  <  Poor  Widow's  3Iite.'   By  wniiam  Hunnls :  1585.] 

Thou,  God,  that  rul'st  and  reign'st  in  light, 

That  iiesh  cannot  attain  ; 
Thou,  God,  that  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men 

Are  altogether  vain  ; 
Thou,  God,  whom  neither  tongue  of  man 

Nor  angel  can  express  ; 
Thou,  God,  it  is  that  I  do  seek, 

Thou  pity  my  distress ! 
Thy  seat,  0  God,  is  everywhere, 

Thy  power  all  powers  transcend  ; 
Thy  wisdom  cannot  measured  be. 

For  that  it  hath  no  end  I 
Thou  art  the  power  and  wisdom  too, 

And  sole  felicity ; 
But  I  a  lump  of  sinful  flesh. 

Nurse  of  iniquity. 
Thou  art  by  nature  merciful, 

And  Mercy  is  thy  name  ; 
And  I  by  nature  miserable. 

The  thrall  of  sin  and  shame  : 
Then  let  thv  nature,  0  good  God  I 

Now  work  this  force  in  me  ; 
And  cleanse  the  nature  of  my  sin, 

And  heal  my  misery. 
One  depth,  good  Lord,  another  crayes ; 

My  depth  of  sinful  crime 
Requires  the  depth  of  mercy  great. 

For  saving  health  in  time. 
Sweet  Christ,  grant  that  thy  depth  of  grace 

May  swallow  up  my  sin  ; 
That  1  thereby  may  whiter  be. 

Than  even  snow  hath  been. 

Tale  of  ArfferUile  and  Cttran, 

[From  R  poetical  epitome  of  English  history,  entitled  jtlbUm'i 
Kngtandt  publi^ed  in  1586,  the  composition  of  William  Warner, 
an  attorney  of  the  Common  Picas,  who  died  at  a  ripe  age  in 
MOO.] 

The  Brutons  thus  departed  hence,  seven  kingdoms  here 

begone, 
llliore  diversely  in  diverse  broils  the  Saxons  lost  and 

won. 
King  Edell  and  Kin^  Adelbright  in  Di  via  jointly  reign : 
In  loyal  concord  during  life  these  kingly  friends  remain. 
When  Adelbright  should  leave  his  life,  to  Edell  thus 

he  says : 
By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  love,  that  held  us  friends 

always. 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety  is  mine. 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  must  pass,  and  so  in  time 

may  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish  as  thine 

own 
Thy  niece,  my  daughter  Argentile,  till  she  to  age  be 


And  then,  as  thou  receivest,  resign  to  het  my  throfie. 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator  he  dies. 
But  all  that  Edell  undertook  he  afterward  denies. 
Yet  well  he  fosters  for  »  time  the  damsel,  thftt  was 

grown 
The  fairest  lady  under  hearen ;  whose  beaatj  beini; 

known, 
A  many  princes  seek  her  love,  but  none  might  her  obtain, 
ForGrippel  Edell  to  himselfher  kingdom  sought  to  gain ; 
By  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  prince  in  Danske,  did 

The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love^  as  muck  as  one 

might  be. 
Unhappy  j'outh  !  what  should  he  do  1  his  sunt  was 

kept  in  mew, 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her  Tiew. 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself  away ; 
Anon  he  thought  by  force  of  arms  to  win  her  if  he  may, 
And  still  against  the  king's  restraint  did  secretly  in- 
veigh. 
At  length  the  high  controller,  Love,  whom  none  may 

disobey, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitchen  drudge, 
That  so,  at  least,  of  life  or  death  she  might  become  his 

judge. 
Access  so  had  to  see,  and  speak,  he  did  his  lore  bewray, 
And  tells  his  birth :  her  answer  was,  she  husbandless 

would  stay. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  his  booty  to 

achieve. 
Not  cari  ng  what  became  of  her,  so  he  by  her  mirbt  thrive : 
At  last  his  resolution  was,  some  peasant  should  her  wive. 
And,  which  was  working  to  his  wish,  he  did  obeenre 

with  joy 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  scapt  many  an 

amorous  toy. 
The  king,  perceiving  such  his  vein,  promotei  his  rassal 

still. 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let,  perhi^M, 

his  will. 
Assured  therefore  of  his  love,  but  not  suspecting  who 
The  lover  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  behidf  did  woo. 
The  ladv,  resolute  from  love,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  match  agree ; 
And  therefore,  fdiifting  out  of  doors,  departed  thence  by 

stealth. 
Preferring  poverty  before  a  dangerous  life  in  wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  anguish  in  Ids 

heart 
Was  more  than  much ;  and  after  her  from  court  he  did 

depart : 
Forgetful  of  himself,  his  birth,  his  country,  firiends,  and 

all. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  mist — ^tho  foondresi  of  his 

thrall ! 
Normeansheaftcrto  frequent,  orcourt,  or  stately  towns, 
But  solitarily  to  live  amongst  the  country  grownes. 
A  brace  of  years  he  lived  thus ;  well-pleased  so  to  live ; 
And  shepherd -like  to  feed  a  flock,  himself  did  wholly 

give. 
So  waiting,  love,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost  to  the 

wane  : 
But  then  began  a  second  love,  the  worser  of  the  twain  I 
A  country  wench,  a  neatherd's  maid,  where  Cunui 

kept  his  sheep. 
Did  feed  her  drove ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the  shep- 
herd's keep. 
He  borrow'd,  on  the  working  days,  his  holly  ruflTets  ofl : 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat,  to  make  his  startups  black  and 

soft  : 
And  lest  his  tar-box  should  offend,  he  left  it  at  the  fold ; 
Sweet  growt  or  whig,  his  bottle  had  as  much  as  it 

would  hold  ; 
A  sheave  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheete  m  white 

as  snow. 

And  wildings, ortheseaton'ifrait,hedidiniaipbeitow : 


inoimpi: 
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And  whilst  hi«  pi«ba.  1  car  did  ileep,  and  iheep-hook 

lay  him  bv. 
On  hollow  quiUj  of  ^ten  straw  he  piped  melody. 
But  when  he  spied  her,  his  saint,  he  wip*d  his  gieasy 

shoes, 
And  dear'd  the  driTel  from  his  beazd,  and  thus  the 

shepherd  woos : 

*  I  haye,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 

tooth  may  chaw. 

And  bread,  and  wildings,  sonling  well ;'  and  there- 
withal did  draw 

His  lardry  ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  jon  crumpled  ewe,' 
quoth  he, 

*  Did  twin  this  fall ;  faith  thou  art  too  elyish,  and  too 

coy; 
Am  I,  I  pray  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flocic  enjoy  1 
I  wis  I  am  not ;  yeik  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdain 
b  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 

plain. 
There  be  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  themseWes  as 

quaint,  that  craye 
T1i«  match  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may'st,  but 

mislik'st  to  haye. 
How  would*8t  thou  match  t  (for  well  I  wot,  thou  art 

a  female)  ;  I, 
I  know  not  her,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood  would 

die. 
The  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he  a  churl 

will  proye ; 
The  craftsman  hath  more  work  in  hand  than  fitteth 

on  to  loye ; 
The  merchant,  trafficking  abroad,  suspects  his  wife  at 

home ; 
A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  proye 


a  mome ; 


Tlien  choose  a  shepherd ;  with  the  sun  he  doth  his 
flock  unfold. 

And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plain  he  merry  chat  can 
hold : 

And  with  the  sun  doth  fold  again :  then  jogging  home 
betime. 

He  turns  a  cnh,  or  tunes  a  round,  or  sings  some  merry 
rhyme ; 

Vot  Uicks  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell,  whilst  that  the  bowl 
doth  trot : 

And  sitteth  singing  care  away,  till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

There  sleeps  he  soundly  tAl  the  night,  foigetting  mor- 
row cares. 

Nor  fears  he  blasting  of  his  com,  or  uttring  of  his 


Or  storms  by  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost. 
Nor  spending  fianklier  than  his  flock  shall  still  defray 

tnecost. 
Well  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  thai  say,  more  quiet 

nights  and  days 
The  shepherd  sleeps  and  wakes  than  he  whose  cattle 

he  doth  grace. 
Beliere  me,  lasx,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefs  hit  the 

high. 
As  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  far  from 

hence. 
Who  left  a  daughter  (saye  thyself)  for  fair,  a  match- 
less wench.' 
Here  did  he. pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  hb 

heart  offence. 
The  neatrsss,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him  on  to 

How  fair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.     '  She  bore,' 

quoth  he, '  the  bell 
For  beauty :  though  1  clownish  am,  I  know  what 

beauty  is, 
Or  did  I  not,  yet,  seeins  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss. 
Suppose  her  beauty  Hden's  like,  or  Helen's  somewhat 


And  OTsiy  ittt  eoAicrting  to  a  pure  oomplezion  guess. 


Her  stature  comely  tall,  her  gait  well  graced,  and  her 

wit 
To  manrel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless,  I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hair,  a  forehead  smooth 

and  high. 
An  eyen  noM,  on  either  side  stood  out  a  crayish  eye : 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  just  set  teeth 

within, 
A  mouth  in  mean,  and  underneath  a  round  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  yeins,  stood  bolt  upright 

upon 
Her  portly  shoulders ;  beating  balls,  her  yeined  breast% 

anon. 
Add  more  to  beauty ;  wand-like  was  her  middle. 

falling  still       *        * 
And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white  and 

azure  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and  lily  fists  ! 
A  leg  in  print,  and  pretty  foot ;  her  tongue  of  speech 

was  spare ; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball  from 

Ide  to  bear  I 
With  Pallas,  Juno,  and  with  both,  herself  contends  in 

face ; 
Where  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild  and  stately 

grace : 
Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheerful 

unto  all. 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward  ; 

mcll,  nor  gall. 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,  and  not  disdaining  any ; 
Not  gibing,  gadding,  gawdy  ;  and  her  faculties  were 

many. 
A  nymph,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might  praise^ 

might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  love,  for  form,  more  good,  more  worth, 

more  fair  than  she  I 
Tet  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none,  saye  only  she  was 

such  : 
Of  Argentilo,  to  say  the  most,  were  to  be  silent  much.' 
'  I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  sudi 

praise,' 
The  neatress  said ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd  thus 

should  blaze 
The  coat  of  beauty.  Credit  me,  thy  latter  speech  bewrays 
Thy  clownish  shape,  a  coined  show.    But  wherefore 

dost  thou  weep  I' 
(The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  In  troth/  quoth  he,  '  I  am  not  such  as  seeming  I 

profe«s; 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  from  myself 

digress. 
Her  loyed  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to  be  ; 
I  loved  her,  that  hated  lore  ;  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  father's  court,  and  Curon  is  inj 


name; 


In  Edell's  court  sometimes  in  pomp,  till  loye  oontroll'd 

the  same : 
But  now ;  what  now  1  dear  heart  I  how  now  t  what 

ailest  thou  to  weep  t' 
(The  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  I  grant,'  quoth  she, '  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

loye  so  much ; 
But  whom  your  former  could  not  n'oye,  your  second 

loye  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloyed  Agentile  submitteth  her  to  thee : 
And  for  thy  double  loye  presents  herself  a  single  fee ; 
In  passion,  not  in  penKm  chang'd,  and  I,  my  lord,  am 

she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a  space. 
Whereas  the  ecstacy  had  end,  did  tenderly  embrace ; 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got  fitting 

time  and  place. 
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XoMiy  that  linff  Lore's  sentnal  empirie^ 
And  loren  kindling  jour  enraged  nres 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  boming  in  the  eje, 
Blown  with  the  emptj  breath  of  Tain  dedra ; 
Ton,  that  prefer  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  y% 
That  all  your  jojs  in  dying  figures  set, 
And  stain  the  liyinf  substance  of  jour  gloiy ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memoiy  ; 
And  let  mj  lore  the  honour'd  subject  be 
Of  lore  and  honour's  complete  history  I 
Your  eyes  were  nerer  yet  let  in  to  see 
/  The  majesty  and  riches  of  the  mind, 
'  Tliat  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind. 


The  Woodman**  Walk 
•  ED^SBd's  naUoon.'  1600.  whers  it  is 

ToDiSu*] 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went. 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quaint  and  gent, 

Yet  in  a  strange  array. 

I  marrell'd  much  at  his  diseuise^ 

Whom  1  did  know  so  well: 
But  thus,  in  terms  both  nare  and  wise^ 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  tell ; 

FHend  I  muse  not  at  this  fond  airay, 

But  list  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  sunrej 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

Lonf  liy'd  I  in  this  forest  fair, 

Tul,  weary  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  repair, 

As  now  I  will  reveaL 

My  first  day's  walk  was  to  the  court, 
where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes ; 

Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 
Did  mask  in  sly  disguise : 

For  falsehood  sat  in  fairest  looks. 
And  friend  to  friend  was  ooy  : 

Court  fayour  fiU'd  but  empty  rooks. 
And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold, 
Wlien  crouchinff  craft  was  fed : 

Bweet  words  were  cheaply  bought  and  sold. 
But  none  that  stood  in  stead. 

Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's  own  ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short ; 
All  these  derices,  seen  and  known. 

Hade  me  forsake  the  court. 

Unto  the  city  next  I  went^ 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spent, 

As  set  on  Fortune's  lap. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 
Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 

FMends  flock'd  about  me  moA  and  more, 
As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  thejr  were  kind  ; 

^t  when  my  purse  did  fail, 
Tbe  foremost  man  came  last  behind  : 

Tluu  loye  with  wialtb  doth  quaiL 


Onoe  more  for  fbotinr  yet  I  strors^ 
Although  the  world  did  frown  : 

But  they,  before  that  held  me  up. 
Together  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  ariia^ 
They  sought  my  quite  decay: 

Then  sot  I  into  this  disguise, 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methou|^t),  I  mid^ 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  beteay'd 
Without  remorse  or  pity. 

Yet  would  I  not  giye  oyer  so^ 
But  once  more  try  my  fate ; 

And  to  the  country  then  I  go, 
To  liye  in  quiet  state. 

There  did  appear  no  subtle  showa. 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly  t 

But,  lord  I  how  country  folks  can  flM% 
When  Uiey  speak  most  untmlj  I 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  cap^ 

And  in  an  old  wife's  rail. 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down  or  dale. 

There  was  no  open  fonery 

But  underhanded  gleaninj^ 
Which  the]r  call  country  poUcy, 

But  hath  a  woner  meaning. 

Some  good  bold  face  bears  out  the 

Because  he  ntins  thereby  ; 
The  poor  man^  back  is  crack'd  ere  long^ 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  close  intending^ 

That  I  upon  my  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  for  th«r  amendinipi 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again. 

In  mind  peiplezed  sore  ; 
Where  I  found  ease  of  all  my  pais. 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

Tliere  city,  court,  nor  country  too^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me  ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do^ 

I  freely  may  employ  me  ; 

There  liye  I  quietly  aloneu 

And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 
Wherefore,  when  t  am  dead  and  pna^ 

Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  I 


^     There  it  a  OarcUn  m  her  Poet, 

CPtom  •An  Hoax's  Reerwtlon  In  MiHle,'b7  RM^  AUhb:  m] 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face, 
(       Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 
A  heavenly  paradise^s  that  place, 

Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow; 
There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  boy. 
Till  cherry-ripe  theroselyes  do  cry. 

Tliose  cherries  fairly  do  inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
.    Which  when  her  lorely  laughter 

They  look  like  rose-buds  iUl'd 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prinee  may  haj^ 
Till  cheny-ripe  themselyes  do  cry. 
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Her  ayei  like  angeli  wstch  them  etill ; 

Her  browB  like  bended  bowi  do  itand, 
Tbreftt*ning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

All  that  approach  with  ey  or  hand 
These  saoed  Merries  to  come  nij^ 
nil  chenj-ripe  themselTes  do  07* 


MMn  Cfootffdlow, 

[AtMbotsdf  upon  suppositloB  onljrt  to  Das  JoBSWii] 

From  Oheron,  in  faiiy  land. 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there, 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  sent  to  riew  the  night-sports  hert. 

What  reyel  rout 

Is  kept  aboat. 
In  ererj  comer  where  I  go^ 

I  will  o'ersee, 

And  menrj  be. 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  aiiy  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descxy 
Each  thing  that's  done  Mow  the  moon. 
There^B  not  a  hag 
Or  ghost  shall  wag. 
Or  err,  'ware  goblins  1  where  I  go ; 
But  Robin  I 
Their  feats  will  spy. 
And  send  them  home  with  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meet, 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trodge  home. 
With  counterfeiting  roice  I  greet, 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  ; 

Through  woods,  through  lakes ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go. 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  plar  some  trick. 
And  frolic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  roond. 

But  if  to  ride 

My  baek  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go^ 

O'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Through  pools  and  ponda^ 
I  hurry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


When  lads  and  lasses  meny  be. 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine ; 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine  1 
And,  to  make  sport, 
I  puff  and  snort: 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow : 
The  maids  I  kiss, 
They  shriek— Who's  this  f 
I  answer  nought  but  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


Tet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  pU 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  polL 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dress  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow ; 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wid  me,  langhinft  ho^  ho»  ho  I 


When  any  need  to  borrow  aoght. 

We  lend  them  what  they  £>  reouiro  s 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nou^^t ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  to  repay 

They  do  delay. 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go^ 

And  night  by  night, 

1  them  afiHght, 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho^  ho^  ho  I 

When  laxy  queans  haye  nousht  to  do^ 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too^ 
Twixt  one  another  secretly : 

I  mark  their  gloze, 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  haye  wronged  10 1 

When  I  haye  done, 

I  get  mc  gone. 
And  leaye  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  where  ^e  yermin  cre^ 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  set 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambs  and 
I  spy  the  gin,  , 

And  enter  in, 
And  seem  a  yennin  taken  so  ; 
But  when  they  there 
Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  greeOf 

We  nightW  dance  our  heyday  guito  | 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen, 
We  chant  our  moonlight  miustrelsioiu 

When  larks  'gin  sing^ 

Away  we  fling ; 
And  babei  new  bom  steal  as  we  go  t 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leaye  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  haye  I 
Thus  nightly  reyelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
Hie  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites, 

VMio  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  mo  knov| 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  haye  told. 
So  yale,  yale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

^    TUOidtmd  Tmmff  Omriim, 

An  old  song  made  bj  an  aged  old  pate. 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a 

That  kept  a  braye  old  house  at  a  bonntifU  rati^ 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieye  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Like  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whoee  anger  one  word  amiaget ; 
They  eyery  quarter  paid  their  old  seryants  their  wagei^ 
And  neyer  knew  what  belong'd  to  r'^tt^hmmt  footmen, 

nor  pages, 
But  kmt  twei^  old  Mlmn  with  hhw  ooali  and 

Like  an  old  oomtier,  Ac 

With  an  old  study  fill'd  fbU  of  Uanod  oU  bookL 
With  an  old  reyerend  <»Km.pi^^p^  j^ might  knowhiBi 
hyhislooks^ 
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With  an  old  butterj  hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks, 
And  an  old  kitchen,  th&t  maintained  half  »  dosen  old 
cooks; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  fcc 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

bows. 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  manj 

shrewd  blows, 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  coyer  his  worship's  trunk 

hose, 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  nose ; 
Lite  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come. 
To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and 

drum, 
With  ffood  cheer  enough  to  furnish  ereiy  old  room. 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  sp^ik,  and  man 

dumb  ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  *  kennel  of 

hounds. 
That  never  hawk*d,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his   own 

grounds ; 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own 

bounds, 
And  when  he  died,  gare  every  child  » thousand  good 

pounds ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  kc 

But  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assigned. 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 

mind. 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours 

be  kind : 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was 
inclined  ; 
Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's. 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his 
land, 

Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  ftt  his  com- 
mand. 

And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father's 
land, 

And  gets  drunk  in  a  taTcm  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 
stand  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  »  newfangled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and 

spare. 
Who  never  knew  what  belonged  to  good  housekeeping 

or  caie. 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  fans  to  play  with  wanton 

air. 
And  seven  or  eight  difierent  dressings  of  other  women's 

hair: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  kc 

With  »  new-&shion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood. 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

good. 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  bums  neither 

coal  nor  wood. 
And  a  new  smooth  shovel  board,  whereon  no  victuals 

ne'er  stood : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  a  new  study,  stuff'd  full  of  pamp&lets  and  plays, 
And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  futer  than heprays. 
With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  four  or 

five  days. 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  devise  fine  kiekshawf  and 

toys: 
Like  a  young  oourtisr,  ko. 


With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  all  moat  be- 
gone. 

And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new  porter 
John, 

Who  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with 
a  stone ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  kc 

With  a  new  gentleman  usher,  whose  carriage  is  com- 
plete. 

With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  carry 
up  the  meat. 

With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  veiy 
neat, 

Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  servants  not 
eat ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  fisther's 

old  gold. 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manors  are  sold ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold. 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping  is  now  grown  so 
cold 
Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  ki 
Or  the  king  s  young  courtiers. 

Time*t  AUeratton, 

WHien  this  old  cap  was  new, 

'TIS  since  two  hundred  year  ; 
No  malice  then  we  knew. 

But  all  things  plenty  were : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Believe  me  this  is  true)  ; 
Which  was  not  in  those  days. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land. 

Were  much  delighted  then. 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men. 
Which  by  their  coats  were  known^ 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue. 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  showD^ 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproach, 
^Vhen  he  whose  means  is  small. 

Maintains  both  horse  and  ooaok : 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  chcrish'd  then  of  many  | 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die. 

And  arc  not  help'd  by  any ; 
For  charity  waxetn  cold. 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Where'er  you  travelled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 
That  courteous  would  appear. 

And  kindly  welcome  you  ; 
No  puritans  then  were. 

When  this  old  cap 


Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  piaiM^ 

And  gave  the  best  oonteat : 
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IVendli  fimhioni  then  w«re  loom'd  ; 

Fond  fuiglen  then  none  knew  ; 
Then  modestj  women  adom*dy 

When  this  old  cap  wai  new. 

A  man  might  then  behold, 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall. 
Good  fires  to  coib  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
Hie  neighbours  were  friendlj  bidden^ 

And  all  had  welcome  true ; 
Hie  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  ereiy  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer ; 
No  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  dajs  did  appear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 

Was  counted  a  seemly  show  ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  fine  ; 
None  under  the  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  t^cr  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  a  show  ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Tlien  bribery  was  unborn. 

No  simony  men  did  use ; 
Christiana  did  usury  scorn, 

Deris*d  among  the  Jews. 
The  lawyers  to  be  fee'd 

At  that  time  hardly  knew ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  captun  then  caroused, 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay  ; 
They  were  not  so  abused 

As  they  are  at  this  day  : 
Of  seren  days  they  make  eight, 

To  keep  from  them  their  due  ; 
Poor  soldiers  had  their  right. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new : 

Which  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  id  though  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Dor  English  then  in  fight 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue. 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight, 

W^en  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  sare  our  ^;racious  king, 

And  send  him  long  to  live : 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  brin^ 

That  will  not  their  alms  gire. 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due  : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


{Bupposed  to  hsT*  bsen  written  bj  Sir 
wMe  ia  conflntmmt  on  aeooant  of  his 


toCharissL] 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  as  JoTe's  roof; 
Your  incivility  doth  show 
That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
TImni^  surly  Nereos  frown,  my  thooghtt  ai«  calm  ; 
neo  ftrike,  afflictioo,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me  : 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 
And  innocence  my  liberty :    . 
Locks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met. 
Hake  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired. 

Into  this  private  room  was  turned ; 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  ; 
Or  like  those  sonhists,  that  would  drown  a  fidi, 
I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  loves  his  poverty, 

The  pelican  her  wilderness. 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus  : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Hake  torments  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there  : 
These  walls  are  but  my  garrison  ;  this  cell. 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  dtadeL 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  some  high-priied  margarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloister'd  up  firom  public  sight : 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thea. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve, 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these  strong  walu  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in  :      v 
Malice  of  late 's  grown  charitable  sure  ; 
I'n\  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinkini^  t'  have  made  his  puipoee  lun^  . 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  mjeant 
Mischief,  ofttimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event. 

When  once  my  prince  affliction  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him  : 
Now  not  to  suflfer  shows  no  loyal  heart — 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  ptrt* 

VT^i  though  I  cannot  see  m^  king, 

Neither  in  prrson,  or  in  com ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mint: 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
^^  nom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale 

A  prisoner  like,  coop'd  m  a  cage. 

How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale^ 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  I 

Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prorv 

That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grors. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty ; 
Bat  though  tney  do  my  corpse  confine, 
Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free : 
And,  thou^  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  ri^f 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  free  as  ambient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part's  immew'd  ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do^ill  repair 
T*  accompany  my  solitude ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind, 
Mj  king  iJoae  can  captivate  mj  mind. 
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■till  wone  and  worse.  Then  would  he  tell  them 
stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ;  and  so, 
with  pleasant  company,  beguiled  the  time'M  haste,  and 
shortened  the  way's  length,  till  tlioy  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay- 
ing their  coming,  but  with  a  whinin;^  accent  craring 
lil^rty  ;  many  of  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  re- 
tembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liyeries, 
as  though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  stares 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltlefis  earth,  when  the 
hounds  were  at  a  fault ;  and  with  horns  about  their 
necks,  to  sound  an  alann  u}>on  a  silly  fugitive  ;  the 
hounds  were  straight  uucutiplcd,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimblcncss  of 
his  feet  than  to  the  ulcnder  tort  ifi  cut  ion  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  even  his  feet  bctrayi-d  liim  ;  for,  howsoever 
they  went,  they  themwlvcs  uttered  themselves  to  the 
•cent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another, 
and  sometimes  believing  the  windV  advertisements, 
sometimes  the  view  of  (their  faithftil  counsellors) 
the  huntsmen,  with  open  moutlis,  then  denounced 
war,  when  tlie  war  w;is  uin^ndy  lnvrr.n.  Their  cry 
being  composed  of  so  wcll-jfort-.d  nmuths,  that  any 
man  would  perceive  therein  Home  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  nkilful  woodi'.ien  did  lind  a  music. 
Then  dcliiiht  and  variety  of  oj*ini<»n  drew  the  horse- 
men sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with 
Toice  and  hum,  kci)t  still,  sla  it  wc:"e,  together.  The 
wood  secme<l  to  conspire  with  thcui  against  his  own 
citizens,  diHpci>ing  their  noi»c  through  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcissus,  and  lM>camc  a  hunter.  But  the  sta^  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight, 
he  was  driven  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  uiaile  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay  :  as  if  from  hot 
pursuit  of  their  enemy,  they  were  suddenly  come  to  a 
parley. 

{^PixtiJie  of  Poetry.^ 

The  philowpher  showcth  you  the  way,  he  informeth 
you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  way,  as  of  the  ploisant  lodging  you  shall  have 
when  your  journey  is  en<led,  as  of  the  many  bye-turn- 
ings that  may  divert  you  from  your  way  ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive  studious  painfulnesH  ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whosoever  hath  in  hiui,Iuith  alrcatly  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  wav,  and  therefore  is  l>eholdeu 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
learned  men  have  leaniciily  thoug!it,  tliat  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  ovennr.stered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  tlie  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  g(i(»d  as  a  philosopher's 
book;  since  in  natuie  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  evil,  altliough  not  in  the 
wonls  of  art  which  philosophers  hcsiow  n|Mm  us  ;  for 
out  of  natural  com*eit  tlie  philosopliers  drew  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  tiiat  wiiicli  we  kijow,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know,  *  hoc  opus  hie  lal>or  est' — [*  this  b 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (T  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  hunum  eoiu-eit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  onlv  show  the  wav,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice 
any  ifkan  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  d««t]»,  jw  if  your  jour- 
ney should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  thait,  full  of  that  taste, 
you  may  long  to  i)aKs  farther.  lie  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions  ;  which  must  blur  the  margin  with 
interpretations,  and  loaid  the  memory  with  doubtful- 
ness 4  but  he  Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delight- 
ful proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music  ;  and  with  a 


tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  whidi 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  comer ;  and  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  rirtue ; 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  whole- 
some things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  hare  a 
pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  ther  should 
receire,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  ean 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom 
arc  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  cradled  in 
their  grares).  Olad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  cf 
Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  .£ncas ;  and  hearing  them, 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom, 
valour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely 
(that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would 
swear  they  be  Drought  to  school  again. 

LORD  BURLEiaH. 

Another  of  the  favoarites  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ▼•• 
William  Cecil,  Ix>rd  Burleigh,  who,  for  forty 
years,  ably  and  faithfully  served  her  in  the  capa- 
city of  secretary  of  state.  lie  died  in  1598,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  celebrated 
individual  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  appli- 
cation, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  close- 
ness which  sometimes  degenerated  int4)  hypocrisy. 
Most  of  these  qualities  characterised  also  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  literary  production; 
namely.  Precepts  or  Directions  for  the  Well  Ordcrvitg 
and  Carriage  of  a  Man* a  Life.  These  precepts  were 
addressed  to  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Eail 
of  Salisbury.    Some  of  them  are  here  subjoined. 

[Choice  of  a  Wife.'] 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man's 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circumspection  in 
choosing  thy  wife.  For  from  thence  will  spring  idl 
thy  futufe  good  or  evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  life, 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war  ;  wherein  a  man  can  eir 
but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home 
and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off  and  quickly.  luouire 
diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  nart 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  pow, 
how  generous  soever.  For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in 
the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwarf,  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thou 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  the  other  will  be  thy 
continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirhe  thee  to  hear  h<v 
talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fooL 

[Domestic  Eamomy.l 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  according  to  the  means 
of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keep- 
ing an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  themselves 
through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thine 
house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming 
much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  well-beanng  of 
his  drink  ;  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentle- 
man or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above 
three  of  four  parts  of  thy  revenues  ;  nor  above  a  third 
part  of  that  in  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts 
will  do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extraordinaries,  which 
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■eope  ftnd  purpone  of  God  in  delivering  the  hoi j  Scrip- 
ture, such  as  do  take  more  largely  tlian  behoreth, 
theT,  on  the  contraiy,  side-racking  and  stretching  it 
furtker  than  bj  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sun- 
diy  as  great  inconrenicnccs.     They,  pretending  the 
Scripture's  perfection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scrip- 
tore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  con- 
tuned.     We  count  tho^e  things  perfect  which  want 
nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  thej  were  in- 
stituted.    As,  therefore,  God  created  every  part  and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — that  is  to  say,  in  all 
points  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  ho  appointed 
It — BO  the  Scripture,  yea,  every  sentence  thereof,  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  which  God  delivered  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
upon we  conclude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  per- 
nety  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  com- 
prehended in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  even  as  well 
conclude  so  of  every  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it 
was  the  drift,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in 
holy  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may 
practise.     But  admit  this,  and  mark,  1  beseech  you, 
what  would  follow.     God,  in  delivering  Scripture  to 
his  church,  should  clean  have  abrogated  among  them 
the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  infallible  knowledge 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
from  them  ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  good  and  evil  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  this  life.  Admit  this,  sffid  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doubts  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs?  Not  that  the 
Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
is  resolute  assurance  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth)  ; 
bat  the  neceMities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that 
which  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
pidgment  of  itself  directcth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
ride,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
fill  against  their  own  souls,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoever  they  go  about,  and 
have  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  God  for  direc- 
tion ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
suid  times  to  their  wits'  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
vex  and  amaze  them  ?  For  in  every  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
setting  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
in  Scripture  never  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  more 
than  we  are  aware.     In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  what  misery  this  strict  opinion  would 
breed,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
course  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
fin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by 
the  rule  of  common  discretion,  without  thinking  at 
all  upon  Scripture ;  a<hnit  this  position,  and  parents 
ihall  cause  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  they  cause 
them  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  years  of 
capacity,  and  be  T\\>e  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Admit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was 
with  him   in  the  gospel ;  but  servants  being  com- 
manded to  go,  shall  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
errand  warranted  unto  them  by  Scripture.    Which,  as 
it  standeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  so  in 
common  affairs  to  require  it  were  most  un6t. 

[Zad  and  Fear  in  JUligU^n.] 

Two  affections  there  arc,  the  forces  whereof,  as  they 
Hur  the  peatcr  or  lesser  sway  in  man's  heart,  frame 
accordingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion — 
the  one  zeal,  the  other  fear.  2^1,  unless  it  be  rightly 
g;uided,  when  it  endeavourcth  most  busily  to  please 
God,  forceth  upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  thk 
way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
service  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulity  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  wden  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  timet 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  very  life  of  reliffion  itself 
is  thereby  hazanled  ;  through  hatred  of  tares  tne  com  in 
the  field  of  God  is  plucked  up.  So  that  zeal  needeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guide.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  true  understanding  concerning  God, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  brcedeth  likewise  super* 
stition.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  that,  in  things  divmcL 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  leal 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  good  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kind  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension 
of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  all  affections  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  service  pleaseth 
God,  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
God  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then^ 
because  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy,  they  know  nA 
what.  Supcmtition  neither  knoweth  the  right  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonging 
to  the  service  of  God,  but  is  always  joined'  witn  a 
wrong  opinion  touching  things  divine.  Superstition 
is,  when  things  are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with 
a  r^alous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous  relation  to  God. 
Dy  means  whereof,  the  sui>erstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  God,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defraud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his. 

^Defence  of  Beaton,^ 

But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men  ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwise 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  G(^  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any 
way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as  that  star  in  the 
revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  being  fallen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  waters  in  which  it 
falleth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of 
God,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason  ;  for  which  cause  they  never  use 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  eSPecU  First, 
*  the  natural  man  perceivcth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  kc.  &c.  Dy  these  and  the  like  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  world ;  as  if 
the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
wisdom.  •  •  • 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whosoever  doth 
serve,  honour,  and  obey  God,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  that  man  would  no  more  do  this  than  innocents 
and  infants  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that 
shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  apt  to  apprehend 
those  things  of  God,  which  being  by  grace  discovered, 
are  effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none 
other,  that  honour,   obedience,  and  credit,  belong 
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aright  unto  God.  No  man  cometh  unto  God  to  ofier 
him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out  supplications  and  prayers 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  any  service,  which  doth  not 
first  believe  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  rewardcr  of 
them  who  in  such  sort  seek  unto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  this,  either  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  by 
instruction  upon  earth  ;  by  labour,  study,  and  medi- 
tation, or  by  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Jloly 
Ghost ;  whatsoever  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if 
the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  discourse 
of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men  ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they 
come  unto  ripe  and  full  ability  to  work  by  reasonable 
understanding  !  The  whole  drift  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theolop^' !  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  What 
■cicnce  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  discourse  and  reason  !  Judge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to 
speak  anything  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
able  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  they  hear,  and  by  dis- 
course to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  above  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.  Yet 
those  also  we  believe,  knowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  *  *  The  thing 
we  have  handled  according  to  the  question  moved 
about  it,  which  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  devising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  convenient  1  For  this  cause,  therefore,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
ihe  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth  the  things  that 
Ood  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son, what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture. 

[Ckwrch  Music."] 

Touching  musical  harmonv,  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  nigh  and  low  in  softnds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwith.ttunding 
is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in 
that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony  ;  a  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states  ;  a  thing 
as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy  ;  as  decent,  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  adniirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps 
and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject  ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  con- 
firmed, than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  imago  and  character  even  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  uf  the  things  themselves.  For  which 
cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony  ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  ditlcrence  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasnmch  as  we  are 
at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclinetl  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  s<mie  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another 
to  move  and  stir  our  atfections  ;  there  is  that  draweth 
(o  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity ;  there  is 


also  that  carrieth,  as  it  were,  into  ecstacies,  filling  the 
mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a 
manner  severing  it  from  the  bo<ly  ;  so  that,  although 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  <iitty  or 
matter,  the  very  hannony  of  souiids  bying  framed  in 
due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to'  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by  a  native  puiscoutce  and 
efficacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  {Kirfect  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled  ;  apt  as  well  to  quicken 
the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  whicn  is  too  eager;  sove- 
reign  against  melancholy  and  despair;  ^rcible  to 
draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  u 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move  and  to  modemte 
all  aifi'octions.  The  prophet  David  having,  therefore, 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  music 
al.so,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  ncocssar)'  for 
the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  purpose  a 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  was  further 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  public 
prayer ;  melody,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  jfor  the 
raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
aflections  towards  God.  In  which  considerations  the 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God's  sen'it^,  and  au  help 
to  our  own  devotion.  They  which,  under  pretence  of 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumental  nmsic,  approving,  nevertheless,  the 
use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  hhow  some  rea- 
son wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  m  legal  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other.  In  church  music,  curiosity 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  very  kitid  and  degree  of  those 
impressions  which  the  matter  that  goeth  with  it 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 
blemihh  and  disgrace  that  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.  On  the  other  side,  the 
faults  prevented,  the  force  and  etfioacy  of  the  thlof 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  suitetn 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  of  God, 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth  not,  yet 
surely  the  arfcction,  because  therein  it  worketh  mucL 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  atiectcd  delighteth. 

LORD  BACON. 

But  the  fame  of  Iliwker,  as  indeed  of  all  liis  con- 
tcmpornries,  is  outshone  by  that  of  the  illustrious 
IjOrd  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don on  the  22d  of  January  1561,  and  in  childiiood 
displayed  such  vivacity  of  intellect  and  sedateness  of 
behaviour,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  cnill  him 
her  young  lord-keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  so  early  as  liis  sixteenth 
year,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, which  then  held  iinquestionoil  sway  in  the 
great  English  schools  of  learning.  This  dislike  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  Bacon  hinisilf  dec^lared 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Bawlcy,  he  fell  into  *  not  for  the 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever 
asi'ril>e  all  high  attributes,  but  fur  the  unfruitfulness 
of  the  way  ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  li>rd»hip  used 
to  say,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  c\>ntentions, 
but  barren  of  the  protluctiou  of  w^rks  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  life  of  man.'*  After  s]K'nding  alxmt  four  years 
at  Cambridge,  he  travclh-d  in  France,  his  acute  I  J 
observations  in  which  c(mntry  were  afterwards  pub-^1 
lished  in  a  work  entitled  Of  the  State  of  Europe,'  i 
By  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1579,  he  was 
coiu2)elled  to  return  hastily  to  England^  aud  eugage 

*  Rawlcj's  Life  ctf  Bsoon. 
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te  profltable  occoHtion.  After  in  rain  aoli- 
hii  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  to  procure  fur  hira 
■i  proTiiion  froni  eoTcrnnient  u  uiight  illuw 
I  dCTole  hii  time  to  literature  uiU  pliilotophy, 
ent  ■eTeral  yean  in  the  itmly  of  the  l«w. 
engaged  io  practice  at  a  barriiter,  howerer, 
,  not  forget  philowjphj,  aa  it  appom  that  he 


^$ 
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■ketcbed  at  nn  early  periii.1  of  life  liis  grent  work 
called  Thi  ItubiKraihn  of  Hit  Srinct:  In  1S90,  be 
obtained  the  jiost  of  Counwl  Kulruordmary  to  the 

Sum  i  ami  lliree  jcan  Hflemrorda.  rat  in  parliament 
t)u3  countv  of  ItidiilcKi.  Ai  an  orator,  he  i) 
highly  extolled  by  Den  Joujon.  In  one  of  hit 
■pecchei,  hu  diitingniahed  liinnelf  by  taking  the 
popular  tide  in  a  quuEion  reipectinK  HiinG  large  nib- 
lidin  demanded  by  the  court ;  but  fliiiiing  that  he 
bad  giren  great  offence  to  her  majcity,  he  at  once 
altered  bin  tunc,  and  condcKendeil  to  Hpulogiic  with 
that  lerTility  vbicli  unhappilv  sppeoreJ  in  too  many 
of  hi*  lubK-quent  actions,  'fo  Lord  Burleigh  and 
bii  ton  Hubert  Cecil,  Bacon  continued  to  cruuch  in 
the  hope  of  advancenieiit,  till  at  iengtli,  finding 
himai-lf  diaappuinted  in  tliat  quarter,  he  attached 
bimacif  to  Burleigh'a  rirnl,  KtKX,  who,  nith  the 
ntmoit  ardour  of  a  )^nerou>  friendihip,  endeavoured 
to  procure  lor  hini,  in  1S94,  tlic  vacant  office  of 
altomey-general.  In  this  attempt  he  wai  defeated, 
thmunh  the  influence  of  llie  Cecil*,  who  were  Jealous 
of  both  liini  and  liis  friend ;  but  he  in  loaie  de- 
gree Motlied  Bacnn'i  dirappointmcnt  by  presenting  to 
bim  ui  Mtate  at  Twickenham,  worth  two  tliuusand 
pcnuida.  It  i«  painful  to  relate  in  what  manner 
Baomrcpaidiiucbbeiicflta.  When Kswx woa broaglit 
to  trial  fur  a  ciin<pirHcy  ogainit  the  queen,  the  friend 
whom  IK'  had  no  largely  (ihli|^'d  and  vonflikil  in,  not 
onl^  dcserteil  him  iii  Ibe  hour  of  need,  but  unncco- 
•only  appeared  aa  coun«el  agninit  btni,  and  by  every 
vtandditlorting  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  cn<leaToared 


mud  TrtatoHM  Alltaipttii  awl  Comi 
rf  Eatx,  which  woi  printeil-hy  Butliorily.  '  loto 
tsia  conduct,  which  indicates  a  bnieutahle  want  uf 
higb  monl   principle   courage,   and   aclf-ropcct. 


Bacon  waa  !n  tome  meaiure  led  by  pecuniary  diffl- 
cuitiea,  into  which  hii  improvident  and  oalentatloiu 
habits,  coupled  with  the  rclativo  inadequacy  at  his 
revenues,  had  plunged  him.  By  mainlaioing  himiclf 
in  tlie  good  tcrocei  of  the  court,  he  hoped  to  sccura 
that  pnrfLiiionnl  odTancement  which  would  not  only 
fill  his  empty  coffera,  but  gratify  those  ambitiooa 
longings  which  hod  arisen  in  hit  mind.  Bat  tempta- 
tions uf  this  sort,  though  they  may  palliate,  can 
never  excuse  such  Immoralities  as  those  which 
Dacnn  on  this  and  future  occasions  showed  hiniielf 


After  the  accession  of  Jamps,  (he  fnrtunet  of 
Bacon  began  to  improve.  Mc  was  kni;;htcd  in  1603, 
and.  in  sobscqiient  years,  obtained  succtssively  Hie 
office*  of  king's  counsel,  solicitor-gcnerot,  judpc  uf 
the  Marshalsca  court,  and  atlonu'V-gencriiL  This 
tost  appointment  he  rc«>ivcd  in  1613.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lend  himself 
to  the  most  arbitrary  measures  of  tlic  court,  and 
even  assisted  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an  old 
clergj-mnn,  uf  the  name  of  I'encham,  a  conf^ion 
of  treason,  by  torturing  him  on  the  rack. 

Although  hli  inroinc  bad  now  been  greatly  en- 
largeil  by  tlic  cniulumcnta  <if  ofilce  and  a  marriage 
with  tbe  ilaiiKhter  of  a  wealtliy  alderman,  his  extra- 
vagance, ami  that  of  his  scrvonts,  which  he  seems  to 
have  Imii  too  grxKl-nntured  to  check,  continued 
to  keep  him  in  difflcultics.  He  cringed  before  the 
king  and  bis  favourite  Villieni  and  at  length.  In 
iai9,  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambiAon.  by  being 
created  I/ml  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Bnron  Verulnm.  This  latter  lilk;  gave  place  in  the 
following  year  to  that  of  Viscount  St  Albant,  Aa 
chancellor,  it  cnnnot  be  concealed  tliat,  both  in  his 


fbrc  with  hisdeeisions  as  a  judge,  but,  by  accepting 

...  pi^^nj,  pp  bribes  from  suitors,  gave 
in  1631,  to  a-  parliamentary  inquirr, 
which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace.  Ue 
ftilly  confessed  the  twenty-three  articles  of  cor* 
mption  wtiich  were  laid  to  his  charge  i  and  when 
wailed  on  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lordly 
appointed  to  Inquire  whether  the  confession  wa«. 
subscribed  by  himself,  he  answered.  >  It  is  my  ac^  ) 
my  band,  my  heart :  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  i 
mereiful  to  a  broken  reed.'  Banished  from  public 
life,  he  had  now  ample  leisure  to  attend  to  hi*  philo- 
sophical nnd  literary  pursuits.  Yet,  even  whUa 
he  was  engaged  la  business,  these  had  not  been 
neglected.  In  1597,  he  publisbed  the  first  edition  of 
his  fisays,  which  were  afterwards  greatly  enloi^ed.  I 
These,  as  he  himself  says  of  them.  *  come  homo  t9 
men's  business  and  bosoms;  and,  like  tlie  late  tww 
halfpence,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the  silver  i* 
gooiL'  From  the  generally  interesting  nature  of  tbe 
subjects  of  ihc'Essays.'  and  the  excellence  of  their 
"  le,  this  work  Inmedialclf  acquircti  great  popu- 

'It 

*>;  to  use  llie  words  of  Jlr  Uugnld  Stewart, 
of  those  wticre  the  superiority  of  his  gcnlui 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  iho  novelty  and 
deiith  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
fh)m  the  triteness  of  his  subject.  It  may  he  read 
(Vom  beginning  to  end  In  a  few  hours,  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  renmrk  in , 
it  something  overlooked  before.  Tills,  indeed,  is  a  ] 
characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  it  only  to 
b(!  accounted  fbr  by  tbe  inexhaostihle  aliment  thef 
fiiniish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  Iho  sympathelMl) 
'ity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  foci^tiet.'*    la' 
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1605,  he  published  another  vork,  trhich  still  con- 
tinues to  Ixi  extensively  perused;  it  is  entitled  Of 
the  Proficicnce  and  Advancement  of  Learning^  Divine 
and  Human,  This  volume,  which  was  afterwanls 
cnlarji^Hl  and  published  in  the  Latin  language,  with 
the  title  De  Augmentia  Scientiarum^  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  caI||L^  Instauratio  Scien- 
tiarum^  or  tlie  Inxtauration  of  the  Sciences,  The  second 
part,  entitled  Novum  Organum,  is  that  on  which, 
chiefly,  his  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher  is 
groundeil,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  be- 
■towed  most  labour.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
appeared  in  16*20.  In  the  first  part  of  the  *  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  after  considering  the  excellence 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  disseminating  it, 
together  with  w'uit  had  already  been  done  for  its 
advancement,  and  what  omitted,  he  pnx'eeds  to 
divide  it  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy  ;  these  having  reference  to  what  he 
considers  *  the  three  i>art8  of  man's  understanding' — 
memory,  imagination,  and  rt>a5on.  Tlie  concluding 
portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  revealed  religion. 
The  'Novum  Organum,'  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  the  siH'ontl  and  most  important  part  of  the  *  In- 
ttauration  of  the  Sciences,'  consists  of  aphorisms,  the 
first  of  which  funiialiea  a  key  to  the  author's  leading 
doctrines :  *  Man,  who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  further  than 
he  has,  either  in  ojM'ration  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served (»f  th(»  method  and  order  of  nature.'  His  new 
method — novum  organum — of  employing  the  un- 
derstanding in  adding  to  luiman  knowic><lge,  is  fully 
expounded  in  this  work,  the  following  translateil 
extracts  from  which  will  make  manifest  what  the 
reformation  was  which  he  sought  to  accomplish. 

After  alluding  to  the  little  aid  which  the  useful 
arts  had  deriviil  from  science,  antl  the  smuU  improve- 
ment which  science  had  received  from  pnicticid  men, 
he  pnK'feds — '  Hut  whence  can  arise  such  vagueness 
and  sterility  in  all  the  physitud  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  worM  ?  It  is  not  certainly  from 
anything  in  nature  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  clearly 
mark  them  out  as  ol)jet:ts  of  certain  and  precise 
knowleilge.  Neither  can  it  arise  frtim  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  hav-c  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius  of  the  agi^s  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  it 
can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  pcr- 
Terseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world 
fnim  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their 
own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed ; 
hut  if,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consulted  expe- 
rience and  observation,  they  would  have  had  facts, 
and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  have 
ultimately  arrive<l  at  the  knowlinlge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  world.'  *  As  things 
are  at  present  condu(.-tetl,  a  sudden  transition  is 
mailc  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to 
general  prop<^sitions,  which  are  accounted  principles, 
and  round  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  ]K)les, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revolve.  From 
the  proi)ositions  thus  liastily  assumed,  all  things  are 
derived,  by  a  jjnnvss  comixjndious  and  i>recipitate, 
ill  suitetl  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  <lehate.  The  way  that  pn^mises  success  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  retjuires  that  we  should  generalise 
slowly,  going  fmm  particular  things  to  those  which 
are  but  one  step  more  genend ;  from  tliose  to  others 
of  still  greater  extent,  ami  bo  on  to  such  as  are  uni- 
vers:d.  By  such  means  we  may  ho|)e  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and 
wcll-<leflned,  such  as  nature  herself  will  not  refiise 
to  acknowledge.'    After  describing  the  causes  which 


lead  the  understanding  astray  in  the  search  after 
knowledge — the  iV/a/«,  as  he  figuratively  terms  them, 
before  which  it  is  apt  to  bow — Bacon,  in  the  sccoihI 
book  of  the  *  Novum  Organum,'  goes  on  systematicallj 
to  expound  and  exemplify  his  method  of  philosophit- 
ing,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  to  which 
the  appellation  of  the  inductive  method  is  applied. 
This  he  does  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  he  has  earned 
with  posterity  the  title  of  the  fnther  of  experimental 
science.  *  The  power  and  compass,'  says  Professor 
Playfair,  *  of  a  mind  which  could  form  such  a  pUn 
befon^hand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline,  bat 
many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications,  of  sciences 
whi(>h  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  succeeding  ages.*  It  is  true  that  the 
inductive  method  had  been  both  practised  and  even 
cursorily  re(x>mmended  by  more  than  one  philo- 
sopher prior  to  Bacon ;  but  unquestbnably  he  was 
the  first  to  unfold  it  completely,  to  sliow  its  infinite 
importance,  and  to  induce  the  great  body  of  scientific 
inquirers  to  place  themselves  under  Its  guidance.  In 
another  respect,  the  benefit  confeired  Mr  Bacon  upon 
mankind  was  perhaps  still  greater.  He  turned  the 
attention  of  philosophers  f^om  speculations  and  dis- 
]>utes  upon  questions  remote  fh>m  use,  and  fixed  it 
upon  inquiries  *  productive  of  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hfe  of  man.'  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  was 
barren ;  the  object  of  Bacon  was  *  the  amplifioation  of 
the  ix)wer  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world' — 
*  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to 
the  effecting  all  things  possible* — the  augmentation, 
by  means  of  s<.*ience,  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  alleviation  of  human  sufiering.  In  a  word, 
he  was  eminentlv  a  utilitarian. 

The  third  part  of  the  'Instaurationof  the  Sciences,* 
entitled  Si/!va  St/ivarum,  or  History  of  Nature^  is 
devotetl  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  natural 
science,  including  original  observations  made  by 
Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  incorrect, 
are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  method  of 
searching  for  truth,  ^he  fourth  port  is  called  Scala 
IntcUcctus^  from  its  pointing  out  a  succession  of  steps 
by  M'hich  the  undcTstanding  may  ascend  in  such 
investig:itions.  Other  two  parts,  wliich  the  author 
pnyectetl,  were  never  executed. 

Another  celebratcnl  publication  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
his  treatise.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients^  1610; 
wherein  he  attempts,  generaUy  with  more  ingenuity 
than  success,  to  discover  secret  meanings  in  the 
mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wrote  also 
Felicities  vf  Queen  Elisabeth's  Iteign,  a  History  oj 
King  Henry  VIT.,  a  philosophical  romance  caUed 
the  AVfc  Atlantis^  and  several  minor  productions 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  His  letters,  too,  hare 
been  publishe<l. 

After  retiring  from  public  life.  Bacon,  though 
enjoying  an  annual  incon^e  of  £2500,  continued  to 
live  in  so  ostentatious  and  prodigal  a  style,  that,  at  his 
death,  in  1G*2G.  his  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of 
X22,0iK).  Ilis  devotion  to  science  appears  to  have 
lx>en  the  iinme<iiate  (X'tMision  of  bringing  his  earthly 
existena;  to  a  close.  While  travelling  in  his  carriage 
at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  flesh  might  not  be  pre- 
served by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt  In  order  to  make 
the  experiment,  he  alighte<l  at  a  cottage  near  High- 
gate,  lK)Ught  a  hen,  and  stufied  it  with  snow.  This  so 
chilled  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  home,  but 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood, where  his  illness  was  so  much  increased  by  the 
dampness  of  a  l)ed  into  which  he  was  put,  that  be 
die<l  in  a  few  days.*    In  a  letter  to  the  carl,  the  last 

*  Thb  account  i%  given  by  Aubrey,  who  probably  otttelncd  It 
from  llobbea,  one  of  liaoon's  intimate  fHcnds.  and  aftorwarda 
an  acquaintance  of  Aubrey.    Bea '  AubngrVi  LlTea  of  EmluBil 
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talk  but  a  tinkling  c}'nibal  where  there  is  no  love. 
The  Latin  adage  nice'toth  Kith  it  a  little  :  '  Magna 
ciritan,  magna  solitudo* — [*  Great  city,  great  soli- 
tude*] ;  bccaune  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  mo»t  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
fietrther,  and  affirm  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  colitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wilderness  ;  and,  even  in  this  scene 
also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unlit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  bea"«t,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  fricndhhip  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charjje  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kinds  do  cau.'e  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  sutlbcatious  arc  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  : 
you  may  take  sar7ji  to  opt-n  the  liver,  steel  to  ojMin  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for 
the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  oi>eneth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon 
the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
ship whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and 
grcAtness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  the  distance  of 
their  fortune  frtmi  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  as  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The 
modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  favourites,  or  privadocs,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  conversjitiou ;  but  the  Uoman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  *  participcs 
curarum'  [*  participators  in  cares']  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  phiinly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  j)rinccs  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewihc  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  obserreth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none ; 
and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  AVhereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  hatl  jdeased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  I^uis  XI.,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tonnentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true,  *Cor  ne  edito' — [*  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hanl  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of 
friendship),  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  self  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrar\'  effects, 
for  it  retloubleth  joys,  and  cuttcth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imiMirtetli  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joyeth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
griefs  to  his  frieml,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  nj'on  a  man's  mind  of 
like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
etfects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
fet,  without  pra^-ing  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  onlinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 


duUeth  any  violent  impression — and  even  to  ii  it  of 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  tore- 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  the 
alVections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fair  day 
in  the  afiiHrtions  from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it 
maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this  to 
be  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  min 
receiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come  to 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  hit  mind 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understand- 
ing do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing  with  another :  he  tosseth  his  thou^ti 
more  easily — he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly — he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  arc  turned  into  words 
— finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that 
more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  medi- 
tation. It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  *■  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened 
and  put  abroad' — whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. 
Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening 
the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  such  friends  as 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  best), 
but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himself,  and 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his 
^its  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cutt  not.  In  a 
word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statne  or 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  past  in  nmotber. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open,  and 
falUth  within  vulgar  observation — which  is  faithful 
counsel  from  a  friend.     Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one 
of  his  enigmas,  *  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best ;'  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  coiA> 
sel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  whidi 
Cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment, 
which  is  ever  infused  and  dn^nched  in  his  affectiooi 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth 
himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a  uiend 
an<l  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  M 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattory  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend. 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  concerning  mannen, 
the  other  concerning  business  :  for  the  first,  the  best 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the  faithful 
mlmonition  of  a  friend.    The  calling  of  a  man*s  self 
to  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  too  pierc- 
ing and  com^sive  ;  reading  good  books  of  morality  if 
a  little  flat  and  dead  ;  observing  our  faults  in  othen 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the  best  re- 
ceipt (best,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  take)  is  the 
admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  behdd 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  many  (eroe- 
cially  of  the  greater  sort)  do  commit,  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both ' 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James  taith,  they 
are  as  men  *  that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and 
presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  favour :'  as  for 
business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyet 
see  no  more  than  one  ;  or,  that  a  gamester  seeth  alwayi 
more  than  a  looker-on  ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  it  at 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-and-twen^ 
letters ;  or,  that  a  nmsket  may  be  shot  off  a«  weU 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and 
high  imaginations  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  but 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  it  that  whidi 
setteth  business  stmight ;  and  if  anv  man  think  thai 
he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  piecei ;  atking 
counsel  in  one  busincKs  of  one  man,  and  in  anothar 
business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  as  well  (that  it  to  IM, 
better,  perhapR,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all),  but  M 
nmneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  thall  not  M  faith- 
fully counselled — for  it  it  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be 
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from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given, 
but  sucn  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends 
which  he  hath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall 
hare  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (thoup^h  with 
good  meaning),  and  mixed  partlj  of  mischief  and 
part]  J  of  xemed J — even  as  if  jou  would  call  a  phjsi- 
eian,  that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
JOU  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with  jour  body 
— and  therefore,  may  put  jou  in  a  waj  for  present 
cure,  but  overthrDweta  jour  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a 
friend,  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  raan*s  estate, 
will  beware,  bj  furthering  anj  present  business,  how 
he  daaheth  upon  other  inconvenience — and,  therefore, 
rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  thej  will  rather 
distract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  ^peace  in 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  tolloweth 
the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the  pomcgranat^^JuU  of 
>m%ny  }[timti\%—J  mean,  aid  tfintbeanng  a  part  m  all 
actioha  aBa'7>ocasiona    Here,  the  best  waj  to  repre- 
sent to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
and  see  how  manj  things  there  are  which  a  man  can- 
not do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
sparing  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  saj  '  that  a  friend 
as  another  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than 
himself.'     Men  have  their  time,  and  die  manj  times 
in  desire  of  some  things  which  thej  principallj  take 
to  h^art ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a 
work,  or  the  like.    If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he 
may  rest  almost  secure  that  the  care  of  those  things 
will  continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
were,  two  lives  in  his  desires.    A  man  hath  a  body, 
and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friend- 
ship in,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
ana  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.     How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself  I 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
much  less  extol  them ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  supplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but 
all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man*s  own.   So,  again,  a  man's  per- 
son hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put 
9ff>    A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ; 
-to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemv  but  upon 
terms :  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  re- 
•  quires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.    But  to 
\ enumerate  these  things  were  endless:  I  have  given 
the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ; 
if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

[Um  ef  KnowUdge.} 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  bazbailflm,  and 
fierceness  of  men's  minds;  though  a  little  of  it  doth 
rather  work  a  contrary  effect.  It  taketh  away  all 
levity,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion 
ef  all  doubts  and^  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the 
mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn 
back  the  fint  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to 
Mcept  of  nothing  but  [what  is]  examined  and  tried. 
It  taketh  away  sll  vain  admiration  of  anything,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  admired, 
rither  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  ereat. 

*    *    If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  frame 

of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  divineness 

of  souls  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 

vkere  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  cany  their  young, 

*nd  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 

.dost    It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 

\  idverse  fortune  :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 

^ments  of  virtue,  and  imperfection  of  manners.    *    * 

^[^^  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 

Knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  <n  all  fears  to- 

;  fiBther.    It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular 

iVMdiei  which  leaning  doth  minister  to  all  the 


diseases  of  the  mind — sometimes  puiging  the  ill 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing 
appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  ulcera- 
tions thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  therefore  con* 
elude  with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which  is,  that  it 
disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned 
man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself 
and  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  become  better.*  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously, 
but  not  much  to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them  ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still 
and  never  whets  his  8<7the.  Whereas,  with  the  learned 
man  it  farS~ofHenriie,~{hat  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use 
and  employment  thereof! 

[Booh  <md  Shtpt  Oompand,] 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to 
place,  nnd  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in 
partidpation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  at  ships,  pass  through 
the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  par- 
ticipate of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions, 
the  one  of  the  other  I 

{Studio.} 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  prirateness 
and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse  ;  and  for 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business ; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par- 
ticulars, one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  tiiose 
that  ore  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  scholar ;  th^y  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — ^for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pninins  by  study ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  fiaunded  in  by  experience.  Crafly 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute, nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  bo  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  :*  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  mode  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  im- 
portant arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books  ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  hod  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  hare 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

SIB  WALTER  BALQOB. 

In  the  brilliant  constellation  of  great  men  which 
adorned  the  reigns  of  EUxobcth  and  Jomei,  one  of 
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the  purpose!  now  executed  cliieflj  by  literary  and 
pbiloflopfaical  locietiefl.  The  description  of  this 
■chone,  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  affords  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
Uy  in  tlie  way  of  men  of  study  and  inquiry  two  cen- 
turiet  aga  It  seems,  says  Sir  William,  *  to  have  been 
A  plan  by  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  learned 
men  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where 
they  might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business 
of  learning,  wliat  is  at  present  in  doing,  and  wliat  is 
intended  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that,  by  such  a  gene- 
ral communication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance, 
the  wits  and  end(»vours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be 
ai  so  many  scattered  coals,  which,  having  no  union, 
ire  toon  quenched,  whereas,  being  but  laid  together, 
they  would  liavc  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and 
heat.  For  the  present  condition  of  men  [in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century]  is  like  a  field  where 
a  battle  having  been  lately  fought,  we  see  many  legs, 
arms,  and  organs  of  sense,  lying  here  and  there, 
which,  for  want  of  conjunction,  and  a  soul  to  quicken 
and  enliven  them,  are  fit  for  notliing  but  to  feed  the 
ravens  and  infect  the  air ;  so  we  see  many  wits  and 
ingenuities  dispersetl  up  and  down  the  world,  whereof 
■ome  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done, 
and  puz3dlngthemschx»s  to  re-invent  what  is  already 
invented ;  others  we  sec  quite  stuck  fast  in  difficulties 
for  default  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  other  man, 
might  he  be  met  withal,  both  could  and  would  most 
eaafly  give  him.  Again,  one  man  requires  a  small 
ram  of  money  to  carry  on  some  design  that  requires 
it,  and  there  is  perhaps  anotlier  who  has  twice  as 
moch  ready  to  bestow  upon  the  same  design;  but 
tiiew  two  having  no  means  to  hear  the  one  of  the 
other,  the  good  work  intended  and  desired  by  both 
parties  does  utterly  perish  and  come  to  nothing.' 

When  visiting  his  Irish  estates  after  his  return 
from  Fortngal,  Raleigh  formed  or  renewed  with 
Spenser  an  aquaintancc  which  ripened  into  intimate 
finendship.  He  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth,  and 
otherwise  benefited  liim  by  his  patronage  and  encour- 
agement;  for  which  favour  Spenser  has  acknowledged 
m§  obligation  in  his  pastoral  entitled  *  Colin  Clout's 
Come  Home  Again,'  where  Raleigh  is  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  'Sliepherd  of  the  Ocean,*  and  also  in 
a  letter  to  him,  prefixed  to  the  *  Faery  Queen,'  ex- 
I^natory  of  the  plan  and  design  of  that  poem.  In 
1592,  Sir  Walter  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory 
naval  expeditions  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were 
common  against  the  enemies  of  Enghmd ;  a  fleet  of 
thirteen  ships,  besides  two  of  her  majesty's  men-of- 
war,  being  intrusted  to  his  command.  This  armament 
was  destined  to  attack  Panama,  and  intercept  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by 
Elizabeth  soon  after  sailing,  came  back  with  a  single 
prize.  On  his  return,  Uoleigh  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  virgin  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour ;  for  which  ufTence,  though  he  married 
the  lady,  he  sufiered  imprisonment  fur  some  months. 
While  banislied  from  tlie  court,  he  undertook,  at  his 
own  expense,  in  1595,  an  cx|)edition  to  Guiana,  con- 
cerning whose  riches  many  wonderful  tales  were  then 
current  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  beyond 
taking  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
queen's  name.  After  coming  back  to  Enghmd,  he 
pnblished,  in  159G,  a  work  entitled  Discover jf  of  the 
iaryef  Rick,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana :  tliis 
production  Hume  lias  very  unjustly  characterised  as 
*full  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that 
were  ever  attempted  to  bo  iniposeil  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.'  It  would  api)ear  that  he  now  regained 
the  queen's  favour,  since  we  find  him  holding,  in  the 
same  year,  a  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadix,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham. 
In  the  tuooessfU  attack  on  tliat  town,  his  bravery,  as 


well  as  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.  In  1597, 
he  was  rear-adinind  in  the  expi'dition  whi!^  sailed 
under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Siumish  West-India 
fieet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
great  offence  to  the  earl,  who  considered  himself 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.  A  temporary  re« 
conciliation  was  effected ;  but  Raleigh  afterwards 
heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the  downfall 
of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  firom 
a  window  in  the  Armoury.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  llideigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  against  him 
having  previously  been  instille<l  by  Cecil  into  the 
royal  ear.  Tlirough  the  malignant  scheming  of  the 
same  hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart :  and  likewise  of  attempt- 
ing to  excite  sedition,  and  to  establish  pt^i^ry  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  A  trial  for  high  treason  en- 
sued, and  upon  the  paltriest  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  servile  jury.  Sir  Edwani  Coke,  who 
was  then  attorney-general,  abused  him  on  this  occa- 
sion in  violent  and  disgraceful  tenns,  bestowing 
upon  him  fireely  such  epithets  as  vi])cr,  damnable 
atheist,  the  most  vile  and  execrable  tniitor  that  ever 
lived,  monster,  and  spider  of  hell.  R:Ueigh  defended 
himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  that  some  even  of  his  enemies  were 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all  narties  were 
ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced.  He  was, 
however,  reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed, 
was  committed  to  tlie  Tower,  in  which  his  wife  was 
permitted  to  bear  him  company.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  the  chief  portion 
of  his  works,  especially  the  History  of  the  WorU^  of 
which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire,  about  1 70  years  before  Christ.  This 
was  published  in  1614.  Tlio  excellent  way  in  wliich 
he  treats  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Konie,  has  ex- 
cited iust  regret  that  so  great  a  ixjrtion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  ,7ewish  and  liabbinical  learning — sub- 
jects which  have  withdrawn  too  much  of  the  author's 
attention  from  more  interesting  di']^artnients  of  his 
scheme.  The  learning  ami  genius  of  Kaloigh,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hume,  *  being  educated  amidst  naval 
and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives,'  have  excite<l  much  adniiratitm ;  but 
Mr  Disraeli*  has  lately  attempted  to  diminish  the 
wonder,  by  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  a  manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  that 
our  historian  was  materially  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  learned  friends.  Jonson  told  Drummond 
of  Ilawthornden  that  Itdeigh  *  i^stecnied  more  fame 
than  conscience.  The  best  wits  in  England  were 
employed  in  making  his  historj' ;  Ben  himself  had 
written  a  piece  to  him  of  the  Punic  war,  which  he 
altered  and  set  in  his  book.*  According  to  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned,  a  still  more  important 
helper  w.is  a  *  Dr  Robert  Barrel,  rector  of  North- 
wald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  wlio  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  had  been  his 
chaplain.  All,  or  the  greatest  jiart,  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was  per- 
formed by  him  for  Sir  Walter.'  Mr  Tj-tler,  in  his 
recent  *  Life  of  Raleigli,*t  has,  however,  sliown  that 
tlierc  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  RtUeigirs  obli- 
gations to  his  friends  to  have  been  greater  than  those 
of  litcrar}'  men  in  general,  when  similarly  dreum- 

•  CurinsItiM  of  Lltenturs,  9Ui  edit.,  voL  v.,  pu  tSl 
t  Pa««  457.  BoU  O. 
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It  ia  al«o  arowed  bj  Pomponiof  Mela  (to  whom  I  gire 
Bum  credit  in  these  things),  that  the  citj  of  Joppa 
WB*  built  before  the  flood,  orer  which  Cephawas  kine, 
wliote  name,  with  his  brother  Phinean,  together  wiu 
tlie  ground!  and  principles  of  their  religion,  wai  found 
graven  upon  certain  altars  of  stone ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
po«ible  that  the  ruins  of  this  other  city,  called  Enoch 
Dj  Annius,  might  be  seen,  though  founded  in  the  first 
age  ;  but  it  could  not  be  of  the  first  citT  of  the  world, 
built  bj  Cain,  the  place,  rather  than  the  time,  deny- 
ing it 

And  to  prore  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the 
cause  of  mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountains 
from  the  creation,  it  is  written,  that  *  the  waters  of 
the  flood  oTcrflowed  by  fifteen  cubits  the  highest 
mountains.*  And  Masius  Damosconus,  speaking  of 
the  flood,  writeth  in  this  manner : — *  Et  supra  Mmj- 
adam  ezcelsus  mons  in  Armenia  (qui  Bans  appellatur) 
in  quo  confugientes  multos  scrmo  est  delurii  tempore 
liboatos*  —  [*And  upon  Minyada  there  is  a  high 
mountain  in  Armenia  (called  Bans),  unto  which  (as 
it  is  said)  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  thej  sarol  themsclyes  thereon.*]  Now, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  God's  word,  that  any  more 
were  sared  than  eight  persons  (which  Masius  doth  not 
arouch  but  by  report),  yet  it  is  a  testimony,  that  such 
mountains  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  after- 
wards, and  CTcr  since,  known  by  the  same  names ;  and 
on  which  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that  the 
aric  rested,  but  untnily,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter. 
And  again,  it  appearetb,  that  the  mount  Sion  (though 
by  another  name)  was  known  before  the  flood ;  on  which 
the  Talmudiits  report,  that  many  giants  saved  them- 
■elves  also,  but  (as  Annius  saith)  without  all  autho- 
liW  either  divine  or  human. 

Lasily,  it  appeareth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn 
upside  down  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was 
made  past  knowledge  after  the  waters  were  decreased, 
hr  this,  that  when  Noah  sent  out  the  dove  the  second 
tune,  she  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  had  plucked,  and  which  (until  the  trees 
were  discovered)  she  fuund  not;  for  otherwise,  she 
might  have  found  them  floating  on  the  water ;  a  mani- 
ftet  proof,  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
nor  swam  upon  the  waters  ;  for  it  is  written,  '  folium 
oHtb  imptum,'  or 'decerptum*— [*  a  leaf  plucked'] ; 
which  is,  to  take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  off.  By  this  it  is 
^Muent  (there  being  nothing  written  to  the  contrary), 
that  the  flood  made  no  such  alteration  as  was  sup- 
poaed,  but  that  the  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen 
to  aiiceeeding  ages,  especially  unto  Moses,  by  whom 
it  pleased  OA  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  world's  crea- 
tion, and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded  him  ; 
both  which  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to  guide  me 
in  this  discovery. 

[The  Batde  of  TkermopyltEJ] 

After  tuch  time  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  army 
lyvcr  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Thrace  (leaving 
the  description  of  his  passage  alongst  that  roast,  and 
hoiw  the  nver  of  Lissus  was  drunk  dry  by  his  multi- 
indei,  and  Uie  lake  near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle, 
with  other  accidents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece), 
I  will  speak  of  the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  shame- 
ful and  incredible  overthrows  which  he  received.  As 
flitt  at  ThermopyUe,  a  narrow  passage  of  half  an^  acre 
of  ground,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  divide 
ThMMly  from  Greece,  where  sometime  the  Phocians 
had  raised  a  wall  with  gates,  which  was  then  for  the 
■MSt  part  mined.  At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of 
tlM  kings  of  Sparta,  with  300  Lacedsmonians,  assisted 
with  1000  TegeatsB  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arca- 
diaBS,  and  other  Peloponnesians,  to  the  number  of 
SlOO  in  the  whole ;  besides  100  Phocians,  400  Thebans, 
700  Tbmpam,  and  all  the  forces  (such  as  they  were) 


of  the  bordering  Locrians,  defended  the  passage  two 
whole  days  toother  against  that  huge  army  of  the 
Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  ex- 
cellent in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  fint  day's  fight, 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his 
throne,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  one 
Jiandful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised  :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt 
upon  the  Greeks  had  proved  vain,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  have 
continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taught  him  a 
secret  way,  by  which  part  of  his  army  might  ascend 
the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  ba»s  of  those 
who  kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  army  hod  almost  inclosed  the  small  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  with  his  300,  and  700  Thespians,  which 
were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with 
admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men 
which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out  of 
their  strength,  made  so  grrat  a  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  that  they  might  well  be  called  vanquishers, 
though  all  of  them  were  slain  upon  the  place.  Xerxes 
having  lout  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other 
soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  the  vir- 
tue of  such  as  hod  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with 
whom  he  knew  that  ho  shortly  was  to  deal.  Especially 
of  the  Spartans  be  8tood  in  great  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him 
very  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying 
that  the  flin^ht  of  the  Persian  arrows  was  so  thick  as 
would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thus — ^  It  is  very  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.' 

In  another  of  his  works  Raleigh  tella,  in  the  fol- 
lowiog  vigorous  language,  wherein  liei 

The  Strength  of  Kingt, 

They  say  the  goodliest  cedars  which  grow  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between 
the  cleftH  of  bard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves 
against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature 
has  instructed  those  kings  of  trees,  so  has  reason  taught 
the  kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  heiuifl 
of  their  faithful  subjects  ;  and  as  those  kings  of  trees 
have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  lane  crowns, 
whereof,  as  the  fin>t  would  soon  be  broken  from  their 
bodies,  were  they  not  underbome  by  many  branches, 
so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  they  not  fastened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  chains  of  civil  justice 
and  of  martial  discipline. 

In  the  year  1615,  Raleigh  was  liberated  from  the 
Tower,  in  consequence  of  having  projected  a  second 
expedition  to  Guiana,  from  which  the  king  hoped  to 
derive  some  profit.  His  purpose  was  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  work  gold  mines;  and  in  1617  a 
fleet  of  twelve  armed  vessels  sailed  under  his  com- 
mand. The  whole  details  of  his  intended  proceed- 
ings, however,  were  weakly  or  treacherously  com- 
municated by  the  king  to  the  Spanish  goTcmment, 
by  whom  the  scheme  was  miserahliy  thwarted.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on 
hii  way  to  London  was  arrested  in  the  king*s  name. 
At  this  time  the  projecteil  match  between  Prince 
CharlcA  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  occupied  James't 
attenticm,  and,  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  goyemmrat, 
he  determined  that  Raleigh  must  be  sacrificed.  After 
many  vain  attempts  to  discover  valid  groonds  olaocn- 
sation  against  him,  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  the  old  sentence,  and  Raleigh  was  aoccirdin^ 
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comfort  ia  riekDcia,  Imp  thj  mind  and  body  fm. 
ttre  tJicc  from  muij  periln,  relicie  thee  in  tb*  alder 
jcan,  Teiiere  the  poor  and  thr  honnt  (nend«,  ud 
girt  tDCKaa  to  th^  ponrrit;  to  lire,  and  defend  them- 
mItm  tad  thin«  am  fsmc  When  it  a  uid  in  the 
PtOTerts,  '  That  he  ihall  be  ton  reied  that  i>  niratj 
tar  A  Atnngpr,  tnd  hr  thmt  hateth  luivtjihjp  is  lun  ;* 
it  i«  farther  uid,  '  1^.  poor  ii  h*t«d  ereu  of  hii  own 
neighbour,  but  the  rich  hsTe  many  finendi.'  Lend 
t!_.   .i_.  .._.-_...__  .i_^  ttjMlf,  for  if  "--- 


Bot  to  him  that  i> 


It  loat  -, 


lure^ 
t,  for  if  than  be  Huety,  think  to  paj  iL 


We  now  rcTcrt  to  a  tuofol,  thoufih  len  brilliant, 
drnm  at  vriti'n,  the  Enelieh  chronlidcri ;  a  mntinu- 
oiu  auccuiion  of  vhum  waa  kppt  up  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  flrat  who 
attracts  our  attentinn  ii  IlicnAao  Gbaftoh,  an 
Indirldnal  who,  in  addition  to  the  craft  of  author- 
■hip,  pmctiK-d  the  tyjngraphical  art  in  London  in 
the  rcisn>  of  Henry  VIII.  and  threw  lucreeUinB 
monarcht.  Bcini^  printer  to  Kdward  VI.,  he  wng 
employed,  ofter  the  death  of  tliat  king,  to  prepare  the 
prodamatiun  wiiiuh  derLued  the  sucecuiun  of  Lndy 
Jaae  Grey  to  tlic  eruwn.  For  tliia  limply  prufes- 
•iooal  net  he  waa  Jepritcd  of  his  patent,  and  oiten- 
nblj  Sir  the  tame  rcaaon  ctinioiittcd  to  prioin. 
WhDe  there,  or  at  least  while  unemployed  after  Ihe 
Ina  of  bii  buiincu,  he  compiled  An  Abridgmenl  of 
du  dnmicla  a/  England,  publiahed  in  ISG^,  and  of 
which  a  new  cJitirin,  in  two  volume*,  wi*  puhliihed 
in  1809.     Much  of  tliii  work  was  borrowed  from 

I  Hill ;  and  tlie  author,  tliough  sonietimci  referred  to 
u  ao  authority  by  modem  compileto, 

I    low  i>nk  amon);  Engliili  '  '  ' 


. , /,  John  Stow,  enjoy*  a  mudi 

Ligfaer  reputation  ai  an  accurate  and  impartial 
KCMder  n  pnUic  evcnta.  Thii  induatriouj  writer 
waa  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1535.  Being 
the  ton  of  a  tailor,  he  *ai  bruuKlit  up  to  that 
I,  but  early  exhibited  a  decided  turn  for  an- 
inrescnrcli.  About  Iho  year  1 560,  he  formed 
tbe  deii^  of  cumnoiing  annals  of  English  history. 
In  consei]uence  of  H'tiich,  he  for  a  time  abnndoned 
bb  tndo.  and  travelled  on  foot  through  a  copiider- 
•rt  of  Enicbuid,  for  the  purpose  uf  examining 
istorlcal  mnnitscripts  prcscrred  in  cathedrak 


I  histori 

d  other  fiaUic  eitiibliahmentL     lie  alro  enlarged, 

br  as  his  pecuniary  resources  olluwcd.  lii>  cnUec- 


tioo  of  old  booki 
were  many  scattered  tli 
nence  of  Xhc  suppress 
VIIL"  Necessity,  howe 


ipti.  of  which  there 
tlic  country,  in  conse- 
monostcrie*  by  Henry 
inpelledbimturenime 


his  trade,  and  hii  studies  were  inspended  till  tM 
bounty  af  Dr  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
enabled  him  ogviiii  to  prosecute  them.  In  19A5  he 
published  his  Sunmnry  nf  Englith  Clinmida,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  st  whose  request  the 
work  was  undertaken.  Parker's  death,  in  1S79,  ma- 
terially reduced  his  incniue,  but  he  still  managed 
to  continue  his  irnearches,  to  which  his  whole  thna 
and  energies  were  now  deToted.  At  length,  ia  1 S98, 
appeaiHl  his  Snnry  of  London,  the  host  known  ot 
his  writings,  and  which  has  served  a*  the  ground- 
work of  all  sul>sc(|uent  histories  of  the  metropolis. 
There  was  another  work,  his  large  C!iniiiic(c,  or 
Uiitory  of  England,  on  wiiich  forty  yean' labour  had 
been  bestowed,  which  he  was  very  desirons  to  pub- 
lish )  but  uf  (his  be  succeeded  in  printing  only  U 
abstract  entitled  Flarn  Jluloriarum,  or  Anaati  ef 
£iijlJ(Hiif  ( 1  euo).  A  Tolumepublishedfrom his  papers 
after  his  death,  entitled  Slom't  Cimmiclt,  does  not 
contain  the  Isiye  work  now  mentioned,  which,  though 
lift  by  him  fit  for  the  prvss,  seems  tu  have  romebow 
gone  astray.  In  his  old  age  he  fell  into  such  poverty, 
as  to  be  driven  to  B;i]ii'it  charity  from  the  public. 
Having  niado  appUcation  to  James  I.,  he  received 
the  royal  license  'to  repnir  to  churches,  or  uthn 
places,' to  receive  the  gratuities  and  charitable  ben»- 
volence  of  well-dit[iniGd  people.'  It  is  little  b)  tb* 
lumour  of  tlie  eontcniporaries  uf  this  worthy  and  i»- 


dustrions  mnn.  that  he  should  hare  been  thus  lite- 
rally reduced  to  begu-.iry.     L'niler  the  pressure  of 
want  and  disease,  Stow  died  hi  16U9,atlhc  advauced 
iSKiilflocot  sWnjof 
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age  of  eighty  yean.  His  works,  though  possessing 
few  graces  of  style,  have  always  been  esteemed  for 
accuracpr  and  research.  He  often  declared  that,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  neTer  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  bv  fear,  favour,  or  malice  i  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
delivered  the  truth.  So  higlily  was  his  accuracy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  sole  credit  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  '  Survey  of  Lon- 
don :'— .    * 

[^SporU  upon  tite  Ice  in  ElizaheOi^t  B^gnJ] 

When  that  great  moor  which  washcth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  over,  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
fetching  a  run,  and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance, 
and  placing  their  bodies  sidcwisc,  they  slide  a  great 
wav.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill'Stones,  and  make  scats ;  many  going  before, 
draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fall  down  together  :  some  arc  better  practised 
to  the  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  hands  headed 
with  sharp  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  a^  doth  a 
bird  in  the  air,  or  darts  shot  from  some  warlike  en- 
gine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  agaiuflt  another,  a^i  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both  parties  are  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoever  the 
ice  doth  touch  their  head,  it  rubs  otKall  the  skin,  and 
lays  it  bare  ;  and  if  one  fall  u^x^n  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedy  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  victon',  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in 
counterfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  more 
Strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 
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Among  all  the  old  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  than  Raphael  IIoj.inshed,  of 
whom,  however,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  principal  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  alxmt  the 
year  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  William 
Harrison,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  un  uncle 
of  the  author  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  l*olity,*  and 
Francis  Boteville,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  tlint  he  was  '  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.*  John  Stow,  also,  was  among  the 
contributors.  Prefixed  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  afibrding  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  Holin- 
shed ;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  by 
Richard  Stanihurst ;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
translated  or  written  by  Hooker,  Holinshed,  and 
Stanihurst ;  a  description  and  history  of  Scotland, 
mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed 
or  Harrison ;  and,  lastly,  a  history  of  England,  by 
Holinshed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the '  Chronicles'  was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  api)eared  in  1587,  several 
sheets  containing  matter  offensive  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  omitted;  but  these  have  been 
restored  in  the  excellent  edition  in  six  volomei 


quarto,  published  in  I^ondon  in  1S07-8.  It  was  from 
the  translation  of  Boece  that  Shakspcare  derived  the 
ground- work  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth.*  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  chronicles,  we  are  tempted  to  quote 
some  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravagaooe  in 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxury  among  them.  His 
account  of  the  languages  of  Britain,  however,  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  object  of  the  present  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  amusing  from  the 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  U  here  given 
in  preference  to  any  other  extract. 

[The  Languages  of  Britain.'] 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  jet  re- 
main in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  now  called 
Wales,  whither  the  Bntons  were  driven  after  the 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other,  whidi 
we  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine  inte- 
grity thereof  be  not  a  little  diminished  by  mixture  of 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  speeches  withal.  Howbeit,  many 
poesies  and  writings  (in  making  whereof  that  nation 
hath  evermore  delighted)  arc  yet  extant  in  my  time^ 
whereby  some  difierencc  between  the  ancient  and 
present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  notwith- 
standing that  among  all  these  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  which  can  set  down  any  sound  and  full  testi- 
mony of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof 
their  banls  and  cunning  men  have  been  most  slack 
and  negligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  in  by  the  Romans,  and  in  manner  generally 
planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  French  was 
afler  bv  the  Normans.  C>f  this  tongue  I  will  not  say 
much,  Wcause  there  arc  few  which  be  not  skilful  in 
the  same.  Ilowbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  easy  and 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perverted  the  names  of  tbs 
ancient  rivers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in  such 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  denomi- 
nations are  quite  grown  out  of  memory,  and  yet  thots 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain.  This  re- 
maineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  from  ths 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  charters,  and 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  the  copies 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  and  leeis 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is  the  Scr- 
thian,*  or  High  Dutch,  induced'  at  the  first  by  tht 
Saxony  (which  the  Britons  call  Saysonacc,i-  as  they  do 
the  speiskkers  Sayson),  a  hanl  and  rough  kind  of  speech, 
God  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought  first  into  ac- 
quaintance withal,  but  now  changed  with  us  into  a 
far  more  fine  and  easv  kind  of  utterance,  and  lo 
polished  and  helpe<l  witli  new  and  milder  wtwda,  that 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  undtf 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  can  have 
more  vanetv  of  words,  copiousness  of  phnmfi^  or 
figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence,  than  hath  our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  although  some  have  afiirmed  us  rather  to 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  one  syllable. 
This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testimony  remaining 
still  of  our  langua^re,  derive*!  from  the  Saxons,  that 
the  general  name,  for  the  most  part,  of  every  skilfol 
artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  htrc  with  us,  albeit  the 
A  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as,  scrivenhevei 
writehere,  shinhere,  &c. — fur  scrivener,  writer,  and 
shipper,  kc.  ;  i>eside  many  other  relics  of  that  speech, 
never  to  be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman  or  FrenA 

*  It  1*  sonrcely  neoeMory  to  remark,  that  thb  t«nn  k  bat 
ml^pplied. 

t  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  still  qwak  e#  the  P^«i^  m 
Soitmack  (meanlnf  Saxona). 
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Ituagaaga  orer  into  our  countiy,  and  therein  were  our 
lawB  written  for  a  long  time.     Our  children,  alw>, 
were,  bj  an  especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the 
same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn  their  construe- 
tions  in  the  French,  whensoerer  they  were  set  to  the 
grammar-schooL    In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or 
other  clergymen,  were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical 
Innction  here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out  of 
religious  houses  from  bevond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they 
should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people.    In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  con- 
tempt, that  most  men  thou^t  it  no  small  dishonour 
to  speak  any  English  there  ;  which  braTCxy  took  his 
bold  at  the  last  likewise  in  the  oountiy  with  erery 
ploughman,  that  eren  the  reiy  carters  began  to  wax 
weaiy  of  their  mother>tongue,  and  labour^  to  speak 
French,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of 
gentility.    And  no  marrel ;  for  ereiy  French  rascal, 
when  he  came  onoe  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
only  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own 
Ismgna^.    And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  Bntish  sj^eeches  <|uite  out  of  the  country.    But 
in  Tain ;  for  m  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself 
ceased  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  began  the 
English  to  recoTer  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
before ;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers, 
the  most  part  of  their  unplements,  tools,  and  words 
of  art,  retain  still  their  French  denominations  even 
to  these  our  days,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  like- 
wise in  BundiT  courts,  books  o£  record,  and  matters  of 
law  ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular 
xehearsaL     Afterward,  also,  by  dili^nt  travail  of 
Geoffiey  Oiaucer  and  John  Oower,  m  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 
Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue  was  brought 
to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  never 
came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum, 
John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers, 
hare  fully  accomplished  the  omature  of  the  same,  to 
their  great  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  greatly  seek  to  stain  the 
«me,  bv  fond  afiTectation  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
presuming  that  to  be  tiie  best  ^glish  which  is  most 
corrupted  with  external  terms  of  doquence  and  sound 
of  many  syllables.     But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
English  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part 
of  this  island,  so  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as 
I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language,  that 
of  the  north  nart  of  the  said  country  being  less  cor- 
rupted than  tne  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for  the 
better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judj^ent.    This, 
also,  is  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a 
middle  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too 
xoogh  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  mar  with  much 
fiuility  learn  any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we 
were  home-bom  in  those  countries;  and  yet  on  the 
ether  side  it  fidleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what  other 
means,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce 
ours,  without  some  and  that  great  note  of  imperfisction, 
especially  the  Frenchmen,  wko  aiso  seldom  write  any- 
thing that  savoureth  of  English  truly.    But  this  of 
all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that 
Sf-any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
of  our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swerveth  so  much  from 
the  same,  that  he  is  worse  therein  than  ever  he  was, 
and  thereto,  peradventure,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in 
his  own,  as  I  have  seen  by  experience  in  Ranald 
Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marveUed. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose  country 
the  Britens  call  Cemiw,  have  a  speech  in  like  sort  of 
their  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with 
the  Aimoriean  tongue  than  I  can  well  discass  ou  Yet  i 


in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  these  day* 
from  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  wordsi 
without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  thus 
corrupted,  since  the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
the  north  and  south  part  of  .Wales  doth  differ  so  much 
in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland.dbth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  ol 
the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  be^  much  broader  and 
less^  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  sudi  in 
manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  Uie 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amend- 
ment of  our  language  had  not,  as  then,  extended 
itself.  Howbeit,  m  our  time  the  Scottish  language 
endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  matGh, 
our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness  ol 
words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  historr  ol 
the  .^K>crypha  tran^ted  into  Scottish  verse  by  Hud- 
son, dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  con* 
taining  six  books,  except  my  memory  do  &il  me. 


BICHARD  RAKLUTT. 

Rich ARD  Haklutt  ia  another  of  the  laborious  com- 
pilers of  this  period,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  narra- 
tives which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.  The  department  of  history  which 
he  chose  was  that  descriptive  of  the  naval  adven- 
tures and  discoveries  of  liis  countrymen.  Hakluyt 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1 553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  schod.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  vsjIous  languages, 
on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  for  which 
he  had  early  displayed  a  strong  liking.  So  much 
reputation  did  his  knowledge  in  those  departments 
acquire  for  him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  on  cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciencei, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  those  cele- 
brated continental  geographers,  Ortelius  and  Mer- 
cator.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resided  for  five 
years  in  Paris  as  chaplua  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, during  which  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  ol 
geography  and  maritime  history.  On  his  return 
firom  Fiance  in  1568,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appointed 
him  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and 
adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his  patent  for 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  AmericiL  Pre* 
viously  to  this,  he  had  published,  in  1582  and  1587, 
two  small  collections  cSf  voyages  to  America;  but 
these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598, 1599,  and  1600, 
entitled  7%e  Pr'meipal  Naviwtions^  Voyagt*^  ^'Vt 
fiquen^  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  made  ojf 
Sea  or  Over  Land^  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest  Distant 
Quarters  of  the  Earth,  within  the  Compass  of  these  1 500 
years,  ,  In  the  first  volume  are  contained  voyages 
to  the  north  and  north-east ;  tlie  true  stete  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  &c.  In  the 
second,  he  relates  voyages  to  the  south  and  south- 
east; and  in  the  thiixl,  expeditions  to  North  Ame* 
rica,  the  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world,  "^ar^ 
ratives  are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
voyages,  besides  many  relative  documents,  such  as 
patents,  instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  collection 
all  the  subsequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 
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by  ancthorltie  of  writers,  but  also  bj  late  experience 
of  traiiellert,  and  reasons  of  substantial!  probabilities 
that  the  worlde  in  all  his  zones,  djmats,  and  places, 
is  habitable  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
uniTcrsaily  nauigablc,  without  any  naturall  anoy- 
ance to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appcares  that 
from  England  there  is  a  short  and  sp^ie  passage 
into  the  South  Seas  to  China,  Molucca,  Phillipina, 
and  India,  by  northerly  navigation,  to  the  renownc, 
honour,  and  benefit  of  her  nuuestics  state  and  com- 
munalty.*  In  coxroboration  of  these  positions,  ho 
gives  a  short  narrative  of  his  voyages,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  unsuccessful  termination  of  them 
all,  he  considers  to  afibrd  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  north-west  passage.  This  narrative,  with  its 
original  spelling,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
ipecimcn  of  the  style  of  such  relations  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

[Dari^a  Ympj{j(M  in  Starch  of  the  Norths  Wed  Pauoffe.] 

In  my  first  voyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
of  tho«ie  clymattes,  and  having  no  direction  cither  bv 
Chart,  Globe,  or  other  certayne  relation  in  what  alti- 
tude that  passage  was  to  bee  soarched,  I  shaped  a 
Northerly  course  and  so  sought  the  same  towards  the 
South,  and  in  that  my  Northerly  cour»e  I  fell  upon 
the  shore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Oroynland, 
fiue  hundred  leagues  diHtant  from  the  durscys  West 
Nor  West  Northerly,  the  land  being  very  high  and 
full  of  mightie  mouutaines  all  coucrcd  with  snow,  no 
Tiewe  of  wood,  grastie,  or  earth  to  be  secne,  and  the 
fhora  two  leages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
no  shipping  culd  by  any  meancs  come  ncere  the  same. 
The  lotasome  vewe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noysc  of 
thcyscwas  such, as  that  it  bred  strange  conccipts  among 
09,  so  that  we  »uppose<l  the  place  to  be  wattt  and  royu 
of  anv  senciblo  or  vegitJiblc  creatures,  whcrupon  I 
called  the  same  Desolation ;  so  coasting  this  shore 
towardes  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  sixtic  deCTces,  I 
foond  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.    I  still  followed 
the  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  after  fiftie 
or  sixtie  leages,  it  faylcd  and  lay  directly  north,  which 
I  still  followed,  and  in  tbirtie  leages  sayling  upon  the 
West  side  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Dcsolatioiy,  wo 
vere  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  grcene  and 
plesaut  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  maine  were  still  covered  with  great  quan- 
tities of  Buowe.   I  brought  my  shipiie  among  tho^e  ylls 
snd  there  mored  to  rcfrcshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
travell,  in  the  latitude  of  sixtic  fourc  degrees  or  there 
iibout.     The  people  or  the  country,  having  cspyed  our 
ihipps,  came  down  unto  \ia  in  their  canoc.%  holding  up 
their  right  hand  to  the  Sunne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
would  stricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
people  came  aborde  our  shij^pes,  men  of  good  stature, 
unbearded,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions  ;  by 
whom,  as  signes  would  pcnnit,  we  undcrstoodo  that 
towaitles  the  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
and  using  the  people  with  kindncHse  in  gcuing  them 
iiayles  and  knifes  which  of  all  things  they  most  de- 
rire<I,  we  departed,  and  fiu<ling  the  sea  free  from  yse, 
supposing  our  Rc-lrcs  to  be  pa^st  all  daunger,  we  shaped 
our  course  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
fur  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  degrees, 
wee  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
other  posmge  of  'JO  leages  broade  directly  West  into 
the  same,  which  we  supposed  to  bee  our  hoped  strayght. 
We  intcred  into  the  same  thirty  or  fortio  leages,  finding 
itncithertowyden  norstraighcen  ;then,coni«idcringthat 
theyecre  was  xpent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
and  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
gen  thereof,  we  tooke  it  our  bext  course  to  retoume 
with  notice  of  our  goo<l  successe  for  this  small  time 
of  search.    And  so  retouming  in  a  sharpo  fret  of 
Westerly  windea,  the  29  of  September  we  arrired  at 


Dartmouth.  And  acquainting  master  Secretory  with 
the  rest  of  the  honorable  and  worshipfuU  adventurers 
of  ail  our  procedinges,  I  was  appomtcd  againo  the 
scconde  veere  to  seim:h  the  bottomc  of  this  straight, 
because  by  all  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
by  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  being  sufll- 
ciently  furnished  for  sixe  monthcs,  and  having  direction 
to  search  this  straighte,  untill  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  ui)on  the  West  side  of  this  part 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retounie,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  mij^t 
safely  bee  conueicd  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Asia. 
Wo  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariving  unto  the 
south  part  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66»  d<^gres,  and 
there  ancored  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same^ 
where  wee  refreshed  our  sclues.  The  people  of  this  place 
came  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whonie  I  viiderstood  throu^ 
their  sigiies  that  towardes  the  North  the  sea  was  large. 
At  this  place  the  chicfc  shipe  whereupon  I  trusted, 
called  the  Mennayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  many  occa- 
sions of  diHcontentmcnt,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceedo  she  there  fursooke  me.  Then  considcnng  howe 
1  had  giucu  my  fayth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipfull  good  friend  master  William  Sander^ 
son,  who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aducnturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  care  for  the  perfourmance 
thecrof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
disbursed  as  much  money  as  any  fiue  others  whatso- 
cuver  out  of  his  owue  purse,  when  some  of  the  com- 
pany haue  bin  slacke  m  giuinc  in  their  adnenture. 
And  also  knowing  that  I  should  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretory,  if  I  should  shrinke  from  his  direction, 
in  one  small  barke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
comiMiny  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  fullowed  the  same  eightie  leages,  vntill 
I  came  among  many  ylandes,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  fiowe  sixe  fadome  vpright,  and  where  there  had 
beene  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thingcs  as  there  we  found,  wee  knewe  that  they 
were  not  Atiuns  of  Europe  that  vscd  that  trade  ;  in 
fine^  by  seochiug  with  our  boute,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  pas8e  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  againc  recoucrcd  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  towardes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  search  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  othef  great  inlett  neere  furtio  leages  broade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  violent  swiftnes.  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  are  nil  ylands,  by  ought 
that  I  could  nerceiue  therein  ;  but  because  1  was  alone 
in  a  small  barke  of  tbirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
si>ent  1  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
scuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incre<lible  number  of  birdes. 
Hauing  diuers  fishermen  aborde  our  barkc,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  furniture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sounding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortio  great  cods,  the 
finhe  swimming  so  aboundantly  thicke  about  our 
barke  as  is  incredible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salte  that  we  had,  wee  preserucd 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  England.  And  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  succcmo  of  this  attempt,  hee  com- 
manded mce  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Ijordo  high  thresurer  of  England  some  parte  of  that 
fish,  which  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  huge 
the  relation  of  this  seconds  attempt,  I  receiued  fauor^ 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  oooo6iae4 
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a  rery  good  opinion.  The  next  yeere,  although  diuen 
of  the  aducnturcn  fel  from  the  action,  as  al  the  wes- 
tern mcrchantes  and  most  of  those  in  London,  yet 
■ome  of  the  aduenturers  both  honorable  and  worshipniU 
continued  their  willing  fauour  and  charge,  so  that  by 
this  nieanes  the  next  yeere  2.  shippes  were  appointed 
for  the  fishing  and  one  pynace  for  the  discouery. 

Departing  from  Dartmouth,  through  God's  merciful 
fiiuour  I  ariued  to  the  place  of  fishing  and  there  accord- 
ing to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  shipps  to  follow  that 
busines,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
Tntill  my  retume  vnto  them,  which  shoulde  bee  in  the 
fine  of  August,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  discouery,  but  afler  my  departure  in  sixteene 
dayes  the  shippes  had  finished  their  royage,  and  so 
prMeiitly  departed  for  England,  without  regard  of 
their  promise.  My  selfe,  not  distrusting  any  such  hard 
measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
course  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of  sixtie  seuen  degrees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Desola- 
tion east ;  then  when  I  saw  the  land  of  both  sides,  I 
b^an  to  diittrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  gulfe. 
Notwithstanding,  desirous  to  knowethe  ftiil  certain tye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage 
enlarged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westemo  shore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuentie  fine  de- 
grees, in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  mto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty, 
forty,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  pue  me 
fishe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peule,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  base,  and  such  like,  besides  diuers  kindes  of 
birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdcs,  and  other 
kindes  of  fleshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe 
from  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we  vn- 1 
derstood  them  ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  discouer  the  North  parts  of  America,  and  after 
1  had  sayled  towardes  the  west  neere  fortie  leages  I 
fell  upon  a  great  bancke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  being  North 
and  blewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from 
me,  neither  was  there  any  yse  towards  the  North,  but 
a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
unsearcheable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South 
I  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  forsaken  and  left  in 
this  distresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  merciful!  proui- 
dence  of  God,  shaped  mv  course  for  England  and  m- 
hoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
Dutmouth.  By  this  last  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towards  the  North,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish 
fleete  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoiyee 
death,  the  royage  was  omitted  and  neuer  sitheus  at- 
tempted. 

DatIs  made  five  Tojages  at  a  pilot  to  the  Eatt 
Indies,  where  he  was  killed  in  1605  in  a  contention 
with  tome  Japanese  off  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

GEORGE  8ANDT8. 

Fiye  years  after  that  erent,  George  Sandys,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
kaiowii  metriod  translation  of  *  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoaes,'  set  out  upon  a  journey,  of  which  he  pub- 
UsAed  an  account  in  1615,  entitled  A  Relatkm  of  a 
Jomnujf  bepuM  Anno  Domini  1610.  Four  Bookg,  coh' 
taininga  ikscription  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ^  Egypt, 
of  the  Hoh  I^nd,  of  the  Remote  ParU  of  Italy,  and 
JdatuU  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to 
reach  a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not 
nndeserved,  since,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
CAtalogue  of  Voyages  and  l^avels,  *  Saud}*s  wi^  an 


accomplished  gentleman,  well  prepared,  by  prerioiis 
study,  for  his  travels,  which  are  distingoishea  by 
erudition,  sagacity;  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are 
written  in  a  pleasant  style.**  He  devoted  particnlar 
attention  to  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  poets  to  the 
various  localities  through  which  he  passed.  In  his 
dedication  to  Prince  Charles,  he  thus  refers  to  the 

[Modem  State  ofAneimt  CountnmJ] 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  most  renowned  eoun- 
tries  and  kingdoms  :  once  the  seats  of  most  glorioos 
and  triumphant  empires  ;  the  theatres  of  valour  and 
heroical  actions  ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath  produced  her 
wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
invented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  poli^, 
and  civility,  have  been  planted,  have  flourished ;  and, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  onmnuMi- 
wealth,  gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  prophetic 
sent  angels  to  converse  with  men ;  above  all,  where 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man ;  where  he 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought 
the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  death, 
and  ascended  into  glory :  which  countries,  once  so 
glorious  and  famous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
through  ^-ice  and  ingiatitude,  become  the  most  de- 
plored spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted 
out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbarous 
tyrant  possessing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  do- 
minion. Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  so 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lament- 
able distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now 
faints  and  groaneth.  Those  rich  lands  at  this  present 
remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacles 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  lam  terri- 
tories dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  mins ; 
glorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  prostitoted  to 
impiety ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed; 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no  lieht  of  learning  per- 
mitted, nor  virtue  dicrished :  violence  and  npine  in* 
suiting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  except  to  an 
abject  mind,  and  unlooked-on  poverty  ;  whick  cala- 
mities of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.  For  assistance 
wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their 
present  condition,  but,  so  far  aa  convenience  might 
permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  fonnsr  estates 
and  first  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  eoontries : 
thence  to  draw  a  right  image  of  the  frailty  of  man, 
the  mutability  of  vrhs^soever  is  worldly,  and  assur- 
ance that,  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saving 
God,  so  nothing  stable  but  by  ms  grace  and  protection. 

• 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  plaoe  in  1649, 
was  somewhat  preceded  by  that  of  a  cootempofaiy 
traveller, 

WILLIAM  UTHOOW, 

a  Scotsman,  who  traversed  on  foot  many  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic,  and  African  countries.  This  indiTi- 
dual  was  one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abundant*  who 
travel  from  a  love  of  adventure  and  locomotioQ,  with- 
out having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  yiew 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  more 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles;  and  so  decidedly 
did  he  give  the  preference  to  that  mode  of  traydling, 
that,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carriage  was  oSbred  to 
him,  he  steadfastly  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
accommodation.  His  narrative  was  pnhlished  in 
•  Ken^OoUeottaaof  ▼oj^as.voLxvitt.p^Mi. 
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ao  often  planked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  manner,  our  bodies  maj  be  said  to  be  dailj  re- 
paired by  new  sustenance,  which  begets  new  blood, 
and  consequently  new  spirits,  new  humours,  and,  I 
may  say,  new  flesh  ;  the  old,  by  continual  depcrdition 
and  insensible  perspirations,  evaporating  still  out  of 
us,  and  giving  way  to  fresh  ;  so  that  I  maxe  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  reparations  and 
accretions,  the  body  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  manhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
childhood  which  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  I  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  individually 
numerical  body,  when  1  carried  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  lamb-skin 
hood  in  Oxford  ;  or  whether  I  have  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  carried  about  me  three  years  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  wine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  diflTerent 
viands.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  fruits 
into  flosh  within  and  about  us ;  but  though  it  be 
Questionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
nuxiblc,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  you 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  England, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  veiy  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countries  I  have  eat  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difl^erence  of  food  :  you  will  say 
that  hair  is  but  an  excremeutitious  thing,  and  makes 
not  io  this  purpose ;  moreover,  mcthinks  I  hear 
thee  say  that  this  may  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  in  the  solid  and 
heterogcneal  parts.  Hut  1  will  press  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Bucentoro  infused  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
mc  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  1  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farther 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  contemplations, 
who  are  a  far  riper  philosopher  than  1,  and  have 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  Aristotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  I 
carry  about  mc  the  same  body  or  no  in  all  points,  that 
I  had  in  England,  I  am  well  assured  1  bear  still  the 
same  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old  verse — 

Coelum  non  animuxn  mutnnt  qui  trans  mare  cumint, 

'  The  air,  but  not  the  mind,  they  change, 
>Vbo  in  outlondiah  countries  range.' 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
cosm, in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  afiectious,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  1  will 
persevere  still  the  same — the  very  same 

YxxiCK,  Jvdy  1, 1621. 


To  Sir  William  St  John,  KnighU 

Sir — Having  seen  Antcnor's  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Verona,  with  other 
brave  towns  in  Lombardy,  I  am  now  come  to  Rome, 
and  Rome,  they  say,  is  eveiy  man's  countiy ;  she  is 


called  Contmtmtf  Patriot  for  tren  one  that  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  churdi  finds  himself  here,  ai 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  in  r^mrd 
of  interest  in  religion,  which  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  strangers  that  sojourn  in  this 
city  ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  strange- 
ness, they  come  to  preferments  and  offices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  is  more 
valued  and  sought  afler  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  ele» 
vated  upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  spreading 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself,  since  she  was 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  from  those  hills  to 
Campus  Martins  ;  with  Trasieren,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fourteen 
miles,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  bad 
in  Claudius  his  time ;  for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then 
of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  she  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  free  citizens  in  a  famous  cense  thai 
was  made,  which,  allowing  but  six  to  every  family  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  came  to  three  miUiont 
of  souls  ;  but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  oomparison  of 
that  number.  The  pope  is  grown  to  be  a  great  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  years,  for  the  state  of  the  church 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  Umbria, 
Sabina,  Perugia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  herself,  and  Latium.  In  these  thcfe  ars 
above  fifty  bishopricks  ;  the  pope  hath  also  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the 
town  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of  Napl«t,  and  the 
country  of  Venissa,  called  Avignon,  in  France.  He  hatk 
title  also  good  enough  to  Naples  itself ;  bat,  rather 
than  ofleud  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  if 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistoles 
about  the  neck,  which  he  receives  every  year  for  a 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  pre- 
tends also  to  he  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  Urbin, 
Parma,  and  Masseran  ;  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land, since  King  John  did  prostnite  our  crown  at 
Pandelfo  his  legate's  feet. 

The  state  of  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  lieth 
'twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  it 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  poweiful  to  do  good  or  harm,  and  more  amiable 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy.  His 
authority  being  mixed  'twixt  temporal  and  spiritual, 
disperseth  itself  into  so  many  members,  that  a  young 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  understand 
the  form  of  government. 

The  consistory  of  cardinals  meet  but  once  a-week, 
and  once  a-week  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  pope. 
I  am  told  there  arc  now  in  Christendom  bat  sixty- 
eight  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  one  canlinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  deacons. 
The  cardinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  pope, 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  pri«vts 
assist  him  at  moss,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  attire 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  breve  or  writ 
from  the  pope  in  these  words,  *Creamus  te  socium 
regibus,  suiwriorem  ducibus,  et  fratrem  nostrum  :* — 
[*  We  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  superior  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  bishop  should 
be  questioned  for  any  oflTence,  there  must  be  twenty- 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  of 
Ostia  hath  most  privilege  of  any  other,  for  he  conse- 
crates and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  always  next  to 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  princeiL 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  aimat  of 
benefices  to  support  their  greatness. 

For  point  of  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  put  50,000 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  necessity,  besides  his  naval 
8tren<;th  in  galleys.  We  read  how  Paul  III.  sent 
Charles  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  handred 
horse.    Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Ghailea  IX.} 
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and  for  ridies,  besides  the  temporal  dominions  lie 
hath  in  all  the  countries  before  named^  the  datany  or 
detipatching  of  bulls,  the  triennial  subsidies,  annats, 
and  other  ecclesiastioJ  rights,  mount  to  an  unknown 
sum  ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  here,  that  as  long  as 
the  pope  can  finder  a  pen,  he  can  want  no  P«nce.  Pius 
v.,  notwithstanding  his  expenses  in  buudings,  left 
four  millions  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  in  less 
than  fire  years;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Gregory 
XV.  will,  for  he  hath  many  nephews ;  and  better 
it  is  to  be  the  popo*8  nephew,  than  to  be  a  farourite  to 
acy  prince  in  Christendom. 

Touching  the  temporal  goremment  of  Rome,  and 
oppidan  anairs,  there  is  a  pnetor  and  some  choice 
citizens,  which  sit  in  the  Capitol.    Amongst  other 
pieces  of  policy,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  Jews  permittea 
nere  (as  in  other  |>laGes  in  Italy)  under  the  pope's 
nose,  but  they  go  with  a  mark  of  distinction  in  their 
bats ;  they  are  tolerated  for  advantage  of  commerce, 
wherein  the  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  though 
most  of  them  be  only  brokers  and  Lombardcers  ;  and 
they  are  held  to  be  here  as  the  cynic  held  women  to 
be — malum  neocssarium.   There  be  few  cf  the  Romans 
that  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  regard  the 
oflener  the  change  is,  the  more  advantageous  it  is  for 
the  city,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangers,  and  a 
recruit  of  new  people.    The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 
wholesome  as  of  ola ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 
is,  because  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 
fields.    For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
volume  to  write  them  ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chiefest 
are  Vespasian's  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 
sand people  might  sit ;  the  stoves  of  Anthony ;  divers 
rare  statues  at  Belvidere  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 
of  Laocoon ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  senius  of  the  Roman 
hath  always  been  much  taken  with  imagery,  limning, 
and  sculptures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  times,  so 
DOW  I  believe,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Rome  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  living  people.     One  antiquity 
among  others  is  very  remarkable,  because  of  the 
change  of  language;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 
erected  as  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 
fiunous  naval  victoiy  obtained  acainst  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  second  Punic  war,  wnere  these  words  are 
engraven,  and  remain  legible  to  this  day,  *  Exemet 
lecionos  Macistrates   Castreis  exfocient   pugnandod 
caped  enque  navebos  marid  consul,'  and  halfa  dozen 
lines  more.    It  is  called  Columna  Rostrata,  having  the 
beaks  and  prows  of  ships  engraven  up  and  down, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  the  Latin  then  n>oken  was 
much  differing  from  that  which  was  used  m  Cicero's 
time,  150  years  afWr.    Since  the  dismembering  of  the 
empire,  Ilome  hath  run  through  many  vicissitudes 
and  turns  of  fortune ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
residence  of  the  pope,  I  believe  she  had  become  a  heap 
of  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 
ever that  she  bears  up  indifferent  well,  yet  one  may 
say-^ 

Qnl  mlseraiida  videt  velerii  vsetlgla  Rom*, 
lUe  potest  msrito  dioero,  Roma  fuit. 

'  Thtf  who  the  ruins  of  flxit  Rome  hehold. 
May  njTt  Rome  Is  not  now,  but  wss  of  old.* 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
Rome  past,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tuned  the 
world,  tamed  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  Uiere  is  a  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  a  care  of  her  still ;  for  though  her 
air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circun\jacent  soil  so  kindly 
as  it  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  and  soiu 
tocethcr  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  is  the 
sole  cause  of  her  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
when  the  pope  came  to  be  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
to  her  first  principles ;  for  as  a  shepherd  was  founder. 


BO  a  shepherd  is  still  governor  and  preserver.    Buk 
whereat  ths  French  have  an  odd  saying,  that 


JbomIs  chend  b1 
B'smsnda  poor  allsr  k  Reoia 

'  If  s'er  bone  nor  msa  did  mmd. 
That  noto  Roma  did  wsnd  ;* 

truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  myself  mnch  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  oi  these  ruins  did 
fill  me  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  thinei, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  are  suo- 
ject  to  dissolution  and  change,  and  eveirthing  else 
under  the  moon,  except  the  love  of— Your  udthfiu  ser- 
vitor— J.  H. 
Bona,  AgitaNftcr  IS,  USI. 

2b  Caplam  3%imiai  B. 

Noble  Captain — Yours  of  the  1st  of  March  was 
delivered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Scot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the 
quality  of  my  subject,  and  having  (I  thank  0^  for 
it)  performed  all  church  duties,  to  employ  some  hours 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute, 
though  I  confess  in  an  unusual  monitory  way.  Mr 
dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  love  botn 
your  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  vulgar ;  I  am  in 
love  with  your  disposition,  which  is  generous,  and  I 
verily  think  you  were  now  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may  challenge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  oorresipondence,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  convincing  evidences  you  have  givcm 
me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  me  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  friend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  had  rather  commend  the  virtue  of  an  enemy 
than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  fnend ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  mst  would  much 
outpoise  the  other ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  one  frailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  you,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  <A 
swearing  m  all  your  discourses,  and  they  are  not  slight 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap 
out,  wmch  you  use  as  flowers  of  riietoric  to  enforce  a 
faith  upon  the  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro- 
voked, which  makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  free  from 
it,  Ood  forgive  me),  that,  being  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with  passion  by  some 
sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at 
play,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  vollies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every 
trivial  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  horror.  I  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fall  on  the  ground,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  the 
rough  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (Heniy 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  'Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  [*By  the  belly 
of  St  Gris  ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian,  that,  having  been 
much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  irom  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  having  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  afler  many  execrable  oatlis, 
and  having  offered  monejr  to  another  to  so  out  to  face 
heaven  and  defy  Ood,  he  threw  himseu  upon  a  bed 
hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesters 
played  on  still,  and  findmg  that  he  was  fast  asleep, 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  play 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wrangling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that 
he  awaked ;  he  hearing  tnem  play  on  still,  fell  a  rub- 
bing his  eves,  and  his  conscience  presently  prompted 
him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  jud^ 
ment  had  deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  htf 
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blasphemies,  and  so  he  fell  to  sigh  and  weep  pitifully ; 
a  ghofftly  father  was  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
some  acts  of  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  tow 
never  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which  he  did ;  and 
so  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought 
were  buniiug  all  the  while ;  so  he  became  a  per&ct 
oonrert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce  the 
same  effect  in  you.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
curse  of  heaven  hangs  always  over  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  arid  you  hare  more  fearful  examples  of  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other 
sin. 

There  in  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virpn  Mary 
up  and  down  ;  but  she  is  made  to  carry  Chnst  in  her 
right  arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the 
reason  they  told  me  ^vas  this,  that  two  gamesters  being 
at  play,  and  one  having  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted 
out  many  blasphemies,  he  gave  a  deep  oath,  that  that 

t'ade  upon  the  wall,  meaning  the  picture  of  the 
dessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  removed  imperceptibly  from  the  left  arm  to 
the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  ever  after  ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think 
upon  the  Lady  Southwell's  news  from  Utopia,  that 
he  who  swearcth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  chal- 
lenge his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.  This  in- 
fandous  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  Eng- 
land lately,  more  than  anywhere  else ;  though  a 
German  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  by  *  *  * 
the  French  by  God*s  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the  Irishman  by 
his  five  wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids  the 
deril  ha'e  his  soul,  yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English 
roarers  put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heayen 
doth  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
fulness  of  all  felicity.  I  know  this  custom  in  you 
yet  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  *tis  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  of  love  which  is  between  us, 
that  you  would  siipj>re88  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
1  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  for  this  ;  tlicy  hate  your  company,  and  give  no 
credit  to  whatsoever  you  say,  it  being  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  witB  you  ;  what  I 
write  procectls  from  the  clear  current  of  a  pure  afi^ection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thauk  vou,  and  take  it  for  an 
argument  of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  being  not 
able  to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to 
do  it  bv  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tail  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  liair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  thi^  particular  humour  from  which  I  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raged  in  me  too  often  by  contingent 
fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  much  abated  and 
purged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  usc*l  was  a  precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  no'ly  sacrament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed, 
and^  IM)wer  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant 
motions,  those  ravings  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  regard  there  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  they  have  being,  they  become  im- 
pieties. And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
find  in  me  is,  because  whensoeyer  1  hear  the  holy 
name  of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  mv 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
tential rule,  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thee, 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  haye  ftr 
their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim  or 
satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  out  this  hath  none  at 
all ;  therefore  fie  upon't,  my  dear  Captain ;  tir  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourself  in  subduing  this 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
Ca»ar  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  that 
o'ercomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

York,  iitf^.  1, 1628. 

To  the  Right  Han.  the  Lord  Cliffe. 

My  Lord — Since,  among  other  passages  of  enter- 
tainment we  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinarr  (where 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines,  and 
of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  desired  me  to  deliyer 
what  I  observed  therein  abroad :  I  am  bold  now  to 
confirm  and  amplify,  in  this  letter,  what  I  then  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  made  a  recoUectiun 
of  myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  the 
world,  men  and  beasts  had  but  one  buttery,  which 
was  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  that 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japanese, 
and  they  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  may  say,  that 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewinc, 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  prying,  it 
is  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  sub- 
limed, being  notliing  eise  but  that  moisture  and  sap, 
which  is  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  irriga- 
tions about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  tht 
branches  and  berries  by  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  serving  as  a  lemMe 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  yiueyard-man 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an  extreme  hot  summer, 
which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes)  to  comphun 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'acco  bevo  del'  accqua ;  se  io 
bavessi  accqua,  beveriel  vino'  — [*  for  want  of  water  I 
am  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  ha 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow 
beyond  the  49th  degree  to  any  purpose  ;  therefore  God 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-wc^  nations  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.  In  this  island  the  old 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  d(K-tor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  more  in* 
creaseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natu- 
ral heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  that  support  the  life 
of  man.  Rut  since  beer  hath  hopped  in  amongst  us,  ale 
is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so  good 
as  !^ir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smugg  the  smith  was  used 
to  drink.  Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  braggot, 
and  mead,  which  differ  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  The  first  of  the  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoder- 
ately, doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  which  made  one  say, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  used  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from,  meaning 
the  hive.  Cider  and  perry  are  also  the  natural  drinks 
of  parts  of  this  isle.  But  I  have  read  in  some  old 
authors  of  a  famous  drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  were 
utterly  extinguished  by  the  overpowering  of  the  Scot, 
were  used  to  make  of  decoction  of  flowers,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacred  to 
themselves,  so  it  perished  with  them.  These  aiv  all 
the  common  drinks  of  this  isle,  and  of  Ireland  also, 
where  they  arc  more  ciren  to  milk  and  strong  waten 
of  all  colours  ;  the  prime  is  usquebagh,  which  cannot 
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be  made  ftnjwhere  in  that  perfection,  and  whereas  we 
drink  it  here  in  aoua  Tit«  measuien,  it  goes  down  there 
hy  beer-glaasfali,  oeix^  more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Seventeen  noTinces  hard  hj,  and  all  Low 
Oermanjr,  beer  is  the  eommon  natural  drink,  and 
nothing  else ;  so  is  it  in  Westphalia,  and  idl  the  lower 
circuit  of  Saxonj ;  in  Denmark,  Swethland,  and  Nor- 
iraj.  The  Pruss  hath  a  beer  as  thick  as  hone j ;  in 
the  Dnke  of  Saze*s  country,  there  is  beer  as  jellow  as 

Kid,  made  of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack. 
some  parts  of  Germany  they  use  to  spioe  their  beer, 
which  will  keep  manr  jears ;  so  that  at  sonfe  wed- 
dings there  will  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.    Poland  also  is  a  beer  country ;  but  in 
Russia,  HttsooTy,  and  Tartaxy,  they  use  mead»  which 
ia  the  naturalest  drink  of  the  countiT,  bein^  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  honey ;  this  is  that  which 
the^cicnts  called  hydromel.    Man's  milk  is  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  they 
are  bigger  than  ordinary,  for  the  physicians  hold,  that 
milk   enlaxgeth  the  bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the 
nerrea,  and  wine  breeds  blood  sooner  than  any  other 
liquor.    The  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  stomach  full  of 
imau,  or  of  mutton  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature's  cel- 
lar, either  to  the  next  well  or  rirer  to  drink  water, 
which  is  his  natural  oonmion  drink  ;  for  Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  devil  in  eveiy  berry  of 
the  grape,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
sect  from  drinking  of  wine  as  a  thing  profane  ;  he  had 
also  a  reach  of  policy  therein,  because  they  should  not 
be  oicumbered  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
as  other  nations  do,  who  are  so  troubled  with  the  car- 
riage of  their  wine  and  boTeraffes.    Yet  hath  the  Turk 
peniliar  drinks  to  himself  besides,  as  sherbet  made  of 
)uice  of  lemon,  sufar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients ; 
he  hath  also  a  drink  called  Cauphe,*  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  beny,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  rery 
gustful  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  Terr  comfortable  to  the 
stomach,  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  prophet's  anathema,  thousands  of  them  will  ren- 
ture  to  drink  wine,  and  they  will  make  a  precedent 
prayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
mterim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.  *  * 
In  Asia,  there  is  no  beer  drunk  at  all,  but  water, 
wine,  and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  drinks,  made 
of  diUes,  dried  raisins,  rice,  divers  sorts  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  roots.    In  the  oriental  countries,  as  Cambaia, 
Calicut,  Narsingha,  there  is  a  drink  called  Banque, 
which  is  rare  and  precious,  and  'tis  the  height  of  en- 
tertainment they  give  their  guests  before  tney  go  to 
sleep,  like  that  nepenthe  which  the  poets  speuc  so 
mudi  0^  for  it  provokes  pleasing  dreams  and  delightful 
fantasies ;  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  humour 
of  the  ideeper ;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of 
rictories  and  takine  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he 
will  think  to  enjoy  his  mistress ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he 
will  dream  of  mountains  of  |^old,  &c.   In  the  Molucca 
sad  Philippines   there   is  a  curious   drink   called 
Tampoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflowers,  and  another 
diink  cslled  Otraqua,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and  it 
is  the  more  genenl  drink.    In  China,  they  have  a 
holy  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  nowen  for 
ntifjring  and  binding  of  baraains,  and  having  drunk 
thereof,  they  hold  it  no  less  than  perjuiy  to  break  what 
they  promise ;  as  they  write  of  a  river  of  Bythinia, 
whose  water  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  discover  a  per- 
jurer, for,  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  noil 
in  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures ;  this 
makes  me  think  of  the  river  Styx  amonff  the  poets, 
which  the  gods  were  used  to  swear  by,  and  it  was  the 
I    greatest  osSh  for  the  pcrformanoe  of  anything. 

Hobfla  pramisil  017X  mlhi  tsstls  srlt. 
It  pat  me  in  mind,  also,  of  thai  which  some  write  ot 
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the  river  of  Rhine,  for  trying  the  legitimation  of  a 
child  beinff  thrown  in — if  he  be  a  bastard,  he  will 
sink ;  if  otherwise,  he  will  not. 

In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnais,  which 
affords  not  only  ffood  drink,  being  pien^,  but  all 
things  else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  man ;  they 
bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  issucth  out 
sweet  potable  liquor ;  'twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  there 
is  aeotton,  or  hempie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing :  it  bears  huge  nuts,  which  have  ex- 
cellent food  in  them :  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above 
a  fathom  long,  and  those  arm  them  :  with  the  bark 
they  make  tents,  and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 

AfticA  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having 
more  need  of  thein,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  famooa 
drink  otlled  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a  tree  mudi 
like  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  Habassins'  country,  thev  drink  mead,  concocted 
in  a  different  manner ;  there  is  also  much  wii)e  there. 
The  common  drink  of  Barbary,  after  water,  is  thai 
which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in  Epypt,  in  times  past, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  in  Latm,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barlev  and  water  :  they 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this 
day)  called  Chissi,  made  of  divers  cordials  and  provo« 
cative  ingredients,  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful ;  thev  use  it  also  for  fumigation.  But 
now  the  general  drink  of  Egypt  is  Nile  water,  which  (^ 
all  water  may  be  said  to  be  tne  best ;  *  *  'tis  yellow* 
ish  and  thick ;  but  if  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  a 
potful  of  it,  it  will  become  as  clear  as  rock-water ;  it  is 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarmness — as  Martial's  boy : 

ToUe  puer  osUoes,  tcpidique  toraumata  NIU. 

In  the  New  World  therr  have  a  world  of  drinks,  fof 
there  is  no  root,  flower,  fruit,  or  pulse,  but  is  reducible 
to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  Barbadoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  among  the  English  is  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  parts,  it  is  prohibited 
to  make  wines,  under  great  penalties,  for  fear  of 
starring  of  trade,  so  that  all  the  wines  they  have  are 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  the  pure  wine  countries.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  with  divers  countries  thereabouts, 
all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sea, 
are  wine  countries. 

The  most  eenerous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land parts  or  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bears 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.  Now  as  in  Spain, 
so  in  all  other  ^ne  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  nay's 
journey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine ;  those 
kinds  that  our  merchants  cany  over  are  those  only  that 
grow  upon  the  sea-side,  as  malagas,  sherries,  tents, 
and  alicants :  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over 
right ;  therefore  the  vintners  make  tent  ^which  is  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except  white)  to  supply 
the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  wme 
ffrows  among  the  mountains  of  Oallicia,  but  not  of 
body  enou^  to  bear  the  sea,  called  Ribadavia.  Por- 
tugal afibiSs  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.*  They 
have  an  old  stone  they  call  Yef,  which  they  use  to 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  darifieth  it,  and  makes 
it  more  lasting.  There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of  water  and  honey  ;  much 
of  them  take  of  our  mead.  In  the  court  of  Spam  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer ;  but  for  tnat  ancient 
drink  of  Spain  which  Pliny  speaks  of,  composed  of 
flowers,  the  receipt  thereof  is  utterly  lost. 

*  This  win  iOOBd  stnngeijr  In  thew  dsys,  when  the  wlae 
<ditofi7  drank  In  Enilttid  taof  nuiluiiuew  •xtncCloii.  Th« tan* 
portatkm  of  wines  from  JPortoBid  diit«  fnna  the  reign  of 
ChsilssIL 
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In  Greece  there  are  no  wines  that  hare  bodies 
enough  to  bear  the  sea  for  long  Toyagcs  ;  some  few 
musoidcls  and  malmsics  are  brought  over  in  small 
casks ;  nor  is  there  in  Italy  any  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  Toyaffe  makes  them  subject  to  pricking, 
and  so  lose  colour,  oy  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  participating  of  the  climes  of  all  the  coun- 
tries about  her,  affords  wines  of  quality  accordingly; 
as,  towards  the  Alps  and  Italy,  she  hath  a  luscious  rich 
wine  called  Frontiniac.  In  the  country  of  ProTcnce,  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines 
congustable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime 
sort  of  white  wines  is  that  of  Beaume ;  and  of  clarets, 
that  of  Orleans,  though  it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the 
king's  cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the  corrosireness  it 
carries  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
countries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret 
or  red  wine  is  called  the  male,  because  commonly  it 
hath  more  sulphur,  body,  and  heat  in't :  the  wines 
that  our  merchants  bring  orer  upon  the  river  of 
Garonne,  near  Dourdeauz,  in  Gascony,  which  is  the 
greatest  mart  for  wines  in  all  France.  The  Scot,  be- 
cause he  hath  always  been  an  UHcful  confederate  to 
France  against  England,  hath  (among  other  pririlegcs) 
right  of  pre-emption  of  first  choice  of  wines  in  Bou> 
dcaux  ;  he  is  also  permitted  to  cany  his  ordnance  to 
the  Teiy  walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  English  are 
forced  to  leave  them  at  Blay,  a  good  way  down  the 
river.  There  is  a  hard  green  wine,  that  grows  about 
RochcUc,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  used  to  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  tnck  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it  (m  he  doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  give  it  a 
whiter  tincture,  and  more  sweetness ;  then  they  re-em- 
bark it  fur  England,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Bachrag, 
and  this  is  called  stooming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there*s  little  or  no  wine  at  all  ^ws ;  therefore  the 
common  drink  of  that  country  is  cider,  specially  in 
low  Normandy.  There  are  also  many  beer  houses  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but  though  their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  ours,  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  have  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among 
them,  yet  they  cannot  make  beer  in  that  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  grow  about  the  Rhine, 
specially  in  the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate  about 
Bachrag,  which  hath  its  etymology  from  Bachiara ;  for 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  altar  erected  there  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  richness  of  the 
wines.  Here,  and  all  France  over,  'tis  held  a  great 
part  of  incivility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  thoT 
are  married,  as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high 
shoes,  or  to  paint,  till  then.  The  German  mothers,  to 
make  their  sons  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  living  eel,  which, 
twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so 
scares  him,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  lives  after.  From  Bachrag 
the  firet  stock  of  vines  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Canary  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and,  the  soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wines  which  they  afford  are  ac- 
counted the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  best  bodied,  and 
lastingst  wine,  and  the  most  defecated  from  all  earthly 
grossness,  of  any  other  whatsoever  ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
sulphur  at  all  in't,  and  leaves  less  dregs  behind,  though 
one  drink  it  to  excess.  French  wines  may  be  said  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  stomachs,  but  this  is  the  wine 
that  di^sts,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  bloody  but 
it  nutrilicth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor : 
of  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  verified  that 
merry  induction,  *  That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
good  bloud  causeth  good  humours,  good  humours  cause 
good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  good  works, 
good  works  carry  a  man  to  heaTcn    ergo,  good  wine 


carrieth  a  man  to  heaven.'  If  this  be  true,  surely 
more  English  go  to  heaven  this  way  than  any  other ; 
fur  I  think  there's  more  Canary  brought  into  Engluid 
thiui  to  all  the  world  besides.  I  thine,  also,  there  is  a 
hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name  of  Canaiy 
wine  than  there  is  brought  in  ;  for  sherries  and  ma- 
lagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  canaries  in  most  taTemii 
more  oflen  than  C-anary  itself;  else  I  do  not  see  haw 
'twere  possible  for  the  vintner  to  save  by  it,  or  to  live 
by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  permitted  sometimes  to 
be  a  brewer.  When  sacks  and  canaries  were  brou^t 
in  first  among  us,  they  were  used  to  be  drunk  in  aqua 
ritfls  measures,  and  'twas  held  fit  only  for  thorn  to 
drink  who  were  used  to  cany  thehr  legs  m  their  hands, 
their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  almanac  in  their 
bones ;  but  now  they  go  down  every  one's  throat,  both 
young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  from  ezoen  of  driak- 
ing  are  Spain  and  Italy.  If  a  woman  can  prove  her 
husband  to  have  been  thrice  drunk,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Spain  Ihe  may  plead  for  a  divorce  from  him. 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-brained,  bear 
much  drink,  yet  I  have  heard  that  Gondamar  was  onee 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  was  hers 
in  England.  But  the  Spanish  soldiers  that  have  been 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders  will  take  their  caps  freely, 
and  the  Italians  also.  When  I  lived  'tother  side  the 
Alps,  a  gentleman  told  me  a  meny  tale  of  a  Ligoriaa 
soldier,  who  had  got  drunk  in  Genoa;  and  Prince 
Doria  going  a-horseback  to  walk  the  round  one  niriiL 
the  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asked 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  hotse. 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caused  lum  . 
to  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  sleep.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  give  for  his  horse.  *  Sir,'  said  the  recovered 
soldier,  *  the  merchant  that  would  have  bought  him 
last  night  of  your  highness,  went  away  betimes  in  the 
morning.'  The  booncst  companions  for  drinking  are 
the  Greeks  and  Germans  ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  mer> 
riest  of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  kiss 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  will  drink  as 
deep  as  he.  If  the  Greek  will  drink  as  many  glasses 
as  there  be  letters  in  his  mistress's  name,  the  other 
will  drink  the  number  of  his  years ;  and  though  he  be 
not  apt  to  break  out  in  singing,  being  not  of  eo  aiiy  a 
constitution,  yet  he  will  dnnk  often  musically  a 
health  to  every  one  of  thcee  six  notes,  «rf,  re,  eu, /b. 
aol,  la  ;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  oomprehenoed 
in  this  hexameter : — 

Ut  rellvet  miserum  fktnm  solltosqin  leborae. 
The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three — the  first  to 
quench  the  thirst  past,  the  second  to  qaench  the  pre- 
sent thirst,  the  third  to  prevent  the  future.  I  heud 
of  a  company  of  IjOW  Diitchmen  that  had  drunk  io 
deep,  that,  beginning  to  stagger,  and  their  heads  turn- 
ing round,  they  thought  verily  they  were  at  eea,  and 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  wore  was  a  ihin, 
insomuch  tnat,  it  being  foul  windy  weather,  they  fiBli 
to  throw  the  stools  and  other  things  out  of  the  window, 
to  lighten  the  vessel,  for  fear  of  sufifering  shipwre^ 

Thus  have  I  sent  your  lordship  a  dty  disooune 
upon  a  Jlucnt  subiect ;  yet  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
please  to  take  all  in  good  part,  because  it  prooeedi 
from  your  most  humble  and  ready  servitor,     J.  H. 

Watmin,  7.  Octob,  1634. 

From  aLOthcr  of  Howell's  worki,  entitled  JnMlrwe' 
tioM/orForeupi  Travel^  published  in  1648,  and  whkli, 
like  his  letters;  contains  many  acute  and  humonma 
obsenrations  on  men  and  things,  we  eztrad  the  fiit- 
lowing  passage  on  the 

[Talet  of  TnveBen.'] 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  itiMige 
things  and  wonders  (of  the  humour  of  Sir  John  Man- 
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•Jeyilll),  uii  they  ujiii»1It  piaeiit  Ihem  to  the  hnim  .  „                    .  „    „  ,       . 

ihuMjgh  multiplying-glwK.,  md  thetebj;  aiiue  tin  [flum/*,«i.  u/Si //ri,™.] 

thing  to  .pp«r  f«  gie.ter  thu  il  ii  in  iUelf;lhej  gt  Helm* -tm  ko  J.noinmntnl  hv  Juan  de  Nor., 

toBkc  iii(»uit»nn  of  inole-hilU,  like  CWenton-Dndge.  th^  PoHup,!,  in  „g„i  ]„  fi„t  di»c^TereJ  it  on  thkt 

Echo,  which  doublt*  the  »und  nin*  timw.     Suet  ■  ^inf,  ^nj.      It   U  doubtful  whether  It  kdhcn  to 

limTeUm  w«  he  tlu,t  TOort.d  the  Indiu  By  to  be  u  Amerim  or  Afric,  the  Tirt  ocean  bcllnirinR  on  both 

bi«u  ■  fo.  ;  Chin*  bull,  to  be  M  big  ».  midb  honet  ni«^   ind  .Imort  equ.Uj  ;   jet  I  i,,,^,7e  A»  In- 

•ud  their  miM  to  be  u  big  m  """^^  i  !"■»  thej  dine,  more  to  Aftr  tlun  Ve.r'"''"-     Ti»  in  rimiit 

b«Te  the  wit  to  fetdi  Ihw  far  mough  rf,  becauK  th<  thirty  Engiiih  mile.,  of  that  ucent  and  heifht  that 

borer  nuy  i»th»r  belwT*  it  thxn  mmke  a  Toj.go  ic  'ti,  often  enxeloped  with  cloud.,  from  whom  .he 

fcr  to  dupro™  ''■._,..        .           _,   .  .  receitt.  moi.tun  to  fatten  her ;  iind  a.  the  luid  i. 

EreryoDB  know*  the  tkle  of  him  who  reported  h«  ,„  hi-i,^  to   the  »e»  at  the -brink  of  thii  i.|e  I. 

Ud  .een  a  eabbage^nder  whoH  leaxe.  a  "pm^t  of  exce«iM  deep,  and  the  uct.it  «>  immediate,  that 

■oldienwereihellertdfromaihowerofram.  Atiother,  though  the  m  be»t  fierctiy  on  her.  yet  can  no  ebb 

who  wai  no  traieller  (yet  the  wikt  man),  wid,  he  nor  fow  b>  well  porceited  t^ere. 

Ud  pwwd  by  a  place  where  there  »ere  iOO  tniien  jhe  water  U  nraet  above,  bat,  mining  down  and 

making  of  a  eaulSton— 200  withm,  and  200  without,  p^idpating  with  the  Hit  hiU.,  Uut*.  biukiih  at  hi. 

be^ng  the  naiU  in  ;  the  ttavellec  aakiLg  (br  what  ^n  into  the  T»I]ey^  which  an  but  two,  and  thow  rery 

miB  that  huge  cauldron  w«I  he  told  him —<  Sir,  It  .^Ji,  i,,ring  their  upellationa  Avm  a  temon-tne 

WM  to  boil  TOUT  cabbage.                       ;,         .  abore,  and  a  rained  chapel  placed  beneath,  built  by 

Such  another  wt*  the  Spaniditrareller,  who  waaw  the  Spwiaid,  and  diUpMated  hi  the  Dutch.    Them 

habituated  to  hyperboliM,  and  relate  wonden.  that  he  ha»  been  a  lillapi  about  it,  lately  dniopulated  from 

becwne  ndiculou._in  all  com|»nie.,  w  that  be  wa.  her  inhabitanu  bj  command  from  the  »p«nid.  kinr; 

breed  at  lut  to  ^re  order  to  hi.  man,  when  ho  fell  for  that  it  beiame  an  unlawful  magaiine  of  .eamen'. 

into  any  oimm  thu  way,  and  report  anything  imnto-  trea«ure,  in  tumLn((  and  reluming  out  of  both  the 

bable,    he    ibould    pull   him    by   the  .leere.      The  indit.  wharbv  he  1«t  both  tribute  and  nnTo™i;.. 


bable,    he    .bould    null   him    by   the  .leere.  .    The     Indici.  ihen-bv  he  lo.t  both  tribute  and  prerogali 


a  failinij  into  hia  wonted  hiperbolee,  spoke  oi  a  [n  apparent 

dtORh  in  China  that  wm  ten  thoumind  yardu  long  ;        HouumenH  of  antique  beinp  a< 

kii  man,  .tanding  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the  be  found  here.     You  we  all,  if  v 

-1  -  ■  ■    ■     . J..  \.:^    ^t,-^  ....Irl^,.!*-        TV..    ^...*.,^.*.-  ..L.  .  .  ■    ,  .  .       .      - 


ilane,  made  him  .top  iuddenW.     The  company  a.k-  „,  „ij  carrick,  and  Bome  broken  iiiecc  of  her  ord- 

"6 'I  pniJ.  "'f  '"iw  broad  might  that  chureh  bef  nance  left  there  apain.t  the  ownw'*  good  will  or  ap. 

he  nplitti,' But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  m^  probation.    Goat*  nnd  hog*  ore  the  now  dwellen,  who 

nun  for  pulling  me  bj  the  aleero,  elw  1  had  made  it  multiplj-  in  great  abundance.and  (though  unwillingly) 

fimiKt&areforyou.'  afford  thi-mwl™  to  V >—  •■ 

It  ha.  itore  of  pati 

brought  thither  by  the  h<  ^    ,       

.     -.«.  .u   ......  _.  .....  -    -     -      .....  and  delightful   above,  and 

id,  after  hi.  return,  pub-  P^"  »  ^*^  proepect  into  the  ocean.     Ti»  a  aajting 

I  of  nmt  Ytari  Ttavdt  ">''■  the  Kamen,  a  mail  therr  ha.  hi.  choice,  wbethor 

iU0  Africa  and  (Ae  Grmia  Atia,  apteiaOf  lit  Ttr-  1">  " '"  brruk  hi.  heart  piir.g  up,  or  hi.  nwk  comiug 

nUry  of  At  PtTMn  Moaanki).  ami  jmu  parU  of  aown  ;  either  wiJi  bmtowmg  more  jocundity  thau 

Ik  OnakU  India  and  Ida  adjaamt      According  n«°w^ 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Catalogue 

in  ChnrchiU'a  ColLeetioi],  Iheae  trarel.  '  haye  de-  wnjj*»  CAMDor. 

wmd^  lud  ■  great  reputation,   being  the  beat  Wo  now  turn  to  acirele  of  luboriou.  writer-,  who 

acmmt  of  thoM  parti  written   [befoto  the  end  exerted  thcmwlvci  in  the  ape  of  Klii!ilK.-tli  h.  die 

«f  tbe  teventeenth  century]  by  any  EngUahinaij.  eorcr  nnd  prvMrvc  the  remalna  uf  untlqalty  whk-h 

■Ddnotinferior  to  the  beat  of  foreignerti  what  ii  had  cmic  down  to  their  time*.    AniwiB  tli.inj,  tbe 

peculiar  iu  them  li,  the  eiceUcnt  deacriptlon  of  all  leading  place  i*  unqueatiunaUv  quo  to  Wiluak 

utiqultlei,  the  cnriona  remarki  <»i  them,  and  the  Caudkh. who, bc.iUeabeingenii^taian  antiquary, 

ntraordjnaiy  accidenti  that  often  occur."*     ThU  dninn  to  be  omildcted  lihewiM  a*  one  nf  the  beat 

mloej  Kcml  too  high  t  at  leait  we  hare  fonnd  the  huMriiui.  of  liin  »mc    Camden  wai  bom  iu  Ijindon 

ntbor'*  acronnU  of  the  place*  which  he  yiiited  ftr  [n  uji,  and  rwelvcd  hi.  education  fln>t  at  Cliri.l'a 

too  meugr*  to  be  Wliihed  by  modem  taWe.     A  brief  hoapilal  and  St  I'ttul'i  icliocil,  B:id   nfterwanU   at 

extract  ftoiii  the  work  U  gWeo  below.     In  the  dril  Oiford.     In  ISTS  he  bw-anic  Kumd  mmliT  i)f  Wl.1^ 

wm  of  England,  Herbert  aided  with  the  parliament,  min.ter  ichool  i  and  while  performing  tlie  dutiea  of 

■ad,  when  the  king  w»»  reouired  to  dumiu  hii  own  [hia  office,  deyoted  hi.  M.uit  houn  to  llie  »tudy  of 

Nmnta,  wh  choien  by  hii  majcaty  one  of  the  the  antiquitiei  of  Britain— a  lubject  to  whicli.  from 

gtoOBia  of  the  bed-chamber.    Herbert  then  became  hi,  enrlical  yuan,  he  luul  been  »trongly  inclined, 

nrach  attached  to  the  king,  aeryed  him  with  moch  That  he  might  pcnonally  examine  ancient  remaina, 

aealandaaaiduity,andwHORtheKaSbld<rheathe  he  travelhid.  in  158a,  through  iome  of  the  emtem 

n-fatcd  raonarcli  waa  brooght  to  tho  bktk.     After  u\d  northcm  countlei  of  Englonil  i  and  the  fruit,  of 

...  D».. — M„„    »,„  _„.  -warded  by  Chariea  U.  hJ  re^archei  appeared  in  liii  uioet  eelehreted  work, 

— n«„i,A.,^.-i k         ...     ,   ij,^  aignifvinjt  Brilaa, 


Bzamkning  arehiyea  and  lelica  of  antiquity,  and  col- 
lecting; with  iidrfatigiHw  Indn  ' 
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•an,  whereat  oor  modern  writen  have  all  lighted 
their  little  torches.'  The  last  edition  is  that  of 
1789,  in  two  volumes  folio,  largelj  augmented  hy 
Mr  Googh. 

In  1593  Camden  hecame  head  master  of  West- 
minster school,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  pub- 
lished a  Greek  grammar  in  1597.  In  the  same  year, 
howeTer,  his  connexion  with  that  seminary  came  to 
an  end,  on  his  rcceiring  the  appointment  of  Claren- 
deax  king-of-arms,  an  office  which  allowed  him 
more  leisure  for  his  fayouritc  pursuits.  The  prin- 
cipal works  which  he  subsequently  published  are, 
1.  An  Accotmt  of  the  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  in 
Westminster  Abi>ey;  2.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  English 
Historians ;  3.  A  Latin  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
Phi^  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  James  VL ;  and,  4. 
AmjumIs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  also  in  Latin. 
The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good 
composition,  with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter, 
and  as  being  *  written  with  simplicity  of  expression, 
Tery  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  trutli.* 
It  is,  however,  gcnendly  considered  as  too  favour- 
able to  Elizabeth ;  and  Dr  Robertson  cliaracterises 
tiie  account  of  Scottish  affairs  under  Queen  Mary 
as  less  accurate  than  any  other.  Camden  died  un- 
married in  1623,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
before  his  death,  he  founded  and  endowed  a  history 
lecture  at  Oxford. 


HENBT  8PELMAN  —  SIR  BOBERT   COTTOSf— JOHN 
8PEEI>^8AMCJEL  DANIEL. 

Sir  Hexrt  Spelman,  a  man  of  similar  tastes, 
and  who  was  intimate  with  Camden,  was  bom 
in  1562  at  Congham,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  county 
he  was  high-sheriff  in  1604.  His  works  are  almost 
aU  upon  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Hav- 
ing, in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  Ismguage,  he  em- 
bodied the  fruits  of  his  hibour  in  his  great  work 
called  Glossarium  Arehwologicum,  the  object  of  which 
is  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words  occurring  in 
the  laws  of  EngUmd.  Another  of  his  produc- 
tkms  is  A  History  of  the  Englith  Councils,  pub- 
lished partly  in  1639,  and  partly  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1641.  The  writings  of  this 
author  have  furnished  valuable  materials  to  English 
historians,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  his  own  studies, 
and  by  founding  a  Saxon  professorship  at  Cam- 
faridge.  Sib  Robert  Cotton  (1570-1631)  is  cele- 
brated as  an  industrious  collector  of  records,  chart- 
ert,  and  writings  of  every  kind  relative,  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  England.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
ofejiect  he  enjoyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  having  thrown  mimy  valuable 
books  and  written  documents  into  private  hands. 
In  1600,  he  accompanied  his  friend  Camden  on  an 
excursion  to  C-ariisle,  fur  the  purpose  of  examining 
tbe  Picts'  wall  and  other  relics  of  former  times.  It 
was  principally  on  his  suggestion  tliat  James  L  re- 
aorted  to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  the  treasury ;  and  ho  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  purchased  the  distinction.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  the  author  of  various  historical,  political, 
and  antiquarian  works,  which  are  now  of  uttle  in- 
terest, except  to  men  of  kindred  tastes.  His  name 
ia  remembered  chiefly  for  the  benefit  which  he 
conferred  upon  literature,  by  savhig  his  valuable 
libranr  of  manuscripts  from  mspersion.  After  being 
omsiderably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
it  became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
In  1757  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
handled  and  deven  of  tiie  manuscripts,  many  of 


them  highly  valuable,  had  before  this  time  been  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire.  From  those  which 
remain,  historians  still  continue  to  extract  large 
stores  of  information.  During  his  lifetime,  materiida 
were  drawn  from  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Selden,  and  Herbert;  and  he  fumiiihcd  literary 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  Besides 
aiding  Cnmden  in  the  compilation  of  the  *  Britannia,' 
he  materially  assisted  John  Speed  (1552-1629), 
by  revising,  correcting,  and  adding  to  a  Hutory  of 
Great  Britain^  published  by  that  writer  in  1614. 
Speed  was  indebted  also  to  Spelman  and  others  for 
contributions.  He  is  characterised  by  Bishop  Niool- 
son  as  *  a  person  of  extraonlinnry  industry  and  at- 
tainments in  the  studv  of  antiquities.'  Being  a  tailor 
by  trade,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  from  educa- 
tion ;  yet  his  history  is  a  highly  creditjible  perform- 
ance, and  was  long  the  best  in  existence.  He  was 
the  first  to  reject  the  fables  of  preceding  chroniclers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  authorities. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  Knglond 
and  Scotland  under  King  Jame;*,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dcvlicated.  In  1606  he  puhlisheil  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  En^dish  shires,  hun- 
dreds, cities,  and  shire-towns.  This  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  appeared.  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562-1619),  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  poet,  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  Defence  of  Rhyme,  pub- 
lished in  1611,  he  composed  A  History  of  Engkind, 
of  which  only  the  first  and  second  parts,  extending 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  were  completed  by  himself.  Of  these, 
the  first  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  second  about 
five  years  later.  Being  a  judicious  and  tasteful  per- 
formance, and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  became  very  pop*hlar,  and  soon 
passed  through  several  editions.  It  was  continued 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Richard  UI*» 
by  John  Trus'sel,  an  alderman  of  Winchester.  Like 
Speed,  Daniel  was  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  nar- 
ratives of  remote  events,  as  will  appear  from  his 
remarks,  here  subjoined,  on  the 

[  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  History  of  Nations,'\ 

Undertaking  to  collect  the  principal  affairs  of  this 
kingdom,  I  ha<l  a  desire  to  have  deduced  the  same 
from  the  be^nnning  of  the  first  British  kinffs,  as  they 
are  registered  in  their  catalogue ;  but  finding  no 
authontical  warrant  how  they  came  there,  I  did  put 
off*  that  desire  with  these  considerations :  That  a 
lesser  part  of  time,  and  better  known  (which  was 
from  William  I.,  sumamed  the  Bastard),  was  more 
than  enough  for  my  ability  ;  and  how  it  was  but  our 
curiositv  to  search  further  Imck  into  times  past  than 
we  might  discern,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  have 
proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  beginnings  of  all  people  and 
states  were  as  uncertain  as  the  heads  of  great  riven, 
and  could  not  add  to  our  virtue,  and,  peradventure, 
little  to  our  reputation  to  know  them,  considering  how 
commonly  they  rise  from  the  springs  of  poverty,  piracy, 
robbery,  and  violence ;  howsoever  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  nations)  strive  to  abuse  the  credulity  of 
after-ages  with  heroical  or  miraculous  beginnings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  ever  best  seen  when  they  are 
up,  and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  it 
seems,  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our 
searches  within  the  compass  of  a  few  ages,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufficient,  both  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  government  of  men.  For  had  wo  the  par- 
ticular occuxrents  of  aU  ages  and  all  nations,  it  mi^ 
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preffi  an  a  man  not  regarded,  mi^erablj  ended  his  days, 
together  with  the  Greek  empire.  His  dead  body  was 
shortly  after  found  by  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  bv  his  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
was  fortWith  presented  to  the  Turkish  tyrant,  by 
whose  commandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  and  in  great  derision  carried  about 
as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  first  in  the  camp,  and 
afterwanls  up  and  down  the  city. 

The  Turks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  presently  advanced  their  ensigns  upon  the  top 
of  the  uttermost  wall,  crying  Victory;  and  by  the 
Ivrsach  entered  as  if  it  had'  been  a  creat  flood,  which, 
jharing  once  found  a  breach  in  the  oauk,  overfloweth, 
and  beareth  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
they  had  won  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
same  gate  that  was  ojiened  for  Justiniauus,  and  by  a 
breach  which  they  haid  before  made  with  their  great 
artillery,  and  without  mercy  rutting  in  pieces  all  that 
eame  in  their  way,  without  further  resistance  became 
lords  of  that  most  famous  and  imperial  city.  ...  In 
this  fury  of  the  bu'barians  perished  many  thousands 
of  mtn,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  conilition.  Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  lives, 
fled  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
without  pity  slain,  except  some  few  reserved  by  the 
baibuous  victors  to  purposes  more  grievous  than  cleath 
itself.  The  rich  ana  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
ct  that  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  church  (the 
stately  building  of  Justiuianus  the  emperor)  were,  in 
the  tuniing  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
by  the  Turks  ;  and  the  church  itself,  built  for  0<k1  to 
I  be  honoure<l  in,  for  the  presi'nt  converted  into  a  stable 
for  their  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unK|>cukable  filthiness ;  the  image  of 
the  crucifix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  shot  at  with  their  arrows,  and  afterwards,  in  great 
deriBion,  carrie«l  alK)ut  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  iK'cn 
In  proce*iion,  with  drums*  playing  Wfore  it,  railing 
jmd  spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  (Sod  of  the  Chris- 
tiann,  which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
the  image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
reUgiou. 

ARTHUR  WILSON — SIR  RICHARD  BAKER. 

Abthfr  Wilson,  another  historian,  flourished 
tomewhat  later,  having  been  bom  in  1596.  lie  was 
secretary  to  Rul)crt,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  civil  wars;  and  afterwanls  became 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwittk.  He  died  in  1G52, 
fearing  in  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Life  and 
Reign  ofJame»  /.,  which  was  publisheil  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  comedy  of  his,  entitled  T'he  Inconntant 
i    JLsw/tf,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 

We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  by  devoting  a  few  wonls  to  Sik 
Bichard  Baker,  who  lived  from  1568  to  1645,  and 
whose  *  Chronicle*  was  long  popular  in  England,  ])ar- 
tictilarly  among  (country  gentlemen.  Addison  makes 
it  the  favourite  book  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley.  Baker 
wasknighte<l  by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  in  1620  lio- 
came  high-slieriff  for  Oxfordshire,  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed considenilde  pro^ierty.  Afterwunis  having 
imprudently  engngv<l  for  the  payment  of  debts  cim- 
trskCted  by  his  wife's  family,  he  became  insolvent,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  Fleet  prison,  wliere  he  died 
in  1645.  While  in  dunmce,  he  wrote  Meditationa  and 
DiJKpthitunu  on  portions  of  ScTipturc,  translated 
Balzac*s  Ix'ttersand  Midvezzi*s  Discourses  on  Ttu'itus, 
and  compose<l  two  i)iecc8  in  defenct^  of  the  theatre. 
His  principal  work,  however,  was  that  already  re- 
ferred to,  entitled  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kingn  of  Enaland^ 
from  the  time  of  tJte  Ihmana  Government  unto  the  Death 
€f  Kimg  Jame$.    This  work,  whieh  appeared  in  1641, 


the  author  ctmiplacently  declares  to  In*  *  collected 
with  so  greot  care  and  diligenw,  that  if  all  other  of 
our  chnmiclcs  were  lost,  this  only  would  be  suflRcicnt 
to  infonn  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
wortliy  to  be  known.'  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  *  Chronicle*  was  afterwards  proved 
by  Thomas  Blount,  in  *  Animadversions*  published 
in  1672,  to  contain  many  gross  em^rs  ;  and  although 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  The  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  former  college 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  *  f^ill  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  fn)m  you,  I  know 
not  how,  with  a  certain  equal  facility.* 

sir  henrt  wotton. 

Sir  Henrt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  account  has 
already  been  given,  was  himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  |K*riod,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  callc<l  The  State  of  Chrvttendom  ;  or  a  mott  Exact 
and  Curious  Discovery  of  many  Secret  Passages  and 
Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times,  This,  however,  was 
not  printed  till  aner  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
provost  of  Eton  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
Architecture,  then  the  best  work  on  that  subject,  and 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collected  chiefly 
in  Italy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  planning 
several  works,  which,  fnnn  the  |M'cuniary  diflSculties 
in  which  he  found  liinisi-lf  involved,  were  never 
cxiinited.  The  lUllqu'icp  Wottmiiana'^  a  ])osthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
inclihling  lives,  letters,  |)oenis,  and  chanicters.  These 
display  consiilcniMo  liveliness  of  fancy  and  intellec- 
tual acuteness,  though  tainted  witli  the  ]KHlantry  of 
the  times,    ^^everal  of  them  are  here  extracted : — 

[  What  Edwratton  Embraces,} 

First,  there  muKt  pniceed  a  way  how  to  discern 
the  natural  inclination!^  and  enpacitics  of  children. 
Secondlv,  next  iiiuot  <-iihuc  the  culture  and  furnish- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Thinllv,  the  moulding  of  beha- 
viour and  decent  fnrin-i.  I'lMinhly,  the  tempering  of 
aflections.  Fiftlily,  t!io  (luickeiiiug  and  exciting  of 
obsen-ations  aitil  pnu-tical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  onk-r,  but  the  }  riuci*»al  in  value,  being 
that  which  nin'<t  knit  and  cfucMiIidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  coiiM:icutLiiUM  principles  and 
seeds  of  religion. 

Every  Xature  is  not  a  Fit  Stock  to  Graft  a  Scholar  on. 

The  Spanianl  that  wrote  'The  Trial  of  WitH,' 
undcrtnkciJ  to  show  what  complexion  in  fit  for  every 
j>rofession.  I  will  not  di>»able  any  for  proving  a 
scholar,  nor  vet  diHsoinblc  that  I  have  s^een  many 
hapiiily  fi»rce<[  u]>on  thnt  course,  to  which  bv  nature 
they  seemed  much  iinli>i>oscd.  Sonietiine!*  tlie  ptvwi- 
bility  of  preferment  prevailin?  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  Icjw  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  ea«?  with  the  foml,  and  nsj'urance  of  rcin<itencss 
with  the  unkiiKl  jiarents,  have  moved  them,  without 
diwrction,  to  engmrc  their  children  in  adventures  of 
leaniiii'',  bv  whose  n?tum  thev  have  receivetl  but 
small  contentment :  b»it  thev  who  are  deceived  it 
their  first  designs  deserve  less*  to  l»e  condemned,  as 
such  who  (after  sutficient  trial)  pernist  in  their  wil- 
fulness are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  some 
who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of 
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\rmfnmi  1640*0  IGGO,  wnaflnilho 
It  A\<yKiix  till  sSxuT  hi*  (kiith,  »_ 
;iliUM  ill  IXit-iiiliur  of  that  jesr, 
iLil  tlie  lip?  <if  iiinely-two. 
nil  l>y  LiirJ  Cliiruiutiin  ni  u 
irii.vB  liud  n  gmit  eitvcm, 
■niiiLiiI  J 

nlvHVs  L , 

HL'Srec  nom  •uiiiilaL'    ... 

IL,  ill  Rfcivnce  to  tlio  oppuHiion 
I  of  Hobliei  mi't  from  the  cicrjt]', 
,  againit  wlunii  tlw  church  pbyod 
in  order  tu  eitcrciK  thctn.'  In 
bccsnic  moroac  and  impnlicnt  of 
by  reuaon  uf  hit  tcrowinft  inflr- 
iduljcinK  toa  muvli  in  inlitade,  bj 
aiTugance  nivl  contempt  fiw  Iha 
inn  were  greatly  incroufd.  H* 
teniivi'ly:  ][iHiKr,  Virgil,  Thu- 
,  were  hi*  bvimrite  nuthnn ;  and 
ut,  '  if  lie  hnd  TV 
luld  iiavo  bivii  n 
lie  timidity  uf  hit 
iprvhenKiTe  nlniit  hit  perwinil 
lul  lie  ciiiilil  not  eiiiluK  ti>  be  left 
Fnini  Iheiiiiiie  iniitive,  pnilKil]!/, 
Ibtlwtdin;;  liii  iw>ti>riou>  hetero- 
A  Ml  exttimol  wlherence  to  the 
,  onil  in  his  wurkii  dHnetiniea 
iciil  vicir*  irhii'h  un-ti>ubl(.it]y  he 
uiih  lie  Ii!is  iKcn  ■tigniiitix.-d  m 
fx  i*  groandkis,  oa  nioy  he  in- 
txyt,  in  hi*  '  Trcati«e  or  " 

id  Almighty  li  ineomprehciDible, 
on  have  do  conception  or  ima^ 
coniw<)ti«nl1y,  &lt  hia  Mtribute* 
and  defect  of  power  lo  a 
hia  naturo,  snd  not  any  eoneep- 
xcept  only  thia,  'i'hat  there  i*  a 
n,  wc  ackiiiiwIedRS  nutiimlly,  dn 
;hrir  pnxliii;ini,  before  they'  wer« 
■ r  |ireau|i|Hwi;tli  aaiiuithiiig 


ineii  nunc 
lu  pnxluce, 


III  |in>Jui*d  by  aoinewhul  before 
>y  aimielhing  etu  bi-fore  that,  till 
il  (that  \>  lu  any,  the  fiml)  Power 
nt  Cause  of  all  CaUK)  :  unit  Ihia 
conceive  by  the  iiatno  of  GOD, 
incimpreheii^ibilitr,  and  ouiiii- 
all  that  trill  mmlJcr  iiiftj  know 
not  tchat  he  ia  ;  even  a  man  tliat 
;h  it  be  not  [loaaible  for  him  to 
n  what  kind  of  \\Aag  fire  ia,  yet 


m  or  fietion  of  future  eaUinity 
a  (rum  the  aeiwe  of  another 


lins  (rum  I 


I  there  appcarvth  more  probabi- 
mapf  happen  to  ua  ;  for  Iho  exil 
n  innocent  roan  mar  hara*n  to 
m  we  are  a  man  auitor  for  great 
nnot  caaily  think  will  fall  upon 
the  lea*.  And  therefure  men  on 
hom  the;  love ;  for  whom  they 
t^  of  good,  and  thereton  not 
Tboiee  it  U  olio,  that  men  pi^ 
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rt 

■mmhankdMeii 
itnt  liliOaaophical 
iitinction  between 
alt  let  of  man~-ct 
I  the  tcniltt  of  In- 
I  of  In  everj  caae 
linn)  ttom  ■  cool 
irhlch  nm^  be  ex< 
lort,  ho  hiu  ghen 
BentimcntiaplBce 
The  opponent*  dt 
bprlcN;  nor  l*tbe 
the  prcMnt  iAj. 
lare  rinfjed  them- 
erUnd,  Cudwoith, 
utchcfOQ,   Eamei^ 


ini  vtinm  ire  htre 
les,  fi  Lord  Her- 
e),  a  brare  and 
*]ien  hnnnorable 
court  Like  the 
iitiiiguiaULil  him- 
*  l)r  U'lond,  'u 
II  omfi'Htilly  one 
I  appeanil  among 
roi  bora  at  Kyton, 
ind  Roiuiit'il,  both 
igh  reputation  fa 
lii  eluirartcr.  In 
a  Vail*,  Ht  which 
L'lvbratHl  dciitic«l 
itKr  a  lirrttalioM 
or  Truth,  OS  it  it 
uible,  uiil  Falae 

the  Hutlior  nwin- 
and  abtulute  per* 
e  conx^iucnt  uie- 
I.  Till*  nnirena] 
rinR  arllclLi: — 1. 
.  a.  Hint  he  li 
t  piety  and  rirtae 
■hip.  4.  Tiiatwe 
e  do  *o,  God  wiil 
are  rcwanltd,  and 
e  I  or,  a*  he  *onie- 
id  heivaner.  In 
n  1649,  iie  added 
[■  Of  the  CauKt 
n  ['Of  the  Reli- 
toTrard*  he  pub- 
'digiomt  Gfltmiim, 
rhich  on  English 
led* The  Ancient 
Id  of  their  Error*, 
Ma'  vu  answered 

flnJHcrbwt  wrote 
a,g  Htury  VIIl^ 
:be  yenr  after  bii 
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Au\m  tLtyn^  uid  keep  their  chambers ;  to  walk  alone 
iu  nonic  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  bj  a 
brcMik  Mde ;  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
plcahaut  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  'ama- 
bilis  iusania,'  and  '  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
incomparable  delisht  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
build  castles  in  the  air  ;  to  go  smiling  to  them> 
Klres,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represeht,  or  that 
they  see  acted  or  done.  *  Blanda  quidcm  ab  initio* 
—[*  pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first'],  saith  Lemnius, 
to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
sometimes,  prttent^  patt,  or  to  come^  as  Rhaois  speaks. 
So  delightsome  those  toys  are  at  first,  they  could 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  slee]>,  even 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
tastical meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt.  So  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  tliat 
the}'  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  busi- 
ness ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or 
almost  to  any  study  or  employment  :  these  fantasti- 
cal and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly, 
so  urj^ently,  so  continually  set  up<m,  creep  in,  insinu- 
ate, possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them  ; 
they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary 
business,  stave  otf  or  extricate  themselves,  but  arc 
ever  mu.«ing,  melancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
(they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 

Euct  in  the  night.  They  run  camestlv  on  in  this 
ibyriuth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  me- 
ditations, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain,  or 
easily  leave  off  windins  and  unwinding  tnemselves,  as 
ID  many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until 
at  last'  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
rain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
smnpany,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects^  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  'sub- 
rosticus  pudor* — [*  clownish  bashfulness J,  discontent, 
cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  iu  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else  :  conti- 
nually suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them, 
and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
obj(>ct  to  their  minds,  which  now,  bv  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  persuasions,  they  can  avoid  ;  *  hsrct  lateri 
lethal  is  arundo* — [*the  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
their  side*] ;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so 
highly  commended  (Hierom,  Chrysostome,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Krasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
A  parailise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
gootl  for  the  body,  and  better  fur  the  soul ;  as  many 
of  thew  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplation  ; 
as  Siniulns,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
the  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.  In  that  sense, 
•  Vatia  solus  scit  vivere'  —  [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  live']  ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say, 
when  they  conmiended  a  country  life ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tering of  their  knowledge,  as  Diemocritus,  Cleanthes, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to 
aequestcr  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  as  in  Pliny's  Villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
Jorius's  study,  that  they  might  better  '  vacare  studiis 
et  Deo'  [*  give  themselves  up  to  God  and  their  studies']. 
Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were 
not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
beys and  religious  houses,  promiscuously  to  fling 
down  all.  They  might  have  taken  awav  those^  gross 
abuses  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  incon- 
▼eniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have  ravetl  and  raged 
against  those  fair  buildings  and  everlasting  monuments 


of  our  fore&then'  derotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses. 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  beat 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed^ 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  jfrom  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  marry,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselves  ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  convcniency, 
good  education,  better  company  sake  ;  to  follow  their 
studios  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  JEsop,  thai  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com- 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  TuUy, '  nunquam 
minus   solus,   quam    cum    solus ;   nunquam  miuos 
otiosus  quam  cum  esset  otiosus' — ['never  less  soli- 
tary than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  thiui 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].     It  is  reported 
by  Plato,   in  his  dialogue  De  Amore^  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he 
stood  still  musing,  *  eodem  vestigio  cogitabundus,' 
from  moniing  to  noon  ;  and  when,  as  tnen  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  *  perstabat  co^tans,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  he 
then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purnose  watched  all  nicht ;  but  he 
persevered  immoveable,  'ad  exortum  solis,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  the  sun, 
went  his  ways.    In  what  humour  constant  Socratet 
did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  mizht  be  affected  ; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  anoSier  man  ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  can- 
not easily  guess ;  but  this  is  '  otiosum  otium' — [*  care- 
less tranquillity']  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Seneca :  *  omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  per* 
suadct' — [*  this  solitude  undoeth  us ']  ;  *  pugnat  cum 
vitA  sociali' — [*  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness'].  These 
men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  *  homo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — ['  a  man  alone,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  devil']  ;  *  mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  ta- 
mescit' — [*  his  mind  either  languishes  or  bursts']  ; 
and  '  yso  soli !' — in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  !    These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold — miMM/Amju; 
they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Tiinons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleotting  humours,  and 
through  their  own  default.    So  that  which  Morca- 
rialis  (consil,  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  '  Natura  de 
te  videtur  conquen  posse,'  &c. — [*  Nature  may  justly 
complain  of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
ffood  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God 
hath  given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  mfls  ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,    but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature, 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
•  PerditisB  tuoe  ex  te'  &c.— ['thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil- 
fully, cast  away  thyself ;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them']. 

Burton,  who  belieyed  in  judicial  astrology,  ii 
said  to  haye  foretold,  fVom  a  calculation  of  hit 
nativity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occarred 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without 
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are  blind,  she  onlj  hath  inward  light,  to  disccni  the  Now,  there  ii  no  more  betrajine,  agonie*,  anmign* 

least  objectii  for  her  own  adrantage.     Surely  thus  meuts,  Kourgin^,  scoffing,  cruciiVing,  conflicts,  tcr- 

much  wit  they  hare  taught  us  in  her  ;  that  he  is  the  rors  ;  all  *  is  finished.*    Alas  I  belored,  and  will  w 

viifcst  man  that  would  hare  least  to  do  with  the  mul-  not  let  the  Son  of  Ood  be  at  ml  !    Do  we  now  a^wi 

titude ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe  as  the  obscure ;  that  re-  go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  hit  eloiy,  to  aconi  and 


in  an  iniorant  and  confused  darknctts,  unable  to  ap-  in  himself ;  that  they  cannot,  it  is  no  thank  to  them ; 

prehvnd  any  truth,  save  by  the  helps  of  an  outward  they  would  do  it.    See  and  consider  :  the  notonomly 

illumination.  sinful  conrersations  of  those  that  should  be  Christian^ 

Had  thid  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had  ofier  riolcnce  unto  our  glorified  Saviour ;  they  itietch 

all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see  their  hai»d  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down  from  hii 

her  uncouth  visage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  nhe  likes  throne  to  his  cross  ;  thev  tear  him  with  thorns,  picvM 

her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  pleascth  herself  in  her  him  with  nailM,  load  him  with  reproaches.    Thoe 

own  quiet  rcservedncss ;  it  in  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be  hatost  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  lailmt 

much  afl^ected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un-  on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  cruel  butehers  of  Christ ; 

skilful  vulgar,  but  to  hold  fast  unto  his  own  well-  yet  thou  canst  blaspheme,  and  swear  him  quite  Ofcr, 

chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions ;  eveiy  fool  knows  curse,  swagper,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  Inst,  ioofl;  riot, 

what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  livcst  like  a  dclNiUched  man  ;  yea,  like  a  hunaa 

is  known  only  to  the  wise.  beast ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  devil.    Crr  Hosaana  ai 

long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judaic 

Upon  the  Sight  of  a  Great  Library.  au  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life;  and  so  moeh 

«-v  X  ij    r    •*  •   1  1.   1       X      XV     •  T  greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light 

W  hat  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together  II  l^^y,^    ,       i/^'oro.    Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  iaoSk 

know  not  wliether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  ^hat  he  die<l  once  for  us  I    Were  those  pains  so  liilt^ 

conifurt  me    it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so  ^^^4  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^veiy  day  redouble  themlls  thisSi 

much  that  I  ninnot  know ;  It  comforU  mo  to  think  entertainment  that  so  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  de- 

thut  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  1  ^^^^hI  of  us  by  dying !     Is  this  the  recompense  of 

should.    There  IS  110  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon  ^^^^  i^fi^it^  fove  of  his  that  thou  should^t^ 

-there  IS  no  end  of  making  many  books;  this  sight  ^^lly  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins  I    Etvt 

7"^i?  *Vr?f'!/*  ""^  *"*! '  "»»^««<^' »*  ^"^  P»*7  **»««  of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and Var  to  him; 

should  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busjr  soul,  the  agi-  ^^ile  thou  nourest  down  thv  drunken  <£nm«..  thai 

ne  and  expe-  „i^^^  t^y  | 

;  to  suppress  gp^^^  j^i,  ^    ^ ^ 

.    ,     ,.^         ,  ^;  *^  m*»kmd,  ^hiie  ^^^  puttest  on  thy  proud  dresses, 

whMe  imnds,  like  unto  so  nuiny  candles,  should  be  ^p  ^y  ^.i^  hg^rt  with  high  conceits,  thou  settcit  a 

kindle<l  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of  our  delibera-  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  while  thou  wringeetiBd 

tion  are  most  accurate  ;  these  wo  vent  into ourpapcrs :  oppiesscst  his  poor  children,  thou  whippest  him,  and 

what  a  hai>pincss  is  it,  tha^  without  all  oflence  of  j^^^cst  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Thou  hypocrite, 

necn^mancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  t^w  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the  sacimment  of  Ood 

wortliios  of   earning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  ^jj,  ^y,^^  y^^  ^hich  i.  thus  imbrued  with  the  Uood 

confer  with  them  of  a^l  my  doubts  !~that  I  can  at  of  him  whom  thou  receivest !    In  every  onUnair  thy 

pleasure  suiumon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers,  ^^f^^  ^ngue  walks,  in  the  disgmce  of  the  leligioai 

and  acute  doctons  frem  alf  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  i^d  conscicSable.    Thou  mak«^  no  scruple  of  ^ 

give  their  well-studied  judgnients  m  all  points  of  own  sins,  and  scomest  those  that  do;  not  to  be  wicked, 

question  which  I  propose!     Neither  can  I  cast  mv  ig  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith,  •  SaaL 8a2 

eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters  but  I  ^hy  pcmecutest  thou  me  V  Saul  strikeTat  Duukm; 

must  Icam  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain  Christ  suffers  in  heaven.    Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesai 

of  choice.  ,     „    V  wv  smarteth,  and  will  revenge.    These  are  the  afterinfi 

No  law  binds  me  to  rwul  all ;  but  the  more  we  can  of  Christ's  sufferings.    In  himself  it  is  •  finished  fu 

take  in  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind's  ^is  members  it  is  not,  till  the  world  be  finished.    Wf 

needs  bo :  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up  so  many  n^gt  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  mar  leicB ; 

clear  lumps  m  his  chureh.  ,     ^  .    ^  if  he  had  not  done  so,  •  It  had  not  been  finisSd.' 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark-  This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  our  somv 

ness ;  and  blessed  bp  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful  ^^^  jeath.    Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  paTcmnt 

servants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their  of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sorted  evils ; 

liven,  in  these  precious  napers,  and  have  willingly  evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and.  which  ii 

wasted  themselves  into  these  during  monuments,  to  y^^nt,  our  own  evil  hearU  ;  temptations,  crassei,  p» 

give  light  unto  others.  secutioiis,  sicknesses,  wants,    infamies,    death  ;^ 

TI1C  sermons  of  Bishop  Ilall  disr^j  an  nncom-  these  must  in  our  courses  be  encounterad  by  the  law 

moiily  rapid  and  vehement  species  of  eloquence,  well  of  our  profession.    What  should  we  di  but  strive  and 

fitted  to  amuse  and  impress  even  the  most  listless  suflfer,  as  our  general  hath  done,  that  we  may  rdgi 

audience.    As  a  specimen,  we  gi\'e  the  following  as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  Comtummahm 

extract  from  a  discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished,*  f*f     God  and  his  angels  sit  upoD   the  ifaflfrH« 

preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  1GQ9.  of  heaven,  and  behold  us :  our  crown  is  ready ;  ear 

day  of  deliverance  shall  come ;  yea,  •  •or  redemptioa 

[Christ  Crveijlcd  Afrah  by  SinnenJ]  is  near,  when  all  tears  shall  be  wined  fVtm  cor  tijttf 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  of  f»<l^^  tha*  have  sown  in  tears  shall  reap  w  joy.    U 

the  world  were  shaken,  is  now  over.    Tfie  elders,  t^^^J^e^  time,  let  us  possess  our  souUn^ 

Pharisees,   Judas,    the    soldiers,    priests,    lAtnesses  S^^d"*   "t:?^^'!;;!**^      ?**«•  "4  "V**^/ «" 

judges,  thieves,  executioners,  dJvils.  have  all  tired  ^r^IJL^^u^n  ^^^  ^"^  N"**"^  ^"^  "\^ 

themsJlves  in  Vain  with  their  own  malice  ;  and  he  «  "^^7>,ln  lif^L^'fl^  ""^  ^"^  "**i^  ??L 

triumplis  over  them  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  :  2";.Ki°V«^i^  !?*"  JL^"^^  ;  our  glcny  ihall  bt 

his  enemies  are  vanquish^!,  his  Father  satisfied,  his  ^"""^"^  ^"*  ""^^^  '^^'^' 
ioul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  gloxy ; '  It  is  finished.'  >  It  k  i 
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Tlie  writin*^  of  cluiracUTs  was  u  fiivoiirito  npirios 
of  comiKisitii)n  anion}?  the  nnthors  of  this  iM:rioii. 
Hiiv  auccv»fully  Bislio]!  Hall  could  ^wrtray  human 
Biture,  will  appear  from  lib  character  of 

TTie  Hypocrite. 

I       An  hjpocrlte  is  the  wont  kind  of  plnjcr,  by  so  much 
that  he  acts  the  better  ))art ;  which  hath  always  two 
&ces,  ofttimes  two  hearts  ;  that  can  compose  his  foro- 
licad  to  s&rluess  and  gravity,  while  he  bids  his  heart 
be  wanton  and  careless  within,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Uaghs  within  himself  to  think  hovr  smoothly  he  hath 
ooxencd  the  beholder.  In  who^e  silent  face  are  written 
tli0  characters  of  rcli;;ion,  which  his  tonpie  and  f^s- 
tnres  pronounce,  but  his  hands  recant.     That  hath  a 
clean  face  and  garment,  with  a  foul  soul ;  whose  mouth 
belies   his   heart,   and   his   fingers   bely   his   mouth. 
Walking  early  up  into  the  city,  he  turns  into   the 
neat  church,  and  salutes  one  of  the  nillars  on  one 
Kuce,  worshipping  that  God  which  at  Jiomc  he  cares 
not  for,  while  his  eve  is  fixed  on  some  window  or  some 
passenger,  and  his  Loart  knows  not  whither  his  lips  go. 
He  rises,  and,  l<K>king  al)out  with  admiration,  com- 
plainv  of  our  frozen  charity,  commends  the  ancient. 
At  church  he  will  ever  sit  when*  he  may  l>e  seen  best, 
sod  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in 
baste,  as  if  he  ft^arcd  to  lose  that  note  ;  when  he  writes 
either  his  forgotten  errand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
his  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted  quotation, 
■ad  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it,  and  iLsks  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he 
publicly  salutes,  thanks,  praises  in  an  honest  mouth. 
lie  can  command  tears  when  he  s]ieaks  of  his  youth, 
iudeetl,  because  it  is  jiast,  not  because  it  was  sinful  ; 
himself  is  now  better,  but  the  times  are  worse.     All 
other  sins  he  reckons  up  with  detestation,  while  ho 
lores  and  hides  his  darling  in  his  l>osom  ;  all   his 
qicech  returns  to  himself,  and  every  occurrent  draws 
in  a  story  to  his  own  praise.     When  he  should  give, 
he  looks  about  him,  and  says.  Who  sees  me  ?  no  alms 
nor  prayers  full  from  him  without  a  witness  ;  In'like 
lest  Ood  should  deny  that  he  hath  reccivod  them  ; 
tnd  when  he  hath  done  (lest  the  world  should  not 
know  tt),  his  own  mouth  is  his  trumpet  to  jirrKrlaim  it. 
With  the  su]ierfluity  of  his  usury  he  builds  an  hos- 
pital, and  harl>ours  them  whom  his  extortion  hath 
■polled  ;  so  when  he  makes  many  beggars,  he  kei'jM 
Mme.     lie  tumeth  all  gnats  into  camels,  and  cares 
not  to  undo  the  world  for  a  circumstance.     Flosh  on 
s  Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his  neigh- 
bour's bed  ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  uncover  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  than  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Ood. 
When  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  be»s  a 
copy,  and  persuades  the  press.     There  is  nothing  Uiat 
he  dislikes  in  presence,  that  in  absence  he  censures 
not.   lie  comes  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  step-mother  and 
weep«,  when  he  secretly  fears  her  recovery.     He  greets 
his  friend  in  the  street  with  a  clear  countenance,  so 
fiist  a  cl'Mure,  that  the  other  thinks  he  reads  his  heart 
in  his  face  ;  and  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite  invi- 
tation of — \Vhen  will  you  come  ?  and  when  his  back 
ii  tomed,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guest ;  yet  if 
that  guest  risit  him  unfeared,  he  counterfeits  a  smiling 
welcome,  and  excuses  his  cheer,  when  closely  he  frowns 
on  his  wife  for  too  much.     He  shows  well,  and  says 
well,  and  himself  is  the  worst  thing  ho  hath.  In  brief, 
he  is  the  stranger's  saint,  the  neighbour*s  disease,  the 
blot  of  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
poppy  in  a  com  field,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a 
great  snufT,  that  in  going  out  smells  ill;  an  angel 
abroad,  a  devil  at  home ;  and  worse  when  an  angel  than 
iriicn  a  deTiL 

The  Buty-Body, 

His  estate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind ;  and,  thero- 
fore,  be  is  fain  to  mako  himself  room  in  others'  affisin, 


yet  ever  in  pretence  of  love.    No  news  can  stir  but  by 
his  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which  he  must 
not  tell.     What  every  man  ventures  in  a  Guiana 
voyage,  an<l  what  they  gainetl,  he  knows  to  a  hair. 
Whether  Holland  will  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.     No  post  can  pass  him  with- 
out afpiestioii ;  and,  rather  than  he  will  lose  the  new% 
ho  rides  liack  with  him  to  a]iposel  him  of  tidings ; 
and  then  to  the  next  man  he  mwts  he  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per- 
iixi   talc  ;  when.-with   he  so   haunteth    the  patient 
auditor,  that,  after  many  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
rather  the  consurei  of  his  manners  in  running  away, 
than   the  tedionsness   of  an    imjicrtinent   discourse. 
His  speech  is  «)ft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  he  ever  vows  to  fill  up  ere  the  con- 
cluKiuii  ;  nnd  perhaps  would  clfect  it,  if  the  other's 
car  were  as  unweariable  as  his  tongue.     If  he  see  but 
two  men  talk,  nnd  read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  rum 
to  them,  and  ask«  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
swret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  he  offers  to  tell, 
sinoe  he  may  not  hear,  wunflers  ;  and  then  falls  upon 
the  nport  of  the  Scuttish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 
taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames  ; 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissions,  is  hardly 
intntated   sileiioe.      He^  undertakes   as  much   as  he 
performx  little.   This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  he  the  guide  of  the  way  ho  knows  not ;  and  calls 
at  his  neighbour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  serranta 
arc  not  at  work.     The  market  hath  no  commodity 
which  he  prizeth  not,  and  which  the  next  table  shall 
not  hear  nriteil.     His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp* 
son's  foxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
thr  whole  fiehl  of  the  world  on  a  flame.     Himself 
l>egins  table-talk  of  his  neighlnmr  at  another's  board, 
to  whom  ho  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to 
conceal  the  reporter :  whose  choleric  answer  he  retnnt 
to  his  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition  :  so, 
as  it  uses  to  bo  done  in  the  tight  of  unwilling  mastiflb, 
he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
to  an  eaiier  conflict.    There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
c«)mmeiit  :  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  rash,  saspicious, 
dilatory.     His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  seen, 
HO  ho   increases  with   intenne<ldling.     He  harbours 
another  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
ment, asks  what  fare  is  usual  at  home,  what  hours 
arc  kept,  what  talk  posseth  at  their  meals,  what  hii 
ma^tor's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  what 
his  guests  :  and  when  ho  hath,  by  curious  inquiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spirit  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  o^*  whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a 
new.     He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen   dulness, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit  ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weaiy  of 
any  place,  as  every  place  is  wearj'  of  him  :  for,  as  he 
sets  himst'lf  on  work,  so  others  jiay  him  with  hatied ; 
anil  look,  how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.     So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  lives  without 
love,  dies  without    tears,  without    pity — sare  that 
some  say,  *  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 

SIR  TIIUXA8  OVERBITBT. 

Sir  Thomas  Overburt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Robert  Car,  the  mi- 
nion of  James  I. ;  but  having  opposed  the  faroiuv. 
ite*8  marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex* 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pnir,  and 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  ]>nisonrid 
in  the  Tower.    The  way  in  which  tliis  murder  jjfrn 
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«crw?ne<l  fn>m  justice,  k-avefl  a  foul  bl«>t  on  tho 
memory  of  the  kin|:,  ami  on  tlu*  hist«»ry  of  the  njrr. 
OverlHiry  wn>tP  two  <H(!actu'  iMK'inj«,  c*:ilk-il  77*#' 
ll'iVV,  ami  The  (%>ice  t,f  a  ll'iYf',  Imt,  tlioiiiili  popular 
at  the  time,  these  ixth  now  held  in  no  i'<tim:ition. 
cither  .is  preceptive  or  as  literary  ]»nMinctions«.  Some 
of  his  pr<»se  Characttrs,  or  *  Witty  I)esrni«tinns  of 
the  l*n>iHTties  of  Sundry  IVrsons,*  arc,  Imwever. 
excellent,  thoujjli,  like  n»any  other  pnKluctions  of 
James's  reign,  disfigureil  by  far-fetche«l  conceits. 

77,  f  Tlukrr, 


A  tinker  in  a  nH»vi-jihlc,  lor  ho  hath  n»»  a]»i«lin;r  in 
one  place  ;  hy  hi>  ni«iti«>ii  hf  ^.^atlior^  Itt-at,  iIm-hcc  his 


the  year  lc»ii2  «>f  .Tune,  like  a  now-made  hay-<ivk.  Shf 
niakc<«  hfr  hand  hanl  with  hihuiir,  ai:d  her  heart  M">fl 
witli  ]»ity  ;  and  when  \* inter  eveiiin;:''  fall  razly,  ast- 
x'w.'Z  at  her  nierry  wheel,  ^he  >!n.i'S  defiance  tu  the 
;:iddy  wheel  of  f«irtune.  She  d«-th  all  thin:_"«  ^^ith  vO 
-w<'et  a  «.'raee,  it  seem-  i^auiranee^^ill  not  -ulier  her  to 
do  ill,  heitiu  h«-r  mind  is  to  do  well.  >h''  l-i-t'm>  luT 
year'- wa;:i<  at  lu'Xt  fair,  atid  in  choi  r-in-j  her  j;T»r- 
meiits  counts  no  hravery  in  th'*  world  like  dtveiicv. 
The  irardrii  and  lK*e-hi>e  are  all  her  j»hv»:ie  jiTid  Mtr- 
;:er\,  aiid  -he  lives  the  hmp'r  fi>r  it.  ^\\v  d;tro>  "jf 
alo'ie,  and  nnt'«'ld  -heeji  in  the  nijlit,  and  t'-ar*  iic 
niann*  r  of  ill,  hecau-«'  -he  n.ean><  none  ;  \et.  t*^  -a? 


tre.th,  >t\v  i-  nrvi-r  alone,  hut  i"  >iill  aivoiupjn.iril  with 

old  -•m:-,  hoiir>i  th«  ULht-.and  |'ia\«'r-.l»ut  -h"t:  ••iii>: 

chtderic  nature.     He  -.-em-  to  W  \v\\  d.vout,  for  hi-  ,  %,  i  tl..\  haxe  their  oliieaev,  in  that  thev  are  i...t  palk-i 

life  is  a  continual  ].iU':ima::.' ;  and  -..iiieimi.  -  in  huini-     with  ii'.-uiiiL'  idh-o-.-itati^  n-.     I.a-th  ' !:.  r  .ii.  .i!ii-:.:o 


litv  jrixH  larefo.it,  ihen-in  niaKin-'  nec«--it>  a  >irtut 
Hi.<(  house  i«  a- ai.eient  it-  Tuhal  Cain"-,  and  -o  i<  a 
rcne^rade  hy  antiipiitv  ;  yx  In-  provr-  hini*<'If  a  ;ral- 
lant,  for  he  carrifs  ail  hi-  wealth  up.-n  hi-  l-ai  k  ;  or  a 
pIiiluMipher,  fi>r  he  l»ear^  :tll  hi-  -uh-taiM-o  ah'ut  him. 
From  hi>  art  wa**  niu-ic  hr-t  inxnled,  and  ihen-fi  re 
itj  he  alwnv-  funii.-hed  with  a  >"\\\i^  ti»  uhi«h  hi-  ham- 
mer keejiinj:  tune,  J»ro^es  that  ho  wa>  tho  fii-st  founth-r 
i)f  the  kettle-ilrum.     Note,  that  win  re  th.-  Le.-t  ale  is, 


-o  »ha<'t«-.  that  -in  ilare  t«  11  tie  n:  :  «  i.j\  a  I-"i:.l..\'i 
dream  i-  all  her  -u|-er:titi' n  :  that  -\w  c«  i!iHaI>  fi-r 
fear  of  ;ini:er.  Thu-  livt-  -he,  and  all  her  car-  i-.  -l.e 
may  «iie  in  the  .-prinir-timo,  to  hu^c  .-lore  of  llowcri 
.-tuck  upon  her  windin::-^heet. 

A  Fntnklin. 
His  outride  i-*  nn  ancirnt  v»-onian  of  FriLdand.  tlion-'h 


then?  Mands  hi-j  mu-ic  nio-t  up'n  erotehu-.  "ilu.  "  li'"*  »»>^i«h'  may  ijIao  arm- «' with  tin-  ho^t  <:•  ntletMai') 
?omjMinionof  hi"*  lravel>is  >oiiu' f-.ul  sun-l>'ii!.t  ijuean  :  ' '/'"^  '"'^'"^  "•'**  tho  heniM.  'Ihon-  is  no  t rurr  M-rvant 
that,  .since  the  terrilde  >ta(uto.  neante.l  Lip-;,  i-jii.  a!!d  '"  ^^•'"  i"'»'^«'  tl>aii  hii.i-ilt*.  'Ile-tuh  ho  lu-  e;a<ti'r,  he 
is  turne<i  pedhireN>.  So  mareh«- he  all  i.\er  Tn-jland  '•■».^''  "/'^  *V  ^"^  "•lAant-.  -o  f  f;- M.  hut  hf  u-jn. 
with  hi.s  ba;:  an«l  lia:.';:a:re  ;  hi-"  e..n\er-ati..n  i-  irn-  |  •'"'•^  ^^»*''  hi<  own  e\o  d-th  h-t!.  fa!t«n  hi^  r:.ok.  a«:tl 
pniveahle,  for  he  is  ever  mendiii;:.  Ih*  oh-,  ivi  -  irulv  I  '"^'*  f'-iward  all  manner  "-f  l-.u  l.andr%.  Ilo  i,  i.ir.-jl.l 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  ratlu-r  >W:\\  than  !».•;:,  '  hv  natuio  to  U-  r..iit«ut.  .1  wltii  a  litth-  :  hi-  .  wn  f  M 
in  which  he  ix  irremoveahlv  cn-tant.in  -j.ij'-.f  uhij.-  '.  .^  ««'hU  hini  l'«'th  fo..d  and  rain.oist  :  h.-  i-  pl.-.i^d  with 
01  impriwinment  ;  an<l  ?•••  >"tron_i:  an  iiniM_\  t--  i'lltn*-.— ,  I  ••"^  TS"'>n-hment  CJ...]  ^.n.U.  whiNt  o-nl.-'i-  jhittoi? 
that  in  niendinL'  one  hole,  he  had  rather  n:ake  three  i'«»»f*J<';k-,  a-  it  wvre.  N-mIi'-  aik  for  f.-oil,  nnly  t"  feed 
than  want  work;  and  when  he  hath  doji-,  he  throw-  '  th«"  H'-t  "f  "ue  nieal.  lie  i-  ne\er  hnowt-  *r.i  ■^\  to 
the  wallet  of  his  faults  behind  him.  He  oiiibracelh  I  ^i'^*' •  m>dor«'tandin.:  l'»  be  law-bound  anioi,,- ^lu:.,  \n 
naturally  ancient  customs  e..nvei-in^'  in  i.pin  fields!  like  t<»  be  hnlo-bound  amouir  hi-  bea-t<  :  tho  rhnre 
and  hm-ly  cotta;re- ;  if  he  vi'^it  eiti«-  or  towns,  \U  i".t  nndor  it,  arid  that  hueh  men  -hep  as  t:i*:.jnii  t!y 
but  to  deal  upon  the  inqM'rlVetioi.s  of  our  w<:iUer  ve—  'i"  il'  their  pillows  were  .-tufred  wiili  lawv.:-'*  jm-u- 
Aels.  Ilin  toni'uc  is  vory  voluble,  whioh,  with  cantini:,  ' '^l"^*'"*'  }^  ben  he  btiibl-,  no  p#.,ir  t(na!.t*>  .•♦■tt.i::e 
pn)VpH  him  a  linpiist.  Me  is  entcriainei!  in  evi-rv  hi:ebr- hi- j«n"-p«<t  ;  thoy  an-,  indci  d,  hi'a.'ii-s-h-.*:--, 
pliice,  but  enters  iHi  farther  than  th«- d«H,r,  t.i  a\oid  thou jh  there  bo  painted  on  the  m  no  micI  -c.j  er.ri[i- 
BUopicion.  S»me  would  take  him  to  In-  a  eowanl.  but,  •  '''"•  ^'*'  ^'^'^'t  "it-  np  late,  but  when  ho  lri:it>«  lh<« 
believe  it,  he  i«J  a  lad  of  nuttb-;  hi-  >alour  i>  cmi-  '  ha.li:or.  tho  \..w.-d  'C^'v  of  hi-  landi. ;  u.ir  n-v-  hi-  :.::y 
munly  three  iir  four  vards  lou^r^  fa-t«  ne«l  tii  a  pike  in  ''mohy,  but  whou  he  hunt-  the  hare;  n.  r  ->{b»!. 'v, 
the  end  fi»r  llyinr:  olf.  lie  i-  vor_\  pnoidint.  f..r  he  \*"^  whon  he  -ott«'ih  -narc;  for  the  -nipo.  .  r  pit f.  IN 
will  fi^dit  with  biit  one  ail  once,  ami  then  al-o  he  had  ^"^  ^'"'  bl-okbird  ;  nor  op].r»<»ion,  l-'.jt  whm  i:i  tho 
rather  suhniit   than   be  cMinted  ob-tinate.     Tti  con-     "'""i^i  '"1   -'niy  he  ir«.e«i  to  the  nt'xt   ri\or  a!.d -h:'.>r4 


elude,  if  he  Vcape'nbuni  an<l  Ihmbury,  he  dies  u 
beggar. 

Ttie  Fair  inuJ  lhii>p\i  MUlmaid. 


Is  a  country  wench,  that  i-  -o  fur  from  makin;.'  her- 
self Inrautiful  by  art,  that  om-  hmk  'if  hers  i-  able  to 
put  all /mv-;,A //.</«•  out  of  munt.  nance.  Slu-  know-,  a 
lair  bwik  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  eoninieml  \iitue, 
therefore  mind-  it  not.     All  hor  ixeilb  n,*^  -tand  in 

her  W)  silently,  as  if  thev  ha«l -t. dill  upon  hi-r  without  i  ,  .-^ 

herkmmliHl-e.     The  linin-  ..f  her  api.anl    which  is     """'*'  I''' •»^f  "*  "'"'  '"•"■*'  rr.f.table.     II.   j.  b-i-l  j-ar.-!- 

herHelf,isfurlK.tterthan«.ut-idesofti..»u  :  forthoUL-h     "'"""^  ^'"""  ^"'"'•••!''  th.u-h  he  h-dd  by  mver  «.o 


his  •.hoop.  lie  allow-  of  lio:i««-Jt  pa-time,  and  thi;  k< 
not  the  boiH's  of  the  dead  anything  brui^'d,  or  the 
worse  for  it.  thouirh  the  country  la«!-e-  datice  in  the 
church\ard  after  cA en— (.ii::.  Ib'ek-Monday,  aial  the 
wake  in  summor,  .-hroxinif",  the  wakeful  catches  on 
Chri.-fnia— e\e,  the  hoky,  i^r  seod-cake,  the-e  he  Vtarly 
keej»««,  v«t  hold-  them  no  relics  of  I'ojiory.  llt«'i-  iiiit 
So  in«|ui-itiAo  at'nr  new^  dt  rived  froju  the  ]*ri>y-cl«  -*t, 
win  n  tho  liiiilini'  an  every  of  hawk-  in  hi-  own'un  cud, 
e'r  the  f-alin::  i-f  ae'oli  eou-r  etf  a;:'  o  1  -train,  a-'  tnlit  ia 


fore,  with  I'hanticher,  her  dame'i  ciK-k,  ami  at  nhiht 
m<dii  the  iamb  h(r  curt'tir.  In  milkin;:  a  <'ow,  and 
ttraining  the  teats  throu«rh  her  fm^om,  it  s<H»ms  that 
BO  sweet  a  Uiilk-pnw  makt^  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  m»vcr  came  alnumd-frlore  or  are>matic  ointment  on 
her  \mln\  to  taint  it.  The  geddeel  ea.-s  e.f  ceini  fall  and 
kiss  her  fwt  when  she  reaps  them,  .is  if  thev  wisheel 
to  be  bound  and  hni  priiiemers  by  the  same  h'and  that 
itiltd  them.    Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scents  all 


JOHN  IIAIILK. 

Jons  Kaulk,  bishop  of  Worcester,  aiid  afterwards 
of  Sali.Kbury,  was  a  very  feucce.s>ful  writer  in  the 
same  dcpartnuiit.  He  was  a  man  ejf  jrreat  learniuf; 
anei  elexim  nee,  extremely  agn-eable  and  faci  ti.ius  in 
eonversatie»n,  and  i)f  such  excellent  imiral  anel  reli- 
gious qualities,  that  (in  the  langua^'e  of  Walton) 
there  had  lived  since  tlie  death  of  Kielmnl  Hooker 
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no  man  '  whom  God  had  bletsed  with  more  inno- 
cent wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning,  or  m  more 
pious,  peaceable,  primitive  temper.*  He  was  at  one 
period  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles,  with 
whom  he  went  into  exile  during  the  civil  war,  after 
being  deprived  of  his  whole  property  for  his  adhe- 
i  rence  to  the  royal  cause.  Bishop  Earle  was  a  native 
of  Tork,  where  he  was  bom  in  1601 ;  and  his 
death  took  place  in  1665.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  Mloroeotmograpky,  or  a  Piece  of  the  World 
J>i$eo9ered,  in  Enayt  and  CharacUrt,  published  about 
1628,  and  which  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  parti- 
culars illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Among  the  characters  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 
quary, a  Carrier,  a  Player,  a  Pot-poet,  a  University 
Ihin,  and  a  Clown.    We  shall  give  the  last. 

S%e(Xowm^ 

The  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his 
ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lie  fallow  and  untilled. 
He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not 
enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.    He  seems  to  have 
the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his  conversa- 
tion  is   among  beasts,  and  his  talons  none  of  the 
shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  loves  not 
■allets.     His  hand  ^ides  tne  plough,  and  the  plough 
his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  ana  land -mark  is  the  very 
mound  of  his  meditations.    He  expostulates  with  his 
oxen  veiy  understandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 
with  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way, 
he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  hia  hante 
be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour's  con- 
templation.   His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched 
roof,  distinguished  from  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
that  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  long  since 
washed  through,  but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon 
on  the  inside,  whidi  has  hung  there  from  his  grand- 
sire's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
much  as  at  his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  yon  ma^  hope  to  stave  the  guard 
oir  sooner.    His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 
which  he  takes  from  his  landloid,  and  refers  it  wholly 
to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 
Christian,  to  his  power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where 
he  is  capable  only  of  two  pravers,  for  rain  and  fair 
weather.     He  M>prchends  God's  blessings  only  in  a 
good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but 
on  good  ground.    Sundav  he  esteems  a  day  to  make 
merry  in,  and  thinks  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 
evening  prayer,  where  he  walks  veiy  solemnly  after 
service  with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen- 
sures the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with 
his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 
salutation  commonly  some  blunt  curse.    He  thinks 
nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry,  from 
which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has 
some  thrifty  hob-nail  proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse. 
He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day, 
where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk 
with  a  good  consciencew  Ho  is  sensible  of  no  calamity 
but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  overflowing  of 
a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plasue 
that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled,  and 
if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it 
will,  he  cares  not 

OWEN  FBLLTSAM. 

Owx3r  Felltham,  the  author  of  a  work  of  great 

merit,  entitled  Resolvei ;  JOitine,  Morale  and  Political, 

is  a  writer  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  what- 

Ttf  it  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  a  family  of 


three  children,  and  that  his  father  was  a  Suffolkman. 
The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  *  Resolvefl' 
is  uncertain;  but  the  second  edition  appeared  in 
1638,  and  to  popular  did  the  book  continQe  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  had  reached  tii^ 
twelfth  edition  in  1709.  Subsequently,  it  f^  into 
oblirion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Gumming,  of 
the  Board  of  Contrd.  It  consists  of  essays  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  tl^e  author,  who 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  tonaa 
resolutions  at  Uie  end  of  each  essay.  Both  in  su^ 
stance  and  in  manner,  the  work  in  many  plaeei 
bean  a  considerable  resemblanoe  to  the  essays  dt 
Bacon.  Pelltham's  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  vigo* 
rous,  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject!  t 
sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasion* 
ally  chargeable  with  prolixity,  superabundaooe  d 
illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  loosenett 
of  expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  religioafl  and  liurdl 
principle. 

[Moderaiiim  ta  Ori^."] 

I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend ;  when,  taking  him  up  to  the  top  of  a  turret, 
overlooking  all  the  piled  buildings,  he  bids  him  think 
how  manv  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  houses 
since  their  fmming — ^how  many  are,  and  how  manr 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to  leave  the  world*s  calami- 
ties, and  mourn  but  for  his  own.  To  moum  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  moum  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret,  for  that  we  smile 
in  woes. 

Silence  was  a  full  answer  in  that  philosopher,  that 
bein^  asked  what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said 
nothmg,  tumed  him  round,  and  vanished. 

ILimitatum  of  Human  Kntnekdge,1 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the 
land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little,  and  easily  riewed ;  but, 
still  as  you  go,  it  gajMih  witii  a  wider  bank ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  wbile  it  is  oa 
both  sides  set  with  trees,  and  the  bmraties  of  varioua 
flowers.  But  still  the  further  vou  follow  it,  the  deep«r 
and  the  broader  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in 
the  unfathomed  ocean  ;  there  yon  see  mors  water,  but 
no  shore — no  end  <tf  tiiat  liquid  iluid  vastness.  I« 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  ot 
her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  seoond 
causes ;  but,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but 
the  puzzle  of  the  soul,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  mmd's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that 
we  may  dissect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  «C  the  Une 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  more  will  ever  restj^  ii^^oh  man  cannot  die* 
cover. 

[Againa  Rtadt^eui  to  JSJbe  Qfhwe.]  ^ 

We  make  ourselves  more  injuria  .than  are  oflfhted 
us;  they  many  times  pass  fi)r  wronn  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the  heari  of 
him  that  speaketh.  The  ayprshension  of  wrcmg  hurts  • 
more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by 
falsely  making  ourselves  patients  of  wrong,  we  be- 
come the  trae  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's  mind,  be- 
yond his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtfiil 
indignity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofb  that  cany 
weight  and  oonrictkm  with  thsou    Words  do  some- 
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times  flj  from  tho  tongue  that  the  heart  did  neither 
hatch  nor  harbour.  While  we  thinli  to  rcven^  an 
injuiy,  we  manj  times  b^n  one  ;  and,  afler  that, 
repent  our  miiioonceptiona.  In  thin^  that  may  hare 
ft  double  sense,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  in- 
tended ;  so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and 
yiSctneis. 

Qf  hnng  Orer-valued, 

Let  me  have  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may  or- 
derly manage  niysclf  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  never 
care  to  be  pointed  at,  with  a  that  i.y  hf.  1  wish  not  to  bo 
esteemed  wiser  than  usual ;  thoy  that  are  so  do  belter 
in  concealing  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  I 
hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  over-valued  than  under  ; 
ibr  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with 
prMse,  while  the  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
former  has  more  present  honour,  but  less  safety :  the 
latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  re- 
nown is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing,  quiet.  There 
is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  ovor-praifie  a  man  :  for 
if  his  worth  prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak 
him,  his  own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his 
honour. 

AgaiMt  Detraction, 

In  some  dispoisitions  there  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
lelres  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent ;  f>o  that,  when 
they  hear  one  justh*  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues,  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
clear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  myste- 
rious silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightcMt  glory. 
Surely,  if  wo  considered  detraction  to  procco<i,  as  it 
docs,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
VLB  £ur  more  honour,  than  underhandcdly  seeking  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  show  that  we  loved 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  in  ourselves. 
It  IS  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man  to  make  his 
t(»igue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know 
of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our- 
telrct  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having' the  charity 
to  conceal  them  ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter  or  encou- 
rage them  in  their  failings.  Hut  to  relate  anything 
we  may  know  against  our  neighbour,  in  his  absence, 
ifl  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will  not  con- 
demn him  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and  society,  who 
tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend  to  the  public  and 
ill-natured  world!  When  two  friends  part,  they 
riiould  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  keys.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to 
hia  neighbour*!  errors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. 

Cf  Neglect. 

Then  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  pro{)erly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unplea- 
lant  and  disgusting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
nut  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  her  best  re- 
■olntions.  What  nature  made  for  use,  for  strength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  ctmverts  to  trouble,  wcak- 
nCH,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  and  dis- 
CMes  will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be,  yet  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
CMC  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  dis- 
coloured. Take  the  weedcrs  from  the  FioraUum  >  and 


a  very  little  time  will  diange  it  to  a  wilderness,  and 
tuni  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men  into 
a  habitation  for  vermin.     Our  life  is  a  warfare ;  and 
we  ought  not,  while  pawing  through  it,  to  sleep  with- 
out a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scout,     lie  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposes  himself 
to  »uri>rise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary.     The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  decay; 
and  if  we  do  nut  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  too 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good  which 
grfiw.H  within  them.     With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  dis- 
turb the  nnnd*s  fair  i>cace.     Mocarius  did  penance  for 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.     Like  the  Jcwinh  touch 
of  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  requires  puri- 
fication.    Man  is  like  a  watch  ;  if  evening  and  morn- 
ing he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circumspec- 
tion, he  is  unprofitable  and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead. 
If  the  inNtruinent  be  not  truly  set,  it  will  be  hanh 
and  out  of  tunc ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  eveiystiiDf 
does  not  perform  his  fiart.    Surely,  without  a  anion 
to  God,  we  cannot  be  secuix;  or  well.    Can  he  bo  happy 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  !    To  be  united  to  Oodf 
we  muht  be  influenced  by  his  gr>odness,  and  strive  to 
imitate  his  perfections.      Diligence  alone  is  a  good 
patrimony  ;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune. 
<.)no  presences  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  death,  if 
the  dissolution  of  all.     The  industrious  bee,  by  her 
sedulity  in  sunmier,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But 
the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive,  but  bootee 
and  punished. 

No  Man  Can  he  Good  to  All, 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  some  have 
thought  him  honest  anil  afforded  him  love ;  nor  ever 
any  so  good,  but  some  have  thought  him  evil  and 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmatical  as  that  they  an 
not  honest  to  some ;  and  few,  again,  arc  so  just,  U 
that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal :  either  the  ign<h 
ranee,  the  envy,  or  the  {uirtiality  of  those  that  judge^ 
do  constitute  a  various  man.  Nor  can  a  man  in  him- 
self always  appear  alike  to  all.  In  fioine,  nature  hatk 
invested  a  disparity  ;  in  souic,  report  hath  fore-blinded 
judgment ;  and  in  some,  accident  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
posing us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  varia* 
tion  of  the  bodies'  humours ;  or,  perhaps,  not  any  of 
these.  The  soul  is  oflen  led  by  secret  motions ;  and 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  There  are  impulsive  pri- 
vacies which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  the  par* 
liamcntal  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  reason,  and  thi 
common  sense  ;  as  if  there  were  some  hidden  beauty, 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  can  see; 
and  this,  too,  mure  ]>owerful  at  one  time  than  another, 
rndiscovered  influences  please  us  now,  with  what  nt 
would  sometimes  contemn.  1  have  come  to  the  same 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a  free  exprcssi« 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath  left  me 
unsalutc<l  at  all  ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  beea 
certain  of  his  sound  afiection  ;  and  have  found  thii| 
not  an  intended  neglect,  but  an  indisposeduess,  or  a 
mind  seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins  tho  mo- 
tions of  the  stirring  mind.  Like  men  that  walk  in 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  wc  neither  know  whither 
nor  how. 

Meditation. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glam ;  whcrel)/, 
in  her  long  remove,  she  disccmeth  (lod,  as  if  he  were 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  bio  whole 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souU ;  and 
even  this  world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  oomcwhal 
to  be  cared  fur.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  floariih 
where  execution  fullows sound  advisements;  ao  is  man| 
when  contem])lation  is  seconded  by  action.    Coatca" 
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Diation  ^enentes;  action  propagates.  Without  the 
fint,  the  Utter  is  defectire ;  without  the  last,  the 
fint  is  but  ahortiTe,  and  embiyous.  Saint  Bernaid 
compares  contemplation  to  Rachel,  which  was  the 
more  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more 
fruitful.  I  will  neither  alwavs  be  busy,  and  doing ; 
nor  erer  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought  Yet  that 
which  Bome  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call  the  sweetest 
part  of  mj  life,  and  that  is,  my  thinking. 

PBTBBHETUN. 

Among  those  clerical  adhcrcnt.s  of  the  king,  who, 
like  Bishop  Earle,  were  despoiled  of  their  goodn  by 
the  parliament^  was  Peter  Hetlin,  bom  near  Ox- 
ford in  1600.  This  industrious  writer,  who  figures 
at  once  as  a  geographer,  a  divine,  a  poet,  and  a 
historian,  composed  not  fewer  than  thirty -seren 
publications,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
IS  his  Mieroeoimut,  or  a  Deteription  of  tks  Cheat 
World,  first  printed  in  1621.  As  a  historian,  he 
displays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
bigot,  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  ciyil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
Ibigotten,  were  much  read  in  the  screnteenth  cen- 
tury, and  portions  of  them  may  still  be  perused  with 
pleasure  After  the  Restoration,  his  health  suffered 
so  much  from  disappointment  at  the  neglect  of  his 
claims  for  preferment  in  the  church,  that  he  died 
soon  after,  in  1662.  In  a  narrative  which  he  pub- 
lished of  a  six  weeks'  tour  to  France  in  1625,  he 
gives  the  following  humorous  description  of 

iThe  French  J] 

The  present  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Gaul, 
moulded  into  a  new  name :  as  rash  ho  is,  as  head- 
strong, and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you 
shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon 
the  first  sight  of  him,  you  shall  have  him  as  familiar 
as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
hour's  conference  you  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
second  unbutton  hiin,  the  third  pumps  him  dir  of  all 
hia  secrets,  and  he  eives  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal 
them  •  sub  sigillo  confessionis  * — [*  under  the  seal  of 
confension*]  ;  when  yoxi  hare  learned  this,  you  may 
lay  him  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serviceable.  If 
you  have  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 
ac(^uaintance  (a  favour  which  he  confcsscth,  and  I 
believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  oO>  himself  will  make 
the  first  separation:  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find  out  somebody  else 
to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him  well  ;  he  is  a  gar- 
ment whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  days 
toi^ther,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 
'Familiare  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remittere' — [*  It  is 
usual  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  faults*],  saith 
Velleius  of  all;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this 
people.  He  is  very  kind-hearted  to  himself,  and 
thinketh  himself  as  free  from  wants  as  he  is  full  ;  so 
much  he  bath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
thinketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.  In  this  private 
self-conceitediieas  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not 
the  English,  and  contemneth  the  German  ;  himself  Is 
the  only  courtier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
his  own  glass  which  he  seeth  in.  Out  of  this  conceit 
of  his  own  excellency,  and  portly  out  of  a  shallowness 
of  brain,  he  is  very  liable  to  exceptions ;  the  least 
distaste  that  can  be  draweth  his  sword,  and  a  minute's 

Knse  sheatheth  it  to  your  hand  ;  afterwards,  if  you 
nt  him  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kindly, 
and  cry,  semteMr.  In  this  one  thing  they  are  wonder- 
fhliy  like  the  deril ;  meekness  or  submission  makes 
them  insolent ;  a  little  resistance  putteth  them  to 
their  heels,  or  makes  them  your  spaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  vanity 
in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  yoa 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  wiUi  us. 
Their  beef  ther  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  thai 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  di&,  would  ba 
thought  hero  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  hatch.   A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.   Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  sudi  as  the  king  found  in  SootUnd ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the 
kitchen  wench.    I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neal 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.    Ther  have  (as  gene- 
rally have  all  this  nation)  good  nmcies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  puff-pastes,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.     Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.    It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.    That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for 
a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting.    When  you  are  risen, 
if  you  can   dignt  the  sluttishness  of  the  cookery 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  trust 
vou  in  a  garrison.    Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.    At  a  mass,  in 
CoidelienP  church  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  papists, 
even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  faith  was 
celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  have 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laughing  to  Pluto. 

"Hie  French  language  is,  indeed,  vexy  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cutting 
and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  fall 
off  the  tongue  very  volubly  ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  elegant  than  copious  ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  v>t  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It 
expresseth  very  much  of  itself  in  the  action  ;  the  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  ^raoe, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic.  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scoffing ; 
and  very  full  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  complimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  vil- 
lage hath  his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  beuite  de  cow; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  of 
Cond^ 

{FrewA.  Lore  of  Dcmcing.} 

At  my  being  there,  the  sport  was  dancing,  an  exer- 
cise much  used  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
affect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  age  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smihng  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  For 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentrv,  but  also  age  and  beggary ;  old  wives, 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  ground  without  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyanoe 
and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  that  they  had  beoi 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  dancing-days  should  never  be  d<me. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged,  that  a  swift  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  them  into  nakedness,  and  they, 
also,  most  violent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a 
measure.  To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  al 
home,  or  the  penuadiag  of  them  to  work  when  thev 
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bean]  the  fiddle,  bkd  been  a  tuk  too  umrieldj  for  hy  tlic  publication  of  a  Latin  work  on  tbe  idi 
Hercules.  In  Ihii  miitUTC  of  agr  »nil  oondiliou,  did  of  tlie  SjriaiH,  and  more  dpecialir  on  the  In 
ire  obMTTC  them  at  their  pulitiie  ;  the  ngi  bciui;  m    duitie*  mentioned  in  tliu  Olrl  TeitwncnL  In  Ul 


tcrchuicrablT  mingled  with  fmh  bcautiei,  that  }' 
oiiM  tkvu'lh.      '-■-'-  ■---  -^ 


id  wrinkled  brom  hi  iu-    pi^oniiance,  ^  HUUn/af  Tidei  (I6ia},b7  )• 
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fortune)  ;  an  fur  thow  of  both  Mxn  vhich  wer 
gcthcT[isi<t  Mtion,  they  had  nusrd  thcniaelTn  (o  be 
nrricd  thither  in  Ibsir  chain,  and  trod  tbe  meaauna 
with  tbrit  cjna. 

UloUaad  and  iU  Mabila^i.J 

The  eountry  for  the  mwt  part  lielh  rrtr  low, 
luaomuch  that  thcj  are  fain  to  foncr  it  with  bunks 
and  rampartu,  to  ke»p  out  the  ko,  and  to  Rstraiii 
riven  wiihin  their  bounds :  >u  that  in  many  iilacn 
one  iiiaj  nee  the  sen  far  abote  the  laud,  and  yet  re- 
pulsed with  IhoK  banks  ;  and  is  witbal  so  fmny  and 
full  of  niarthes.  that  they  arc  forced  to  trench  it  with 
innuniciable  dikes  and  ehanncK  to  make  it  finn  land 
and  lit  fur  dwelling  ;  vet  not  m  limi  to  bear  cither 
tiMS  or  much  grain,  fiut  nuch  is  the  industry  of  the 
peojile,  and  the  tnule  th?y  diiTc,  that  barii^  little  or 
no  corn  of  their  own  growth,  they  do  proride  them- 
selves elsewhere  ;  not  only  niHicient  fur  tlirir  own 
spendinp,  but  wherewith  to  tupply  their  nei;!hbou»  : 
liaving  no  timber  of  their  own,  they  upend  more 
timber  in  building  ghipis  and  fencinc  their  water- 
eouncj,  than  any  coutitiy  in  the  world  :  huTing  no 
wine,  they  drink  more  than  the  people  of  the  coiintry 
where  it  groweth  naturally  i  and,  Anally,  huvinj; 
nritlier  flax  nor  wool,  tliey.inakc  more  cloth,  of  both 
■ortu,  than  in  all  the  countries  in  the  worbl,  except 
Prance  and  Kngland. 

The  preneut  inhabitant'  are  generally  given  to  tea- 
tAriug  Utcs,  eo  that  it  is  thouglit  that  in  IIoIUikI,  Zea- 
land, and  Wert  1'rie.land,  there  arc  2500  shiiw  of  war  to  the  siile  of  those  wlio  quetlion  the  flitlne  li, 
and  burden  ;  the  women  for  the  moxt  port  Ubnrinus  the  church  to  that  Dind,  bo  gilTe  frreni  olflnce' 
in  making  Htnflii.  Nay,  vouwill  hardlyMe  a  child  of  demy,  at  wlmsc  instiiiiatiiiii  tbe  kin?  summon 
four  years  of  age  that  i»  not  kept  to  work,  and  made  author  to  liis  prcsctHt  Alul  rcpriinnnded  liin 
to  cam  it!  own  living,  to  the  great  commciidiLiiun  of  was,  morvovLT,  oaUiil  itetnni  several  incnihers  i 
their  p>jrernnicnL  The  gieatest  of  their  iiatuml  fimniilable  liiKh  Cumniissiiia  court,  who  exti 
coniiuoditics  U  butter  and  checw  ;  of  which,  besidri  ftMni  him  a  written  dechirBlion  of  sorrow  fur 
that  infinit'i  plenty  which  they  spend  in  their  oim  lie  had  dom:,  wilhciut,  howcnir,  anv  retrailion 
houHK.andBmungit  theirgarrisomi,  theyaell  asmucb  oiiinimt.  Svvcral  njHk*  appcarc<\  but  tii  Ihi 
unto  other  countries  as  comes  to  ten  thousand  cruwna  was  iii<t  idlowcd  to  publish  a  rtjtrimlcr.  Durii 
per  annum,  llv  which  nirniis,  and  by  the  grcutncru  gulMcqucnt  lurt  of  hw  lllv,  SvUvn  slmwcd  bul 
of  their  filth  trade,  iipokcn  of  before,  they  arc  grown  no  respect  fi>r  Ills  ch-rical  contemiHir.iriut.  wIhw 
wealthy  on  the  land,  and  >o  powcr(\il  at  sea,  that  as  duct  Iw  ilccnivd  amipant  and  iqiprcniiTe.  Ni 
Flandere  hrrctuforowiu  taken  for  all  the  Ni'thcrland!',  he  hing  waiit  an  omiiirianily  of  showing;  thai 
•o  now  Holland  is  taken  generally  for  all  the  pro-  tynumy  wasas  littU'tii  his  lastcaaccclcaiaatia 
Tincea  confederated  in  a  league  against  the  Spaniard,  binng  cimtultcd  by  the  porliatnoiit  in  1631,  on 
sioii  of  the  dispute  with  Juincs  MinceminB 
jonx  BEUiKM.  powers  and  priviUgca.  be  spoke  so  fr«dy  on  fl 

polar  side,  and  timk  ai>  pnunincDt  a  part  in  dn 

One  of  the  most  iParneJ  writers,  and  at  the  same  up  the  spirited  pnitcslntinn  of  parliament,  tli 
time  ninspicuous  politind  characters  of  the  time,  snlfercd  a  abort  isinflncmcnt  in  cnniequpnca  i 
was  Jon M  SixDEN,  a  lawyer  of  activ<!  and  viginous  royul  dispU'asnre.  As  a  membcrof  p.irliamcnl 
character.  lie  was  biim  of  reputublu  parcntaitc  in  In  this  mid  in  the  sutneflueot  reign,  lie  nail 
1584.  After  being  educated  at  Chichester  and  Ox-  to  defend  tlie  lilierty  of  the  iie>>tde,  insomod 
font,  Ik  studied  law  in  I^nilon,  and  pulillslicd  in  nn  one  occusiiui  In-  waa  committed  to  the  Tow 
the  Latin  language,  between  1607  and  1010,  acre-  tbe  eharttu  of  sedition.  In  1040.  when  the 
ml  historical  and  enliqaarian  works  rchitivu  to  hia  llirliament  met,  he  waa  un:mimuusly  elected  r 
native  country.  These  ncquin-d  for  him,  bcsiilcl  tburepnscnlalives  of  Oxford  university,  but  tl 
cansidenible  reputation,  the  esteem  and  ft'icnd>bip  still  opiKisin^  tlw  abuses  iind  opprcaiions  ot ' 
oT  Cimilen,  Spelmnn,  Sir  [{obcrt  Cotton,  Ben  Jim-  tlie  people  (.nimiiljiinni,  lie  was  pverw  to  ei 
ma.  Browne,  and  also  of  Drayton,  to  whose '  Rily-  mcnsures,  and  desirous  lo  pivvent  the  power  i 
olbion*  he  fUmisheil  notes.  By  Milton  he  is  spoken  of  swonl  from  fklling  into  the  hniKis  of  cither  ' 
M  'thedlief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  tliishmiL'  Finding  hiscxertionstowanlotraciTilwarup 
Hit  Ltrecst  English  work,  A  Trratiu  on  Til/a  oj  iiig,  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  liimsi>ir  as  mi 
BotKmr,  waa  puUislittd  in  iGll,  and  stiU  continues  a  possible  fhmi  public  life.  While  in  [MuHane 
itaodardBiitnority  n.'si>ecting  tbcdegrccsof  noldlitr  constantly  cmployeil  hit  inBucnec  in  belulf  of 
•ndgentr^ln  Kngland.  and  the  origin  of  such  dis-  iiigundkitnu.ilmen,aiidperii>mK.-dgrvatserTl 
tliKlions  in  other  enuntriea  In  iei7  his  fame  was  birth  univemitiea.  In  I G4»  be  was  appointed  I 
(rGatlycstuuded,bothat  homcandoaUiecoutinent,    of  the  recunls  in  the  Tower.    Mcanwluli^  hia ' 
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the  Roman  Catliolic  chun-h  apjuand  to  him  to  be 
best  eiititUKl.  For  stmic  time  utter  this,  ho  stii<lied 
at  the  JoKuita*  college  nt  Douny;  hut  his  friciuls  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  ( ).\luni,  where,  after  addi- 
tional study  of  tlie  points  f>f  difTereiicre,  he  dccl;ire<l 
In  favour  of  the  Pnitestant  faitli.  This  drtur  him 
into  several  controversies,  in  wliiih  he  emi)loyed 
the  arpunjcnts  tliat  were  afterwards  nietli<xiicnlly 
itati^l  in  his  fanums  w<»rk  iiititU-d  The  livlhjwn  of 
the  Protectant*  a  Sij'tr  ^Voif  t)  hHilration^  puMishcd  in 
1637.  This  treatise,  vhieh  has  ]ilaeed  its  author  in 
the  first  rank  of  religions  controversialists,  is  con- 
lidered  a  model  of  in-r^jiieuous  n^asonin};,  and  one 
of  tlie  ablest  defences  of  the  IVotestant  cause.  The 
author  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
to  which  npivaloujilit  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes; that  no  cluirch  is  infallible;  and  that  the 
apostles*  cree<l  embraces  all  the  nwessary  points 
of  faith.  The  latitudinarianism  of  'Chillingworth 
brought  upon  him  the  ap])ellations  of  Arian  and 
Socinian  ;  and  his  cliaractcr  for  orthoiloxy  was  still 
l\irther  shaken  by  his  refusal  to  accept  t>f  prefer- 
ment, on  c(Midition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  scruples  having,  however,  been  over- 
ccmie,  lie  was  promoted,  in  IC.38,  to  the  chancellor- 
Bhip  of  Salisbury.  During  the  civil  war,  he  zealously 
adhered  to  the  royal  ]»arty,  and  even  acted  as  en- 
gineer at  the  siege  of  (Iloncester  in  1C43.  He  die<l 
in  the  succeeding  year.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  wjw 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  lias  drawn  the  following 
character  of  this  eminent  divine  : — *  He  was  u  man 
of  so  gn.>at  a  subtilty  of  underhtanding,  and  so  rare 
a  temi)er  in  deliatc,  that,  as  it  was  inii>ossiblc  to 
provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  man's  self  from  In-ing  a  little  discom- 
posed by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument, 
and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  fiu.'ility,  and  a 
grt'at  advantage  over  all  the  men  T  ever  knew.' 
Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  allusion  to  the  changes  of 
his  own  faith,  Chillingworth  s.ays — '  I  know  a  man, 
that  of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  rai)ist,  and 
the  day  that  he  did  so,  was  convicted  in  conscience 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  w:is  an  error.  The  same 
man  afterwards,  upon  l)etter  consideration,  lK;camc 
a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
firmed Protestant.  And  yet  this  man  thinks  him- 
self no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a 
traveller,  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
▼ay  to  some  remote  city,  did  yet  mistake  it^  and 
after  find  his  ern)r  and  iuncnd  it.  Nay,  he  stands 
u^ion  his  justification  so  far,  as  to  maintain  that  liis 
alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also  fn)m  you,  by 
God's  mercy,  were  the  most  sjilisfactory  a<!t ions  to 
himsc-lf  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories 
that  ever  he  obtained  over  himself,  and  his  afflictions, 
in  those  things  which  in  this  world  are  most  pre- 
cious.* In  the  same  liberal  sjiirit  are  written  the 
following  X)assages,  extracted  from  his  great  work : — 

[Against  the  Emjtloifment  of  Force  hi  Pi  VHjhn.  ] 

T  have  luanic-d  from  the  ancient  fathei-s  of  the 
church,  that  nothing  is  more  o^^tios't  religion  tlinn  to 
force  religion  ;  and  of  St  Paul,  the  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare  arc  not  carnal.  And  great  reason  ; 
for  hunnin  violence  may  mnkc  men  counterfeit,  but 
cannot  make  thcni  believe,  and  is  therefore  fit  for 
nothing  hut  to  breed  fonn  wit]u>nt  and  atheism  with- 
in. Desides,  if  this  nieans  of  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace any  religion  were  generally  uied  (as,  if  it  may 
bt»  justly  used  in  any  jdace  by  those  thi«t  have  power, 
and  think  thev  hiivo  truth,  certainly  they  cannot  with 
reaKin  «ler»3',  i*\\i  that  it  may  bo  use*!  in  every  place 
by  those  that  have  jHiwer  as  well  as  they,  and  think 
tacy  have  truth  as  well  as  they),  what  could  follow  but 


the  maintenance,  p«.Tha]w,  of  truth,  but  pcrhapf  onlj 
the  profe^sion  of  it,  in  ouf  place,  and  the  opprcMion  M 
it  in  a  hundi-r-d  !  What  will  follow  from  it  bat  the 
pri'scrvatioii,  jicradveiiture,  (f  unity,  but,  pcmdven- 
ture,  only  cf  nitiformity,  in  particular  states  aod 
churches  ;  but  the  imniortnli>ing  the  p-catcr  and 
more  himentable  divl>ions  cf  Christendom  and  the 
world  {  And,  there-fun',  what  can  follow  from  it  bat, 
perhajis,  in  the  judgment  of  carnal  policy,  the  tern- 
icnil  iH'nelit  and  truni|uillity  of  temporal  state*  and 
kingdoms,  but  the  infinite  pri'judice,  if  not  the  deso- 
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l.ition,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  t 


Butthej 


that  know  there  is  a  King  of  kings,  and  I^rd  of  lords, 
by  whose  will  aTuI  pleas>ure  kinpi  and  kingdouis  stand 
and  fall,  they  know  that  to  no  king  or  state  anything 
can  be  profitable  which  is  unjust ;  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  unjust  than  to  force  weak  men, 
by  the  profession  of  a  relipon  which  they  believe  not, 
to  lose  their  own  ctenial  happiness,  out  of  a  ^'ain  and 
needless  fear  lest  they  may  possibly  disturb  their  tem- 
poral quietness.  There  is  no  danger  to  any  state  from 
any  man's  o]iininn,  unless  it  l>e  such  an  opinion,  by 
which  disolK?dience  to  authority,  or  impiety,  is  taught 
or  liccn^ed  (uhich  sort,  1  confess,  may  justly  bt 
punished  as  well  as  other  faults),  or  unless  this  san- 
guinary doctrine  be  joined  with  it,  that  it  is  lawiul 
for  him  by  hninan  violence  to  enforce  others  to  it 
Therefore,  if  Pplto^tants  did  ofl'er  violence  to  other 
men's  conscience'*,  and  compel  them  to  embrace  their 
refonnation,  I  excus^c  them  not. 

[Riason  inuift  he  appealed  to  in  iKtiiffioiu  J)iie*$tumL] 


But  you  that  would  not  have  men  follow  their 
son,  what  woubl  vou  have  them  follow  t  their passioni^ 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold  !  No,  yoa 
Bay ;  you  would  have  them  follow  authority.  Is 
CJod's  name  let  them  ;  we  also  would  have  them  fol- 
low authority  ;  for  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  univo^ 
sal  tnidition  that  wc  would  have  them  bc'lieve  Scrip* 
ture.  Ihit  then,  as  for  the  authority  which  you  woold 
have  them  follow,  you  will  U  t  them  sec  reason  why 
they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  go  a  littte 
about — to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  ts 
come  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that  which  you  condemn 
in  others?  It  being,  indeed,  a  plain  impomtbility for 
any  man  to  submit  his  reason  but  to  reason  ;  for  ht 
that  doth  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  think  him- 
self to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  authority. 

A  collection  of  nine  sermons,  preached  by  Chfl- 
lingworth  l>efore  Charles  L,  has  been  iVcqnently 
printCHl.  From  one  of  these  we  select  the  following 
animated  expostulation  with  his  noble  hearers : — 

lAt/aiiist  DueliiHjJ] 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  [of  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries] re<*eived  in  the  world  ?  What  couusiel  wouU 
men,  and  thoec  none  of  the  woKt  sort,  give  thee  is 
such  a  ca.-c  ?  How  would  the  s<iberest,  discrcetrsli 
wcll-bre<l  Chri'^tian  advise  thee  ?  Why,  thus :  If 
thv  brother  or  thv  neighl>our  Itave  offered  thee  an 
injury,  or  an  affront,  forgive  him  f  Dy  no  mcaiUi 
thou  art  utteilv  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  with 
the  world,  if  tliou  dost  forgive  him.  What  is  to  lit 
done,  then !  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take  rest,  kt 
all  other  business  and  employment  he  laid  aside,  till 
thou  hast  his  l)loo<l.  How!  A  man's  blood  for  an 
injurious,  passionate  speech— fi>r  a  disdainful  look! 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  thou  inavest  gain  among 
men  the  re]>utation  of  a  discreet,  wefl-tcmpeied  nu^ 
dcrer,  be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thj 
blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  hA 
proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settledueas  of  res- 
son,  with  as  much  discretion  and  prcparednoM, as  thol 
wouldest  to  the  communion  :  after  scrcial  da^ii*  re* 
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■pltc,  thai  it  maj  appear  it  ii  Ifav  reo-vm  piiiilm  thoc,  • 
and  not  thy  ps*ai»ii,  iurilc  him  lii'mllv  aiiJ  cimnc&ml.v  . 

iBto  wnneielinil  [ilarP,  umI  IhiivlFrit  tKilFlcmiiiii.ll  I ^.. ^  .. 

iriwthiT  hi*  liliKni  cT  thing  iduill  ratiKl^  tliu  iijut;.  I  iiK'iit.'  or  oath  iif  flilditr,  (u  thv  CuiiiiiKiiiireiiriK  __ 
Oh,  ihoii  h<>W  riiriitian  rvliKiim  !  WLnin!  is  It  EnclaiuL  m  thvn  Mtiihllilici)  withimt  a  kinK  at 
Oat  th;  chiliiirn  have  niKkci]  thii  iiihuiiiati  iwiaon- '  liiiuw  kT kinK  By  cuttinKiiTtlK' nKnm  ofmlMM- 
OBi  blnnl,  these  rasiiij;  fiery  Kjiiritu  I  Kur  if  wc  *hMU  I  pnn',  hii  (jirtioii  nilniinl  lil-n  to  iwJi  itnutl,  that 
iD<)uire  uf  tht  hi-alhrii,  thvy  will  my,  Tliey  han.'  out  at  h-nfitli  ho  w!u  iiiiilcr  the  (KfcMity  i.f  wllinit  the 
loaned  thi*  from  im  ;  it  of  ih*  Mahuinetahs  they  '  pn-ntvr  [lart  "f  liis  librapv.  iin  wliH-h  be  had  ox- 
will  aiuirrr,  We  are  iiotiniiltv  uf  it.  lUrixu.'.H  io] ! '  jivihUkI  X-JfliN).  few  li-n  tlian  a  tliini  of  that  nun. 
that  it  *hould  bpcuinc  a  in<wt  nun  ivtttol  courw  I'lt  a  ;  -miii  liv  did  binn  a  iqiirit  of  imhiM-iiileiia-,  which  »«• 
man  to  ran  int)  diiiip*  mid  di^<;rraee  with  tho  mrf.l,  [  flm,!  t„  ani..|it  the  piH-iiiiiury  i">unty  liiH^nlly  ofllTed 
lfbeahnll'lant<i|>i-rf.>nnanuniuaiidiucntnf(.1iri<<  tn-hli  friL-mk  Ihiiilus  M.Tni>H»  bihI  ini*ceUanie« 
which  it  an  iirciwary  fi.r  Iiiin  to  do,  if  ht  hare  any  ^thrGiTn((T<ifw1ii<'h('<nn|Hwlli«t'lii('r  portion  ufhia 
hoi««  of  attaiiiiii;;  lintm.  a«  meat  and  .Irink  In  fu*  rmkrX  hi-  wnite  a  fiiTiHiuti  Trai-I  ameiTKiiig  5dUm 
tka  mainlBiiiiiig  uf  life  !  That  ever  it  rfiwld  ™tiT  ,^1  JfrAiflmfnv,  in  whitli  llic  mn*'* .if  nliginiw  di*- 
bto  Chrutiau  heart"  lu  walk  N> curinii^ly  aiiil  exiHtly  unUuu  aixl,  in  imrliiiilar,  lliu  bad  (-(riit*  iit  Epia- 
BWtiary  iiiito  the  way*  of  (J.hI  !  lliat  whrreai  lie  ,^,i  a,„l,iti<Hi,  are  fr-ily  .liWTiB-c.L  'ITiii  trad 
w*  himarlf  erery  day,  and  hour  alniwl,  amtemiicd  iuivin«  c<nnc  to  tlic  han<U  iif  Anlilnnliup  I-iuil  wlio 
and  dcipiwl  tiy  ihw,  *h.i  art  hu  aCTraiit.  hit  crea-  ^g,  ^n  „i,|  ««,uii„tniin;  of  tlic  nullicir,  Ilaiei  ad- 
taie,  upon  whom  he  nii;:ht,  without  all  i«i»il.lc  in>-  \j^.^^  ,  i^.^,„  i„  .irfi.,„v  of  it  t.i  Itii-  |>rilliBtt,  who 
pttatioa  of  atanphteinunew,  jnur  down  all  the  tibLi  |u,Ti,iK  iiiTiti-d  him  Hi  a  Liinfm-niv.  wa*  lu  wdl  tatia- 
irhi4wiathaii<luuliinati'>B;ycthe,i>'>twith«tandiii7,  m,i,  ,|,„t  Iwdm-wl.  thouKh  not  witlumt  dilBL-ldtr.  K 
>  pattent  and  lunK-mUftnii':  lowanl*  tin*.  kiauK  that  ™.la-ndid  ■tall  <if  WlnJmir  un  thf  awi-iitMiLij  nf  tha 
^  lon^uffiiriiijt  BUkv  Wl  thn  til  nqinilniiRe,  and  ««lv  hut  iimtiiih.'diii.-luiLir.  TIk:  IwriSnir.  "Wlltlc* 
kKKhin;  thM  .Uily  (ly  hm  .uioister.  t..  1*  rer.aicili-.l  ^,  ;,„i„i,ip  di*iii«iti.mii  <if  Jidin  (Iiika  an  ipoken 
(Bb>  him  ;  and  y»t  thou.  «i  the  other  «.k.  fijr  a  d«-  ^  i,,  „^.  ,,(„,^,„  ^^„„^  ,„^  ,^,,y  ,,-  (larendoo.  hut 
tatpere.]  pM-ioimto  tmwh.  w  Ii-^  .iould  take  uikm.  |„.  bj,,,  i^„„^  i,r  H.^ljn.  Aiuin.-w  UatvoI,  and 
St. '^  •?'' ,*''-","'''*l""""' *"''°f ,"",'," '""'',"''  F&iW  SlilllnBfli^d.  IU.i«iityh-.llij-AiilhimyWjod 
mepeiiteil  id*  (f'T  h..w  mil  re[Mnitaiin-  pi«ibly  om-  ^  . ,  nmn  <if  ai  RTcat  a  aharplieM,  iiui.-kneM.  and 
Wtwith«uch«rr«iluu-.i.!).Ufi't.-thetnbiii.al-,*|at     .uhtUty  <if  wit.  a*  vwr  tlii*  or  wrhiiin  any  ration 

eof  O0.I,  to  ciiki^  j;;"T  linal  fonti-nft)  s  iill.riv  de-  i^,^  IIb>  linlmitry  did  -triw.  If  it  bltu  pouiUu.  to 
"*W/?"7 ';"•„""  *"■■  ''^'*"''  "'«"'*  """^n  '"I'  .i,ual  the  larfcnvM  of  hi>  rapacity,  wl.enby  he  bc- 
.  «"t""J  f<*  lliy  ^ilvati.*,  and  i.>i"<U|r  thj^lf  J  .  „  *  ^  „^^  .^  paite.'vari.mm  wui  uni- 
tn  >ud>  an  CHMte.  ibit  it  .Ijall  11..I  I*  11.  (i«l  h  iinnr  ,  ,  h^n.inp,  a*  c«.r  >-et  .-.mTOTK.!  Willi  bookk't 
ahnoM  10  do  th™  any  t-.-l.  IMr-Lm.  I  h.«.-h  ™.  |,UPxtcu=drek.«..fc.I«eV..-li™tfi>llvco.umuni™t«i 
S^L^r  'i   i"r     '"'"T™"''"'^  yreiis  iliut    [,, ,rthep»s mid  hU diapnwtion  holnR IIUtoI, oblifc^gi 

Itha^i  prnei*,M   f^«n  -  J''-%«'  ""™-'»'' «  »    ,nd  fharitnhle.  n>«k^lui.  in  rLdiBhm.  liuttan..  dE 
KZrLT™,Lr^  iImUTl  li^^^  h-™iin-<ir.*t..lnt.J<™iu-.an.I.ln«K.h,ty..hWd7 

Wur  and  rqmtoti.m  M   li-  -rl^.l"  ki  iiP .«i. d'. aA    ,u(r«,iij^.„„npaniou.  Ijtfil (laron-hm iaj". OMt'na- 

f»ou  .  giTc  men  '«7-'" '*  '  '^."''' "''™^^^^^  *!";  ,U-tv-ti.l  tla-  tyranny  iif  tbo  chonh  of  Hook.  tDon 
fTn  Jr^X  a«\ftwr,trwh.^tiT^nn^  r.rtlKlrln.p<ii..Bnhclnirlt.%np.«tI«con«.-tencM 
C'J^it.l«i™^™™«f  V  l^h^ornri,™  ■■fotlxirini-i,  thai.  fi»  thc^«  In  tln^r  own  opi- 
the  earnest  d«™  and  rare  of  ymrrvjUcoii.  pri.i™,  ^.^^^  and  wimld  often  lay,  tliat lio  «.mW  twwnnce 
■lie  Tvligion  nf  thu  churtli  uf  Eiii^auil  to-mumnr,  if 
it  oliUKvd  him  to  hclieri-  that  nny  otiier  ChriMiana 
•— —  ■— '''■"•  slmqllbodaoinali  andlhat  iM>liudyw<iuMMndiiil« 

T«.«Ti..»  nwi  i*"ir.*  )•  iw  M.kIu.Itk  pliuKid    MwtbiTman  to  be  ihimnL-d.  wbo  did  not  with  hhn 
-ifi??f  ■S^^iifV/ir™^  fi,  .^Mlfi^Sl^?^    »<^    No  man  mon^  .trict  uml  ktcto  to  himiiVt  to 

S;i."S's;;:-'' ni';  M,".'™m7i„'';i,""  ■«*"  -i  «■■?•"-■  '■■■«"!  -^  -n:^  «- 

ncteriMMl  by  I«)^I  CLirrndon  ai  >  thu  bvsl  memorial  «  AiiimE  oion.  il.  ih. 

I    if  the  Ignonuiu-.  and  tHUUticm,  niid  anlmocity.  and  (  prebu*  la '  The  Ciuldgn  Rnnaliu  tt  the  ETenBtnuratl* 

Injiwthn  uf  that  '.;Oiivi'iiliiin.'*     Allh<ia|ili  the  ciiii-  Mr  Jvhn  llnln.' 

Bent leaminR  and  abilitiri  of  Ilali;*  would  curtiiiiity  t  AiibiiytU»(»ofKiniiwniPi™io«,n.3(B. 

hare  led  to  hiuh  prcfi'miunt  in  tlio  diureh,  he  i:hii«c  |  in  ibr  jmt  ijw,  » tititi™  of  iii.  .Drk.  wu  puUiAMbr 

I    lather  to  live  in  itudious  retin-mrnt.  and  occordiiiKly  ^"^  """"■  ""  "■*  ""  """a'™"*"'  "l»'«»  ">'  noiJml.- 

withdrew  to  Eton  oollcBL-,  where  he  hrf a prlvato  ';^J^',^;i'^^'^Xt«.'^'t.^^^^tZ^Zl 

•  Cln>di»1LU*ofttimirir,l.lt  '  *"  """"^  l«»r«iti.  ■«'  1-Wli.l,  !•  ■  ibvcMriHleal 


piarail  with  you. 
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tncta  are  from  a  aermoo,  Of  Inqmry  amd  PrimU 

\Pr\vaU  JitdffmeiU  in  Mdigioiu] 

U  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the 
teason  why  men  are  so  generaUj  willing,  in  point  of 
teligion,  to  cast  themMlres  into  other  men's  arms, 
mad,  leaving  their  own  reason,  relj  so  much  upon 
another  man's,  b  it  because  it  u  modesty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than 
our  own  !  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
ne  account  it  a  rice,  a  part  of  envy,  to  think  another 
man's  goods,  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be^  better 
than  our  own  ;  and  yet  we  account  it  a  singular 
virtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than 
other  men's.  Let  us  not  mistake  ourselres  ;  to  con- 
temn the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admi- 
ration to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  disgrace 
other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  vice  of  pride  :  on  the 
contrary,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  advice  of  others, 
to  give  it  its  due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before 
our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  is  that  gracious  virtue 
of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistnirt  and  relinouish 
our  own  faculties,  and  commend  ourselves  to  others, 
tills  is  nothins  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiscretion. 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  causes  of  this  so  eenenJ  an  error  amongst 
men.  First,  peradventure  uie  dregs  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  yet  sufBciently  washed  from  the  hearts 
of  many  men.  We  know  it  is  the  principal  stay  and 
tupporter  of  that  church,  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  in- 

auiied  into  whidb  is  once  concluded  by  them.  Look 
lirongh  Spain  and  Italy ;  they^  are  not  men,  but 
beasts,  and,  Issachai^like,  patiently  couch  down 
under  every  burden  their  superiors  lay  upon  them. 
Secondly,  a  fault  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  minis- 
try ;  thus,  to  advise  men  (as  I  have  done)  to  seardi 
into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a 
way  to  dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed 
OS  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our  cures,  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  undergo ;  therefore,  to  purchase 
our  own  quiet,  and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are 
content  to  nour?sh  tUis  still  humour  in  our  hearers  ; 
as  the  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the 
smiths,  because  their  trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariseth  out 
of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethargy, 
seeming  quiet  because  it  hath  no  power  to  move. 
Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mini- 
ster himseif  is  not  over-great ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
good  policy  for  him  to  suppress  all  busy  inquiry  in 
his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  m  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him. 
Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  people  themselvcn, 
who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  painful), 
are  well  content  to  take  their  ease,  to  ffild  their  vice 
with  goodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty, 
and  their  neglect  of  inquinr  filial  obedience.  These 
feasons,  beloved,  or  some  of  kin  to  these,  may  be  the 
motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  o£  tiie  neglect  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  refutation 
of  this  gross  neglect  in  men  of  their  own  reason,  and 
casting  themselves  upon  other  wits.  Hath  God  given 
you  eyes  to  see,  and  legs  to  support  you,  that  so  your- 
selves might  lie  itill,  or  sleep,  and  require  the  use  of 
ether  men's  eyes  and  lea  I  That  faculty  of  reason 
which  is  in  evexy  one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest 
that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of  Ood,  is 

fart  of  his  oompodtfOD,  and  Is  siso  ehameterlatiosl  of  the  sge 
In  which  he  writes.  Besides,  sir,  when  the  languege  is  chang«d, 
ws  arenot  euKthat  the  sense  Is  the  sune.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sorry 
IrfKd  Rslles  hee  dons  this.'— JtanMrrt  L(/t  i^Jaknaon,  It.  S8B  : 
SdltlSnL 


your  eyes  to  direct  yon,  and  your  legs  to  support  jcm^ 
in  your  course  of  integrity  and  sanctity  ;  you  may  bo 
more  refuse  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  jma- 
selves  upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  neglect 
your  own  and  call  for  the  use  of  other  men's  eyes  and 
legs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  £um, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  marriage-sonpcr, 
because  himself  would  go  and  see  it :  but  we  oKwm 
taken  an  easier  course  ;  we  can  buy  our  fium,  and  go 
to  supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  onr  pains  to 
see  it ;  we  profess  ourselves  to  have  made  a  great 
purdiase  of  neavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuse  to  see  it 
and  survey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  eyea^ 
and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  you  to  what  end  t  I 
know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  wo  may  with  the  better 
leisure  go  to  the  marriage-supper ;  that,  with  Hamaa, 
we  may  the  more  memly  go  in  to  the  banquet  pio- 
vided  ior  us  ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake 
ourselves  to  our  pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  tradei^ 
to  our  preferments  and  ambition.  *  * 

Would  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  ourselves 
when  we  thus  n^lect  our  own  knowledge,  and  securely 
hazard  ourselves  upon  others'  skill  I  Give  me  leave, 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  and  to  report 
to  yon  what  I  find  in  Seneca  the  philosopher,  re- 
corded of  a  gentleman  in  Rome,  who,  b«ag  psoely 
ignorant,  yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  pro- 
cured himself  many  servants,  of  which  some  he  eaussd 
to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  histo- 
rians, some  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  strange  kiad 
of  fancy,  all  their  learning  he  verily  thou^t  to  be 
his  own,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  knew  all  that 
his  servants  understood  ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  keiglit 
of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  beinj^  weak  in  bo^  and 
diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provided  himself  <^  wrestlsn 
and  runners,  and  proclaimed  games  and  raoes^  and 
performed  them  by  his  servants;  still  applaadii^ 
nimself^  as  if  himself  had  done  them.  Beroved,  you 
are  this  man :  when  you  neglect  to  tiy  the  spiriti,  to 
study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves,  but  ooatent 
yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  your- 
selves altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  that 
are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  manner  but  to 
account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  yours, 
that  you  know  all  that  we  know,  who  are  but  you 
servants  in  Jesus  Christ  I 

{Children  Heady  to  BeUeveJ] 

Education  and  breeding  is  nothing  else  but  the 
authority  of  our  teachers  taken  over  our  childhood. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  be  of  len  force 
with  us,  or  which  we  ought  more  to  suspect :  fiar 
childhood  hath  one  thing  natural  to  it,  wnidi  is  a 
great  enemy  to  truth,  and  a  great  furtherer  of  deceit : 
what  is  that  t  Credulity.  Nothing  is  more  credulous 
than  a  child:  and  our  daily  experience  shows  how 
strangely  they  will  believe  either  their  ancients  or 
one  another,  in  most  incredible  reports.  For,  to  be 
able  to  judee  what  persons,  what  reports  are  credible, 
is  a  point  of  strengtn  of  which  that  age  is  not  capable : 
'  The  chiefest  sinew  and  strength  of  wisdom,'  saith 
Epiduumus,  '  is  not  easily  to  believe.'  Have  we  not, 
then,  peat  cause  to  call  to  better  account,  and  exa- 
mine by  better  reason,  whatsoever  we  learned  in  so 
CT^ulous  and  easy  an  age,  so  apt,  like  the  softest 
wax,  to  receive  evexy  impression !  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  singular  weaxness,  and  this  large  and 
real  exception  which  we  have  against  education,  I 
verily  persuade  myself,  that  if  the  best  and  strongest 
ground  of  most  men's  religion  were  opened,  it  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  else. 

[Reverence  for  Anekni  QptRssns.] 

Antiquity,  what  is  it  else  (Ood  only  ezoepted)  but 
roan's  authority  bom  some  ages  bsfioie  as  t    Now^  fix 
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▼eiy  imaRery  and  colours  arc  fantastical.'  The  ful- 
filment of  our  duties  he  calls  *  presenting  a  n>sary 
or  chaplet  of  (^xmI  works  to  our  Maker;'  and  he 
dresses  even  the  t^rave  with  the  flowers  of  fancy. 
This  freshness  of  fei>ling  and  imagination  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  nil  the  strite  and  vio- 
lence of  the  ciril  war  (in  which  he  was  an  anxious 
participator  and  sufTercr).  and  the  still  more  deaden- 
ing effects  of  itolemic^d  cuntniversy  and  systems  of 
casuistry  and  metaphysics.  Tho  stormy  vicissitudes 
of  his  life  seem  only  to  hare  tau>;ht  him  greater 
gentleness,  resignation,  toleration  for  human  failings, 
and  a  more  ardent  love  of  humankind. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Cambridge  (bap- 
tised on  the  ITith  of  Aupist,  1613),  and  descended 
of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  lilotKl.  lie  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Qn<.H;n  Mary; 
and  his  family  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  Taylors,  however, 
had  *  fallen  into  the  portion  of  wee<Is  and  outworn 
faces,*  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious 
member,  and  Jeremy^s  father  followed  the  humble 
occupation  of  a  barber  in  Cumbridgo.  lie  ]tut  his 
son  to  college,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  thirtiH.:nth  year, 
having  himself  previously  tau^^ht  him  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  given  him  tlie 
adrantages  of  the  Free  Gnunmar  school.  In  lC-11, 
Jeiemy  Taylor  took  his  degree  of  batrhelor  of  arts 
in  Caius  college,  an<l  entering  into  siicred  orders, 
removed  to  I^ondon,  to  ileiivcr  some  lectures  for  a 
college  friend  in  St  TauVs  cathedral.  His  cl(i<juent 
discourses,  aide<l  by  what  a  contemiHirary  calls  *  his 
florid  and  ycmthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  en- 
tranced all  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  friend  of  learning,  if  not  of 
liberty.  Ry  I-aud's  assistance,  Taylor  olitaine<l  a 
feIU)wship  in  All  Souls  college,  <.)xford;  bec.ime 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upjiing- 
haun,  in  Rutlandshire.  In  1039  he  niarrie<l  riwEbe 
Langvlole,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
tier  musical  name,  and  that  she  bon;  three  sons  to 
her  aocomplishetl  husband,  and  died  three  years 
after  her  marriage.  The  sons  (»f  Taylor  also  died 
before  their  father,  clouding  with  melancholy  and 
regret  bis  late  and  tnmV)ied  years.  The  turrn(»il  of 
the  civil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 
Tayb)r  embarketl  his  fi)rtunes  in  the  fate  of  the 
royali*>ts.  Dy  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  ami  at  the  command  of 
Charles,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 
he  was  by  principle  and  profession  strongly  attached. 
In  lfi44,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 
chaplain,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  before 
the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, but  the  tide  of  war  had  turned  against  the 
royalists,  and  in  the  wrwk  of  the  church,  Taylor 
resolved  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  conjunctitm 
with  two  leamcil  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 
Uish  a  school  at  Newton-hall,  county  of  C-aermar- 
then.  He  appears  to  have  l)een  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  dominant  iKirty,  but  treated  with  no  marked 
Kverity. 

*  In  the  great  storm.*  he  says,  *  which  dashed  the 
Teisel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I 
cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm 
foDowed  me  with  so  imiwtuous  violence,  that  it 
broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
gentfenest  of  an  clement  that  could  neither  disttn- 
gniih  things  nor  persons :  and,  but  that  He  that  still- 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  nolw?  of  his  waves, 
i  and  the  madness  of  his  jH.-oplp,  ha«l  provided  a  plank 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opiK)rtunlties  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preservcnl  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 


preaching  or  exiH)unding.  'i'lie  work  has  been 
justly  doscrilK-d  as  *  perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ- 
ings, that  whii-h  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  liveil,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  whieh  he  had  lieen  reared — as  the  first 
distinct  and  avowctl  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  ventun-tl  on  in  P^ngland,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insuffi- 
ciency and  uncertainty  of  tradition — the  fallibility 
of  ctmncils,  the  poiK*.  ecvlesiastical  writers,  and  the 
churcli  as  a  Inxly,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  iwints 
— and  the  consecinent  newj^sity  of  letting  every  man 
choosif  liis  own  guide  or  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 

j  ture  for  himself;  since,  says  he,  *an\-  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himself,  than  any  man  can  be  for 
another — fur  in  this  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  abilitv  is  not  so  necessarv  as  honestv, 
which  Certainly  every  man  will  best  preserve  in  his 

I  own  case,  and  to  hiinsilf  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it);  and  it  is  not  requireil  (tf  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  U)  avoid  it.* 
Milton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  all 
Roman  Catholics — a  tniit  of  the  persecuting  clia- 
racter  of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  establish 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confession  of  the  apostles*  ci««d 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  union 
among  Christians.  The  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destniy  this  limitation,  and  are  applicable  to  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  he  dared  luurdly  then  avow, 
even  if  be  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  ctmvic- 
tion.  The  style  of  his  masterly  *  Discourse*  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condenuiation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  aliout  trifles  ond 
imiK'rtinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  lu>ly  life  wliich  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  hapi>y  eternity.*  He  closes  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  a]M)Iogue,  which 
he  had  foumi,  he  says,  in  the  Jews*  books : — 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  acconling  to 
his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  otrangerx,  he  e^^pied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towanln  him,  who  was  a 
hundred  year*  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  fi'ct,  provided  supjnrr,  and  caused  him  to 
sit  down ;  but  obs<Tving  that  the  old  man  ate  ajid 
prayed  not,  nor  bcggtnl  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
askeil  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven  1 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowIcdgtHi  no  other  God  ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguardefl  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham, 
and  askctl  him  where  the  stranger  was?  He  replied, 
I  thnist  him  away  because  he  aid  not  worship  thee : 
God  answered  him,  I  hare  suffered  him  these  hundred 
years,  although  he  dishonourc<l  me,  and  couldst  thou 
not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  I  Upon  this,  saith  the  stoiy,  Abraham  fetched 
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him  back  lijiain,  and  ^avc  him  hoHpitablc  entertain- 
ment and  wise  instniction.  (Jo  thm  and  do  ///tm'iV, 
and  tliy  charity  will  be  rewarded  by  the  (iod  of 
Abraham.' 

In  Wales,  Jcreniv  Tavlor  was  married  to  Mrs 
Joanna  Uridgca,  a  natural  daujrhter  of  Cliarh-s  I., 
and  niistri'M  o{  an  estate  in  tlu;  county  of  (\ur- 
niarthen.  He  was  tlius  relieved  from  the  irksome 
duties  of  a  seluK)! master ;  but  the  fines  and  seiiues- 
trations  imposed  by  the  ]»arliame!itary  party  on 
the  propTty  of  the  royalists,  are  Huj»j«)sed  to  have 
dilapidated  his  wife's  fortune.  It  is  known  that  hv 
received  a  pension  from  the  patri«)tic  an«l  excellent 
J(»hn  Evelyn,  and  the  literarv  labours  of  Ta\l(»r 
were  never  n*laxed.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  *  Lilwrty  of  I*roi)hesyinir,'  he  wmtc  an  Apnlinji/ 
for  Authiirist'd  and  Stt  Forms  of  IJtiinjit,  and  in  1»'>4*< 
The  Life  of  Christy  or  the  (irttit  JCjtinplar,  a  valuabltf 
and  hi«(hly  popular  work.  These  were  followi-d  by 
tlis  treatises  of  Ifohi  lAvimj  and  //o///  /h/iwj,  Tirenti/ 
seven  Sermons  for  the  Summir  //(iff-Yctir,  and  other 
minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an  cxcolk'iit  little 
manual  of  devotion,  entitled  tlie  (utldi:n  (troir,  so 
called  after  the  mansion  of  his  nei}xhlM)ur  and  patro'i 
the  Karl  of  CarlK-rry,  in  whose  family  he  had  s|H-nt 
many  of  his  happiest  leisure  hours.  In  thi*  i)refa»'e 
to  tliis  work,  Taylor  ha«l  retlectetl  on  the  rulini; 
powers  in  church  and  sUite,  for  which  he  was,  for  a 
ehort  time,  connnitted  to  ])rison  in  rhei)stow  Castle. 
He  next  completed  his  Course  of  Sermons  for  the 
Year,  and  published  s(une  controversial  tracts  on 
the  (IrK'trine  of  Or'ufmal  Sin^  n^spectinj;  whic^h  his 
Opinions  were  rather  latitudinnrian,  in(  lining  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  He  was  attacked  lK>th  by  Hit»h 
Chun.'hmeu  and  Calvinists,  but  defended  himself 
with  warmth  and  spirit— the  only  instance  in  which  ( 
his  bland  and  l)enevolent  disposition  was  betrayed 
into  anything  approaching  to  jKirsonal  asiK-rity. 
He  went  to  London  in  1657,  and  othi-iated  in  a  pri- 
vate congregation  of  Kpis(*opalians.  till  an  oiler  was 
made  him  by  the  Earl  of  Conway  to  a(!C(uni)any  him 
to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lectun'r  in  a  church  at  Lis- 
burn.  Thither  he  accordingly  repairetl,  fixing  his 
residence  at  Portmort*,  on  the  i)anks  of  Ixmgh 
Neagh,  alxnit  eight  miles  from  Lisburn.  Two  years 
ap|H>ar  to  have  lx*en  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when,  in  1660,  Taylor  madea  visit  t<i  Lomlon,  to  pub- 
lish his  Diirtor  I^uhitantium,  or  CVi.srs"  of  Conseienre, 
the  most  elaUirate,  but  the  least  successful,  of  all  his 
works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an  aus- 
picious |Kfriod.  The  Commonwealth  was  <m  the  eve 
of  ilissolution  in  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  ('n)m- 
well,  and  the  hoiK'S  of  the  cavaliers  were  fanned 
by  the  artifice  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.  Jeremy 
Taylor  signed  the  declaration  of  the  lt>\alists  of 
I^mdon  on  the  24th  of  A]>ril ;  on  the  *JOth  of 
May  Charles  II.  entered  London  in  triumjdial  pm- 
cc*8sion,  toastrendthe  throne;  an«l  in  August  follow- 
ing, our  author  was  ap|N»intcd  bishop  of  l.)t)wn  and 
C<»nnor.  The  Restoration  exalted  manv  a  worthless 
parasite,  and  disapi>ointed  many  a  desi-rving  loyalist ; 
let  us  1k>  thankful  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  mitre 
descending  on  the  head  of  at  least  one  pure  anil  i)ious 
chunrhman  I  Taylor  was  afterwanls  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  meml)er  of  the 
Irish  privy  council.  The  see  of  Dnimore  was  also 
annexetl  to  his  i>ther  bishopric,  *  on  account  of  his 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.*  These  well-lH.»stowed 
licmours  he  enjoytsl  only  alH)ut  six  years.  The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  function  were  dischargetl  with 
zeal,  mingled  with  charity;  and  the  few  sermons 
which  we  iKissess  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  are 
truly  aiM)stolic,  Inith  in  spirit*  and  language.  The 
evii  daifH  and  evil  tongues  on  which  he  had  fiUlen  never 
cauaed  him  to  swerve  from  his  uulightened  toleration 


or  fervent  piety.  Any  remains  of  a  contraversial 
spirit  which  might  have  survived  the  periiNl  oi  his 
busy  uianhiNxl,  were  now  entirely  repressed  by  the 
calm  dict^ites  of  a  wise  exiK'riencre,  sanctified  by  af- 
fliction, and  by  his  onenms  and  inifiortaut  duties  as 
a  uuide  and  director  of  the  l*rotcstant  church.  He 
died  at  Lisburn  of  a  fever  on  the  13th  of  Augosti 
1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  finer 
patt(?ru  of  a  Christian  divine  never  perhaps  existed. 
His  learning  dignified  the  high  station  he  at  last  at- 
tained ;  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grace 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour;  while  hii 
commanding  genius  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  truth 
aiul  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everlasting  afiec 
tion  and  veneration.  We  have  alluded  to  the  ge- 
neral character  and  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works. 
A  late  eminent  scholar,  l)r  I*arr,  has  euk>gised  his 
controversial  writings:  *  fraught  as  they  are,*  he 
says,  *  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peerless  eloquence, 
and  with  the  richest  stcires  of  knowle<lge — historical, 
classical,  scholastic,  and  thtH»h)gical — they  may  be 
considered  as  irrefragable  pn>of»  of  his  pure,  atToc- 
tionate,  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  refoniied 
chur<"h  of  England.*  His  nnctvitroverifial  writings, 
however,  form  the  noblest  monument  to  his  incniorr. 
Mis  jKculiar  tenets  may  Ix?  differently  judged  of  by 
<iilVerent  sects.  He  was  i>erhaps  t(H)  prone  to  specu* 
lation  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  he  was  certainly  no 
blindlv-ilevoted  adherent  of  the  churtrh.  His  mind 
loved  t«)  expatiate  cm  the  higher  things  of  time, 
death,  and  eternity,  which  concern  men  of  idl  par- 
ties, and  to  draw  from  the  divine  revelation  iti 
hojH's,  terrors,  and  injuiu'tions  (in  his  hands  irre- 
sistible as  the  flaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  purify- 
ing the  human  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  a  more  exidtcd 
destiny.  *  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  tint 
see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earth,  we  must  first 
line,  and  love  will  »)iKfn  our  eyes  as  well  as  our 
hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and  (K-rceive,  and  un- 
derstand.' * 

The  following  passages  areseh-ctod  as  iKMng  among 
the  most  characteristic  or  beautiful  iu  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's Works : — 

[The  Ape.  of  Jieasftn  and  I)L<artioH.] 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  hegini 
when  he  can  food  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can 
fiirht  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with 
a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  fir>t  a  man  when  be 
comes  to  a  c<»rtain  steady  use  of  reai^on,  according  to 
his  pntportion  ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  one-aud-twenty,  Kiinc  never;  but 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  upon 
him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But,  as  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaching towanls  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  linrt 
ojK'iis  a  iittleeye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  sinriti 
of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  frin£:es  of  a 
cloud,  and  pcejis  over  the  eiu^teni  hills,  thrusting  out 
his  gidden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of 
Mohcs,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  liecauie 
himself  ha«l  seen  the  face  of  (lod ;  and  still,  while  a 
man  tolls  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shind 
one  whole  daiy,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  souictimei 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly : 
so  is  a  man's  reat<m  and  his  life.  He  first  >»cgins'to 
perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making  little  reflec- 
tions upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  di^courpc  of 
flics  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  hornesaud  liberty:  but 
when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and  little 
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SnaHtatioti,  he  ii  ai  fint  entertained  with  trifles  uid 
impertinent  thingi,  not  becauM  he  needs  them,  hat 
becMise  his  onderatanding  is  no  himr,  and  little 
images  of  things  are  laid  before  him,  uke  a  oock-boat 
to  a  whale,  only  to  plar  withal :  bat,  before  a  man 
eomes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
sumption, with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eves  and 
wom-oat  bod7.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
life  of  a  man  bat  bv  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is 
long  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
called  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  necessaiy  towards 
his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
we  call  years  of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed 
his  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff 
spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to 
choose  his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress, 
to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
for  erer  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
hood. They  can  discern  good  from  evil ;  and  they 
fvrore  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is  good,  and  waf- 
owin£  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
yicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  beginning  of 
his  life  ;  he  is  a  fool  in  nis  understanding,  and  that 
is  a  sad  death. 

iThe  P<mp  of  Ikaih,} 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
and  solemn  bugbears,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight, 
and  proper  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
and  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepers, 
the  swoonings  and  the  shrickings,  the  nurses  and  the 
physicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
dred and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
and  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  harmless  thing  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-servant  to-day;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  very  night  a 
ihoasand  creatures  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
many  fools ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
him,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him 
unable  to  die. 

IMarriage.'] 

^  They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  sreatest 
interest  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  tor  eter- 
nity. Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ven- 
tores  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
an  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  follpr  or  infelicity 
hath  produced ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
tormentor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the 
woman  may  complain  to  Ood,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
prinees;  hot  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
causes  of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  houn  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  amonff  his  neighbours, 
he  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
(i<e  fruiterers,  shall  tell  of  this  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched 
person. 

The  stap  in  the  Greek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream  ;  but  there 
Ihs  frost  overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fiut  in  ioe^ 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  find- 
ing many  inconveniences  apon  the  mountains  of  single 
life,  they  descend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to  r^ 
fresh  their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  frtters, 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peevishness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all 
offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
versation ;  evexy  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blos- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rini^  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  b^n  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marriaee ;  watchful  and  obser- 
vant, jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and  • 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there  are  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.       *        * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ; 
and  if  a  man  be  weaiy  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innooency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
flowers  of  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then 
the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppinos 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  li^t 
of  heaven ;  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quendi 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  thai 
loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stunmer- 
ing,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  tlmt  I  should 
infuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festivid  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  it 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some. But  those  married  pairs  that  live  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  give  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  al 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals ;  and  when  they  shall  live  a^pun,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of  his  glories,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  things 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as  the 
numben  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  resurreo* 
tion  there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husbuid  and  wife, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  psssed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy 
pairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  Msom  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  heart  of  Ood,  to  eternal  ages. 

[I%e  Progreu  ffSm.} 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  ^ring  sweat  throng 
the  bottom  of  a  bank»  and  intencrate  the  stuhbon 
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]iavenieiit,  till  it  hath  made  it  fvt  f«»r  the  iinj»re:*sion 
of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was  de^pi>ed,  like  the  dc- 
Hoendini:  ]»oarlH  uf  a  misty  moruiii^.  till  it  ha<l  opeuiHl 
its  way  ami  mude  a  «.tri»ain  lar^o  oudugh  t«)  carry  away 
the  runi:«  of  the  undermined  stniml,  ami  to  invade  the 
nfiirhlwuriiis  pjardens:  but  then  the  de-^pir'ed  drops 
were  jin^own  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intoleniblc 
nn>ehief.  So  are  the  tirst  entrance'*  of  sin,  ^t^^])|M.•d 
with  the  anti'Ioteri  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checke«l  into 
sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  rm  orend  man,  or  the  counsels 
of  a  Hin;:ie  sermon  :  but  when  such  be.irinninj.'s  are 
neirlected,  and  «»ur  reli;:ion  hath  not  in  it  ^o  much  i)hi- 
los.iphy  JUS  to  think  anythini;  evil  a-«  lonu  as  wc  can 
endure  it,  they  ;rrow  uj»  to  ulcers  and  ]iestilential 
cviN;  they  destniy  the  .-•>ul  l>y  their  alxule,  who  at 
tln-ir  first  entry  might  have  been  killctl  with  the  pres- 
sure of  a  little  fin/rcr. 

lie  that  hath  pa««^ed  many  sta;res  of  a  pootl  life,  to 
prevent  his  bt/inir  temjited  to  a  sin;rle  sin,  rnusi  be 
very  careful  that  he  never  entertain  his  s]»l'.it  with  the 
remoMibriinces  tif  his  ])ast  -in.  nor  amuse  it  with  the 
fantji^tic  aj»prehension<<  of  the  jirescnt.  When  the 
I.Hraeli!e>  fiiii'*ied  the  «iapiilnes«anil  ndi-sh  of  the  tie.-^h- 
p«»ts,  thfV  b»ii::cd  to  taste  and  t«>  return. 

So  wl'.iMi  a  liibyan  ti;.'er,  drawn  from  his  wibler  for- 
n:ini;r"«r  i-  ""hut  uj»  and  tauidit  to  eat  civil  meat,  and 
suJfer  th«^-  auth«»rity  of  a  man,  he  sit^  down  tauudy 
in  \iU  priM.-n,  nu>\  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  an<l  iwerence 
fur  his  meat ;  but  if  he  chance  to  cnmo  a«;ain,  and 
taste  a  ilrau-rht  <>f  warm  bbu.d,  he  presently  leaps  into 
his  natural  cruelty,  lie  scarce  abftains  from  eatin;: 
those  hauils  that  brou:udit  him  iliscipline  ami  fo<»d.* 
So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  •'"entle  bv  the 
l^raoe  i»f  (Joil,  and  reduced  to  rea-^on,  and  kept  in  awe 
bv  reli^^iou  and  laws,  anil  bv  an  awful  virtue  is  tau'dit 
to  foi-jret  those  al lining' and  sotti><h  ivlishrs  of  sin  ;  but 
if  he  diverts  from  his  path,  and  snatches  han«lfuls 
from  the  wanton  viueyanl'',  and  remeud»ers  the  la^ci- 
viousnes^  of  his  unwholestime  food  that  pleased  hi-* 
childish  palate,  then  he  jrrow-i  nick  apiin,  and  Imnirrv 
after  unwhole-jome  diet,  and  li»n^»  for  the  apples  of 
So<lom. 

The  Pannonian  bear*,  when  they  have  cla-jK-d  a  dart 
in  the  reu'ion  of  their  liver,  wheel  themselves  ui>nn  the 
wound^  an<l  with  an^'cr  and  malicious  reven;:e  strike 
the  deadly  barb  d<'eper,  and  cannot  be  ijuit  from  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  thin;;  bear  abui;:  that  which  them- 
selves make  the  in-trument  <»f  a  more  ha'<ty  death  :  so 
18  every  vicious  fwirsou  stnick  with  a  dea<lly  wound, 
and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of 
the  heart  ;  an<l  l)ecause  it  is  j»ainful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  sharp  and  salutary  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and 
turnsfi  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his 
bowels,  where  it  first  entered  by  clmice,  and  then 
dwelt  by  love,  ami  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragetly  by 
divine  jud<;nients  and  an  ujuilterable  decree. 

[The  JU-iitriM'tiim  of  Siniurs.] 

S»  have  we  seen  a  p«»or  condemned  criminal,  the 
wei;.'ht  of  wliosc  sorrows  sitting  heavily  upon  his  soul, 
hath  benumbetlhim  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  for- 
^titten  his  i;roans,  ami  laid  a-tide  his  deep  si«;hin;;s : 
but  on  a  >udd«'n  comes  the  mes«*en;;er  i>f  death,  and 
unbin<l."«  the  popi>y  ^;arla!id,  scatters  the  heai'y  cloud 
that  encircled  his  misiMable  head,  and  makes  him  rt*- 
turn  to  act<i  t»f  life,  that  he  may  ijuickly  descend  into 

*  Admonit.rque  tumrnt  giist.-itn  sanxiiinc  f.iucoe  : 
Fervi't,  ct  11  tropMo  \ix  ub.ttitiet  ira,  mugistro. 

*  Hut  li't  t)u'  t:is.ti'  of  nlaiivhtrr  by  renowtHi, 
Ami  tlicir  fell  j.iws  iii^.tin  witli  uore  imbrued  ; 
Tbfn  ilroa<lfiiIl.v  tbcir  wakeninkt  furiet  rise. 
And  i^l.trin^  Urx-i  mkUulU'  in  tbrir  fyt»s  ; 
Wieh  wr.itliful  r-uir  tlifir  (H-bniiii;  «U>hm  tbey  tear. 
And  bar-lly  ov'ii  tbt-  well  known  kn'jKT  sjjare  ; 
Tfau  hlniddcrinic  ki.fiHT  ith.tkwi,  ami  btand;*  aliHif  for  faar.* 


death,  and  Im*  no  more.  So  is  every  sinner  that  liei 
down  in  shame,  and  makes  his  irnivc  with  the  wicked; 
he  shall,  indeed,  rise  airain,  and  be  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  the  arch:iii'>'el  ;  but  then  he  shall  descend  into 
s«>rrows  ^'reaier  than  the  reastin  and  the  patience  of  a 
man,  wee]»in;:  atnl  .•.hriekin'r  louder  than  the  groaniof 
the  miseruble  children  in  the  valley  of  Uiunom. 

[Suifid  PUajtnre.] 

L<M»k  upon  pb'a<ure^  not  upon  that  side  which  is 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  b.»ok  brauteously,  that  is, 
as  they  c«.>mo  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed  :  for  then  thej 
paint  and  smile,  and  dn?--*  thcn:.-elves  up  in  tiu!>el  and 
^'la-s  Lcnis  and  c('Ui;tcrfeit  inia;:rcr\'  ;  but  when  thoa 
b:i.>t  rilled  and  di*i;omj">M.Ml  them  with  eniovinj  their 
fal-e  beauties,  ami  tluit  they  be^in  to  ;:o  otJ",  then  be- 
hobl  them  in  their  nakedness  and  weariness.  See 
what  a  sii:h  ami  ^-frn.w.  what  naked  unha!id-onio pro- 
jiortit'us  and  a  tilthy  can-ass  they  discover  ;  and  the 
Ufxt  time  tlu»y  c«M.niterf<lt,  remember  what  you  have 
already  distrovered,  and  W  no  more  abused. 

[r.*  Jul  StiuJks.] 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not;  f«)r 
\i>ur  labour  and  vour  health,  v<iur  time  and  tout 
studie**,  are  very  \alualde  ;  and  it  is  a  thoU'<and  pities 
to  see  a  ililiu'eiit  and  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in 
iratheriuiT  cockle-«*hells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling 
sand"*  ui>on  the  shores,  and  niakin,i:r  garlaiuls  of  use- 
less dairies.*  Study  that  which  i-j  pn>fitable,  that 
which  will  make  >ou  useful  to  churches  and  com- 
monwealths, that  which  will  make  vou  desirable  and 
wise.  ( hily  I  sluiU  a<ld  this  to  yi>u,  that  in  leaniing 
tln're  are  variety  of  thinirs  as  well  as  in  reli:;!on :  there 
is  mint  and  cummin,  and  theiv  arc  the  weighty 
thini:*'  of  the  law  ;  s«>  tlwre  arc  studies  more  and  lesl 
usel'ul.  and  every thinir  that  is  useful  will  1h»  required 
in  it-i  lime:  ami  1  may  in  this  al&o  uso  the  words  of 
tiur  blessed  Saviitur,  "  These  thinifs  ou^ht  you  to  look 
alter,  and  not  to  leave  the  ollurr  unre;ninle\l.'  But 
yonr  ;rreat  care  is  to  be  in  the  thinirs  vt'  Ctod  and  ci 
re!i;;ion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  reniemlMTing 
the  sayimr  <d*  ( >rip^n,  *  That  the  knowledge  that  arises 
frc»m  gi)oilne«s  is  somethin«;  that  is  more  certain  and 
more  divine  than  all  demonstration/  than  all  other 
learnings  of  the  world. 

[C')iufvrtn\fi  tlit'  A^ictt'd.'] 

Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing:  can  lM?tter  do  it,  M 
there  is  nothin;^  ;rreater,  for  which  (Jod  made  our 
tonifues,  next  to  reciting  his  praises,  than  to  minister 
comfort  to  a  wcarv  si>ul.  And  what  irreater  niea:(ure 
can  we  have,  than  that  we  should  bnnjr  joy  to  oar 
brother,  who  with  his  dreary  eyes  looks  to  heaven  and 
round  alM.mt,  and  cannot  find  fio  much  rest  as  to  lay 
his  evelids  close  toijethor — than  that  thv  ton^iie 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  the 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  lijiht  and  ease  ;  and  when  he 
])ercei\es  that  then*  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world,  and 

*  Sirlxi.ic  Nowton.  a  little  beforo  lie  died,  aaid,  'I  donY 
kmiw  what  I  nmy  Mfm  to  the  world,  but  as  to  rayiti'lf,  I  seOB 
to  have  Inn-n  only  like  n  buy  phniuff  on  the  wa*ihore.  and 
divrrtint(  nivHclf  in  now  ami  then  tindini;  a  lonnother  pebble  or 
u  prettier  i>1iell  than  ordinary,  whiUt  the  grvat  ocean  of  trotk 
lay  all  undidLOvertHl  bvfurv  mc/— .V/ieitrvV  An€edoU4»  p.  &L 

Wht)  reatls 
Incessantly,  and  to  lii<  n».iding  brings  not 
A  Hpirit  and  jvulRinent  e«iu:il  or  sup<,*rfur, 
(And  whiit  he  brin>;s  what  nce<lii  ho  ehiewhere  MMk  f) 
Unceitain  and  imsettled  ft  ill  remainM; 
Doe|>  verMtl  in  iHMikM,  un«l  sluillow  in  himself. 
Crude  i^r  intoxieato,  colUvting  torg 
And  trifU*4  for  ehoioe  niatier»,  worth  a  apange. 
As  children  {uitlicring  pebble*  on  the  sliore- 
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IB  the  order  of  thingp,  aa  oomfoit  and  joj,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  tbe  prison  of  his  soirowa  at  the  door 
of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little  melt  into 
■howers  and  x«fxeshment  f  This  is  gloiy  to  thy  voice, 
and  employment  fit  for  the  brightwt  angeL  But  so 
hare  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the  frraen  eartl^  which  was 
boond  up  with  the  images  of  death,  and  the  colder 
breath  of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
diannels ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little 
graTCs  in  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air,  to 
tell  that  there  is  jo^  within,  and  that  the  great  mo- 
ther of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  re- 
frodiment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises 
to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorroidul  man 
under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks 
fit>m  the  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and 
chains  of  sorrow  ;  he  blesses  Ood,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning  ;  for  to  be  miserable  is 
death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
Ood  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of 
supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
tiiankful  persons. 

{Reai  and  ApparaU  fft^ppineu.'] 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous 
and  prevailing  tyrant,  we  should  find,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  joys,  such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  plea- 
sure, as  may  serve  to  represent  him  presently  miser- 
able, besides  his  final  infelicities.  For  I  have  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  perum  wann  and  ruddy  under  a 
poor  and  a  thin  garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an 
old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a 
load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body 
that  makes  the  clothes  warm,,  not  the  clothes  the  body ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content, 
not  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly 
and  an  uneasy  souL  Apollodorus  was  a  traitor  and 
a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
have  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour- 
ished scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and 
his  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectrM  and  images  of 
death;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
dreams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real 
troubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw 
the  Scythians  flaying  him  alive,  his  daughters  like 
pillars  of  fire,  dancmg  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
which  himself  was  bmling,  and  that  his  heart  ac- 
cused itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  bever- 
age in  an  earthen  vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and 
searches  into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison, 
and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
armour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  Ood 
for  his  safety  1 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thouffht  with  chains,  or  cany 
imaginations  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  t  can  the  beauty 
of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  deli- 
cious to  the  palate  and  the  throat  1  docs  the  hand  in- 
termeddle with  the  joys  of  the  heart !  or  darkness, 
that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  1  does  the  body 
live,  as  does  the  spirit  1  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be 
like  to  common  food  I  Indeed,  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  eood  and  bad ;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the 
druiucard,  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man ;  pirates  have 
fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merchuitman  hath  them.  But, 
although  tne  things  of  this  world  are  oonmion  to  good 
and  bM,  yet  sacraments  and  mpiritual  joys,  the  food 
of  the  soul,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar 
right  of  saints. 

JU)  It  mil  as  long  as  the  6un  shines,  and  the  fair 


breath  of  heaven  gfntly  wafts  us  to  our  own  puipoaak 
But  if  you  will  iij  the  excellency  and  feel  the  work 
of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution  ;  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and 
his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
brought  low ;  let  us  oome  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of 
our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  fi)r- 
tunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  stym  arise, 
and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crack,  or  that  all 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hol- 
lowness  of  sad  misfortunes. 

IJIiiamm  of  Mm^§  lAft,'\ 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  f  What 
an  infinite  number  of  slaves  and  beggars,  of  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heaven  itself  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
sad  remembrances  I  How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afflicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  made  desolate 
by  popular  diseases  1  Some  whole  countries  are  re- 
marked with  fatal  evils,  or  periodical  sicknesses. 
Orand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  feels  the  plague  eveiy  thiee 
years  returning  like  a  quartan  affue,  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  persons.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia  the  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  being  buried 
in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  therefore  dwell  m  tents 
and  ambulatory  houses,  or  retire  to  unfruitful  moan- 
tains,  to  prolong  an  uneasy  and  wilder  life.  And  all 
the  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  sea  feel  sudi 
violent  convulsions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  sometimes  whole  cities  find  a  tomb,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  his  own  hoiise,  made  ready  to 
become  his  monument,  and  his  bed  is  crushed  mto 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  I  should  tell  how  many  persons 
are  afflicted  with  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  dragons,  and  entertain  his 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes,  cats,  and  screech- 
owls,  with  the  filing  of  iron  and  the  harshness  of  rend- 
ing of  silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  draught 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  those  ; 
and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are 
worse  than  those  groans ;  and  yet  a  merry  carelets 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  we  could,  from 
one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  rae» 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dyinx  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  dowa 
by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  nov 
weeping  over  the  sraves  of  their  finther,  by  whose  lile 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes 
against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
witn  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so 
many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of 
so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remoye 
from  hence,  at  least  in  affections  and  piepaiatioa  of 
mind. 

Vwfet  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  ths  Holy  Ghoiti 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  aa 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up 
to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  oon* 
formity  to  Ood>;  whose  anger  is  always  just,  and 
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marchcfi  slowly,  and  is  without  trauRportation,  and 
often  hindered,  and  never  hanty,  and  is  full  of  uivrcy: 
prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  ppirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  scut  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  miud,  of  un- 
troubled thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness  ;  and  he  that  prays  to  God  with 
an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discompoMHl 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quartcrs  of  an 
army,  and  chooses  a  fronticr-parrison  to  Ihj  wise  in. 
Anger  is  a  i>erfcct  alienatiun  df  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that  attention  which  i>re- 
tents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  (io<l.  For  so  have 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  graiis,  and  suaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds  ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  miide  iireguliir  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tem{>est,  than  it  amhl  recover  by  the  libratiou  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  crt^aturc 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
Btonn  was  over  ;  ami  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  ha<l  learned  music  and 
motion  frr>m  an  angel,  as  he  parsed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prayer  of  a  goo<l  man  :  when  his  attairs  have  requirctl 
business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discii)line, 
and  his  discipline  was  to  pads  upon  a  sinning  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
firmities of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
tlic  instniment  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man  ;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud  ;  nnd 
his  thoughts  pulle<l  them  bjick  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention  ;  and  the  goo<l  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  nmst  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God  ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  G(m1,  till  it  rctunis,  like  the' useful 
bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

[On  Death.] 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  death  by  those  things 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  all 
the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  everj-- 
where,  in  all  A-aricty  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fancies,  and  the  exjKJctation  of  every  single 
person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  evclry  year. 
Dot  death  hath  two ;  and  the  sjiring  and  the  autumn 
send  throngs  of  men  and  women  t«)  charnel-houses ; 
and  all  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evils  of  the  spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  pr^ni- 
sion,  and  the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  nee<ls  them  not,  and  himself  is  lai«l  up 
for  eternity;  and  he  that  eMcajKJS  till  winter,  onlv 
stays  for  another  oi>portunity,  which  the  distemjx'rs 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  death  reigns  in  all  the  iH>rtions  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  its  fniits  provides  disf»rtlers  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  shaq>  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hears<>,  and  the 
summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  graves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
arc  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ;  antl  you  can  go  no 
whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  maiVs  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petnniius,  that  emraped  u|>on  a 
broken  table  from  tho  furies  of  a  shipwTeck,  as  he 


was  sunning  hiniM-lf  upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a 
m.'in  ix.dK'd  upon  hi>«  flouting  bod  of  waves,  ballasted 
with  sand  in  the  fidds  of  his  garment,  and  carried  by 
his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  towards  the  shore  to  find  a 
grave.  And  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts,  that 
I>eradventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the 
gt^od  man's  return  ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  son  knowi 
nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that 
affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  u{K>n  the  good 
old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell, 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall 
be  when  his  beloved  boy  returns  into  the  circle  of  hii 
father's  anus.  These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortak; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.  A  dark 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  family ;  and  they  that  shall 
wee{>  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entered  into 
the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffereil  shipwreck.  Then, 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  day  before,  cast 
up  the  accounts  of  his  ]>atrimony  and  his  trade,  and 
named  the  dav  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.  See 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angiy  two  days  since! 
Ills  passions  arc  becalmed  with  the  stonn,  his  accounti 
cast  u]i,  his  cures  at  an  end,  his  voyage  done,  and  his 
gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death,  wliich,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom 
trouble  themselves  conceniing  the  interest  of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  nuule  by  the  death  of 
every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive. 
Hectoii  but  from  the  sprightfulness  of  youth,  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood  ;  from  the  vigtv- 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  the  hollowncss  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the 
loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three  davs*  burial,  and 
we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  very  great  and  veiy 
strange.  Hut  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  sjiringing 
from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair  M 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  % 
lambV  lleei*e ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
ojten  its  virgin  mo<Iesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youth- 
ful and  unn])c  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  age ;  it  lK)wed  the  hca<I,  and  broke  its  stalk ; 
and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out- 
worn faces.  The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  woman ;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  lH;aut7 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  \a 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much  horror, 
or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  discoursing 
that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  cither 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  sen'iccs,  cannot,  without 
some  regn*t,  slay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the  body 
lies  strip]H'd  of  its  life  and  honour.  I  have  read  of  a 
fair  young  German  gentleman,  who,  living,  often  re- 
fuse<l  to  be  ])icture<l,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of 
his  frientis'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  a  few  dajrs* 
biiriul,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death 
unto  the  life.  They  did  so,  and  found  his  face  hslf 
eat<>n,  and  his  midriff  and  back -bone  full  of  seqient*; 
and  so  he  stands  pictureil  among  his  anned  ancestort. 
So  cUhm  the  fairest  beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  ss 
ba<l  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  servants  shall 
we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave!  what  friends 
to  vi-it  us  ?  what  oflicious  people  to  cleanse  away  the 
moist  and  unwhoU>some  cloud  reflected  upon  our  faces 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the 
longest  weejKjrs  for  our  funeral. 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  pas- 
sionate that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.     In  the  some  Escorial 
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where  the  Spanish  princes  lire  in  greatness  and  power, 
and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a 
cemetery,  where  tiieir  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep 
till  time  shall  he  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have 
been  crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  th<^ 
must  walk  over  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his 
crown.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the 
copy  of  the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
ceiled  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  liying  like  gods  to 
die  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
hist,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
bling colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginary 
boMity.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
tunate and  the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  de- 
fpised  princes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
symbol  of  mortality,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
we  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  eoual  to  kings',  and  our  ac- 
counts easier,  and  our  pains  tor  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

[The  Day  of  Judgmtnt.'\ 

Even  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
priests,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
prevailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  part^,  shall  all 
appear  to  receive  their  symbol ;  ana  this  is  so  far 
from  abatine  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
cernment, that  it  much  Increases  it.  For  although 
concerning  precepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to 
neglect  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in  general, 
and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  sad  events,  the 
singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
of  uie  evil  ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  re- 
card  of  our  imperfection  ;  it  being  an  effect  of  self- 
love,  or  some  little  creeping  envy,  which  adheres  too 
oft«D  to  the  unfortunate  and  miserable  ;  or  being  ap- 
prehended to  be  in  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unwor- 
thiness  in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than  is 
common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
accidents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  events,  the  mul- 
titude of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
Bufferings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
pened, uuit,  I  mean,  of  the  universal  deluge  of  waters 
upon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
flood,  and  every  man  saw  hi/  friend  perish,  and  the 
neighbours  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his 
house,  and  the  sharers  or  his  joys,  and  yesterday's 
bride,  and  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
and  the  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
drenched  in  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  then 
they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
lonls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sane- 
tuaiy  high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance 
that  rained  down  from  heaven ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
lUl  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
same  Red  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
and  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
tiinnderiugs  and  terrors  infinite.  Every  man's  fear 
shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
as  the  sparks  of  a  raginir  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
and  roll  upon  its  own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct 
appearances  and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that 
ttands  in  a  churdivard  in  the  time  of  a  icreat  plague, 
and  hears  the  passmg  bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad 
•tones  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infect^  bodies 
pressing  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous, 
and  death  dresMd  up  in  all  the  images  of  sotrow 
round  about  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
variety  of  his  sorrow ;  ana  at  doomsday,  wh^n  the 
terrors  are  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
much  ereater,  because  it  can  afiright  the  whole  world, 
il  ia  abo  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor» 


rowful  influence  ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectioui^ 
when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  and  all  the  world  its  subjects.  And  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  07 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of 
the  archangel,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes ! 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  !  It  is  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  Kingdom,  the  men  of 
one  age  in  a  single  province  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  idl  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Cesar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the 
Roman  wars,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  and  small  exarchates :  all  these,  and 
all  tnat  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the 
nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit 
to  express  the  majesty  of  that  Ood,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  I  *  *  The  majesty  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  snail  be 
spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidental 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  tnat  it  shall  break  her  very  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodigf  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  which,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  afllnght  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  the  old  world  ha<^  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  covered  with  water  and 
the  divine  vengeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  when  tneir  houses 
and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings. 
The  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifleen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hollow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drought ;  and  when  they  are 
reduced  aoain  to  their  usual  proportions,  then  all  the 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind : 
the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  song  into 
threnes  and  sad  accents ;  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  thrsads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  sludl  distil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  structures  shall  return  into  their 
primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  deni, 
and  shall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  thai 
you  diaU  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  congregations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open 
and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from  the  rocka 
whither  thcgr  went  to  hide  than,  and  firom  caverns  of 
the  earth  where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their 
rocks  are  broken  into  wider  raptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men 
beinff  foroeii  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors, 
shall  ran  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
chanced ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  nthersd 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
Cuist  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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It  iiibrht  injuilily  lie  •'iirol,  „  .     - 

bolii^*,  ihnt  WHS  til  Iw  ilnnninil  i>f,  l<iit  Iit  riirinc  thnt 
wliirh  caiitn!  tLnw  iniwhirf;',  nnil  iiciiilnitiil  iiiitni- 
Tniiiiu-i^  »f  their  ilim^vin^.    Fnr  Kllliniiffli  tlic*c 


.1  Ibl-  1 


..fp. 


..... Mid  h;  rdanrr ,  .„■.,... 

that  ill  man;  tliinjpi,  and  thrv  nf  pn«t  cim 
mni  kllnw  ^l  thrnwlvcH  aiiil'tii  ouch  Mini 
af  illiiipmdnp,  anil  nu  liurt  iii'ilhpr.  Ami 
If  diTprsitv  of  i^iiiiniii  wrrp,  uf  itivlf,  the  cni 


lilwrty 


If  diTprsitv  of  mHiiiiniii  wrrp,  uf  itivlf,  the  cniiso  nf 
miirhicfii.it  wiiiiid  IvMRver:  that  is,  nipilarlr  nud 
nniTinallT,  Rut  that  we  m-d  it  U  not.  For  tlivre 
an  (li4|nitra  in  Chri-4i>n<I>un  cimmniiij;  Diattni  of 
cn«ler  vonecnitiinit  than  iniict  of  tbiMc  ofnniuni  that 
diKliTijEuiiJi  nKt*  and  uako  favtimii ;  and  yet,  braiBM 
mrii  are  pvmiiltnl  tu  diflir  in  thnm:  pvnt  mattera, 
•urh  evil,i  arc  not  cnaaequnit  to  NU-h  dilK.>t«iicM,  u 
are  ti>  ibv  iiiiiHiantahlainanBjtintcof  ninallLT  aiid  niorc 
itici<ii-<iil<-nil>lr(|imti'Hi!i.  Hlnce.thni,  if  nicn  are(|uivl 
anri  fhurilnble  in  Mane  diWKmnupi,  thut  thni  and 
llii-n  tlic  iiicniiTcDiiiiro  ovwa ;  if  tliey  were  no  in  all 
othen  whi-n  likwfiillj  they  mifibt.  and  tbry  may  in 
niHl,  L'fariitcTiiJ»m  should  be  nu  lunj^cr  Tont  in  piM», 
but  would  be  reUintrgtatcd  in  a  new  peiitcvoHt. 


i>r  [iliili>.«>[>tiii;al  niiil  riiii'iful  |iiniits.  U:»i(U<s  uiTnTding    | 
tliu  rvaJur  niany  kIIi"P><''*  inl"  >I>l'  cw«itriclt>c«  ol 
liii  piTiinial  chaTactuT.    Tlic  UiifWitK  i>f  tliut  wurk 
U  bidd  unil  ]ini'tii-al,  adiinird  witii  ]UL-tiirvique  inia- 
|!cry,  but  fniiui-ntlv  inilantk*.  rninied.  and  oUruiCi 
Iliini-xt  inililiLilliniiiCntillLil  l'if*JnJiiiia Epidtmirtt,    , 
ur  'Trcaliiic  un  ViiIkkt  Krmn,'  appraivd  in  Iit4& 
II  Ui  uiiiL-h  nuin;  pliihumihical  in  its  L-lianwtcr  tlian    I 
tlic  '  Itvlicid  SUiluii,'  anil  It  oiniidcrcil  the  iDont  ndid    . 
and  nnvfiil  (if  liii  )in>dui!tiuiii.  Tlic  fuUowing  l^nu^lc-    l 
nitinn  <if  HinK  uf  tlur  vtiura  wbb;h  lie  imdi-nTuan  to    I 
dii|K-l,  will  KTTc  Iwth  to  ahow  tlic  Itiml  of  niattet*    i 
Iiu  vaa  Ginil  iif  inrcstipitiiiF.  nn*l  tu  eicmplify  tbe 
notii'iis  wliirli  pTCTMlvii  in  the  MnntKntli  cvntury.    ! 
'  Tluit  crvstol  ii  nutldnc  vise  Init  iti*  struntily  ttm-    j 

CM ;  tiiHt  a  diamond  U  aiintncd  ur  bnikun  by  the    { 
>ilur«){iiat;  that  a  put  full  (if  Bi4wf  will  ciHiluin 
ainiuvli  wntMui  it  wiiuliWitbout  Ihi-m;  that  buy*    i 
preacrvi.'  ftuni  tbu  inisrhief  uf  litihlniiig  and  thundiT ;    | 
Hut  an  I'lciibaiit  liath  no  jiantit  ttiatawuK  first 
sccinfT  a  man,  )N>tn!ts  a  dumunDM  in  liim  t  tliat  moka 
art- blind)  tlmtth    '    •     - 
tluit  f turka  will  01  , 

thnt  tlic  chiukcn  is 

that  iiK'n  w^kIi  lu-avlvr  ilcoil  tlum  luive,  and  be. 
moat  than  after;  tluitJuwa  atink ;  that  tho  forluddca    ' 
ft'uitvFaaan  apiilvt  tliat  tltoruwaa  no  nUubowbrfin    1 
tlK  flood  I  tliat  John  Ibr  BuptUt  shiiuld  not  die.'  lU 
tn,«ts  also  iif  the  rin{^fln)n.T;  aulutinii  upon  ancel-    | 
ii'lf  i  pik'niicK)  tlic  caiikoUr,  or  d»t:-diifat  tbe  pic- 
ture of  Uosia  with  liotiis;  tlM  blackiicis  of  negiacai 
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the  river  Nilufl;  gipsios;  MftluLscUli ;  the  fiMMl  of  tlicirtiuiilis,  tlu*  lioni.insiifU'ctiMi  tho  ri)!k.',  tliolfnuks 
John  thi*  ISaptist;  the  ce«sation  nf  urades:  Friar  aniuraiithu!)  and  myrtle;  tliat  the  fiUK'r.il  pvre  coii- 
Ba{*oik*d  brazen  head  that  spi»ke;  tlie  jHJverty  of  sisted  ofswtrt  fuel,  cypress,  fir,  hirix,  yew,  ami  tn^ea 
Beli^arhis;  and  the  wish  of  rhiloxenua  to  have  the  i»er]Htually  verdant,  hiy  silent  expressions  of  their 
nock  of  a  erane.  In  U)."»s,  Browne  puhlisheil  his  survivinj;  hoins;  wherein  Christians,  whieh  dii'k 
Ifytlriutiifthutf  or  Urn  ISurini ;  a  Pisnwrst'  on  the  Sv-  ,  thi-ir  cotlins  with  bays,  have  f«»«nd  a  nioR'  elepant 
puh'hrai  i'rtis  LnU'lif  Found  in  yurfolk,  a  work  not  ;  emblem- -for  that  it  seemin^r  dead,  will  restore  itself 
inferior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  lieli^io  Mediei.'    from    the   nnit,   ami    its   dry  and  exsiuftnis  leaves 


Here  the  author's  learning;  appears  in  the  details 
whieh  he  gives  conoerninjr  the  nKnles  in  whieh  the 
bodies  of  the  tlead  have  U'en  disixjsed  of  in  ditlerent 
ages  and  eomitries;  while  hi*i  reJleetions  on  death, 
oblivion,  and  immortality,  are.  for  solenmity  and 
grandeur,  probably  unNurp:issed  in   Kni:lish  litera- 


resunie  their  venlure  a«rain  ;  whith,  if  we  mi>tuke 
not,  we  have  also  t^hserved  in  furze.  Whether  the 
idantiiig  of  yew  in  ehurehyards  hold  not  its  original 
from  aneient  funend  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  (>f  resur- 
ivetion,  fnim  its  iHTjK'tual  verdure,  may  also  atlmit 
eonji-eture.'     Anmng  the  iHsiutie-*  of  expr.'ssioii  in 


ture.  The  oceasitm  would  hanlly  have  ealle«l  f:irth  \  Hrowne,  may  Iv  quotetl  the  fullowintr  el«»«iuent  di'tl- 
a  work  from  any  less  meditative  mind.  In  a  field  .  nition  :  *  .Nature  i«»  n.»t  at  vari.inee  with  art,  n«»r  art 
at  WaL^iiiKliam  weri*  dui:  up  l»etween  firty  ami  Ufiy  '  with  nature-  they  \n:\\\\r  lu>tli  the  serv;ints  of  his 
uni.o.  eontaininj;  the  remains  of  human  b-iues,  some  ]»rovidenee.  Art  is  the  jH-rffetioii  of  nature.  Were 
soiall  linws  instruments,  boxes,  and  other  frairnwu-    the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  ilay,  tlnre  were 


tary  njlics.     Onils  and  burnt  substanees  wi-re  found 
near  tlie  same  plot  of  frrouud.  and  henee  it  was  <'on- 


yet  a  chao**.     Nature  hatli  madi;  one  world,  and  art 
aMtith«*r.     In  Ih-Hi  f.  all  tliini:**  an-  artificial,  for  natnixi 


jeetured  that  this  was  the  ('strinu,  or  place  of  burn-  [  is  the  art  of  (ii»d.'  Tbis  Mrins  the  essence  of  true 
injr,  or  the  spot  where«»n  the  Druidii-al  sacrifices  j.hil"i  iphy.  '!'«>  the  '  llydrintapliia'  is  ajiprmlctl  a 
"Were  made.     Furni«ihed  «ith  a  theme  lor  his  philo-  '  ssnall  trc.lti^e,  called    Tfir  (i-irthn  of  (\'rus:  or  the 


V 
Sophie  nnisiui;^.  Sir  Thomas  Hrowue  then  eonnnents 

on  that  vast  eharnel-house.  the  »arth. 

*  Nature,'  he  says,  *  hath  furnished  one  part  <if 
the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
lie  hiiih,  in  urns,  eoins,  and  monuments,  scarce  Iv- 
low  the  r«»ots  of  some  vev;etables.  Time  hath  end- 
less r.irities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties  ;  which  re- 
veals »»ld  thinj;s  in  heaven,  makes  new  (hM'overics 
in  earth,  and  evm  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That 
grtnt  untiquili/.  Anurlrti,  hiy  hiir'nd  for  a  thousand 
yfrirjc;  and  a  larjie  part  of  the  earth  is  .still  in  the 
urn  unto  us.  Thouuh,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
an  extract  of  the  earth,  all  i»arts  miirht  clialleu^ie  a 
n-stitution,  yet  few  have  retunnnl  their  bones  far 


(^uinrunrial  Ltizni(j(  ,or  -Vi  tuunk  Vhint>itnm.>  nj'tht'  yl/i- 
vivnts.ArtijiriaUu.  Saturalhj^tind Mi/.stirti/h/  (  \iushhri'd. 
This  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  auil  displays  nnieh 
of  the  author's  whimsical  f.uiey  and  pro|K'Usity  to 
lalHirious  trillin>r.  One  of  the  most  strikin;^  of  these 
t'ancies  has  Inen  often  ({noted.  Wi.>hinj^  to  denote 
that  it  is  late,  or  that  he  was  writint;  at  a  late  hour, 
111-  says  that  *  the  Ilysidcs  (the  (piineuux  of  heaven) 
run  low  -that  we  are  unwillihij:  to  spin  out  (»ur 
awakiuL;  thou^'hts  into  the  phantasms  of  bleep  — that 
to  keep  our  eyes  oi»en  bmjier  \ure  but  to  act  our 
antipotb's — tliat  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — 
and  that  they  are  alrea<ly  past  their  fir.^t  sleep  in 
IVrsix'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  otrsjirinn  of 
lower  tlian  they  mi:.:ht  receive  them  ;  not  atleetinir  :  .ijenius.  IJrowne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  coutem- 
the  jrr.ives  of  jriauts,  nn«lir  hilly  and  heavy  cover-  I  plation,  but  bcton*  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
in«r<,  but  ctintent  with  less  than  their  own  dei>th.  ;  reveri»'S,  he  ha«l  st«»red  his  niinti  with  vast  and  nml- 
liave  wished  their  bones  niijjht  lie  .soft,  ami  the  earth  :  tifari«»us  learning:.  In  presentin.:  its  results  to  the 
be  lijiht  Uj^'U  them  ;  even  such  as  hofie  to  rise  :ii;ain  j  public,  he  jaiuteil  to  the  ey<'  and  imagination  more 


would  not  be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
desi»erately  to  plaee  their  relics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
covery, and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  aj^ain  ;  which 
happy  contrivance  hath  made  connnunieation  with 
our  fon-fathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
which  thev  never  beheld  themselves.' 


than  he c«)nveyed  to  the  untUrstafjdine.  Amonf^ his 
posthumous  pieces  is  a  collect iini  of  aphorisms,  en- 
titled ( 'A/ iA//<rM  J/(»r<i/.v,  t«>  which  Dr  Johnson  j»refixeil 
a  life  of  the  author.  He  left,  also,  various  I'ssays, 
on  antiiiuarian  and  other  subjects.  Sir  Thomas 
Hmwne  clicd  in  1»»h2,  at  the  a^ce  of  seventv-seven. 


lie  theii  successively  descrilies  and  comments  |  He  was  of  a  mo<lest  and  clu<rlul  dis)K>sition,  retir 
upon  the  ditferent  modes  of  interment  and  ileconi-  j  inj^  in  his  habits,  and  sympaflnsi-d  little  with  the 
position  -whether  by  fire  ('.some  ap]»reliendinj^  a  j  i>ursuits  and  fi^elinjia  of  tlie  busy  multitude.  Jlis 
purifying' virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  jirosser;Mnmiix- .  oi)inions  were,  in  some  n'sp<cts,  tinged  with  the 
ti^e,'amlfirini»  out  the  etliereal  particles  m>  dirply    crctlulity  t>f  bis   age.     He   believed    in  witehcraft. 


I      iVnmersed  in  it');  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 

!      like  the  Scythians,  *  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword ;' 

'      Or  in  the  sea.  like  some  of  the  nations  alNiut  Kuypt. 

*  ^Icn.'  he  finely  remarks,  •  have  lost  their  reason 

*H  in»thing  so  much  as  their  nligion,  wherein  stones 

54tid  clouts  make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religi<»n  of 

^tio  !<eenis  madness  unto  another,  to  afibrd  an  .ie- 

^^ouiit    or  r.itioi.al  of  old  rights,   requires  no   rigid 

^f^a«l«»r.     That  they  kindled   the  pyre  aversi^ly,  or 


ajiparition.o.  and  dialH)Lical  ilIu^iilns ;  and  gravely 
ob:»erves,  *  that  tt)  those  who  would  attempt  to  teach 
animals  the  art  of  siK'<*<'h,  th(>  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  s|)eak  unto  witches  m.iy  atlord  some  encour- 
apement.' 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Urownc,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  l>atiii  words  Avith  Knglish  termi- 
nations is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  jK-rsons 
aecpiaintCHl   only  with   their   native   tongue,   nuuiy 


turning  their  face  from  it,  was  a  handsimie  symlMiI  !  <»f  his  sentences  must  l)e  nearly  unintelligible.  Thus, 
^f  unwilling  ministration;  that  they  wastK**!   their'  8pt>aking  in   his  '  Vidgar  Krrors'  of  the  nature  of 


^>one5  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wnipt 
"^lieni  in  linen  and  drie<l  them  in  her  Ikisoui,  the  first 
tV>5tcring  part,  and  ]il:ux*  of  their  nourishment ;  that 
tliey  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  l)efore  they 
Ikindlctl  the  fire,  as  the  phiee  of  their  ho|x>s  or  origi- 
»ial,  were  no  imprf>per  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
diction, thrice  uttere<i  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
>ery  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
irho  thought  it  t<K>  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
thrice  ujion  the  interred  body.    That,  in  strewing 


ii'C,  he  says:  *  lee  is  only  water  congealiMl  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whenby  it  wtpiireth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  diffluency,  and  amitti'th  not  its  essence,  but  con- 
dition of  liuidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
pn)iK'rly  conghu^iate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity  j 
for  the  determimition  <»f  quicksilver  is  pnqH-rly  fixa- 
tion, that  of  milk  co:igulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctions  IxHiies  only  inerassation.'  He  uses  abun- 
dantly such  words  as  dilucidate,  ampliate,  niauu* 
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iliutiiiti,  liiilii 


tiHl  cvooilion,  fam- 
gitiiius,  Hilvi'iiii'iir,  uriiiluliun,  iBpiflilk'HL 

Tluue  wliu  iinr  ni.i|uuiiil«<l  will)  ])r  JDhnaon'f  style, 
will  Ml  ixiLV  ]ivn-eive  the  rcsenililiLmv,  particnlarl; 
ID  mpvct  tu  llie  Hbund.iiicQ  uf  Latin  worda,  which 
it  bi-HT«  tu  thai  uf  Sir  'llintnu  Browne.  Indevd  there 
D  doubt  tliat  the  aullinr  of  the  ■  Kambler' 
■cquinil  much  (if  hit  foliilneii  fi>r  pompoui  iind 
■ouiidinK  extirvnioni  friim  the  writintn  of  tlie  learned 
kiiiifht  of  Kurwwiu  CoWridjre,  wlto  wai  lo  well 
qualiDcd  to  ip|ireci>tc  llic  writing*  uf  Browne,  hu 
nnnilwrcd  him  amting  hi*  firal  furduritea.  '  Itich  In 
I  knovleiliic.  enuberniit  in  eunLfptiuni  and 
conix-itai  euiitL'iii]>lutiTu,  liiingin«tivc,  <if)en  truly 
great  and  iniij^iliueiit  in  liii  Myle  and  dicliun, 
thoujih,  Joulittum,  too  i>ncn  big,  ■lifl',  and  hjiper- 
Latinutic.  llit  it  a  qiiivt  and  lublintc  tntlmiati, 
with  a  atning  tinge  uf  the  Jantrul:  tlw  humoritt 
constantly  nilnBliiig  with,  and  Husirini;  aurou,  the 
philoH>plier,  as  the  darting;  cnkiurs  in  shut  silk  pluy 
apoD  the  main  dye.'  Thit  siuiie  writer  Vat  puinled 
out  the  tnlirrieH  of  Browne  in  evvry  subjcet  before 
him.  He  nei-er  wonders  from  it,  and  he  \\a»  no 
oecaiion  to  wuuler ;  for  whatuver  happens  to  be  his 
lutgect,  he  mctiimoriihiwa  iiU  nature  into  it  We 
may  add  tlie  cuniplutu  origimilily  of  his  mind.  He 
Kems  like  no  otlier  writer,  and  his  vast  and  suUtaiy 
abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  ityk,  like 
.,.  ..  _    ,  .,.     ,.t     ,.    .      --,..H,y 

f  the 


;  the  symn  mnp,  or  what  name  Achilles 
D  Lc  hill  hiniKir  sniunc  womm,  tliough 
Htioi.f,  are  nnt  bcjonJ  alt  conjecture, 
lie  per»niiii  of  Ihwe  osiuarin  entered  the 
Ills  uf  the  dead,  and  ilqit  with  priiioH 
sm,  mi}:h(  admit  n  wide  solution.  Bui 
c  nrc.priianricM  of  ilioc  buiicn,  or  what 
a-ilioB  Iliads  up,  were  a  question  alwvc 
iin  ;  not  to  be  rvMilred  by  man,  unr  eunily 
^  ,  pirilB,  except  we  eonsult  the  protjniinl 
gnaidtiiia,  ur  tutclaiy  olMcrraton.  Had  Ihey  made 
u  good  iimi-i^ioii  fi>r  their  uames  as  they  hare  done 
for  their  reliis,  thty  hud  not  so  growly  erred  in  the 
art  of  |icqictiiatioii.  But  to  subiat  in  bones,  and  be 
but  pyraniidally  eitant,  ia  a  folhivy  in  dunition. 
Vain  aihea,  which,  in  Cho  oblirion  of  namea,  persuna, 
timn,  and  Kica,  hare  found  unto  themselrci  a  fruit- 
siid  only  arlae  unto  late  poaterity, 
Bsemblema  of  mortal  tan  iticn,  antidotes  against  priJe, 
■ain.gloiy,  and  miul.icnin-  vices.  Papiii  vaiii-nlorioa, 
which  thouglit  the  worlrl  might  lii«t  for  ever,  had  eii- 
coura^mmt  for  nnibitlon,  and  finding  un  Atropoi 
unto  the  iinniortalily  of  their  namc»,  were  nevci 
damped  witli  tlic  npctsaity  nf  oblirion.  Eren  old  am- 
is had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  o1 
Taio-glorica,  wlio,  acting  early,  and  bcfuio  th( 
probable  meridian  of  time,  baTe  b^  this  time  found 

■   accomplialiment  of  their  dcngiia,  whereby  tht 

t  hcroea  hare  already  outlaaled  their  mono- 
aud  nicchunical  preacrratioiia.  But  in  (hit 
latter  acenc  of  time  wc  cannot  eiped  such  muminici 
s,  when  ambition  niay  fi«r  the  pro- 
phecy of  Eliu  ;■  and  Charles  V-  can  nercr  hoi  e  to  lirt 
within  two  Methas<-Iahs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  reatleaa  inquietude  for  the  diutumilj 
r,t  our  memories  unln  ptncnt  eanaidermtiont,  acems  i 
Tanity  alnioiit  out  nf  date,  and  auperannuatcd  piece  u1 
foUy.     We  caimot  hope  to  iiic  so  long  in  our  nama 


le  ambiliDUS.  The  great  mutations  of  the  world  an 
icteil,  or  time  may  he  too  thoti  for  our  doigni.  Ts 
■itcnd  our  memories  by  monuments,  whose  death  ui 
laily  pray  for,  and  whose  duisliou  we  eannol  faop^ 
a-ithout  injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  admit  <f 
;he  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  onr  belie& 
We,  whose  geneiationa  are  oiduncd  in  thia  aeltiu 
[lart  nf  time,  are  proTidenlially  taken  off  from  sgci 
iinafrinatiiins ;  and  being  iiccei>sitated  to  eye  lhti» 
maining  larticle  of  fiiturity,  are  iiatuially  conatiinltl 
jnto  thoughts  of  the  next  worlJ,  and  cannot  eiCBi- 
ibly  decline  the  eoncidemtion  of  that  duration,  wUck 
maketh  pyramids  piilaia  of  bddw,  and  all  that  ii  ;hI 

CiTclfli  and  rt;!ht  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodias 
uid  the  mortal  right-lined  circlel  must  conclude  aod 
tliut  up  all.  There  ia  no  antidote  acaiust  the  opiam 
of  time,  which  tcmponlly  connideivth  all  thin^  Oat 
fathers  find  their  craves  in  our  short  memories,  aad 
Niilly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  oar  RrriTOa 
Grare-atones  tell  truth  srarcc  forty  years.  Gnma- 
tions  pas*  while  tome  tries  stand,  and  old  ftatilisi 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  inacriplieu 
like  many  in  (iruter,*  to  hope  for  eternity  by  eo»- 
matical  cpithflx,  or  fint  letters  of  our  names,  to  n 
studied  )iy  antiquaries  who  we  were,  and  hare  new 
names  given  ua,  like  many  of  the  mummies,  an  eaU 
consolations  imto  the  students  of  perpetuity,  cm  l|T 
crerlastitig  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  onlybMW 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan ;  dis- 
paraging his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment  of 
himself,  who  cures  lo  aubaial,  like  II  ippocrates' patient^ 


hilW 


3  Hon 


naked  m 


tion%  without  deserts  nnd  nublc  acta,  which  are  tht 
balinin  of  our  memories,  the  tnlrbtiia  and  tonl  of  oor 
subsistences.  Tn  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  eioeedi 
an  infamous  hiitoiy.  The  Csnaanitiah  woman  lim 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  HerodiatwithoDb 
And  who  had  not  rather  hare  been  the  good  tiikt, 
than  Pilate  I 

Dut  the  iniquity  of  oblirion  blindly  acattereth  btt 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  snthOBl 
distinction  to  merit  of  penietuity :  who  can  but  pi9 
the  founder  of  the  pyramlibl  Hctmtratua  lint  that 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana ;  he  is  almott  lost  Ikat 
built  it:  time  liath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian^ 
horse ;  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  rain  wa  ona- 
putc  OUT  felicilisa  by  the  adrantagr  of  our  good  nasM^ 
■inee  bad  hare  equal  durations ;  and  Thenitea  is  like 
to  lire  as  long  an  Agamemnon,  without  the  fanar  tt 
the  CTerUating  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  bast 
of  men  be  known !  or  whether  then  be  not  more  »- 
mnrkable  penons  fuijrat  than  anv  that  stand  mnoa- 
bered  in  the  known  account  of 'time!  Without  It* 
faroUTof  the  everlasting  legiiter,  the  fiiat  man  had 
been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Mcthutelah's  l«ig 
life  had  been  his  onlv  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  lohe  hired  :  the  greatest  nait  nut 
bo  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been;  ta 
be  found  in  the  register  of  Cod,  not  in  Uw  ncocd  of 
man.  Twenty-seven  names  maka  up  the  first  ittC7 
before  the  flood  ;  and  the  recorded  namei  ««r  naa 
contain  not  one  living  century.  The  nnmbar  (f 
the  dead  long  eicecdeth  all  that  thall  lire.  At 
night  of  time  far  surpasaeth  the  day,  and  wha  kaon 
when  waa  the  eqiiinoi  t  h'reiy  hour  addt  unto  thai 
current  arithmetic  which  srarce  atanda  ana  dmoSbL 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lunna  of  life  ;  and  inB 
ltd  doubt  whether  thut  to  Ure  vera  ta  Ha; 
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It  is  a  brare  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  but 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  ralour  to  dare  to  live  ;  and  herein  religion  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example.  For  all  the  valiant  acts 
of  Curtius,  Scserola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture 
to  the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death 
itself,  like  those  in  the  way  or  prologue  to  it.  '  Emori 
nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro' — I*  I  would  not 
die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead*].  Were  I  of  Csnar's  religion, 
I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  oif  at 
one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  bj  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  further  than 
their  outsides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life, 
and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  beinf  sick  ; 
but  I  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know 
upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  We  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  God 
that  we  can  die  but  once.  It  is  not  only  the  mischief 
of  diseases,  and  villany  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end 
of  us  :  we  rainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new 
mventions  of  death  ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  ereiy  hand 
to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden  unto  eveiy  one 
we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  comfort  left,  that  though  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  the  strongest 
to  deprive  us  of  death  :  God  would  not  exempt  him- 
self from  that,  the  misery  cf  immortality  in  the  flesh  ; 
he  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there 
is  no  happiness  within  this  circle  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  in 
the  optics  of  those  eyes  to  behold  felicity  ;  the  first 
day  of  our  jubilee  is  death.  The  devil  hath  therefore 
failed  cf  his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 
we  should  have  been  without  it.  There  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  miseiy  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  miseiy ; 
we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 
our  own. 

IStudy  of  OoiTt  TTorJb.] 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but 
studied  and  contemplated  by  man  ;  it  is  the  debt  of 
ooir  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  homage  we  pay 
for  not  being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  is  still 
as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 
day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could 
conceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar  heads 
that  rudely  stare  abocit,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity 
admire  his  works ;  those  highly  magnify  him  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  and  deliberate  research 
into  his  creatures,  return  the  4uty  of  a  devout  nnd 
learned  admiration. 

iOhotU,^ 

I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth 
perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as 
oefore  it  was  materialed  unto  life  ;  that  the  souls  of 
oien  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  they 
subsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven  ;  that  those  appa- 
ritions and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the 
wandering  souk  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief, 
blood,  and  villany,  instillmg  and  stealing  into  our 
hearts ;  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches, 
it  is  because  those  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead, 
where  the  devil,     ke  an  insolent  champion,  beholds 


with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  his  victory  over 
Adam. 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  yeam,  whidi  to 
relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetxr,  and 
would  sound  to  common  ean  like  a  fi^ble.  For  the 
world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and  a 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  thai  I  re- 
gard is  myself ;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  frame 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eye  on — ^for  the  other  I  use  it  but 
like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenlj 
and  celestial  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that 
circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind.  That  surface 
that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuade 
me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how 
I  am  a  microcosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  some- 
thing more  than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece 
of  divinity  in  us — something  that  was  before  the 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scripture. 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  in- 
troduction or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  begin  the 
alphabet  of  man. 

[Charity.^ 

But  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hold 
not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  nrtue,  as  to  conceive 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a 
piece  of  liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity. 
Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the  acts  thereof  into 
many  branches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  narrow 
way  many  paths  unto  goodness :  as  many  ways  as  we 
may  do  good,  so  many  wav^  we  may  be  charitable ; 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and 
fortunes,  which  do  require  tne  merciful  hand  of  our 
abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  but 
behold  him  with  as  much  pit^  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the 
nakedness  of  his  soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to  the 
bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence, 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminate* 
another  without  obscuring  itself.  To  be  reserved  and 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  sordidest  piece 
of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecu- 
niary avarice.  To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  condition  :  I  make 
not,  therefore,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of 
knowledge ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  , 
in  learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  | 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themselves.  I  envy  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  tliero 
that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  roan  as  an  exercise  of 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than  beget  and 
propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  en- 
deavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me, 
that  my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor 
can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured  friends.  I  can- 
not fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  con- 
ceive why  a  difference  in  opinion  should  divide  sn 
affection  :  for  controversies,  aisputes,  and  argumenta- 
tions, both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  Uiey  meet 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  muck  as  there 
is  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon 
a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  controversies  are  neter 
determined ;  for  thoush  they  be  amply  proposed,  they 
are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  un- 
neoessaxy  digressions;  and  tne  parenthesis  on  the 
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First,  the  gates  being  opett,  and  the  dnwbridge  letten 
down,  for  receiving  of  lime  and  stones,  and  other 
things  uccessaiy  for  building  (for  Babylon  was  almost 
finished),  first,  we  say,  essayed  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  younger,  and  inth  him  six  persons,  and 
getting  entry,  held  purpose  with  the  porter.  If  my 
lord  was  waking  t  who  answered.  No.  While  the 
said  William  and  the  porter  talketh,  and  his  ser- 
Tants  made  them  to  look  at  the  work  and  workmen, 
approached  Norman  Lesley  with  his  company  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  great  number,  they  easily  gat 
entry.  They  address  to  the  midst  of  the  court ;  and 
immediately  came  John  Lesley,  somewhat  rudely, 
and  four  persons  with  him.  The  porter  fearing,  would 
have  drawn  the  bridge ;  but  the  said  John,  being  en- 
tered thereon,  stayed  it,  and  leaped  in ;  and  while 
the  porter  made  him  for  defence,  his  head  was  broken, 
the  Leys  taken  from  him,  and  he  cast  into  the  ditch, 
and  so  the  place  was  seized.  The  shout  ariseth  ;  the 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred,  ran 
off  the  walls,  and  were  without  hurt  put  forth  at  the 
wicket  gate.  The  first  thing  that  erer  was  done,  Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy  took  the  guard  of  the  privy  postern, 
fearing  lest  the  fox  should  have  escaped.  Then  go  the 
rest  to  the  gentlemen's  chambers,  and  without  violence 
done  to  any  man,  they  put  more  than  fifty  penons  to 
the  ijiate :  the  number  that  enterprised  and  did  this, 
was  but  sixteen  persons.  The  cardinal,  wakened  with 
the  shouts,  asked  from  his  window.  What  meant  that 
noise  I  It  was  answered,  that  Nonnan  Lesley  had 
taken  his  castle :  which  understood,  he  ran  to  the 
postern,  but  perceiving  the  passage  to  be  kept  without, 
ne  returned  quickly  to  his  chiunber,  took  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  caused  his  chamberlain  to  cast 
chests  and  other  impediments  to  the  door.  In  this 
meantime  came  John  Lissley  unto  it,  and  bids  open. 
The  cardinal  asking.  Who  calls !  he  answered.  My 
name  is  Lesley.  He  demanded,  Is  that  Norman  1 
The  other  saith,  Nay,  my  name  is  John.  I  will  have 
Norman,  saith  the  ca^inal,  for  he  is  my  friend.  Con- 
tent yourself  with  such  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
have  none.  There  were  with  the  said  John,  James 
Melvin,  a  man  fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  Master 
Oeoige  Wishart,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  a  stout  gen- 
tleman. In  this  meantime,  while  they  force  at  the 
door,  the  cardinal  hides  a  box  of  gold  under  coals 
tiiat  were  lud  in  a  secret  comer.  At  lencth  he 
asketh.  Will  ye  save  my  life!  The  said  Jonn  an- 
swered. It  may  be  that  we  wiU.  Nay,  saith  the  car- 
dinal, swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will 
open  to  Tou.  Then  answered  the  said  John,  It  that 
was  said  is  unsaid  ;  and  so  cried.  Fire,  fire  (for  the 
door  was  vei^  strong,  and  so  was  broueht  a  oiimley- 
fuU  of  bummg  oous  ;  which  perceived,  the  cardinal 
or  his  chunbenain  (it  is  unoeiiain)  opened  the  door, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  cried,  I 
am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest ;  ye  will  not  slay  me.  Tlie 
•aid  John  Lesley  (according  to  his  former  vows)  struck 
him  first  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  the  said  Peter. 
But  James  Melvin  ^a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and 
most  modest),  perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with- 
drew them,  and  said.  This  work  and  judgment  of  God 
(although  it  be  secret)  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity.  And  presenting  unto  him  the  point  of  the 
sword,  said.  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life, 
but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Master  Geoise  Wishart, 
which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 
yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from 
God  are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God, 
I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 
love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 
cottldst  have  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or 
moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  because  thou  I»h'«' 
been,  and  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  agaEniil. 
Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospeL    And  so  ha  stmdi 


him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a  stag-cwoid :  and 
so  he  fell,  never  word  heard  out  of  his  mouth,  but,  I 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone. 

While  they  were  thus  busied  with  the  cardinal,  the 
iray  rose  in  the  town ;  the  provost  assembles  the  com- 
monalty, and  comes  to  the  house-side,  crying.  What 
have  ye  done  with  my  lord  cwdinal  1  where  is  my 
lord  cardinal  1  have  ye  slain  my  lord  cardinal  I 
They  that  were  within  answered  gently,  Beet  it  were 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  houses,  for  the  man  ye 
ciJl  the  cardinal  hath  received  his  reward,  and  in  his 
own  person  will  trouble  the  world  no  more.  But  then 
more  enragedly  they  cxy.  We  shall  never  depart  till 
that  we  see  him.  And  so  was  he  brought  to  the  east 
block -house  head,  and  showed  dead  over  the  wall  to 
the  faithless  multitude,  which  would  not  believe  be- 
fore they  saw,  and  so  they  departed  without  RequieKi 
CBternam,  el  regmaeai  in  pace,  sung  for  his  soul.  *  * 
These  things  we  write  merrily,  but  we  would  that  the 
reader  should  observe  God's  just  indigents,  and  how 
that  he  can  deprehend  the  worldly-wise  in  their  own 
wisdom,  make  Uieir  table  to  be  a  snare  to  trap  thor  own 
feet,  and  their  own  purposed  strength  to  be  their  own 
destruction.  These  are  the  works  m  our  God,  whereby 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that  in 
the  end  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  cruelty,  what 
strength  soever  they  make  in  the  contraij. 

DAVID  CALDEBWOOD— flIR  JAXES  ICELTII. 

In  the  reign  of  James  VL,  a  work  similar  to  that 
of  Elnox,  but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  more 
minute,  and  involving  many  public  docamcnts,  was 
written  by  Dayid  Caiderwood,  another  xeslons 
Presbyterian  divine.  An  abridgment  of  this  work 
has  been  printed  under  the  title  of  Tke  Tnm  Histary 
of  the  Chtirch  of  ScoOamd:  the  original,  in  six  folio 
volumes  of  manuscript,  reposes  in  the  library  of 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  For  his  resolute  oppo- 
sition to  Episcopacy,  (^derwood  was  imprison^ 
in  1617,  and  afterwards  banished  from  Sicotland. 
On  his  return,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland, 
in  Haddingtonshire.  The  style  of  his  wotk  deserves 
little  commendation ;  but  though  tinged  with  party- 
feeUng,  it  has  always  been  valued  as  a  repertory  of 
historical  facts. 

Sir  James  Melyil,  privy  councillor  and  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber  to  Mary  ()aeen  of  Soots, 
was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  year  1530, 
and  died  in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  historical 
work,  which  for  a  considerable  time  lay  unknown 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length 
been  discovered,  was  pubUsfaed  in  1683,  und^  the 
title  of  Memoin  of  Sir  Jamee  Mehil  of  Ha&'hiH 
containing  an  Impartial  Accowd  i^  the  Jfotf  Bemark" 
able  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age^  not  men' 
tioned  oy  other  Hietoriane ;  more  particmlarfy  Rehting 
to  the  Aingdomt  of  England  ana  Scotland,  nnder  the 
Beigne  of  Queen  Elixabetk,  Mary  Queen  ^fScote,  emd 
King  Jamee,  In  aU  which  Tranaactiona  the  Author  was 
Personally  and  Publicly  Concerned,  This  work  is  es- 
teemed for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  eventa 

JOHN  LB8LET. 

John  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  a  seakms 
partisan  of  Queen  ^lary,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  her  return  from  France  to  Scotland  in  1561. 
and  in  whose  behalf  be  actively  exerted  himself 
during  her  imprisonment  in  England.  Poroed  1^ 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  on  wxomk 
of  the  conspiracies  against  her  in  which  he  e&- 
gaged,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Constance  in 
1593,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  wetlth 
and  influpnce  in  founding  three  oolites  for  the  in- 
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tlmulion  of  hii  countrymen,  at  liomc,  Paris,  nnd 
Donav.  B('<n|i  iiiiw,  liowcver,  aJvanrcJ  in  years, 
he  (hortly  nftcrirKriU  resi^nicd  tlic  miirr.  niiit  re- 
tired to  a  moniulery  in  tlie  Netlicriandi,  where 
he  died  In  139G.  Hit  chief  publicatiuni  rtv,  a 
treatite  In  del^nco  of  Queen  Mary  aiul  her  title  to 
the  Engliih  crown ;  a  DtMcriplim  of  Scotland  and  lU 
Seellith  Iilet;  and  a  work  on  tlic  Origin,  Mannen, 
md  EiploiU  n/*  l/it  Scotch.  All  thcie  ore  in  Latin ; 
the  lut  two  forming  a  volume  whirh  he  publislicd  at 
Rome  in  1978.  Hi'  wrote  in  the  Scottish  lanfruafcc 
•  Hitiiay  of  Scotlaml  frum  l-JSC  tn  lASt,  of  which 
Dnl7  a  Latin  translation  (contained  in  the  Tolume 
jnit  mentioned)  was  [lubUthi-d  by  hiniBclfi  the  ori- 
ginal, liowcTer,  wa»  printed  by  the  Bnntintyne  Club 
in  1630.  In  1^42  appeared  a  work  entith^  Vetlia- 
nun  Scoticum'  tbc  body  of  which  coniistcd  of  a 
Mtalnipic  of  the  tartnna  peculiar  to  Scottish  fumilie*. 
compou-d  by  Hiihop  I«<iey  in  Ibc  Scottish  laneii:i|;^, 
and  which  liad  long  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  college  of  Douay. 

[Charatieri^ Jamra  VJ] 
[PtOB  Lcde)>^ '  tlliloTT  «t  BcnlUBd,'] 


tn  be  ri'giatcml  in  Iho  book  of  fame,  nve  up  and 
rcndi'icil  Lis  spirit  iiito  the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
where  1  il'iubt  not  but  be  has  sure  fruition  of  the  joj 
that  i<  prepared  for  thnu  M  shall  sit  on  the  right 
hniid  of  onr  ^Tiour. 

[Cnriitn^  <lf  EJiaburgh  and  LriA  fty  lie  EngllA 


will  I  return 


of  Kin 


There  wu  great  dole  and  moan  made  fur  him  through 

ill  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  lie  wm  a  noble 

prince,  and  tnrailcd  inirkle  all  his  days  for  niain- 

Liining  ofhii  lulijccts  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietness. 

[Ie  wu  a  man  of  prntonagc  and  stature  conrenit^t, 

albeit  mighty  aud  strong  therewith,  of  countenance 

uniable  aiid  lovely,  specially  in  his  communication  ; 

his  eyes  gray  and  sharn  of  sight,  that  wbiimaocter  he 

did  once  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfect^  know  in 

ill  times  thereafter ;  of  wit  in  all  thins*  quick  and 

JHOinpt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  liiRh  counijto  in 

emt  perils,  duubtful  affains  and  matten  uf  wi-i^'hty 

■nifortance :  be  hail,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  fureitiLdit, 

for  in  such  thin(ni  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  di<l  them 

■diisedlj  and  with  gieat  deliberution,  to  the  intent 

I     tktt  amongst  all  men  his  wil  and  prudence  might  be 

noted  and  regarded,  and  as  lar  cicvl  and  puM  all 

I    others  in  estate  and  dignitv.    Be^des  this,  he  was 

(    spier,  moderate,  honest,  alfablr,  courteous,  and  so  far 

I    lUioned  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  shani 

I    ud  quick  to  them  which  wen  spotted  or  noted  witli 

'    lij  the  which  one  thing  ho  allured  to  him  tho  hearts 

i    of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  in 

I    iMt,  out  of  all  opprcnioii  and  mulestatiou  of  the  nobi- 

/ity  and  rich  penons  ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his  was 

11   joined  and  annexed  a  certain  merciful  pity,  which  ho 

'I    did  oftlimes  show  to  such  as  had  oScndcd,  taking 

'/    'Mther  compositions  of  money  nor^  men's  lives  ;  which 

I    *ks  a  iilain  argument  that  be  did  use  his  rigour  only 

I    («s  be  swd  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and 

I    "Tongous  heart*  of  tbc  people,  specially  Irishmen^ 

And  bordcreia,  and  othcn,  nursed  and  brought  up  in 

■■cditious  factions  and   civil  rebellions ;  and  not  for 

'ffreedy  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of  money,  although 

Mich  a*  wen  afflicted  would  ciy  out ;  and  sunly  this 

I    good  and  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume 

tlie  riches  of  his  country  ;for  be  hy  his  high  policy  mar- 

'     >el1ousl7  riched  his  nalm  and  himself,  both  witli  gold 

■    —  ■   silver,  all   kind  of  rich  subsUnce,  whereof  ho 

.     great  store  and  quantity  in  all  his  nalaces  at  his 

departing.     And  so  this  king,  living  all  his  time  in 

[    tlwfavourof  fortune,  ia  high  honour,  richer  and  glory, 

.,  for  his  noble  acta  aud  prudent  polides,  worthy 

■dllad  tij  John  Bokleskl  SdiaH  Jto.    Tall :  Edliibiii(h. 

Minin.ilju<t|s. 


Ilcnry  of  England,  who  ceased  not  (o  search  by  ul 
means  pos-ible  to  attain  to  his  dnirc,'  and  therefore 
sent  a  ^.^vnt  annv  by  sea  into  Scotland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  bis  lieutenant,  and  the  Viscount  Lish^his 
admiral,  with  two  bundreil  great  ships,  besides  boats 
and  crcon  that  carried  their  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  prcnt  number  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  s 
firth  fiiment*  I.cilh  tho  third  day  of  May,  and  landed 
at  the  New  Haven  about  xi  thousand  men,  with  gnat 
artillery  and  all  kind  of  munition,  tho  fouKh  of  May. 
In  the  nieanliine,  the  (iovcnior  being  in  the  town  of 
R<linbur;:h,  hearing  of  their  sudden  airival.  departed 
forth  of  the  town  toward  I.eith,  accompanied  with  the 
Canlinal,  tlaris  of  Huntlj,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 
others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 
to  stop  tho  landing  of  the  enemy  ;  but  ftiwr'  they  were 
snrvly  mlvertiwd  of  the  great  number  uf  their  enemies, 
wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  withstand  their 
forcf-s,  they  relumed  to  Kdinburjjh,  and  snnt  Sir  Adam 

Ottcrhume.provostoftbetown.and  

to  the  said  Karl  Ilertrord,  lieutenant,  desiring  to  know 
f<>rwhBt  cauHO  he  was  conic  with  su<' 
invade,  conniilcring  there  was  no  war 
twiit  the  two  realms;  and  if  then  was  any  iitjuriee 
or  wrongs  done  whereupon  the  King  of  England  wr  ~ 
olTended',  they  would  appoint  eonimissioneis  to  tre 
with  them  tncreuiKm,  and  to  that  effect  thankfully 
would  receive  Iheni  within  tho  town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  said  I'atI  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 
commission  to  treat  upon  any  mutters,  hut  only  to 
receive  the  tjueen  of  !«cottand,  to  be  convoyed  in  Kn^ 
land  til  be  married  with  I>rince  Edward  ;  and  if  the; 
would  deliver  her,  he  would  abstain  fnm  all  pursuit, 
otherwise  be  would  bum  and  destroy  the  town!  <^ 
KJiiiburgh,  licith,  and  all  others  where  he  might  be 
master  within  tho  realm  of  !!<cotland,  and  desired 
therefore  the  haiU^  men,  wives,  haims,  and  othen, 
being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 
the  same,  and  present  them  bcfon  bim  as 
and  otrer  them  into  Iho  king's  will,  or  elsa  he  would 
proceed  OS  he  had  siioken.  To  the  which  the  provoxt, 
by  the  command  of  the  Uovcmorand  council,  answered, 
that  they  would  uhideall  eilremity  inthcr  oi«  they  ful- 
filled his  desires  ;  and  so  the  ({ovemor  caused  furnish 
the  csBtlc  of  Mdiiiburgh  with  all  kind  of  nceei 
tiitun-,  mid  departed  to  Striveling."  In  the  m 
the  I'Jiglith  army  lodged  that  night  in  Lcith.  Upon 
the  morn,  being  the  fifth  of  May,  they  manhed  for- 
ward  toward  l-ldinhurgh  by  the  I'anongate,  and  Ol"  tb w 

entering  therein,  then    '-  "- ■• 

horsemen  of  English  m  .  . 
joined  with  lliem,  and  passed  up  the  Canongate,  of 
purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  llow ;  when  some  R- 
sistancc  was  made  unto  them  by  certain  Scottish 
men,  and  diiem  of  the  Kn|;lish  men  wen  slain,  and 
sonic  also  of  the  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 
day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  which 
compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.  And  an 
them    * ...-  .1 . 


ruiilSfA  (-V('l.<HM-:i>]A  OF  M 1S41L 

bruke  ui.  witli  gn-nt  iirtill.Tv,  uikI  (■nktcI  ihcnut, 

caiTf  in;;  rurttJ  ..ntinainTs  M-rf  tli.iu  [ill  iliw  fniiii:  ■«""'  siwnswooD. 

in  »ight  ..f  <!«.■  .-n-tlr,  «li-t-  tky  r.|fl«,i  tl..  i.'.    I'lr-        j,.„,    f;i-.yrisw.-.K    *ur.H,.srivJy   an.-blnri.op  of 

LoUH-,  coirtj...!  lb™i.r,  ™..«-.l  -I <  UI   <1..m  Hi  s..  VI.. „„,,„,„,  in  i;,,;.,.     A  rtnuu.iu  Bii.l  aothc  ««. 

SUt  nlmuiluiic-,  mi..l  »i'l'  «'  S'«-\   ""a-""'.  'Ii"'  ..i.^.,.  „r  ,la„h.*-s  uluiiu.-  Gir  tin-  MUUikliimllt  rf  ■ 

^»W  a  pv-rt  ni.>u1-r  ..f  ^ „j:l,-U  n»i.,  ..u.....i:-l  j;  ;,„  j,,  s-..tl...i.l.  hu  M.-kI  l.iph  iu  th.  fawu 

^i. L™ :« ilv.",.'^  -I  *:; ,  ':r;::i  '.1  v  i™-  :^  "'"■'« •■■'"-"■"•■r rfs...,.b.i.i  >,.  11:13.  -in. ,wnth  i<»k 

S^^r^,rrJih'..-i..C,^^^^  lOan!  four  Jl.«w  oftcr»ariiinLwiaon,»liith«rtbl   i 

I       Tbo  nunc  ilaT  tbi-  KiiL-IMi  iiiiTi  <■<'!  liru  in  ilivvn  j 

I  plBmofihi-loKii.  I«il«u t  -uinnJ  t»  iiin'mluin 

'   It,  thnHl^ili  .-..l.lil.iii.l  rlii.lii.^  ..f  m^liimlin-  f.Ttll  of  I 

the  raMlr,  nbi-h'Hith  tl.iT  «i-n-  ■»■  -<-n'  ln>uMi-'l,  thut  I  1 

'   thcT  irrrr  (i-ii>l>aiiii-l  t»  ntnni  l.<  llii'iT<tiiiii>nl  Uilli.  i 

nal  the  ni-M  .l»v  tlx-v  r.'iiin!.  .1  i.;:iiii 1  ili.l  tl.Ht  I 

I    tbcjr  iMMiliI  (.1  .-..iiMiii.r  nil  tk-  I'lVII  Willi  Ihif.     M> 

likvniKv  (lii-y  ■'riili limit  ■xnin'  ilai'  aftiT,  «<  lluit  iIip  , 

I   4uiiu;!  tiif  wliioh  tiiiii-  llu'ir  lii-r~'iii(ii  iliii  ;:niit  Iiiirt  | 

in  thr  iiniiilrv,  ^l•l>ili1l:■  ami  liuriitTi!*  -uii-lrr  t>Ian.-- ' 
'    tlitmilKnil,  kml  ii.  ^iH-.-ii.l  all  il.v  .-h'iIi'  hikI  [.luiv  r.f  . 

Cnlemitiur,  wlicn-  tin-  ii»-l  ]«»  <.f  lh>'  »l>.>i>-  ri>'l»-s         ;■' 

of  I-Jliul<iiT).ii  «»>  fill  l>v  li..'  ii:rr<'I,iiM<  .  f  itir  (>,nii        //  / 
j    In  kcrjiiii;;,  viiirh  m.i»iili..Mt  friiiKl.-ttl..- k.'.-i-i-i^      /    [ 

U  vaK  ni-irloi,  nan  Utn.ti-I  t»  ibu  Kii;:lMi  i.icu  fiT       ' 
■    spartoftlwl— •lv»mlf|...il  ibin^r.  j       '     , 

I       Vhiiitbr  l-:ii-[i-hiiirii.^iinr«:i-'tbimiviii.u.lin  I       ;    ' 

;  the  lirri'rt-  AnLi"'r'l-r.l  iilIi'x»in,"'i'i'.a.°!T  .?  lilXi-  \      1  ■_ 

.  caiiTi,  iuii1.>'ir(iiMr'^v  Ikiu;:Ia-.  fi>nb  i>t'iiur>1,  aii<l  ]>iii 

thpin  to  lili'Hy  ;  ami  iiia>li>  -lu-ii  fihiiIt  I'rciqiniliKii  |  % 

I  ■«  he  unnlil  tii  h'I  furwiiTil  mi  nniij  f  •r  rxiii'ltiiia  tbv  >  '  | 

'  Eii|;li>-h  IIK1I  forth  "f  tlii'  n-uliii ;  h1i»  hi-urlii;;  lUvniif,  1 

1  Wtmii  thi-  liiij  ilav  i>f  Mav.  ibrv  lin.kc  iIohii  iIic  |<ut 

I  of  I^ilh  bnriii,  iriiniol  a'mt  •If^ln<v<"l  ilir  miiiip  ;  au.i  AMikhhi^  !<iinir«r<nL 

»WHy  iiiniiewiiM,  lu'ii'ii  »Hh  Ilic  »  unl  i>r  MinLun.'!)  '    ' ,        ,  ,,      „„,.,,,,,„  i  ,.f  i.,,,,,  ,    .    ii    i^„  ,fikr 

aiKlLchh,  tnkiti-  with  th.111  .itiiiin  Siviii-h  ►bill-  "7'''v'V^'  ,?"",'";"•'  "..■"',•"    ,.'  "^tC.    i 

«hich  «a.Vin  Ihr  ha.ri,.  i.iii.«,!:-l  Ih,-  .lii.h  (h<.  .l,i  .-  f/'""*  '/  ''■■"'*""'■  /"".  *'^  ,"',    '"  "■-'■^i^ 

«11«1  SiLiiiiamhT  a...l  lliv  luii-ni  ».w  .-anii-l  in  'll-, •""■'•  "">"!">'-'"=-'  1'"  *l*h  Cr  tlu-  mi.p«ti.« 

ti»;ir  fleet  0.'|«r(i-.l  fr>iii  l.fUh  at  .i.- 1 ■,  the  t.rtrn  '  l''«>>'lylv..Tl'-..iiirlii|...iiIl.PTii.-imjry,Wl.i«m..lh«. 

of  I^ilh  ht^iip  K'l  in lln-  ihi-  HTiu' iiLiniinn i  aii.l  their  *"■ ''' »in'l  Irljli'""!  t.>  wril.-  nn.l  siKire mrt  s  md 
Hid  annv  that  niuht  l.Kl;;i-.l  ut  Siutwi.  (Iir  iiekt  iii;:h(  .'■*'•  «'."  "'-'"I'  ^'^  ';■«!■  ""■  I'"-",'"^  "  !>?=""*J 
lHh<iOe  liuliliir.  the  thini  nii-hi  at  U.i.l.m  i.i  th."  ""»  >^' f.ir»itli  :i  .■.rtii«.i-*i..ii  a»  Iliij-hanan  ili-l  »Bll- 
Uenc,  niul  the  111  .liiv  •■i  Slav  tbev  .iit^r..l  in  Ikt-  '  "'"  "<^--  ,  .  ^l"'  '.""'"ry  •"/  P"lil'»hiJ  in  torn!.* la 
wick,  lu  all  tbi*  ti.;.e.  the  l-^b-rer-  ami  wnaili  "'■,■'■'■  ?'."'  "  '•';"'"*^-' .'"  '"■■  ""  *'*  ^'''^  "  '»"»• 
other.  !*.-«ttifh  im-Ti.  alUU  tiuy  w,n-  ii..i  ..f  .iilli>iiiit  ,  Tul  and  imi-iirluil  i.iirratiw 
nuiul-er  ti>  civi'  Iciiili-,  vii  ilivv  Ih-M  tlu'in  W-iv  Hiih  ' 
dailv  Kkir...i.liiT,L-.  ll.a.;.ii..]r^'..f  Ibeirit,™  a».i  l.-rsr  !  [/-..fn^r,-.,,  .■/ R-l^./.-M  E.Ufi«,  in  133^] 

ftomKai.iinr.h....h...i.-k.. '  ""    ir^;;;;:;;::.,,!:;^^.'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Aiinini*(/niim>aiKr'niiiytiv  jilnAiltniwrltl-tii^Lopb^^V  ]  iiiiji.  tn'  tm-k  *■  <'n>iiiii  in  fpmk  uj^afnrit  the  mh-iati'A 

tlwimiier|iutr<tiirr.>nilil>i..1iinir|>rintL'.liilt.>uu-lnls;ib  |  li»ii..ur,  ami  thnt  yuch  i'lols  am]  ninnumriitn  r>f  wrft- 
ttwUltitKbiiFrvnltlHlllwhlrld-niurliuHnruiH'iwIliiiniD  , 

'  Andunun  r-iptF  I.<7llil  inmrtaiil.     I'intem  iiiitnn  illi!  n]<>lt*'»'IH><eniiniitiu-lain  Aniliti|iiaRirkutUi.  taa^ma  * 

Bdlnlmrmni  vvr-ui  laT  i  kim  itui  ■  miHAk'h  ix^nrn  luWt  fHrili  mnnii  rjtIiU  i-t  diratii  furrimt.    nulhimliv  hiv  ttit- 

prKfivdlrntta.  •«  nillliliai  r^iiiltuin.  ■jui  dirolrt  llinm.'  Ikv-  |»n  CiHiilliin  .ln;i»hini.  II.  MdviK'Hum.  si' (iHirRlani  Itnf- 

vkn  vencRuil.  >r  <h.iiliii»nnt.    M  liit.-rionni  iiikli  hTlim  U>Iiiiiinliuinc>iri.*UI<  jiiM:i'imiIuni  qiurnaccuistMBt 

Aaa<llata<llpleilI>u<i|>r.i'lliii<|)i>4filj.-rMltI<>i<>lmMr-«iiBtur.  nvll.  ut  .liuU-.  nvan  i:jjilal.    HuaA  cum  llli  t«nuiih«l. 

BtpuM.nndcIliprt.'nlh  m  In  nJtt  rr<'lrlunli  w|iienll  ilie  |kMI«I.|.  :ii.iU  nnln  uk-rvnl  i  Knn'in  fnutw  I.rylhl  dliiuinl. 

TnliuBl.    1^1nl>  Mmr, -iiw  rljuv- rr-int.  iiIiuinK  InurlMn    ac  nans  •.f-illh  diiikIwi  in  AiwIUm  Inulunint.     gioalu 

olkidlonnn  p:inint.    IntmM  II.  S(dnhi-ii>iii>.  nirk  rrrdmw    fnlnnurkTi'i  rnbvnil-ilk'tiF.«'ciiin  ■uhrant    Iil.MiflwI- 
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■tition  M  were  erected  in  churchcfi  oufrht  tu  be  pii}Io<l 
down,  u  being  offensirc  to  good  and  godly  people. 
Tlie  sernion  ended,  and  the  better  «ort  gone  to  dinnrr, 
a  prieAt,  rather  to  try  inen*s  affections  than  out  of  any 
devotion,  prepared  to  tay  niaiui,  opening  a  great  caw.*, 
wherein  was  the  history  of  dircrfl  suintn  cxijuitfitelv 
cured.  A  young  boy  that  stood  by,  mying  that  hucL 
boldneM  was  un»uffcrable,  the  pricHt  giive  him  a  blow. 
The  boy,  in  an  anger,  casting  a  Mtone  at  the  pri(.*;*t, 
happened  to  break  one  of  the  picture^,  whercu[M>n  Htir 
WM  presently  raised,  Nome  of  the  ctinimon  sort  fairni<; 
upon  the  priest,  othcm  running  to  the  altar  and  break- 
ing the  imageii,  so  as  in  a  moment  all  was  pullo<l  duvm 
in  the  church  that  carried  any  mark  of  idolatry.  The 
people,  upon  the  noise  thereof,  asseniMed  in  great 
number*,  and,  inradiiig  the  cloi.sten*,  ni.vle  Hpoil  of  all 
they  found  therein.  The  Kranciycuu.'*  had  sitorc  of  pro- 
riition,  both  of  victuaU  and  household  stiitr;  amongst 
the  Dominican:^  the  like  wealth  was  not  found,  yet  no 
mnch  there  was  as  might  •(how  the  pr'>f<:<(sion  they 
made  of  poverty  to  be  feigiUHi  and  counterfeit.  The 
Carthusian^  who  parsed  both  these  in  wealth,  wen* 
used  in  like  manner;  yet  was  the  prior  i>ennitte<l  to 
take  with  him  what  he  might  carry  of  gold  and  silver 
plate.  All  the  tipoil  wa^  given  to  the  jMuir,  the  rich 
sort  forbearing  to  incdillc  with  any  part  thmiif.  But 
that  which  was  moi^t  adnitro<l  was  the  s]>eed  they  made 
in  demolishing  the:H?  cditices.  For  the  Charterhouse 
(a  building  of  exceeding  cost  and  lar^reness)  was  nf>t 
only  ruined,  but  the  atones  and  timber  no  quickly 
taken  away,  as  in  Icsh  than  two  days*  Kpace,  a  vestige 
thereof  was  icarcc  remaining  to  l>e  sivn.  They  of 
Cupar  in  Fife,  hearing  what  wus  done  at  Perth,  went 
in  like  manner  to  their  clnireh,  and  defaced  all  the 
images,  altars,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry; 
which  the  curate  took  mi  heavily,  as  the  night  follow- 
ing he  put  violent  hands  on  himself.  *         * 

The  noblemen  remained  at  that  time  in  St  Andrews ; 
and  because  they  foresaw  this  their  answer  wmild  not 
be  well  accepted,  and  fean.'d  some  sudden  attempt 
(for  the  queen  with  her  Frenohnien  lay  then  at  Falk- 
land), they  sent  to  the  lonls  of  Dun  and  Pittarrow, 
and  other*  that  favoured  religii>n  in  the  countries  of 
Angus  and  Mcanis,  and  n'(|  nested  them  to  meet  at 
St  Andrews  the  4th  day  of  June.  Meanwhile,  thev 
themM.>lvca  went  to  tlie  town  of  Cniil,  whither  afl 
that  \isu\  wanting  came,  •jhowing  great  ft»nvanlness 
and  rosolution.s  ;  and  were  not  a  little  CTieoiiniged  by 
I  John  Knox,  who,  in  a  sermon  niaile  unto  them  at  the 
same  time,  put  them  in  miiol  of  tliat  he  fon-told  at 
Perth,  how  there  was  no  hinrerity  in  the  Queen  llc- 
gcnt's  dealing,  and  that  conditions  wouM  not  In?  kept, 
na  they  had  found.  Therefore  tlid  he  exhort  them  not 
to  be  any  longer  deluded  with  fair  pnunises,  seeing 
there  was  no  y>eacc  to  be  imiied  for  at  their  hands,  who 
took  no  reganl  of  contrnets  and  covenants  solemnly 
swoni.  And  because  tliere  would  be  no  (piietne'is  till 
one  of  the  parties  were  masters,  anil  strangers  oxpulsod 
out  of  the  kingdom,  he  wi.-hed  them  t^)  prepare  them- 
■elves  either  to  die  as  men,  or  to  live  victorious. 

Bj  this  exhortation  the  hearers  were  so  moved,  ns 
th^  fell  immediately  to  the  ]>ulling  down  of  altars 
and  images,  and  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which 
were  abused  to  idolatry  in  the  town.  The  like  they 
did  the  next  day  in  Anstruther,  and  from  thence  eame 
directly  to  St  Andrews.  The  bishop  hearing  what 
they  had  done  in  the  cr>ast-towns,  and  suspecting  they 
wonld  attempt  the  s;inie  reformat if^'U  in  thecitv,  came 
to  it  well  ac<;ompanied,  of  pur|iosc  to  withstand  them  ; 
bat  after  he  ha«l  tric<l  the  HttVvtions  of  the  townsmen, 
and  found  them  all  inclining  to  the  congregation,  he 
went  away  early  the  next  moniing  towards  Falkland 
to  the  queen. 

That  flay  being  Sunday,  .bdui  Knox  preacho<l  in  [ 
the  parioh  church,  taking  ft>r  his  theme  the  history  of 
the  (iospel  touching  our  Saviour's  purging  of   the 


temple ;  and  applying  the  c<trruption  which  was  at 
that  time  in  Jerusalem  to  the  prc'^ent  estate  in  the 
church,  and  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  Ood  had  given  authority  and  ]>ower,  he  did  so 
incite  the  auditors,  as,  the  Aermon  Wing  ended,  they 
went  all  and  made  Kpoil  of  the  churches,  rasing  the 
monasteries  of  the  Black  and  CI  ray  Friars  to  the 
ground. 

IJamca  VI.  and  a  Befmctory  Pncu^ur.} 

The  kinif  perceiving  by  all  these  letters  that  the 
death  of  his  mother  was  detcmiinetl,  called  back  his 
ambassadors,  and  nt  h<>mc  gave  order  to  the  ministers 
to  rememlKT  her  in  their  public  prayers  :  which  they 
denieil  to  do,  though  the  form  ])re.««.Tibed  was  most 
Christian  and  lawful;  which  was,  *  That  it  might 
please  God  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  his 
truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  wherein 
she  was  cast.*  I'pon  their  denial,  charges  were  di- 
rected to  command  all  l)ixho])s,  ministers,  and  other 
oftice-bearors  in  the  chiin'h,  to  make  mention  of  her 
distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to 
(iod  in^he  form  appointed.  Ibit  of  all  tlie  number,  Mr 
David  Lindnsiyat  Leith.and  the  king''>  «iwn  ministers, 
gave  obedienee.  At  Ktlinburgh,  wlurre  the  disolK'dience 
was  most  public,  the  king,  ]>ur]M>>ing  to  have  their 
fault  amended,  did  appoint  the  .'(d  of  February  for 
srdeinn  [irayers  to  be  nnub-  in  her  U'lnilf,  command- 
ing the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  day ;  which  when  the  ministers  understood,  they 
stirred  up  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  young  num  not  entered 
as  yet  in  thi;  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the 
time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.  The  king  coming  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  sci'ing  him  in  the  place, 
called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  said,  *  ^Ir  John,  that 
place  was  dcstinate  fi»r  another  ;  yet,  since  you  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  given,  and 
remcmWr  mv  mother  in  y<»ur  prayers,  you  shall  go 
on.'  He  re]>Iying,  *  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
should  direct  him,*  was  comnninde<l  to  leave  the 
place.  And  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  went  to  jmll  him  out  ;  where- 
upon he  burst  forth  in  these  sptHMrhes,  *  Thid  day  shall 
Ik'  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the 
I^rd  :*  and  then  denouncing  a  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Kdinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St 
Andrews  entering  the  ]nil]>it,  did  iwrfomi  the  duty 
requiretl.  The  noise  w:us  great  for  a  while  amongst 
the  ]>e4)plo ;  but  after  they  were  quiete<l,  and  had 
heard  the  bishrip  (as  he  was  a  mo^t  ]/<»wertul  preacher) 
out  of  that  text  to  Timothy,  discourse  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  *  praying  f«»r  all  men,'  they  grieved  sore 
to  see  their  teachers  mi  far  overtaken,  an<l  condemned 
their  obstinacy  in  that  point.  In  the  afternoon, 
C'ow{KT  was  called  before  the  c<»uncil,  where  Mr  Wal- 
ter llalcani{uel  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers, 
accompanying  him,  f«>r  some  idle  »*i»i'cches  that  es- 
ca]>ed  them,  were  both  discharged  fnun  preaching  in 
Kdinburgh  during  his  nuijcsty's  pleasure,  and  Cowper 
sent  prisoner  to  Blackness. 

G»X>RGE  DirCIIANAN. 

Gkorge  Buchanan  is  more  distinguished  ai  a 
writer  of  chissical  I^itinity  than  for  his  produc- 
tions in  the  Knglish  tongue*.  He  was  lK>m  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  1.500,  studied  at  Paris  and  St  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  ac'tcKl  as  tutor  to  the  Earl 
of  Murniy.  While  so  eniphiycd,  he  gave  offence 
to  tiip  clergy  by  a  satirical  poem,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  n,'fugc  on  the  continent,  from  which  he  did 
not  return  to  Scotland  till  loGO.  Though  he  had 
embraced  the  l*rf>tt*stant  dixitrines,  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  Mary  was  favourable :  he  assisted  her 
in  her  studi^  was  employed  to  regulate  the  uni- 
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of  an  •niiqiiaiT'i  cabinet,  is  griered  that  the  curtain 
be  dxawn,  and  to  give  place  to  new  pilgrims  ?  And 
when  the  Lord  of  thie  nniTene  hath  showed  as  the 
amazing  wonders  of  his  Tarious  fnune,  should  we  take 
it  to  heart,  when  he  thinketh  time,  to  dislodge  I  This 
is  his  analterable  and  inoTitable  decree  :  as  we  had 
BO  part  of  our  will  in  our  entrance  into  this  life,  we 
should  not  presume  to  any  in  our  learing  it,  but 
•oberlr  leani  to  will  that  which  he  wills,  whose  TC17 
will  giveth  being  to  all  that  it  wills ;  and  rbrerencing 
the  orderer,  not  repine  at  the  order  and  laws,  which 
ail-where  and  always  are  so  perfectly  established,  that 
who  would  essaj  to  correct  and  amend  anj  of  them, 
he  should  either  make  them  worse,  or  desire  things 
beyond  the  lerel  of  possibility. 


BBMARK8  ON  THE  8TTLE  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

The  poetry  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the 
prose  of  that  of  her  successor,  were  much  disfigured 
through  the  operation  of  a  strong  propensity,  on  the 
part  A  the  authors,  to/aUe  wit;  a  propensity,  as  Sir 
Walter  Soott  explains  it,  '  to  substitute  strange  and 
nnezpected  connections  of  sound,  or  of  idea,  for  real 
humour,  and  even  for  the  effusions  of  the  stronger 
passions.  It  seems  likely,*  he  adds,  *  that  this  fasliion 
arose  at  court;  a  sphere  in  which  its  denizens  never 
think  they  move  with  due  lustre,  until  they  have 
adopted  a  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  system 
of  manners,  difierent  from  that  which  is  proper  to 
mankind  at  large.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  court 
language  was  for  some  time  formed  on  the  plan  of 
one  Lyly,  a  pedantic  courtier,  who  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  Euphues  and  his  England,  or  the  Anatomy 
of  Wit  ;**  which  quality  he  makes  to  consist  in  the 
indulgence  of  every  monstrous  and  overstrained  con- 
ceit that  can  be  engendered  by  a  strong  memory  and 
ft  heated  brain,  applied  to  the  absurd  purpose  of 
hatdiing  imnatural  conceits.*  It  appears  that  this 
fimtastical  person  had  a  considerable  shore  in  deter- 
mining the  false  taste  of  his  age,  which  soon  became 
00  general,  that  the  tares  which  sprung  from  it  are 
to  be  found  even  among  the  choicest  of  the  wheat. 
*  *  These  outrages  upon  language  were  committed 
without  regard  to  time  and  place.  They  were  held 
good  arguments  at  the  bar,  though  Bacon  sat  on  the 
woolsack;  and  eloquence  irresistible  by  the  most 
hardened  sinner,  when  King  or  Corbet  were  in  the 
pulpitf  Where  grave  and  learned  professions  set 
the  example,  the  poets,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
ran  headlong  into  an  error,  for  which  they  could  plead 
such  respectable  example.  The  affectation  **  of  the 
word"  and  '*  of  the  letter"  (for  alliteration  was  almost 
as  fashionable  as  punning)  seemed  in  some  degree 
to  bring  back  English  composition  to  the  barbarous 
rales  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  the  merit  of  whose 
poems  consisted,  not  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  quaint 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  the  regular  rccur- 
xenoe  of  some  favourite  sound  or  letter.'j^ 

O  For  SB  Mscottnt  of  Lyly  as  a  dramatlo  pod,  see  p.  I06L 
t  ■  Witaan  a  aennon  preached  at  8t  Mary's  before  the  imi- 
mnUj  of  Oxford.  It  ia  true  the  preacher  was  a  layman,  and 
barangufd  in  a  gold  chain,  and  girt  with  a  sword,  aa  high 
shariff  of  the  ooimty ;  hut  his  eloquoioe  was  highly  applauded 
by  the  learned  body  whom  he  addreeeed,  although  it  would 
havo  startled  a  modem  audience  at  least  aa  much  aa  the  dreaa 
of  the  orator.  **  Arriving,**  aald  he,  *•  at  the  Mount  of  8t 
Mary's,  In  the  atony  stage  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought 
yon  some  fine  biacuita,  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  carefully 
eonaerved  for  the  chickena  of  the  church,  the  aporrowa  of  the 
q>Irit,  and  the  aweet  awallowa  of  aalvatlon."  **  Which  way  of 
prea^tng,"  nya  Anthony  Wood,  the  reporter  of  the  homily, 
*'  was  then  mostly  in  fashion,  and  commended  hx  the  gene- 
rality of  achoUn." '— ^ttcmr  Oxon.  toL  i.  p.  183. 
t  Soott'a  Life  of  Dryden,  section  1.— The  eztraots  which  we 


During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  literary  language  received  large  aooessiona 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  tbe  modern  IVench 


have  given  from  Overbury  and  Fnilar  may  serve  to  fllnstnta 
the  remarks  quoted  abovei  la  our  oplnkm.  Sir  Walter  Sooift 
has  oooaiderably  ezaggevmted  the  faults  of  Lylyli  '  Biqihaes,' 
which,  however,  are  certainly  of  the  Mad  deaoribed.  Let  as 
take,  for  example,  two  paaasgea  at  random,  the  first  on  vfgomr 
of  mind,  and  the  second  on  grief  for  the  death  of  a  daughter :-« 

IPrertquisUei  qf  Mental  ViffOwJ} 

There  are  three  things  which  caoae  perfeetfcm  in  a  man— 
nature,  reason,  nae.  Reaaon  I  call  diaolpline:  use,  exercise: 
if  any  one  of  these  branches  want,  certainly  the  tree  of  virtiit 
must  needa  wither ;  for  nature  without  diiScipUne  is  of  amall 
force,  and  discipline  without  nature  more  feeble :  if  exerdas 
or  study  be  void  of  any  of  these.  It  availeth  nothing.  For  aa  in 
tilling  of  the  ground  in  huabandry  there  ia  first  choaen  a  fertils 
soil,  then  a  cunning  aower,  then  good  aecd,  even  ao  must  we 
compare  nature  to  the  fat  earth,  the  expert  husbandman  to 
the  schoolmaster,  the  faculties  and  aciences  to  the  pure  seeda 
If  this  order  had  not  been  in  our  predeoeaaors,  Pythagoraa, 
Socratea,  Plato,  and  whosoever  waa  renowned  in  Greece  for  the 
glory  of  wisdom,  they  had  never  been  eternised  for  wiae  men, 
neither  canoniaed,  aa  it  were,  for  aainta,  among  those  that  atudy 
sciences.  It  ia  therefore  a  most  evident  sign  of  ChMl'a  singular 
favour  towards  him,  that  he  is  endued  with  all  these  qualities, 
without  the  which  man  ia  most  miaersble.  But  if  there  be  any 
one  that  thinketh  wit  not  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  wisdom, 
after  he  hath  gotten  the  way  to  virtue,  and  industry,  and  exer- 
cise, he  is  a  heretic,  in  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  faith  In 
learning ;  for  if  nature  play  not  her  part,  in  vain  is  labour  t 
and,  as  it  Is  said  before,  if  study  be  not  employed,  in  vain  ii 
nature :  sloth  tumeth  the  edge  of  wit,  study  riiarpeneth  the 
mind ;  a  thing,  be  it  never  ao  easy,  ia  hard  to  the  idle ;  a  thing, 
be  it  never  so  hard,  ia  easy  to  wit  well  employed.  And  moat 
plainly  we  may  see  in  many  things  the  efficacy  of  industry  and 
labour.  The  little  drops  of  rain  pierce  the  hard  marble ;  iron, 
with  often  handling,  ia  worn  to  nothing.  Beddeo  thia,  Industry 
showeth  heraelf  in  other  things :  the  fertile  soil,  if  it  be  never 
tilled,  doth  wax  barren,  and  that  which  ia  moat  noble  by  nators 
ia  made  moat  vile  by  negligence.  What  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped, 
beareth  any  fruit?  What  vine,  if  it  be  not  pruned,  bringeth 
forth  grapes  ?  Is  not  the  strength  of  the  body  turned  to  weak- 
ness with  too  much  delicacy  ?  Were  not  Milo  his  arms  brawn- 
fallen  for  want  of  wreatling  ?  Moreover,  by  labour  the  fierce 
unicorn  ia  tamed,  the  wildest  falcon  ia  redaimed,  the  greatest 
bulwark  ia  sacked.  It  waa  well  anawered  of  that  man  of  Theo- 
saly,  who  being  demanded  who  among  the  Thessallana  were 
reputed  most  vile,  '  Those,'  he  said,  *  that  live  at  quiet  and 
ease,  never  giving  themselves  to  nuutlal  afTairs.'  But  why 
should  one  use  many  words  in  a  thing  already  proved  1  It  Is 
custom,  use,  and  exercise,  that  bringa  a  young  naan  to  virtus, 
and  virtue  to  his  perfection. 

IA  Father's  Oritffor  the  Death  qfhU  An^Mer.] 

Thou  weepest  for  the  death  of  thy  danghter,  and  I  laugh  at 
the  folly  of  the  father ;  for  greater  vanity  ia  there  in  the  mind 
of  the  mourner,  than  bitterness  in  the  death  of  the  deceased. 
*  But  she  wsa  amiable'— but  yet  sinful :  *  but  she  was  young, 
and  might  have  lived'— but  die  was  mortal,  and  muat  have 
died.  *  Ay,  but  her  youth  made  thee  often  merry*— Ay,  but 
thine  age  ahould  once  make  thee  wiae.  '  Ay,  but  her  green  yean 
were  unfit  for  death'— Ay,  but  thy  hoary  hairs  should  deapise 
life.  Knoweat  thou  not,  Bubulus,  that  life  la  the  gift  of  God, 
death  ia  the  due  of  nature;  as  we  reoeive  the  one  as  a  bene* 
fit,  so  must  we  abide  the  other  of  neoeaalty.  Wise  men  have 
found  that  by  learning,  which  old  men  ahould  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  in  life  there  is  nothing  sweet,  in  death  nothing 
aour.  The  philoaopherB  acoounted  it  the  chiefeet  felicity  never 
to  be  bom ;  the  aecond,  aoon  to  die  And  what  hath  death  in 
it  ao  hard,  that  we  should  take  it  ao  heavily  ?  Ia  it  etrange  to 
aee  that  cut  off  which,  by  nature,  ia  made  to  be  cut  oiT?  or  that 
melted  which  is  fit  to  bo  melted?  or  that  burnt  which  kapt 
to  be  burnt  ?  or  man  to  pass  that  ia  bom  to  periah  ?  But  thou 
grantcst  that  she  should  have  died,  and  yet  art  thou  aonrowful 
because  she  Is  dead.  Ia  the  death  the  better  if  it  be  the  longer  ? 
No,  traly.  For  aa  neither  he  that  ahigeth  most,  or  prayeth 
longest,  or  ruleth  the  stem  of tenest,  but  he  that  doth  It  be^t 
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anil  Italian.  The  prcvnlcnce  of  Greek  an<l  Uo- 
nmn  learning  was  the  chief  e.ausc  of  the  introduc- 
ticm  of  80  many  words  from  tliose  hmgiiages.  Vain 
of  their  new  schchirshi]).  the  learned  writers  de- 
lighted in  parading  Grifk  and  I^itin  words,  and 
even  whole  sentences;  so  that  some  8i>ecinien8  of 
the  eonijK>sition  of  that  time  seem  to  Ix*  a  mixture  of 
various  tongues.  13iu>on,  Ihirton,  and  Browne,  were 
among   those   who   most   frequently   adopted   long 


pedantic,  ini])licatcd.  ami  ohseure.  Xfithing  can  be 
more  ir.oc^mpiict  nn<l  nerveless  than  the  st}Ie  of 
Sidney  ;  nothing  more  harsh  and  quaint,  fnmi  an  af- 
fectation of  foreign  and  technical  terms,  than  the 
<lictit)n  of  BrDwne.  If  we  allow  to  Ilctoker  and 
Milton  occasional  majesty  and  strength,  and  some- 
times  a  {K-cuIiar  felicity  of  expression,  it  must  yet 
\h}  admitted,  that  though  using  pure  Knglish  wurds, 
the  elalKiration  and  inversion  of  their  periods  are 


I 


]ias5:iges  from  Latin  authors;  and  of  Ben  Jonson  it  |  such  as  to  create,  in  the  mere  Knglish  reader,  no 
is  reniarked  by  Dryden,  that  he  '  did  a  little  too  j  small  difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of  their  mean- 
nnich  to  Romanise  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words  ing;  a  fault,  surely,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
which  he  translated  almost  as  much  I>atin  as  he  !  ever  pnxluctive  of  aversion  and  fatigue^  To  liideigh, 
found  them.'  It  would  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it !  Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  are  indebted  for  a  style  which, 
may  Ihj  called,  for  originality,  which  marked  this  tlumgh  never  rivalling  the  sublime  energy  and  force 
periixl,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  change  in  our  '  iK'casionally  discoverable  in  the  prose  of  Milton, 
language.  *  Many  think,'  says  Dr  Heylin  in  IOjS,  makes  a  nearer  a])jiroach  to  the  just  idiom  of  our 
*  that  tiiey  can  never  si>eak  elegantly,  nor  write  sig-  tongue  than  any  i>ther  which  their  age  aflbrdctl.  It 
nificantly,  excejjt  they  do  it  in  a  language  of  their  is  to  the  Bestoration,  however,  that  we  must  look 
own   devising;  as   if  they  were  ashanud   of  their    f(;r  that  jieriiKl  when  our  language,  with  few  exccp- 


mother  tongue,  and  thought  it  not  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  fancies.  By  means  whereof, 
more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained  ground 
ujxm  us  since  the  middle  of  (^ucen  Klizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitted  bv  our  ancestors  (whether  we 
look  uiK)n  them  i\<*  the  British  or  Saxon  race),  not 
only  since  the  Norman,  but  the  B(»man  conquest.' 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  alxnit  the  same  time  ob- 
serves, that  *  if  elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  English 
p<.ns  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed 
to  flow  from  many,  we  sliall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a  ; 
work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.'  To  so 
great  an  extent  was  I.atin  thus  naturalised  among 
Knulish  authors,  that  Miltcm  at  length,  in  his  prose 
M'orks,  and  also  partly  in  his  i)oetry,  intrtKhiced  the 
ifihm  or  jwculiar  construction  of  that  language; 
which,  howev(-r,  was  not  dtistined  to  take  a  penna- 
nent  bohl  of  English  literature ;  for  we  find  inmie- 
diately  atler,  that  the  writings  of  Clarendon,  Dryden, 
and  Barrow,  were  not  aflected  by  it. 

In  hM)king  }>ack  njK)n  the  style  of  the  writers  of 
whose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  it  will  \x'.  i)erceived  that  lu)  standard 
and  regular  fctrm  <»f  composition  had  as  yet  Injen  re- 
cognised. '  Each  author,'  says  I)r  ])rake,  '  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  innovation,  and  their  respec- 
tive works  may  l>e  considered  ;ls  exjierimcnts  how 
far  their  jjeculiar  an»l  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
calculated  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  That 
they  have  comi)letely  failed  to  fix  a  standard  for  its 
structure,  camu)t  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  man 
who  has  impartially  wcrighed  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  diction.  A  want  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
sinqilicity,  is  usually  o))servable  in  their  periods, 
which  are  either  eminently  enervated  and  loose,  or 

dt»Hfr>etli  jrrt'iitost  pniist*:  m>  lu*,  not  tlmt  hath  moat  yean,  bxit 
many  virtiu-M,  nur  lie  that  hath  i^raywt  hairs,  but  greattfit 
gO(KliK:s-«,  livHjh  li'MKi-^t.  The  diicf  beauty  of  life  consitt«th 
not  In  the  nunilKTini;  of  many  dayn.  but  in  tho  ushii;  of  vir- 
tunu."  iluintc*.  AioiiM-^st  iilants.  tho-o  bu  best  cstccnied  that  in 
hhort«'»t  tiuif  bring  f<irth  much  fruit. 

The  follow Infr  wnttnco  alTorclrt  ii  (uuniile  of  Lyly's mo«t affected 
nianni-r  in  the  *  Ilupluu-N*: — 

When  inmiti  have  nmn.'  caiv  how  to  leave  their  ehildnm 
wcnlthj  than  wi-e,  ati«I  an^iofin'  ih-^imn*  to  have  them  main- 
tain the  nanjo  than  th  ■  natun.;  of  u  rentlenian ;  vhi-n  they 
put  finM  into  the  IkuhU  i>f  youth,  where  thes  •should  put  a  nxl 
under  their  ^-^irdle :  when,  instead  t-f  awe,  thi-y  nuike  them 
piifet  ffraci*,  and  leave  them  rn-h  e^e^llt^■r^  of  Rmtis,  and  jioiir 
eMvut<>ir.of  ^(••llinc>>4 ;  then  ii  i->  noiiiarv<-l  that  tlu-son,  Wing 
kft  rieh  by  hi^  father,  >vill  Uvonii-  n  telile-?*  in  his  own  will. 

The  •  KnphueH'  eonr>i»ts  of  two  publii-ation^ — one  entitliHl 
*  Kuphue*.  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,*  l,'Ji<»;  and  the  ether,  *  Eu- 
phufcs  and  hii  Ki^tland,'  LWl. 


tions,  assnnied  a  facility  and  clearness,  a  fluency  and 
grace,  hitherto  strangers  to  its  structure.*  • 

ORIOIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Before  concluding  the  jiresent  section,  it  may  be 
])roiH*r  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  very  important  branch 
<»f  modern  literature.  We  allude  to  newspapeki, 
Mhicb,  at  least  in  a  ]»rinted  fi>rm,  had  their  origin  in 
England.  Among  the  ancient  Komans.  rejwrts  (called 
Artii  Diitrfia)  of  what  was  done  in  the  senate  were 
frequently  published.  This  practice  seems  to  hare 
existed  l>efore  the  time  of  Jidius  (.'wsar,  who,  when 
consid.  gave  orders  that  it  shoidd  be  attended  tot 
The  publication  was.  however,  ])rohibite4l  by  Augus- 
tus. '  Acta  Dinnwi,'  containing  more  genend  in- 
telligence of  passing  events,  appear  to  hare  been 
common  lx)th  <luring  the  rejniblie  and  under  the 
emperors  ;  of  one  of  these,  the  following  specimen  ia 
given  by  Petronius  : — 

On  the  2Gth  of  .luly,  30  Iwys  and  40  girls  were 
boni  at  Triinalchi's  o>tate  at  Cuma. 

At  the  sjmie  tinte  a  slave  was  put  to  death  for 
uttering  disrespectful  words  against  his  h»rd. 

The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pom|>ey*s  gardeni, 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's  a]mrtment. 

In  modern  times,  nothing  similar  appears  to  hare 
been  known  l)efore  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Venetian  government  were,  iu  the 
year  ITjCI,  during  a  war  with  the  Turks,  in  the 
habit  of  conwnunicating  to  the  public,  by  means  (tf 
written  sheets,  the  military  and  commercial  infor- 
mation received.  These  sheets  were  read  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  those  desirous  to  learn  the  news,  who 
^>aid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  caHed  gnzetta — a  name 
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these  announcements  in  a  regular  manner  once  ap 
montli ;  but  tlu*y  were  too  jealous  to  allow  tliem  to 
be  i»rint(!d.  0\\\y  a  few  copies  were  transmitted  to 
various  places,  and  read  to  those  who  paid  to  hear. 
Thirty  volumesofthe.se  manuscript  newspapers  exist 
in  the  Maglialvchian  library  at  Florence. 

About  the  same  time,  offices  were  established  in 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne,  for  making  the  wants  oif  indxri- 
duals  known  to  each  other.  The  advcrtisementa 
receive<l  at  these  offiivs  were  stmietimcs  pasted  on 
walls  in  j)ublic  places,  in  order  to  attract  more  atten- 
tion, an<i  were  thence  calletl  ajffivhfs.  This  led  in 
time  to  a  systematic  and  iKTiinlieal  publication  of 
advertisements  in  sheets ;   ai.d  these  sheets  were 
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e).ubtUful<UiiE>artbcikf. 
«  irell-wt  oiti'^iioft  lunniniT ; 

1 

ow  pcUj'  1aini<*  tUt  gild  tbe  nifbt. 

tavcn,  M  if  it  left  ii«ir  behind. 

,t,l  oiit  r»r.  nor  ib  om.  bound)  con  And ! 

ccful  flunm  hwcII  up  the  nkorcd  nluc, 
llic  glmy  cunlniD  il«lf  in  tb'  endlett  tpM 

no  twilifht  of  tl.e  nun',  dull  i»j 

1  ujKBi  tlic  pure  and  lativc  d«y. 

iiciMl  niuuu  dimi  in  itaien  brUDH  appcw. 

lini  tapen  Kcattrr  d.trkiir<ii  tbera. 

loulli  >|.bcn-  tlic  rcvtlrH  «»an>  >lide, 

.Siuoti.,1,  dot),  nrift  time  divide; 

IS  tbore  io  eeiiit,  and  nMbuig  jwrf. 

ertml  >0W  docs  alvkTi  Iwt. 

Lbe»il™t<-h.in.!«rnofthecwlh. 

,e  sun',  fruitful  U>»u..  jive  melals  blrtl. 

'  tbp  ;^>rtli  of  filial  pol.l  duo  we— 

i-b  b1>otc  nioic  ii.flu«nc«  bus  tliau  be— 

1 

:bc  den.,  whpre  unHrd^M  tpnipwts  lie. 

it  winds  tbvir  tender  voires  Irr  ; 

.he  iiiightT  ooL'iiii-a  vcalth.v  cat'es; 

.lie  eternal  fountain  of  ibc  nnr«. 

Pir  vni-t  court  Ihc  niodier-watcn  keen. 

irturb'd  by  moons,  iu  ailt^nre  .leeft 

i 

1 

iiuinc  Nidil  and  Ilorrur  d«e4  o'crflowt 

1  coiilrol*  [be  uiiweniicd  Knaee  but  bell, 
<  tbosc  dire  paii»  tbat  in  It  dwell. 

[ear  plinil«e  of  tbe  <uir«  lorrly  face 

Miiph  Ihf  i«lid  dnrkn.,-  of  the  place ; 

ns  rami  docs  Iter  kind  tnl  di.plsT : 

t  weub  lorn  wmdd  h<-re  be  thc.iebt  tb*  da* 

stars  »i«li  tUtir  fuir  frrnis  of  lisiit, 

c  lyrannous  and  unouciliou'd  night. 

irer,  the  niiEbly  captive,  rei)In^ 

id>t  his  woe«.  and  tjmnt  in  hit  cbuin, 

Tal  ofa  pildcd  bnet  of  i^nritni, 

icr  liiadiiiji  f-mh  tbe  iraiiglcd  nishls ; 

like  liKhliiins  »bicb  bin  .tniciTbc  canl^ 

J  at  hi«  lint  pluii-rc  into  the  flame. 

f  fiiirits  fell  voundnl  round  bim  then; 

^inj!  liehts  thick  sbone  tbe  singed  air. 

1  silence  dWd  the  h«IW  place. 

the  native  Im™  of  bell's  face; 

laniiiij;  briiuituiie.  nbirb  brfon 

raped.  CTfjit  (iiftlv  bv  tbe  nhore ; 

snake«.  no  clnnk'of'cl.nins  w»  krnn. 

aniid»t  tbi'ir  tortures  durst  not  groan. 

To/VriSa. 

1  imilUion  or  Unmeet  Ode,  Ub.  L  Od.  1. 

lom  now,  Pyrrba,  art  thou  kind  I 

'o  irlmt  bcnrt-rnvisb'd  lover 

:b.ui  tby  pobleu  lock  unbind. 

hv  hiiUlcn  sweets  discover. 

Lnd,  with  lariEU  l«>unlv,  upcn  set 

le  bright  ilorvs  of  tby  neii  nbinet  1 

inple  youth!  how  oft  will  he 

If  tby  elianj:'.!  faith  compUin  1 

li.  own  f^unc.  find  to  U 

o  niry  anil  hi  vb;i  ; 

itill  tlieir  eolout  chnngci  with  it  tM  1 

.ft,  ala.  !  will  be  admire 

heMarknessoftlieiikic); 

.li..(r  to  boar  tbo  winds  sound  hl^Mf^ 

ind  see  the  hillown  ruel 
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When  dead  to  arise, 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eyes. 

To  the  long  sluggarrls  of  five  thousand  jean. 

This  mightier  sound  shall  wake  its  henren'  ears ; 

Then  shall  the  scattered  atoms  crowding  oome 

Back  to  their  ancient  home  ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  some. 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  Bm% 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  from  trees, 

Some  descend  from  clouds  on  high, 

Some  from  metals  upwards  fly  ; 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shivering 

stands. 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands. 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call, 
Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
Unhappy  most,  like  tortunsl  men. 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 
To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  less  confused 

than  they. 

77ie  Short JifM  of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches. 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  let't  by  it  I 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyM.'lf  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 
Oh,  man  !  orduin'd  to  die  \ 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high, 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  ? 
Thou  sow*st  and  plan  test,  but  no  fruit  must  see. 
For  Death,  alas !  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  cuuldst  to  tameucss  bring. 
And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fate  so  far  prerail. 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh ; 
Death  will  that  foolish  gardener  mock, 
Who  does  a  slight  and  aniiual  plant  ingraff 
Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem  ; 
Fond  man  !  like  a  l)ought  slave,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  fur  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Officious  fool !  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus'ness  that  concenis  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  extend'st  thy  cares, 
Thou  deal'st  in  other  men's  affairs. 


Ev'n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  again,  for  age  pre]»arc ; 
Provisions  for  long  travel  tliey  dcsi^ 
In  the  lost  point  of  their  short  line. 


Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  affords ; 
In  grasshopiK'rs,  that  must  at  autumn  die, 
How  rain  were  sucli  an  industry  ! 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheateil  sight. 
If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay, 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  lightning  that,  liegot  but  in  a  cloud, 
(Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud). 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race, 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  !  which  dost  fair  appear 
Only  to  meu  tlmt  stand  not  near : 
Proud  Poverty,  that  tinsel  brav'ry  wears, 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  jviinted  tears ! 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  I 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep  ; 
Plac*d  beneath  envy— Above  envying  rise ; 
Pity  great  men — great  things  dcflpiao. 


The  wise  example  of  the  hcav'nlj  lark. 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley  !  mark ; 
Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  music  soimd ; 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

TheWiJu 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  lee 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree  ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  mj  pitj* 
WHio  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  mumiurings 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah  !  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th*  grave. 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  hare^ 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books  both  troe^ 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 

And  since  love  neVr  will  from  me  flee^ 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me ! 

Oh  fountains  !  when  in  vou  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  un peaceful  thoughts,  e«py  I 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods !  when,  when  shall  I  be 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade ! 

Hcro*8  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  floody 
^\'lIerc  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin*d  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  fur-fetch 'd  metaphors  appear; 
Here  nought  but  wind-^  can  hurtful  murmiin 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  always  choase  their  waj; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embracing  diet 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see, 
Should  hither  thnmg  to  live  like  me. 

And  BO  make  a  city  here. 

The  Chronicle, 

Marauita  first  possest. 

If  I  rememoer  well,  my  brcMt. 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  plav'd, 

Martha  V>ol^  ^he  flying  i>alL 

Martha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 
Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart} 
To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 
And  still  new  favourites  she  chose^ 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose. 
And  cast  away  ner  yoke. 

Maiy  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Ik)th  to  reign  at  once  b^an  : 
Alternately  they  sway'd ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  wa»  the  fkir. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did 
And  sometimes  both  1  obey'd. 
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ABBAHAM  COWLST. 


Another  Mmj  then  arose. 

And  did  rigorous  laws  impoae ; 
A  mightj  tyrant  she  I 
Long,  alas  I  should  I  have  been 
Under  that  iron-sccptor*d  queen, 
Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

Twas  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
But  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  norcrcign  power. 
Wondrous  beautiful  her  face ; 

But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit, 

That  she  to  govern  was  unfit, 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  place. 

Bat  when  Isabella  came, 

Arm'd  with  a  re<<i.stlcKS  flame, 
And  th*  artillery  of  her  eye. 

Whilst  she  proudly  marcliM  about. 

Greater  conquests  to  find  out, 

She  beat  out  Susan  by  the  bye. 

Bat  in  her  place  I  then  obeyM 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  Ticcroy  maid, 
To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy. 

Thousand  wurse  pas.iioiis  then  {Msscst 

T&e  interregnum  of  my  breast : 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  I 

Gentle  Henrietta  then, 

Aud  a  third  Mary  next  began. 
Then  Joan,  and  'Jane,  attd  Audria, 

And  then  a  pretty  Thomasino, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  then  a  long  *  ct  cetera.' 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rin<:^, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  maac  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  should  tell  the  politic  arts 

To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts  ; 
The  letters,  embassieM,  and  spies, 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries. 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries; 

And  all  the  little  lime-twigs  laid 

By  Machiavel,  the  waiting-maid ; 
I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Ilolinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be. 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  fint  o*  th'  name. 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign ! 


[Lord  Baeon,'] 
[From  *  Ode  to  the  Royal  Sooloty.*] 

ttom  these  and  all  long  errors  of  tho  way. 
In  which  our  wandering  predecessors  went, 
And  like  th'  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  sinj 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 
fiioon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 
Th*  barren  wildencss  ho  pa«'d 


Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promis'd  land. 

And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wity 

Saw  it  himself,  and  showM  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conoucr  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be. 

To  fathom  tho  vast  depths  of  nature's  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t*  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'twixt  the  excess 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight. 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight  I 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  WUHam  Jlarvey, 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  night. 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwilling  light. 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast^ 

By  something  likor  death  pa*<scst. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  unconimanded  flow. 

And  on  my  soul  hung  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that !    Ah  me !  too  much  I  know. 

My  sweet  companion,  and  my  geittle  peer. 
Why  hast  thuu  left  me  thus  unkindly  here, 
Thy  end  for  ever,  and  my  life  to  moan  t 

O  thou  haxt  left;  me  all  alone ! 
Thy  soul  and  biKly,  when  death*s  agony 
Besieged  nn^uiid  thy  noble  heart. 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do. 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  teilious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  about  uU  day. 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  si>ei*chlc8S  bj 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone  !  why  do  I  stay  1 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth ; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birth. 
Nor  did  wc  cn\7  the  most  soundiitg  name 

By  friendship  given  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me; 

And  cv'n  in  that  wc  did  agree. 
For  much  above  myself  I  loved  them  toob 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft  unwearied  have  wc  s)>ent  the  nightst 
Till  the  Ijcda*an  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wondcr'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  win^ 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry  ; 
Arts  which  I  lovM,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thinCb 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  saj^ 
Hare  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day  1 
Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  knov 

The  love  betwixt  us  two! 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 
Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join. 
And  into  darksome  shadc^  combine ; 
Dark  as  tho  grave  wherein  my  friend  is  laid. 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain. 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  from  tho  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delij^t; 

Be  this  mj  latest  verse. 

With  which  I  now  adorn  his  heane ; 
And  this  mj  gricc^  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

•  •  • 
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His  iinrth  was  the  pure  spirit-s  «>f  various  wit, 

Yet  never  did  hi;*  (iod  ur  friends  fi>r::ot ; 

And  when  deep  talk  and  wi-d«"in  came  in  view, 
Uetir'd  and  ^'ave  V>  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  l»oiiks  he  always  took, 

Though  hi;^  own  searfhinir  mind  before 
Was  sjo  with  notions  wrilti-n  oVr, 

As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

«  «  « 

With  as  much  zeal,  devotion,  jMcty, 

He  always  liv'd  as  otlier  saints  do  die ; 

Still  with  his  soul  severe  a<'count  he  kept, 
Weeping  all  dc-l>ts  «iut  itc  he  slept. 

Then  d«iwn  in  peae<*  anil  inn()O.Tu-(.'  lie  lay. 
Like  the  sun's  hilM.irii>u<  li^'ht, 
Which  still  in  water  sci*;  at  nii'ht, 

Unsullied  with  his  journey  <>(  the  day. 

Wondnms. young  man,  v.liy  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  he  «natcht  hence  ere  bettor  un<l<.T.-tood  f 
Snatcht  befon^  lialf  ont-uirh  cf  tlu-e  was  >cen  ! 
Thou  rij»e,  an-l  yet  thy  life  but  green  ! 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  their  hi'-t  sad  farewell. 
Hut  ilanger  ami  infci-ii'»n.->  d"ath, 
Maliciou-^ly  sii/.ed  on  that  breath 
Where  life,  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwell. 

Epitaph  on  the  Living  A  uthor. 

Here,  stran-jer,  in  tliis  hundile  nest. 

Here  C'"wley  sleeps  :  Jicn-  lii-s, 
Scai»ed  all  the  toils  that  life  molest, 

And  its  sui>ertlu<>us  joys. 

Hero,  in  no  sordid  poverty, 

And  no  in;:lori<»u«<  ea^se, 
He  braves  the  world,  and  can  defy 

Its  frowns  ami  llattcrio. 

The  little  earth,  he  a^ks,  survey : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeeil  ? 
*  Light  lie  that  earth,'  g«ic>d  stranger,  pray, 

*Nor  thorn  upon  it  bived  I' 

With  flowci-s,  fit  emblem  of  his  fame. 

Compass  your  poet  roun»l ; 
Witli  liowers  of  evt-ry  fragrant  name, 

Be  his  wann  allies  crown'd  ! 


ClamViuix's  Ohl  Man  of  Virona, 

Happy  the  man  who  hi**  wlnde  time  doth  Imund 

Williiii  the  enclo'iure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  «h"m  the  same  humble  place 

(The  heu-ditary  c««ttaL'<*  f-f  hio  race) 

Fi*c»m  his  tir-t  ri>ing  infiMicvha.-  known, 

And  by  de;;rees  sees  gently  }«ending  down. 

With  natural  pn-p'-nsion,  to  that  earth 

Which  both  pr<^-^er\M  lii«i  life,  and  g;tve  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  ili«»tant  lii;lit<,  by  fortune  set, 

Coubl  ever  into  f<ioli.'h  >\;iT:derinL'*  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  I'earM  : 

The  dreadful  htonn<  at  s«'a  he  ne\er  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  n«ji'<es  (»f  the  law^MTs'  bar. 

No  change  of  cttusuls  mark  ti^  him  the  year; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  culd  ami  heat  winter  and  >unimer  snows  ; 

Autumn  bv  fruit**,  and  siu-i!i:jr  bv  lluwers  he  kno\- 

He  measures  time  by  laml-marks,  and  has  foun  I 

for  the  wlnde  dav  the  clial  of  his  "round. 

A  neighbouring  w«K»d,  bi»n»  with  him.-elf,  he  sees, 

And  loves  hix  old  contemjioi-ary  trees. 

He  ha.«*  oidv  heanl  of  near  Verona's  name, 

.And  knows  it,  like  tin*  Indit-s.  but  by  fame  ; 

Hoe.H  with  a  like  concernment  nf»tice  take 

Of  the  lied  Sea,  and  of  Denacus'  lake. 


Il 
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Thus  health  and  strength  he  to  a  third  iige  cnjovj. 
And  sees  a  long  jKL-terity  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam : 
The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 


HENRY  VArtJHAN. 

IIknry  Vaughan  (1G14-1G95)  published  in  IGjl   ! 
.1  volume  of  miscellaneous  p<M?ni«,  evincing  consider-    i 
able  strength  and  originality  of  tlioiight  and  cojuoui 
imagery,  though  tingetl  with  a  ghwniy  scctariaiu»ni 
and    marred   by  crablK.H.1    rhymes.     Mr   CumplicII  • 
scarcely  docs  justice  to  Vaughan,  in  styling  him 

*  one  of  the  harsb.est  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the 
s<ho<d  of  conceit/   tlumgh  he  admits   that  he  has  , 

*  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  eye  | 
amidst  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild  flowers  on  a  banvn 
lieath.'  As  a  saere<l  poet,  Vanglian  lias  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling  oidy  inferior  to  Crashaw.  He  was  i 
Welshman  (l>urn  in  Brecknockshire),  and  had  a  dash 
of  Celtic  enthusiasm.  He  first  folKiwi.-d  the  pn»fe8- 
sion  4)f  the  law,  but  afterwards  aiiopted  that  ol  i 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  h.ive  attainc'<l  to  a 
comjH.tence  in  either,  for  he  com^dains  much  of  the 
proverbial  poverty  and  sullering  of  poets — 

As  they  were  merely  throvin  upon  the  stage, 
The  niirih  of  lV»ols,  and  legends  v»f  the  age. 

In  his  latter  days  Vaughan  grew  deeply  serious  and 
devout,  anil  published  a  vidume  of  religious  iv.xtry. 
Containing  his  happiest  eflusions.  The  |K)et  wa^*  !.•  t 
without  hopes  of  renown,  an«l  he  wished  the  rivcr  cf 
his  native  vale  to  share  in  the  di:itinction — 

When  1  am  laid  to  rest  hard  bv  thv  htrc.im'<. 

And  my  sun  stt**  when'  first  it  sprang  in  beam«, 

I'll  leave  behind  me  such  a  large  kind  light 

As  shall  redeem  thee  from  obli\  ious  night, 

And  in  the<c,  viiws  which  (lining  yet)  I  pay, 

b»he«l  such  a  precious  and  enduring  ray. 

As  shall  fnjn  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 

Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  3  ! 

Eiirhj  Rl/mg  and  Pra^r.  '| 

[From  •  Silcx  Scintillans,  or  Sacitsl  Poems.'] 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  siml  leave  '' 

To  do  the  like  ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  sj»irit's  duty  :  true  hearts  s])read  and  heave 

Into  their  (Jod,  as  liowers  do  to  the  sun  : 

Cive  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  kc-.-p      j 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sU'ej). 

Yet  never  sleej)  the  sun  up  ;  pniyer  should 
Uawn  with  the  «lay :  there  are  set  awful  hours 
"Twixt  heaven  an«i  us  ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
At'ter  sun-rising  :  fiir  day  sullies  flow  ere :  '■ 

Ivisi.'  if»  j.re\orit  the  suji :  sleep  doth  sins  glut. 
Ami  heaven's  ^aie  opens  when  the  world's  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow-creatures ;  note  the  hush 

And  whisjJcrinL's  anu-ngst  them.     Not  a  spring  I 

(»r  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn  ;  each  bush 

And  oak  doth  know  I  am.     Tunst  thou  not  sing! 

()  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  !     (io  this  waT,  i 

And  thou  art  sure  to  i»n>sper  all  the  d.*iv.   '  ■ 

Serve  (iod  before  the  world  ;  let  him  not  go  1 

I'ntil  thou  hast  a  blessing  ;  then  resign 

'ihe  whole  unto  him,  and  remendmr  who  i 

IVevail'd  by  wrestlin::  en.*  the  sun  did  shine; 

IV'iir  oil  upon  tlie  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin,  ! 

Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to'heavM. 

Mornings  are  mysteries ;  the  firht,  the  world's  youth,     1 

Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future**  bud. 

Shroud  in  their  births ;  the  ert»wn  of  life,  light,  truth,     ; 


I. 


Is  styled  their  star ;  the  stone  and  hidden  food : 

Sid 
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Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  moTe— they  mAke  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may ; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Theltambow. 

[From  the  sameb3 

Still  yoiug  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  riew 
We  slight  as  old  and  soiPd,  though  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem's  admiring  eye 
Thr  bumish'd  flaming  arch  did  first  desciy ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haran,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  world's  gray  fathers,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  erexy  hour 
For  th^  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  I 
When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distinct,  and  low,  1  can  in  thine  see  him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


The  Story  of  Endymum, 

• 

CWritten  after  nadlng  M.  Gombauld'a  Romance 
of  *  Endymion.*] 

IVe  read  thy  soul's  fair  night-piece,  and  hare  seen 

The  amours  and  courtship  of  the  silent  queen  ; 

Her  stol'n  descents  to  earth,  and  what  did  more  her 

To  juggle  first  with  heav'n,  then  with  a  lover ; 

With  Latmos'  louder  rescue,  and  (alas  1) 

To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  cry  in  brass ; 

Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 

Nocturnal  nilerimage ;  with  thy  dreams,  clad 

In  fancies  oarker  than  thy  cave ;  thy  glass 

Of  sleepy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 

In  her  calm  voyage,  what  discourse  she  heard 

Of  spirits ;  what  dark  groves  and  ill-shap'd  guard 

Ismena  led  thee  through  ;  with  thy  proud  flight 

O'er  Periardes,  and  deep-musing  night 

Near  fair  Eurotas*  banks ;  what  solemn  green 

The  neighbour  shades  wear ;  and  what  forms  are  seen 

In  their  large  bowers ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 

Which  none  but  light-heel'd  nymphs  and  fairies  beat ; 

Their  solitaiy  life,  and  how  exempt 

BVom  common  frailty — the  severe  contempt 

They  have  of  man — their  privilege  to  live 

A  tree  or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieve 

What  ages  they  consume :  with  the  sad  vale 

Of  Diophania ;  and  the  mournful  tale 

Of  the  bleeding,  vocal  myrtle  :  these  and  more. 

Thy  richer  thoughts,  we  are  upon  the  score 

To  thy  rare  fancy  for.    Nor  dost  thou  fall 

Prom  thy  first  majesty,  or  ought  at  all 

Betray  consumption.    Thy  full  vigorous  bays 

Wear  the  same  green,  and  scorn  the  lean  decays 

Of  style  or  matter;  just  as  I  have  known 

Some  crystal  spring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 

Dcriv'd  her  birth,  m  gentle  murmurs  steal 

To  the  next  vale,  and  proudly  there  reveal 

Her  streams  in  louder  accents,  adding  still 

More  noise  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 

At  last,  swoU'n  with  increase,  she  glides  along 

The  lawns  and  meadows,  in  a  wanton  throng 


Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  neat  name 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks  drown 'd  fame. 
Nor  are  they  mere  inventions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scattei^d  philosophy. 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  truths,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegoiy. 
So  neatly  weav'd,  like  arras,  they  desciy 
Fables  with  truth,  fancy  with  history. 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  this  thy  curious  mould, 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wish'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render' fiur 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star  ; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  Hun, 
Endymion's  stoiy  with  the  moon  shall  run* 

Timber, 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  spiingi. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showen, 

Pass'd  o'er  thy  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  living  towen. 

And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and  flies, 
Fresh  groves  grow  up,  and  their  green  branches  shoot 

Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies. 
While  the  low  violet  thrives  at  their  root. 


THOMAS  STAMLET. 

Thomas  Staihjst,  the  learned  editor  of  J^scAy/ies, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  Philosophy^  appears  early 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  having  publishea  a  volume 
of  his  verses  in  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas' 
Stanley,  knight,  of  Camberlow-Green,  in  Hertford- 
shire, he  was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford; 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  travelling;  and  afterwards 
lived  in  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  for  a  rich  style 
of  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  of  his  age. 


The  Tomb, 

When,  cruel  fair  one,  I  am  slain 

By  thy  disdain, 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn. 
To  some  old  tomb  am  borne. 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 

To  those  of  Death; 
Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum, 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn : 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  shall  prove 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  tluui  Love. 

And  when  forsaken  lovers  coma 

To  see  my  tomb, 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the  crowd. 

And  (as  a  victor)  proud. 
To  view  the  spoils  thy  beauty  made. 
Press  near  my  shade, 

Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame, 
And  thou,  devour'd  by  this  revengeful  fire^ 
His  sacrifice,  who  died  as  thine,  expire. 

But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust, 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie. 
The  pride  of  all  thy  victoiy 

Will  sleep  with  me  ; 
And  they  who  should  attest  thy  gloiy, 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  believe  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest, 
Since  by  thine  eye  slain,  buried  in  thy  breast 
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Draw  near. 
You  loren  that  complain 
Of  Fortune  or  Disdain, 
And  to  my  ashes  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  your  f;;roaiif, 
And  soften  the  relentless  stones. 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subject  hide, 
Of  all  lore's  cruelties  and  beauty  s  pride  I 

No  Terse, 
No  epicedium  bring. 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  sins. 
To  charm  the  terrors  of  my  hearse ; 
No  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb ;  softly,  oh,  softly  mourn, 
Lest  you  disturb  the  peace  attends  my  urn. 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grave 
Such  offerings  as  you  hare- 
Forsaken  c^'press  and  sad  yew ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth, 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  say,  Here  lies 
To  Lore  and  Fate  an  equal  sacrifice. 

The  Lou, 

Yet  ere  I  go. 
Disdainful  Beauty,  thou  shalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright. 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  nut  ; 

So  firm,  that  lorers  might 
Hare  read  thy  story  in  my  dust, 

And  crown 'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  Tcrdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  roice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost. 
For  all  true  lorers,  when  they  find 

That  my  just  aims  were  cront. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestow, 

Aflbction  may  excuse. 
For  lore  from  sympathy  ^oth  flow. 

Note  on  Anacrtonn 

[The  fonowing  piooe  Is  a  tranalation  by  Stanloy  fktnn  a  poem 
by  6t  Amant,  in  whlcb  that  writer  had  employed  his  utmost 
genius  to  expand  and  enforce  one  of  the  orer-free  sentiments 
of  the  iMnl  of  Tcioa.] 

I^t's  not  rhyme  the  hours  away ; 

Friends !  wo  must  no  longer  play : 

Rrisk  Lyccus — see  I — inrites 

To  more  rarishing  delights. 

Let's  gire  o'er  this  fool  Apollo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  forked  hill. 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill ; 

And  the  Muses,  though  they're  ffamesome, 

They  are  neither  young  nor  hjukdaome  ; 

And  their  freaks  in  sober  ladnflss 

Are  a  mere  poetic  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  horse ; 

He  that  fallows  him  is  wcnw. 


See,  the  rain  soaks  to  the  skixi. 

Make  it  rain  as  well  within. 

Wine,  my  boy ;  we'll  sing  and  lang^ 

All  night  revel,  rant,  and  qaaflT; 

Till  the  mom  stealing  behind  us, 

At  the  table  sleepless  find  us. 

When  our  bones  (alas  !)  shall  haiB 

A  cold  lodging  in  the  grave ; 

When  swin  death  shall  orcrtake  ns^ 

We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  us. 

Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 

Make  our  breasts  Lyoeus'  shrine ; 

Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding^ 

liy  thy  image  1  am  moulding, 

Whilst  my  brains  I  do  replenish 

With  this  draught  of  unmix'd  Rhenish  j 

By  thy  fuU-braiich'd  iry  twine ; 

By  this  sparkling  glass  of  wine ; 

By  thy  Thyrsus  so  renown'd  ; 

By  the  healths  with  which  th'  art  crown'd  ; 

By  the  feasts  which  thou  dost  prise  ; 

By  thy  numerous  victories  ; 

By  the  howls  by  Mccnads  made  ; 

By  this  haut-gout  carbonade  ; 

By  thy  colours  red  and  white  ; 

By  the  tavern,  thy  delight ; 

By  the  sound  thy  orgies  spread  ; 

By  the  shiue  of  noses  red  ; 

By  thy  table  free  for  all ; 

By  the  jovial  carnival  ; 

By  thy  language  cabalistic  ; 

By  thy  cymbal,  drum,  and  his  stidc ; 

By  the  tunes  thy  quart-pots  strike  up  ; 

By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup  ; 

By  thy  mystic  set  of  ranters  ; 

By  thy  never-tamed  panthers  ; 

By  this  sweet,  this  fresh  and  five  air  ; 

By  thy  goat,  as  chaste  as  we  are ; 

By  thy  fulsome  Cretan  lass; 

By  the  old  man  on  the  ass  ; 

By  thy  cousins  in  mix'd  shapes  ; 

By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes  ; 

By  thy  bisks  fain'd  far  and  wide  ; 

By  thy  store  of  ncats'-tongues  diy'd  % 

By  thy  incense,  Indian  smoke  ; 

By  the  joys  thou  doitt  provoke  ; 

By  this  salt  Westphalia  gammon  ; 

By  these  sausages  that  inflame  one ; 

By  thy  tall  majestic  flagons  ; 

By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  flap-diagmis ; 

By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour  ; 

By  this  orange,  the  wines'  flavour  ; 

By  this  cheese  o'cmin  with  mites  ; 

By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 

To  thy  frolic  order  call  us. 

Knights  of  the  deep  bowl  install  us  ; 

And  to  show  thyself  divine. 

Never  let  it  want  for  wine. 

Note  to  MoK^uM, 

[Stanley  hero  tramdatos  a  poem  of  ICarlae,  la  wUUk 
writer  had  in  his  eye  the  second  id^  of  MoidiiiSL] 

Along  the  mead  Europa  walks. 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems. 

Which,  {ducking  from  their  slender  slelk^ 
She  weares  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  viigin  treadi^ 
The  common  people  of  the  field. 

To  kiss  her  feet  bowing  their  heedL 
Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield. 

'Twixt  whom  ambitious  mxi 

>yhich  to  the  queen  shall  fint 

A  gift  Arabian  sjuce  outvies, 
The  votive  oflering  of  their  seeni. 
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When  dcAthlefw  Amaranth,  this  Rtrife, 

Greedy  by  dving  to  decide. 
Begs  she  would  her  green  thread  of  life, 

As  Iove*s  fair  destiny,  divide. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  vine 

And  ivv  enriouMly  beholds. 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  strict  folds. 

The  Violet,  by  her  foot  opprcst. 

Doth  from  that  touch  enamoured  rise. 

But,  losing  straight  what  made  her  blest, 
Hangs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

Clitia,  to  new  devotion  won, 

Doth  now  her  former  fuith  deny, 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun, 

And  glories  in  apostacy. 

The  Gillyflower,  which  mocks  the  skies', 
(The  meadow's  painted  rainbow)  secki 

A  brighter  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  cheeks. 

The  jocund  flower>de-lucc  appears. 

Because  neglected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fumish'd  her  with  tean  ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  rent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more. 

Seems  his  own  beauty  to  admire  ; 
In  water  not  so  clear  before, 

As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  privile;;e  above  the  rest. 
Begs  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame, 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leaves 

The  hand  of  Nature  writ  his  fate. 
With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deceives 

In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais*d, 
Awak'd  by  this  approaching  mom, 

And  viewM  her  purple  light  amaz'd, 
Though  hii,  alas !  wa«  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd, 

But  fur  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  divine  a  fate  to  fall. 

Tlie  royal  maid  th'  applause  disdains 

Of  vulgar  flowers,  and  onl^  chose 
The  bashful  glory  of  the  plains. 

Sweet  daughter  of  the  spring,  the  Rose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Kais'd  on  a  verdant  thorny  throne. 

Guarded  by  amorous  winds,  and  wean 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

8IB  JOHN  DENHAV. 

Sir  John  Denham  (1615-1668)  was  the  son  of  the 
ihicf  baron  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  bat  was  educated 
Lt  Oxford,  then  the  diief  resort  of  all  the  poetical 
ind  high-spirited  cavaliers.  Denham  was  wild  and 
Ussolute  in  his  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
Murt  of  his  patrimony  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was 
nade  governor  of  Famham  castle  by  Charies  I. ; 
ind  after  the  monarch  had  been  dclirered  into  the 
lands  of  the  army,  his  secret  correspondence  was 
Mirtly  carried  on  by  Denham,  who  was  Aimished 
rith  nine  several  ciphers  for  the  pwpose.  Charles 
lad  a  respect  for  literature,  as  wcU  as  the  arts ;  and 
tfilton  records  of  him  that  he  made  Shakspcare's 
ilays  the  doset-oompanion  of  his  solitude.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
wetry  apart  flrom  state  aflblrs :  for  h«  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  '  that  when  men  are 
young,  and  have  little  else  to  do,  they  may  vent  the 
overfluu-ings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  arc  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments, if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  It  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  his  muse.  In 
1 648  Denham  conveyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  France, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  the  I»ng  Parliament ;  but  the  Restora- 
tion revived  his  fallen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  king*8  buildings,  and  a 
kniglit  of  the  bath.  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy.  He  had  freed  hfan- 
self  from  his  early  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which 
were  unhappily  visited  by  insanity.  lie  recovered, 
to  receive  tlie  congratulations  of  Butler,  his  fellow- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  (^wley,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  effusions. 

Cooper's  Hill,  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  de- 
scriptions are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — ^the  river 
Thames,  a  ruined  abbcv,  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
field  of  Runnymede.  Tiie  view  from  Cooper's  "HSl 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr  Jolmson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  of  being  *  the  author  (^  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
local  poetry,  of  wliich  the  fundamental  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  as  may  be 
supplied  by  historicxd  retrospection  or  incidental 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  on  Penshurst 
may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  on  tliis  point 
with  the  '  Cooper*8  Hill,'  but  Jonson  could  not  have 
written  with  such  correctness,  or  with  such  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  Tlie  versifica- 
tion of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing^ 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  (Rowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  bj 
the  old  dramatists,  or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethaa 
period.  He  reasoned  fiuently  in  verse,  without 
glaring  faults  of  style,  and  hence  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  above  his  deserts.  Denham 
could  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Chamberlajme, 
have  described  the  beauty  of  a  summer  morning — 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  viivin  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soil'd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appears. 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain  ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  up^ 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quiro  of  feather'd  choristers. 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air  I 

Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fring'd  with  woods. 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet.* 

(^amberlayne  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  has 
never  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  jtt 
every  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  feel  that  the 
above  picture  far  transcends  the  cold  sketches  of 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  '  That  Sir  John  Denham  began  a 
reformation  in  our  verse,'  says  Southey,  •  is  one  ol 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  ever  obtained 
belief  in  literature.  More  thought  and  more  skill 
had  b^n  exercised  before  his  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  English  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the 

*  Chambtrlaynoli '  Vom'%  TIcteiy.*      g^I 
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subject,  and  by  men  of  far  >jrt'ati*r  nttaiiwiK'nts*,  and 
far  higher  p'jwcrs.  To  iinpnivi*,  indtvd,  cither  upon 
the  versificiition  or  the  diction  of  our  grtsit  writirs 
ran  impoAsible;  it  was  impossible  to  exixt'd  them  in 
the  knowhnlge  or  in  tlie  pr.icti<'e  of  their  art,  but  it 
was  ea«y  to  avoid  the  more  obvitms  faults  of  inferior 
authors:  and  in  tliis  way  he  Bueceeded,  just  so  far 
as  not  to  be  included  in 

The  mob  of  pontb-nien  who  wn"»tc  with  case  ; 

nor  consigned  to  oblivion  with  the  **  jK-rsons  of  qua- 
lity" wJio  contributed  their  vaj)id  efliisiona  to  tho 
miscellanies  of  those  days.  His  propcT  jdace  is 
among  those  of  his  eonteni|H>raries  an<l  successors 
who  called  themselves  wits,  and  have  since  l)een  en- 
titled poets  by  thecoiirtesy  of  Knuhuul.'  •  Denhani, 
nevertheless,  deserves  a  place  in  lji;zli>h  literature, 
though  not  that  hi":!!  one  which  has  heret<ifore  iK'cn 
assigned  to  him.  The  traveller  who  crossi-s  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  ])leasure  in  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  level  plains  :ind  calm  stri'arns,  and  so  Den- 
ham's  correctness  pleases,  aftrT  the  wild  in)aginatii)ns 
and  irregular  hannony  of  the  ^Teater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preceded  him.  In  reading  him,  we  feel  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  ditlerent  scene — the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  nnist  Ix;  content  with  smooth- 
ness, regularity,  and  order. 

[The  Thames  ami  ]VlmIj(or  Fuix.st.'] 
[From  •  Ciioin.'r'«  HilL'] 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 

Where  Thames  anuMVirthe  wantiui  valleys  .strays  ; 

Thames,  the  most  Inv'd  (.fall  the  nctan's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embrafos  nniM, 

Hasting  to  pay  \i'\>  tributi*  to  tlie  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  rtiTniiy. 

Though  with  those  xtrenms  he  no  reniom})rance  hold, 

Whose  foam  i**  anibrr  and  their  <:nivcl  i:"l«l, 

His  genuine  and  le-s  j:uilty  wealtli  to  ex[>li«re, 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  hi<*  shore. 

O'er  which  he  kindly  h]»n-aiK  hi**  sjiacious  wing, 

And  hatches  jdenty  f<>r  th'  ensuiiii;  sjiriuLT, 

And  then  de«<tn»ys  it  with  too  fond  a  "^tay. 

Like  mothers  wliich  tlu'ir  infants  overlay  ; 

Nor  with  a  sudden  and  iuipi'tuous  wav<', 

Like  pr^)fu^e  kin;:s,  re~unn's  ilie  wealth  he  ji^ave. 

No  uncxi>ecte«l  inundations  -poil 

The  mower's  hojx's,  iior  inock  the  ploughman's  toil, 

But  (.ifKllike  his  unwearicl  bountv  Hows  ; 

First  loves  to  d(»,  then  loves  the  ^o«id  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  ble^^-sings  to  his  bsmks  confinM, 

But  free  and  common,  as  the  -"ca  or  wind. 

When  he  tobou>t  or  t<i  <lis[K'r«o  his  Ktores, 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shori's, 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  Uyinir  ttuvers 

Brings  home  ti>  u",  and  makes  both  Inilies  ours  : 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  be>.tows  it  where  it  wants, 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  jdants  ; 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  worbl's  exchange. 

0,  cottld  J  jfntr  ///■<■  (htr^  ant/  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example^  an  it  in  vty  theme  I 

Thonj/h  deep  yet  cUar^  thomfh  tjentle  i/rt  not  didf, 

StroHff  without  rage,  without  oWjlmcing  full. 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds  ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes  ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  stonns  his  lofty  forehead  beat, 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  i.s  jdac'd, 
Between  the  mountain  an<l  the  stream  cmbrao'd, 
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Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hi  I  deriren. 

While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  ; 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  the^e  appears 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  ha«l  some  bold  (ireek  or  Briti-sli  bard 

Heheld  of  old,  what  s^tories  had  we  heard 

<.)f  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  d.imcs. 

Their  fea^ts,  their  reveN,  and  their  amorous  flarjies ! 

Tis  still  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  i>oetic  sight  escaj^. 

The  four  lines  printed  in  Italics  have  boon  praised 
by  every  critic  from  Drydeu  to  the  present  day. 

[The  Btformation — Monkt  and  Puritans.} 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise. 

Hut  mv  fix'd  thoughts  mv  wandering  eve  beiravs. 

Viewing  a  neighb«»uring  hill,  whi»se  top  of  late 

A  cliai'fl  cntwn'd,  till  in  the  ciunmon  fate 

Th'  ailjoinin::  abl»ev  fell.     Mav  no  such  storm 

Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform  ! 

Tell  me,  my  muse,  what  monstrtms  dire  offt-nce, 

What  crime  c««uld  any  Chri-tian  king  incense 

To  su»'h  a  nige  ?     Was't  luxiiry  or  he-t ! 

Was  he  so  teuu'erate.  so  chaste,  so  just  * 

Were  these  their  crimes  t    Thev  were  his  own  mud 

nu^re  ; 
Ibit  wealth  \<  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor, 
Who  having  ^^n■»lt  tlu'  tiea»«urt*s  of  his  crown, 
C'nii'lemns  their  luxurv  to  freil  hi«  owti. 
And  \et  this  «et,  to  vaniish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrileL'c,  nui-t  bear  devotion's  n.ime. 
No  crime  so  l:o]il,  but  woulil  be  unden<tood 
A  real,  t>r  at  least  a  seeming  goo<l. 
Who  fears  not  tf)  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 
And.  free  fn)m  c«•Il^eience,  is  a  .slave  to  fame. 
Thu:>  he  th<'  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoils; 
Ihit  ]>rince«i*  swords  are  shar])er  than  their  styloi. 
And  thus  ti>  th'  ag<s  pn^t  he  makes  amends. 
Their  charity  deslr«\\>,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  di«l  rcli;:iou  in  a  lazv  cell. 
In  empty,  airy  contemplation  dwell ; 
And  like  the  block  unmoved  lay;  but  ours. 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  ten>j»<T.ite  regit»n  can  be  known, 
r»eiwixt  their  frigiil  and  «iurt<»rrid  zonef 
CouM  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 
r.ut  to  Ik*  re-^th'ss  in  a  worse  extreme  I 
Anil  f«»r  that  ^'tharg^'  was  there  no  cure, 
Ihit  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  ! 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  adrinot 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ! 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  err  by  day. 

Denham  had  just  and  enlightened  notions  of  the 
duty  of  a  translator.  *  It  is  not  his  business  alone,' 
he  says,  *  to  translate  language  into  language,  but 
|K)esy  into  p(K>sy :  and  poesy  is  so  subtle  a  spirit, 
that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another, 
it  will  all  eva])onite;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not 
adde<l  in  the  translation,  there  will  remain  no- 
thing  but  a  caput  mortuum;  there  being  certain 
graces  and  happinesses  pi*culiar  to  every  language, 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words.'  Hence,  in 
his  poetical  addri'ss  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  od  hii 
transl.Ttion  of  *  Pii^tor  Fido,*  our  poet  says — 

That  servile  i>ath  thou  nobly  dost  decline 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 

Those  are  the  lalK>ur*d  births  of  sl&vitih  brains, 

Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whoMc  narrowness  afTords 

No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

.\  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 

To  make  translations  and  translat^va  too.       _^, 
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through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  lovp.  plots, 
e8ca])es,  and  atlventures,  more  time  is  required  than 
tlie  autlior's  busy  age  could  afford— we  need  hanlly 
wonder   that  ChambtrUyne    was   an   unsuccessful 
poet.     His  works  were  ahnost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
in  our  own  day,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  soinid  criticism,  Mr  Camid)ell, 
in  his  *S|wcimens  of  the  Poets,'  in  IS  10,  by  quoting 
largely  from  '  l*haroimida,'  and  ])ointing  (mt  the  '  rich 
breadth  and  variety  of  its  scenes.'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and   tenderness   of   description,    which    lay,    Mike 
metals   in  the  mine,'  in    the  ne{;le(;ted   volume  of 
ChamlKTlayne.     We  cannot,  however,  supj^ose  that 
the  works  of  this  piK't  can  ever  Ix*  pojadar;   his 
beauties   are   marred    by   infelicity   of  execution  : 
though  not  deficient  in  tlie  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist.     Tlie  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  into  a'  wilderness 
of  sweets,'  Imt  at  other  tinies  into  tediousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.     The  sense  was  not  com- 
pre-ssed  by  the  f«)i-m  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  cornet 
rules   of  nu'trical    harmony.      (.'haml>erlayne    also 
laboured  under  the  disa<lvantage  of  his  story  being 
hrng  and  intricate,  and  his   style  such — frtnn  the 
prolonged  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  scenes — as 
could  not  be  appre<:iated  except  on  a  careful  and 
attentive  JH-Tusal.    Denham  was  patent  to  all — short, 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfiu-tion  of  the  p(K't  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
rich  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monster, 

In  a  few  dirty  acres  swud«lled,  must 

lUi  mounted,  in  opinion's  empty  scile, 

Above  the  noblest  virtues  that  adorn 

SouU  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  that 

Draw  all  the  lines  of  action  i     Wonj  with  age, 

The  noble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell, 

The  scholar  stews  his  catholic  bmins  for  food. 

The  traveller  retuni'd,  and  ptn^r  may  go 

A  second  pilgrimage  to  fanners'  doors,  or  cud 

His  journey  in  a  hospital  ;  few  being 

So  gencnms  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.     Harsh  ])overty. 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacre<l  robe  of  wit, 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Hail  spun  rich  threacis  of  fancy  fn>in  the  brain  : 

But  they  are  souls  too  nmch  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

The  following  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
lines  of  Drydcn's  *  Keligio  Laiiri :' — 

A  strong  prophetic  dream, 
Diverting  by  enigmas  naturt^'s  stream, 
Long  hovering  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  glimmerings  of  obstructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supeniatural  light,  whose  rays 
As  nmch  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glinunerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimprison'd  soul,  disn)bM  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  original 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate),  a  fit 
Conqtanion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  siu.'re<l  truth,  seen»ing  transpc^rtcd  where^ 
Fix'd  in  the  fiaming  centre  of  the  world, 
The  heart  0*  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 


The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 
Whose  Iwjundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  spin 
Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  rely 
The  poiid*rou«»  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure. 
More  glorious  far  than  this — frara*d  to  endoTB 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

ChamUrlayne,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  describing 
the  charms  of  morning.  We  have  copied  one  pas- 
sage in  the  previous  notice  of  Denham,  and  nnme- 
i-ous  brief  sketches. 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round, 

are  intersperscil  throughout  his  works.    For  ex- 
ample— 

Where  every  bough 
MaintainM  a  fcather'd  chorister  to  sing 
Soft  panegv'rics,  and  the  rude  wings  bring 
Into  a  nmmniring  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  balm, 
\\'ith  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 
To  dn^p  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  cleft  earti 
Ueceiv'd  from  last  day's  beams. 

Of  virgin  purity  he  says,  with  singular  beauty  of 
exi)ression — 

The  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  are 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  sun 
Hath  kiss *d  them  into  heat. 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  *  Fharann]d%'  ha 
stops  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  morning — 

The  glad  birds  had  snng 
A  lullaby  to-night,  the  laric  was  fled. 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bedy 
To  fan  them  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

Unhappy  Lovt, 
[From  *  Pharonniila.*] 

'  Ts't  a  sin  to  be 
Bom  high,  that  robs  me  of  my  liberty  t 
Or  is't  the  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  'less  fnun  equal  orbs  they  sbinel 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  confine 
In  regular  degrees.     Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Within  no  climate  but  what's  parallel 
Tnto  our  honour'd  births  ;  the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  state, 
When  lowly  swains,  kno^ving  no  parent's  Toice 
A  negative,'  make  a  free  happy  choice.* 
And  here  she  sighed  ;  then  with  some  drops,  diltill'd 
From  Love's  most  sovereign  elixir,  fill'd 
The  crystal  fountains  of  her  eyes,  which,  ere 
Dropp'd  tlown,  she  thus  recalls  again :  *  But  ne'er. 
Ne'er,  my  Argalia,  shall  these  fears  destroy 
My  hopes  of  thee  :  Heaven  !  let  me  but  enjoy 
S<»  nmch  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  biitk 
Can  take  from  fniil  mortality ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  of  danger  loud  enough  to  shake 
Me  to  a  trembling  penitence ;  a  cumc, 
To  make  the  horror  of  my  suffering  worse, 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  fell 
Frem  angry  Heav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  eternal  stain — my  honour'd  name 
'\\'ith  pale  disgrace  may  languish — ^busy  lamt 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Temi'd  unconunanded  lust — shar|>  porerty^ 
That  weed  that  kills  the  ^ntle  flow'r  of  lof% 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prore 
My  greatest  misery — unless  to  find 
Myself  unpitied.     Yet  not  so  unkind  ^ 
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Would  1  iTtwin  tills  iiirnmiiir;  land, 

Af  IboK  fur  iiiurc  niulij^iuic  [xiwt'n  tbftt  iibuid, 

Ariu'd  irith  ili-uiuviiiiw,  lo  olMirurt  thv  vkj 

Fvuirf  dincls ;  but  Ut  tliuw  muIii  <ibtj 

Their  banh  roiiiinaniU,  that  itaiid  in  feu  to  AuA 

Rcpenliint  wars:  1  am  nwulrvd  lo  tread 

TboM  di'Ubtful  pntlw,  tliroii^li  all  the  ahadci  of  feu 

T!ut  uow  bciiifiJitH  tliciii.     Iriirr,  wilh  jiit}'  hear 

Tbj  luppliaiit'ii  pniTcr,  ami  nlivu  hit  rluudcd  cj^ei 

Sbftll  ecuc  (0  irecp,'m  Hm\en  I'll  nacrifics 

To  tbec  iiucb  atriTiiij,-9,  Duit  Ibu  utiiioit  date 

Of  death'*  rough  hands  abnll  never  Tiulato.' 


ic.vo  Wai.i.kh  (IGOJ-lfii*?)  wan  a  onirtly  and 
ry  iKwt,  itifvruir  tii  llerrii-k  or  iiiirkliiij;  in 
.1  fculiiiff  mill  iiiivlic:  fuiii:y,  but  RU])trlur  tii 
n  corrH'tneii  im'l  in  iHrlKTiil  pnwera  uf  rcrii- 
D.    The  ponuB  of  WalliT  Iiavu  all  tlic  soiouth- 


'  nMK  and  pnlinti  'if  )niidi>n>  vcrw,  nml  lii-nro  a  liiiih. 

I  perhniM  Iihi  lii'.'li,  rank  liaa  kvn  claiiiH'il  fiir  liiiii 

I  u  oue  uT  tlHr  fint  n-flni-ni  and  impruvcra  iif  txiclii-nl 

I  dkitcm.     OiKi  rauso  of  Wollcr'ii   rttinniiMit  veut 

I  doobtleM  hw  early  and  fniiilllar  iutcn-Dune  villi  this 
oovt  and  nobility,  and  thu  lilllit  (iHiTennliuiutl  nu- 

I  tnrc  uf  nH»t  iiT  lii^  )lTo<tlI('tiIl■ll^    He  ■nilu  fur  tlw 

I  worid  offiisliiiin  and  uf  lusU'— ctiiwiaiiiiiK 


The  noon  o(  ni 


ilinudi 


a  iiijrrtlu  shade. 


And  he  unite  in  tlie  name  atniin  till  lie  vnn  upwanli 
of  ftiurtoin;!  liU  lift-  luu  niiire  niin.-iiKi!  tlinii  liia 
poetry.  Walter  trai  lK>rn  at  ('ide^.liill.  in  Ilettford- 
ihlre,  and  in  lilt  infanc.i-  vas  left  heir  tii  an  cilnti.' 
of  £30U0  per  annimi.  Ilix  iiiotlHT  wan  a  lixlrr  uf 
the  Mk-brated  Jidui  Iliuup-Iin,  but  wag  a  n>)-ali«t  in 
feeling,  anil  uixd  lo  Uetum  Cnimwoll  fiir  Iiis  share 
in  thv  death  iJ  CbarU-a  I.  Her  wn.  tliu  jiuut.  was 
cither  a  roundhead  ur  n.  niynlisr,  at  tlic  tinie  lerred. 
lie  ciitcreil  iKirllainent  unci  «niti>  Ilia  fint  pnem 
when  he  WM  eijilileen.  At  tweiity-flTe,  lie  married 
a  rkh  hvircH  of  I»ncldn,  wliu  dieil  the  Hinc  yvar, 
and  thi>  pw-t  iniiiiediatelv  heuanic  a  tuitiir  of  La<1,v 
DonitliuH  Kidney,  iMmt  daiiRlilcr  uf  the  Earl  irf' 
I^oneiter.  Tii  tliU  proud  and  pt«r)eu  Iliir  one 
Waller  d«!liaitoil  the  Utter  imrtiiHi  iif  hU  fwiftry, 
and  the  ^ivei  «t  Pi'n«liur>t  eclioeil  I"  the  praiima 
of  hia  SaeharltM.    LaJy  Uunrtlnia,  liowttyer.  wa» 


inexorable,  and  beituweil  her  liaod  on  the  Earl  of 
KunderLiiid.  It  ia  *aid  that,  meeting  her  iang  ntter- 
wanla,  when  alie  wni  far  advanced  in  yean,  the  lady 
aaked  him  when  lie  would  sf[aln  write  such  verM* 
upon  her.  >  When  you  are  hi  younit,  madam,  and 
aa  handaonie,  ai  yciu  were  then,'  replied  the  ungal' 
lant  |H«t.  Tlie  incident  lifllirdB  a  key  to  Waller** 
ctiaradiT.  He  wm  eaiy.  witty,  and  aoeunipliKhed, 
hut  eold  and  iclliah ;  destitute  alike  of  hi)(h  pdn- 
eiple  and  deep  feeling.  Aa  a  incniher  uf  piirlianii-nt, 
W;dler  distiiitcoi^hed  himself  un  the  pnimlar  aide, 
aiul  <rai  ehnacn  to  ciMuluct  tlie  pnm-vulinii  aj;ainit 
Judge  Cravlfy  fur  hia  u[nnioii  in  fiiTour  uf  k-vying 
aliiji-nioney.  Ilii  apeticli,  on  dellTerini;  tlieiinpeKch- 
meiit,  WOK  printeil,  and  30,(100  uqdta  of  it  auld  in  one 
day.  Shortly  afterwards,  lioweirer,  Waller  jidtied 
In  n  [lint  to  surprise  the  rity  militia,  and  let  in  the 
king's  fiireeis  for  whieh  he  was  tried  and  aeiitcnceil 
to  unc  year's  iinpriaonnient,  and  to  pay  a  flue  of 
.£10.000.  Ilia  Ltindurt  on  (his  ni\-nsi(in  was  inran 
and  alyuut.  At  tlic  exiiinition  of  liit  inijirisflnnu-nt, 
tlio  iNNit  ircnt  ahninil,  and  nsldeil,  aniidnt  much 
•ph-ndour  and  lM<]iitn1ity,  in  Prance.  He  rctumi'd 
cliiriiii;  the  protet-tumte,  and  wlien  Crumwvll  dkd, 
Walk-r  M-k'biattKl  the  vtvnt  in  one  of  his  niost 
vipiTima  and  lniiiivB»ire  ]NMniis.  Tlie  iina»e  of  the 
euinniunweidlh,  tlunifib  reared  by  nocunimiin  bauds, 
Kiiin  fell  to  fiieits  under  llidiBTd  Cruinwell,  and 
Waller  was  rciuly  Willi  a  riingratulatory  aditress  to 
('liarle*  II.  Tlu  royal  alC'ring  was  conaidereil  in- 
ferl<>r  to  tlie  panejiyrie  on  (?raaiwell.  and  the  king 
biniM-lf  (who  wlinitled  tlu-  port  to  tcrnia  nf  iwiirtly 
IntiniaFy)  li  anld  to  haw  tidd  him  of  tlic  diHiurity, 
*l^«lii,dn>,*reiiliultlH.'iritty,  Bi4f-piisK-Mcd  Wallix, 
'nin-enil  Mter  in  fletiiai  than  in  trnih.'  In  tlie 
nr^t  juirlianient  siitnmniH'd  by  C^lark'^  Walk'r  ut 
fur  llie  town  uf  llaftinus,  and  hcavrved  liir  dirTennt 
[daevs  In  all  the  iiarliainenta  of  that  reijjn.  Ilishop 
Burnet  says  he  was  the  di'%ht  <if  the  huuie  uf 
cinnnHins.  At  tlH-  acniiifioo  of  Janii-s  11.  in  1GS3, 
tile  vcnvrahk-  ]<uct,  tluiii  eiglily  years  uf  ntn*,  w,is 
L'k'Ctcd  rciirvM-ntativu  fur  a  lii>roU[!h  in  Cornw:dL 
'llie  innil  rarevr  of  JanK-s  in  avclting  to  sabrert  the 
national  rhureh  and  cunslilutiun  was  fun-seen  by 
tills  wary  and  M^-bniii  obstTter:  'he  will  lie  kft.' 
siiid  Iw,  'like  a  wlialu  h|hiii  the  straiiil.'  FiiliiiK 
his  Iinii'-protnu'tHl  lifi:  ilrawinii  to  a  clu«\  Wiilk-r 
inln'hoK'd  n  siiiiill  prii|H'rty  at  Cokihill.  Myinir.  *  lie 
oiikl  In-  Rliul  lo  die  like  the  itng,  wIu'R-  lie  wii* 
mseiL'  The  wLih  was  not  fiillilksl ;  lie  ilii-d  at 
lh-a(iinstl<'ld  XII  tiie  21>iti<f  tk-lolcr  insT,  mid  in  the 
.'liun-hyanl  of  that  [iLu.'e  (where  iilso  n-st  the  aslnt 
of  l^hniiiiil  llurke)  a  nuHiunivnt  luis  bevii  trteted  (o 
his  ineuiiity. 

11ie  flr!'t  rollnrtinn  of  Waller's  ]Kiirms  was  ma-le 
hy  himself,  ami  pnMislu.il  in  the  year  lUIU.  It 
'imt  through  imniennu  editions  In  liis  lirviiniu:  and 
I  16'Jli  a  seiviid  uilk-ctlon  was  niwht  uf  kuiIi  Hti-c* 
f  he  hu'l  pruilui-e<l  in  his  hittvr  vears.  In  a  tui-tical 
dLHlii'atiuil  to  Iiailv  Iliirlcv.  pre^xi>d  tu  IIiIh  tilitimi, 
and  written  by  Klijali  Eeiitiui,  Walter  Is  atyled  the 

Maker  and  model  of  inclodiaua  Tcne. 
This  enltHtlum  scums  tu  enihiHly  the  oianinn  uf 
Waller's  eutitcmiioraruis,  and  it  was  aflerwiinla  cuii* 
flnnulby  Ilryden  and  I^>pc  who  lud  nut  aulHi'iviitly 
stililieil  the  exeelk-nt  nuilcls  uf  vursilii-atiuil  fur- 
nished by  tlic  uM  poets,  and  tlieir rieli  )>uetU'al  dk'tion. 
Tlie  sniouthncss  uf  his  TersifltiitiiHi,  hia  ttuid  sense, 
and  luiifiimi  ek-gance,  rendered  him  pojiul^ir  with 
eritk-s  aa  with  thu  mnllituttei  vhik'  his  prouiliH'ni« 
as  a  puldic  man,  fi<r  so  many  years,  wouhl  inerLiiiie 
euriittitv  as  tu  liis  works.  Walkr  is  now  seldom 
read.  The  pliiyfidiiess  of  his  fauey.  and  the  ahsenvt 
irf'any  striktiiu'dLicets,  are  but  (Hwr  aulMtitutes  fu. 
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ii'tii.'ii  the  itii!iin  wen-  rliiin^.L  first  » illi  lliilip  Mvn- 
ti<.Vi.«.  aii-1  ariiTwiinls  wilti  (li,-  tx.-illi-iit  Amlnn- 
M.u-r.'lL  IIv  Mty-l  rniiiH.ll  »lu'ii  CtoiiiwiII  liu.l 
tlir<.nii  »ir  rlu'  iiiH<k  Hii-l  u^^iinii-l  ull  I.ut  tliL-  iiiiiiiu 
<if  Vine,  nri.1  il  i.  t..  )v  n';:r.'ti-il  thnt.  like  Iii»  frit'ii.) 
llruilkl.aw,  till-  i^.i't  IukI  ii»t  rlisi  Inimi'.]  tli:ii  iitv  ni:<l 
luurii-l  tiTiiiiiir.  tl:-li;:1i  ili^iiint  il  liy  ii  iiia^Xcr  iiiIikI. 
lie  »',i»  i.r.-U>lili-  liiirrixl  iil.i.i:  l.v  llic  »luritiv  liili.'  <.f 
nn-ntt.  till  I.C  cr,ii]  I  ii- 1  w<  1]  r-  .i''.l('. 


K..rt.nyww  Milt. .!!■*. * 
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III/*' -f  l>i->  rmitii.     -lU-  I 

■nciillix'it  ill  ilK.'i'r.niihiritii) 

byt]ji:.l...i-..rili,.  vcar  1> 

■,:i.  Iir  w:i.  1 

'll.irk..l;ir'^.iii....u-r:il.|v.! 

rl;.'   Ili.ui 

tW  iiiii-i- tui"  :  I.ut  lii'S"i'ti 

niluiiii  uiil  tMUL'liiti^'  f..:i:i..t 

Mltll-'l.llt    1  -aW  liiv  I;,t.-  ,~ 

■IIHhI  .;,;„t 

1ln,.i;:1.t  V.  >».'  !!'«■  .\:. .  -Il- 

.  Ii:  IliP  ^rar 

liiiii  (.T<utir  li'i-'iin-;  il  wai  <;r.m|ili';v<l  in  1RG5,  at  > 
ii.ttHiiP  at  Clulluiil.  ill  lliii'hs.  ta  whii'ti  IIil-  \-^\t 
liml  nillidRiM-n  Tnii)  tin-  {Jj^-uc.  llitii  Taking  iii  tlie 
iiiclriii-i>l!!i:  lull  it  wm  niit  iiul'liKlic*]  till  tvn  vean 
uttL-twuril*.  vlien  tlie  (H.'pi'rii:lil  »'u<  [niri'lianvl  I7 
Siiiiiui'l!Siniiii<infi,iitiouI:>i'llfr.(nitlic-fiilt"»iiij:ti'niii: 
'  All  iiiiiiH.>ruti.-  lEii-iiU'iit  iif  £\  aivl  Ji  DK'lv  whin 
irkiiicf.pk'tfli'.Dia  be  fid;  the  Vila!  *am  nftiTiIie 
»aiiii'  LiimiloT  i.f  ttw  feimiil  iilili.nl  (i-aili  i-iiliim  ta 
ciiii>ist..t'  irjiHiii.jiii-i^niulirthor  i:.^uft<>r  tlwralf  iif 
tilt' tiiinl.  T)iL- tlilril  vil it  1(111  WHS  iiut  ]ni1ili<liv-I  tiil  | 
l<i7S  (v'lii.'ii  till'  jHvt  wH»  lui  nx-n-).  ami  Ilia  "  ~ 
(MilliHi  iiiarrii-l  u  tiiifl  tiiiii-,  ahout  1660) 
liiT  riaiiiia  tn  Siiiiniiiiiii  f<T  £K.  li  ii|>]«>nni  ttiat 
tlif>  nniiiKinitii'flf  th'irt  iK-riixl  of  twn  ytars.  t 
I»it  Ut'iitiK-  cutill'."!  til  Ills  iv.'oiiil  iJ-iyniL-iit.  to  tl 
ILliW  ti  i.ii'S  uC  ■  I'aniJisu  JjaV  liail  litu  »ulil  ia  t 
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imlilli-a 


rill  of  n' 


/■  Cntiasx  at  ChalfnaL 


footli  for  nil  iiiiiiinrliility  iif  liii-nry  fame.    ii»  ,  - 
i|.irit  »:nii  UNiiul>ilii.'.l.    /*„h„;,W  /^..i  wa*  Ih'KUU  in    H  .<■  j 
IG:-ii,  wIr'ii  ilie  (liviaiun  of  titu  lucrutaryihiii  gave  |  kIiuik:, 


>Ti— a  pMiif  tliat  till 

iHHT  rtilu.irlv  KiippiB^iil.  in-   ' 

.fllii'iIiriririi.Viiitliciietilcr- 

diuriif  ("f  ininiortulily.    In  cU-viii  yvart 

ilaii-  <if  ita  I>ii1ilii'iiliiin,  30M)  (miuim  lial 

I'umillM:  I^-t.'  jmlJisliLil  tk-vin  yL-an 
iiuM  liavviiU't  vithftCffatiTilrmaiu)!  The 
'  ciiif  Miilvd  tu  tin-  nnHoiu  part 
or  thf  roitiiiiniiity  in  that  ajR-,  iii>tt-jiiii>Ii'iitlv  nf  iha 
claiiiis  i.r  .1  win-k  of  [iiniii*.  Tlii'  l>uritaii»  liail  not 
VI  t  u  iiolly  iliiil  (lilt-  ihi'lT  N-atilii'  visii-ii«  m-n-  nut 
■iiu'iK-lici  I'T  till'  titiw  siiisualimii  ortlic  liiiiti.  C><m- 
lianil  wilh  l>r,i<kii'KiJiiy9i,li.iw|>iin',  liiiv  lofty  uml 
"ulii'tilk'il.  Tllll^t  li:nu  niinuarvil  the  (-iiii'  utrain*  cl  ' 
Milton:  'Hu  Monk-vi'Tw  of'Tarailixp  l^tt'  na^ 
liowfvpr,  II  stuiiilhiiKhkH'k  to  the  rt-iKliiii;  i>utilia 
S>  Iiititi  n  iiKin  in  lliiii  im'U^uiv  hml  nut  Ivfuiv  Ui-o 
altiinjitiJ,  iiiiilfTv  tlic  N-vraul  iilili'Hi was jiul Jidlvil.  . 
Saniiii'l  Siiiininiii  pnirunil  from  Sliltun  a  uliocl  and 
spirili-il  cxiJaiintion  if  his  tvanotm  for  itcjKirtiDg 
fmiii  the  ■ln<iiIik'sonic  IkiiuIhw  of  ^llVl1lin)^'  la 
111:1  tilt  im.-!  iinxliiii'l  his  I'ani.iitf  Ilrthiiaid oai 
.V.fiKnw  .(;»««/«.  'nil'  si-riTi-  »iiiipli('itv  anil  the 
n'strii-ii-a  i>laii  of  tliosf  pn-tns  havi-  remWil  them 
]raf  iKinnliir  than  •  CiiniU'i'  or  '  I'nniilitftr  I*-*t  i"  hot 
tlipy  I'sbihit  tliu  iiit«i<ity  aii'l  fiwv  «f  Milton^ 
C-iiiiis:  il.iy»:,.r.-'t1i-iUMJ'ntni;:litytlJi-/  The 
tiirvi-y  i>f  *!niHi'  aii'I  Ifotm-  in  '  Piirailiiic  l^'gai^flV 
anil  till'  iKtl'ii  il('.-i'ri)>liun  of  tlie  Imniin  t  it)  lltt  1 
Krovt',  an-  a*  rii-li  and  cviiin-raiit  n«  nnrtlilne  U 
'  l-ar-ulim-  lywt  i'  whilf  liix  briif  Ail.-h  of  tlie  tliun.  . 
ik'T'-stiiTiii  11)  the  wihtiTm-Kx,  in  tlie  •aiue  jipun,  U 
]iniMi]M  tlie  niiMt  «trikiiii!l.r  ilrnaiatii'  nn>I  cflii'tiTa 
jiaiiiimn-  of  )lu>  kinil  in  lUI  hi*  wtirk*.  The  aetire  ' 
iiul  utiKlloD*  life  «r  lliu  iHii't  vu»  nuv  near  a  cloM    , 
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Tisions  of  paraclisc ;  ami  that,  thouj^h  long  a  Huflri'n.T 
from  hcrcilitarv  disease,  his  mind  was  cahn  and 
bright  to  tlie  last.  IIv  died  witlunit  a  strii^^dv  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  NovcmiIk-t,  1G74.  By  Iiis  first 
rash  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  Milton  loft  three 
daughterfl,  vhoni.  it  is  i^aid,  he  tau<;ht  to  read  and 
pronounce  several  lanjjua^jes,  thi)U<;li  they  only  iin- 
der8to(Hl  their  native  tou^nio.  He  r(>in])laiiie(i  that 
the  children  were  *  undntitul  and  unkind*  to  him; 
and  they  were  all  living;  apart  from  their  illustrious 
parent  for  some  years  Ix-fore  his  <leath.  His  widow 
inheritcfl  a  fortune  of  about  £1500,  of  which  she 
gave  XlOO  to  each  of  Ids  danjrhters. 

Milton's  early  poems  have  nnieh  of  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  particularly  his  *  Lyciihis.'  In  '  Conms' 
there  are  various  trai'<*s  <)f  Fletclier,  Shak.spcare, 
and  other  poits.*  Sin;;le  words,  epitliets,  and  imajjes, 
he  freely  Uirntwed,  hut  they  \miv  so  con\hiiK«l  and 
improved  by  liis  own  sj>Iei)di<i  anil  absorbiii;^  inni- 
pination,  as  not  to  detract  from  his  (•ri;:inality. 
His  im]H.Tial  Umy  {as  was  said  of  Ihirke)  lai«l  all 
art  and  naMire  uiuier  tribute,  yet  nevtr  lost  '  its 
own  orij:inal  briu'htnrv^s.'  Milton's  (li(  tion  is  ih.m'u- 
liarly  rlrh  a.id  pictorial  in  elll-ct.  In  force  and  dii:- 
nity  he  towors  over  all  bis  coiitemj»on»iies.  He 
is  of  no  cia.s?>  of  jKH.ts:  '  liis  soul  was  like  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart.'  The  style  of  Milron'>  verse  was 
mouKlfil  on  ebis.'.ic  n)od«  Is.  cbictly  the  (I reek  tra- 
gedians; but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 
liteniture,  and  th<;  lofty  and  .solenm  e.ist  of  bis  own 
mind,  cave  stren^'th  and  liarmony  to  tlu*  wboh;.  His 
minor  p<K'nis  alone  wonM  have  n-ndered  bis  name 
ir.imtirtid,  but  tlnTe  still  wanticl  his  «.'reat  e])i('  to 
I'ompli.'te  the  nii-asure  of  liis  fame  and  the  j^lury  of 
Ids  C'luntry. 

•  Para»li!«e  Lost,'  j»r  the  fall  c»f  man,  bad  lonjr  been 
familiar  to  Milton  a«i  a  subj<ct  for  poi-try.  Heat 
first  intcndeilit  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  bis 
scheme  are  prescrvcfl  amiMur  bis  manuscripts  in 
Trinity  Ci'lU  ^^e library,  ( 'an.britlu'e.  His  jrenitis,  how- 
ever, was  Ixttt  r  adapted  lor  an  epic  than  a  dramatic 
poi-ni.  His  *  Samson,'  tiionu'b  cast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  has  little  of  dramatic  interest  or  variety  of 
character.  His  ujultifarious  learninj^  and  uniform 
difrnity  of  manner  would  bav«'  In-en  t(M)  weighty  for 
dialounie;  whereas  in  tb(;  epic  form,  bis  erudition  was 
•veil  employed  in  ejiisode  and  illustration,  lie  was 
piThaps  tiK>  profuse  of  Karnerl  illustration,  yet  there 
is  lumiethinu  very  strikinir  and  imi><)sin','  even  in  his 
luns  catalogues  of  nanus  and  cities.  'J'bey  are  i:enc- 
rally  sonr>r«»us  and  musical.  '  The  subji-ct  of  Tara- 
dlse  Lt)st,*  says  .Mr  CampU-ll.  'was  the  oripu  of 
evil— an  era  in  existenre  -an  event  more  than  all 
other?  dividing:  ]»a<t  from  future;  time— an  isthnnis 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  theme  w:ls  in  its 
nature  connected  with  everytbinj;  important  in  the 
circumstances  of  Innnan  history ;  and  amidst  these 
circuniMances  .Milton  jmw  tliat  the;  fablis  of  Papm- 
ism  were  t<m  im])ortant  and  iM)etical  to  be  omitted. 
An  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  ne;:leet 
them;  but  as  a  poet,  he  cImsc  to  tri*at  them,  not  as 
dreams  of  tin;  human  niiml,  Imt  as  the  delusions  <jf 
infernal  existenc<.'H.  Tlni'*  anticipatinjr  a  In-autiful 
propriety  for  all  classical  allusions,  thus  conncrtinj; 
and  n-coneilinu'  tlu;  co-i-xisti nee  of  fable  and  truth, 
and  thus  identifying:  bis  fallen  any:els  with  the 
deities  of  *•  pay  niijxions  full  of  pom]>  and  pi»lil,"  he 
yoked  the  heathen  mytlmhijiry  in  triumph  to  his 
subject,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  Fp<»ils  of  suikt- 
stition.'    The  two  first  lKM)ks  of  *  l*ara<lise  I-.ost'  are 

*  Dr>*1(«>  «n  bt<  i>rcfuce  to  the  *  rnblcH,'  fwvii,  •  Milton  hiui 
acknoHli-dgvd  to  mc  that  Sponmrr  woa  hin  orl{,'in.nl.'  Hrowne, 
Ffetcher.  Durtnn.  ami  Druniniond,  alst>  .i»i.>>tod :  Milton,  as 
Iiaa  bcvn  liappily  ixinarkc-d,  wua  a  grout  cuUoctor  of  Bwcctii 
from  tticM  wQd  flowen. 


remarkable  for  their  j-randeur  and  sublimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the  fallen  aujirels  'hurled 
headlong  flaming  from  the  etbertal  sky,*  and  their 
assemljled  «leliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  efforts  of  human  jjeuius — *  their  appear- 
ance dwarfs  every  other  j)oi'ti<'al  conception.'  At  a 
time  when  the  (ronnnon  superstition  of  the  country 
l)resented  the  Spirit  of  Kvil  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  sba])e9,  Milton  invested  him  with  colossal 
strenjith  and  majesty,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  ])assion  an»l  remorse,  sorrow  and  teari — 
*the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  j;lory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialojjues  in  heaven 
as  t(K)  metaphysical,  anii  every  reader  f<*els  that  thev 
are  [)rolix,  auil,  in  s<ime  instances,  unnecessary  and 
unbe<'ominjr.  The  taste  of  .Miltt»n  for  ar^Muucntativc 
S]>eei'h  and  tbeolojry  baci  ovrrpowered  his  pot-tical 
imairination.  It  has  also  been  t)bjected,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  human  interest  in  the  I'CK.-m.  This  (»bjec- 
tion,  bowfver.  is  tint  li-lt.  The  jMiet  has  drawn  the 
characters  of  Adam  and  Kve  with  such  snrpa»ssin^ 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  wiili  such  an  accumulation  of  charms,  that 
t)ur  symjiatby  wirb  tlii-m  is  stroma  and  unbroken; 
it  accompanies  tlsem  in  their  lil'e  of  inno<M-nce,  their 
daily  enijilovment  anion'.;  fruits  and  fl«)wcrs,  their 
purity,  alVeetion,  and  i)irty,  an«l  it  continues  after 
the  ruins  t)f  the  fall.  More  jjcrfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy coubl  not  be  exeited  by  any  living:  a«r«'nts. 
In  llu'C  tendiT  and  descriptive  sc«M:es,  tbe  fon-e  and 
o<-ca»ional  .stin'ness  <»f  Milton's  stxle,  autl  tbe  march 
of  bis  stately  sonorous  verse,  are  temjiered  an<l 
m(Hlnlate«l  with  exqui>ite  skill.  Tbe  alb  j^orical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death  have  Ken  fiunal  fault 
with:  *  they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism,*  says 
Hallam,  *\et  we  do  not  wish  tbcm  away.'  They 
api)ear  to  us  ti»  be  anionjj  tbe  jrramlest  of  Milton's 
coniM-ptions  —  terrific,  rei)ulsive,  yet  snblinu*,  and 
sternly  moral  in  their  effi-ets.  \\bo  l)ut  nnist  enter- 
tain disgust  and  batnd  at  sin  thus  jxirtrayed? 
Tbe  battle  of  tbe  anirels  in  the  sixth  lMM)k  is  j^erbaps 
oiHU  to  eensure.  Tbe  material  macliinery  is  tuit  of 
I»lar-e  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  \  iolate  even  juietical 
l)rol)ability.  Tlie  reader  is  sensibK-  bow  the  combat 
nm>t  enil,'and  wishes  that  tbe  vlu)le  bad  U'(;n  more 
\eiled  and  obscure.  'The  martial  di-mons,'  ninarks 
CamplKll,  '  wlu)  charmed  us  in  tbe  shades  of  hell, 
lo^e  some  i>orti<»n  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discbar^^d  in  tbe  daylii^bt  (4*  heaven.* 
Tbe  discourses  of  tlie  anirel  Kaiiba«'l,  and  tbe  vision 
of  .Michael  in  tbe  two  last  luHiks — lead iujr  the  u-ader 
eently  and  slowly,  as  it  were,  fn)ni  the  emi)yivan 
beiubts  down  to  earth — have  a  trauijuil  dij;nity  of 
toni'  and  ])atbos  that  are  deeply  touchinp  and  ini- 
[iressive.  The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo- 
minates at  the  eloi^e. 

[Jfi/mn  on  the  J\«//r/7#/.] 

It  was  the  wintt-r  wibl, 
Whib*  the  beaven-lM-m  ehibl 

.All  meanly  wnipt  in  the  rude  manger  lies  ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  d«»!i"d  her  ^'audy  trim, 

With  her  ;:n-at  Mlu«ter  so  to  sympathise: 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  sp<'cches  fair 
She  woos  the  j;cntle  air, 

To  hiile  her  piilty  front  with  innocent  vnow; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
I\dlut<!  with  sinful  bhmjp. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  : 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eves 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformitieA. 
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But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  ineck-cv'd  Peace ; 

She,  crownM  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  tuniing  Kphere, 
His  ready  harbinL'er, 

With  turtle  win;:  the  amorrjus  clouds  dividing  ; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war  or  battle's  «t<'»und. 
Was  heard  the  world  aniund  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  Imokod  charit.t  >toi>d 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 

The  trunifet  spake  ni.-t  tn  the  anncd  throng; 
And  kinL's  sat  ^till  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov'reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  niirlit. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Liirht 

His  rci^Mi  of  jM-acf  n\um  the  earth  l)egan : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  vhi-^t, 
SincMtthly  the  waters  ki-sM, 

Whi.^jH^rin;!  new  joys  t«)  tlic  niibl  Ocean, 
Who  now  jiath  'piite  fovL'ot  to  nive. 
While  liirtls  of  calm  ^it  lirooiliiig«>u  the  chanucd  wave. 

The  Htar^,  with  deep  aMazo, 
Stand  fixM  in  steadfa>t  ;:aze, 

Ik'nilini;  one  way  their  preeious  influence; 
And  will  not  take  their  tli^;I»t, 
For  al!  the  niorniii;:  li^ht, 

Or  Lueifer  tliat  i;ft«'n  warnM  tlioin  thence; 
But  in  thoir  j:Iii:iiiuTi!ii:  urb-;  tlid  irlow. 
Until  their  Lonl  himself  bo-^jake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  thon«,'h  the  shady  ;,'luoin 
Had  ;:iven  day  her  rooiu. 

The  sun  himself  wiilihebl  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  sLauie, 
As  his  inferior  tlanie 

The  new-cnli.:.'htenM  worM  no  more  should  need  ; 
lie  saw  a  greater  sun  appr-ar 
Than  his  bri/jht  throne,  or  burning  axlctrec,  could  bear. 

Tlie  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chattin;u'  in  a  rustic  row; 
Full  little  tlM)U;:lit  ihey  then 
That  th«;  ini-hiy  Pan 

Was  kindly  conic  to  live  with  thcin  below; 
Perhaj)>  tiieir  lovtr-i,  i>r  iNe  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  nnisic  swe<'t 

Their  hearts  and  ears  diil  ;:reet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  linger  strook, 
Divinely-warble«l  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  n<iise. 

As  all  their  m»u1s  in  bliv>ful  ra]»turc  took: 
The  air,  such  plea-ure  loath  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoesstill  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  hear.l  stieh  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  nuind 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  tlic  airy  n»gion  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  [>art  was  done, 

An<l  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  IIeave]i  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  hight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That  with  long  In^anis  the  shamefac'd  night  array'd  ; 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  Hworded  seraphim, 

Arc  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  uiiezpri*KKive  notoii,  to  JicavcuV  new-lxMTi  hoir. 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said, 
IWfore  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  couKtellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung. 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep^ 

Ring  out,  ye  crv'stal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  nielo«lioutj  time  ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heayen's  deep  organ  blow; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  h(dy  sc'Ug 
Knwrap  our  fancy  loiiir. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold; 
Antl  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  so<»n  and  die, 

And  le]>rotis  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  i>ccring  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  ri'turn  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow  ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  Iwtwoen, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  ratliant  feet  the  iis«jued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Ileavfii,  as  at  some  fotival, 
Will  oi)en  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

lUit  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  mu>t  n<»t  vet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy. 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Mu>t  redeem  our  loss 

So  b(»th  himself  and  us  to  glorify: 
Yet  fii-st,  to  tho>e  ychainM  in  sleep, 
I'he  wakeful  trump  of  doom  mu^t  thunder  throagjb 
the  deep. 

With  such  a  horrid  clan^j 
As  on  motnit  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  lire  and  smouldering  clouds  out  brake; 
The  age«l  earth  agha^^t, 
With  terror  «if  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake; 
A\'hen,  at  the  worbPs  last  session. 
The  dreadful  .Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  lul 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss. 
Full  and  perfect  is. 

But  now  begin>i ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  oM  drag<»n,  uniler  ground, 
In  straiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usuri>eil  sway; 
An«l,  wroth  to  .-ee  hi«*  kingilom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scalv  horror  of  his  folded  t&iL 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideoiis  luim 

Uuns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deoeiTin^ 
A]»ollo  fn)m  his  shrine 
Can  no  m(»re  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathc<l  spell, 
Insi>ires  the  palc-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cdL 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weei)ing  h<'ard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Kdg'd  with  i)oplar  nale. 

The  parting  Gcuius  is  with  sighing  tent; 
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With  flower-inwoTcn  treAwn  torn, 

Tlie  nymphi  in  twilight  ihade  of  tangled  thickets 


I 


mourn. 

In  oonftccimted  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lcinun  mourn  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altam  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

AfTrights  the  Fl aniens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  iteenis  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  BaKlim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice-battcr*d  god  of  Palestine; 
And  mooDcd  Ashtaroth, 
Hearcn's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tnpors'  holy  shine ; 
The  Libyac  ilanimon  shrinks  his  honi ; 
In  Tain  the  Tjriau  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
mourn. 

And  sullen  MoliH:h,  fletl, 
Hath  lefl  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  Tain  with  cymbals*  ring 
They  call  the  grislj  king, 

In  diitnial  dance  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Onis,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 

Trampling  the  unshowcrM  grass  with  lowings  loud  : 
Nor  caTi  he  he  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundost  hell  can  be  his  shroud  ; 
In  Tain  with  timbrcIlM  anthems  tlark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  boar  his  worshipped  ark« 

He  feels  from  .Tudah*s  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand. 

The  ravs  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  tlie  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
CurtainM  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  waTe, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  sereral  graTe ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  tearing  their  moon-loT'd 
maze. 

But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 

Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  haTe  ending : 
Heaven's  youngtst-teemeii  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  jtolish'd  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bri^t-hamcfls'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

Oh  May  Morning, 

Vow  the  bright  rooming  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancmg  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  ftfay,  who  from  her  green  lap  throwi 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  !  that  dost  mspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  iong^ 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  loiif. 


Sonnet  o»  hit  own  Blindnett, 

^Mien  I  consider  how  my  light  is  ipent 

Fre  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide^ 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

I^g'd  with  nie  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

*  Doth  (Jod  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  V 

I  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  *  Gu«l  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  ttatt 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  1' 

{In  Anticipation  of  the  Attack  of  the  RoyalitU  WMm 

Uic  City.] 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 

NN'hotte  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  leii^ 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  haimt. 

He  can  rcauitc  thee  ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  lame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  s]iread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas. 

Whatever  clime  the  8un*s  bright  circle  warmi. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower : 

The  great  Kniathiau  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra*s  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

[On  the  Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  PiedmonLj 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  hooK 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Kven  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stone^ 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  l)loody  Picdmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  I  lea  von.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  aithes  tow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[^Scenefrom  Comus.'] 

The  Ladt  entera 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 

My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  lound 

Of  riot  and  ill-manag'd  merriment, 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds, 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 

III  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill'd  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  0  !  where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacauainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  f 

My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 

\V  ith  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 

Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines. 

Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side^ 

To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  EveDy 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmers  weed. 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebui'  wain. 

But  where  thej  wei  and  why  thej  came  noi  backy 
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I.-*  now  the  lubi'iir  «»f  iriv  th'Hi;.'hts  ;  'tis  likrlir-t 
Tlu'V  lja<I  i"ii;:a,i'M  tlu'ir  witfi'li'iin^r  «if('j».  t«K)  far; 
Ami  ciiviiius  chirknc>>',  ore  tln-y  o«nilil  rctiim, 
Ilai!  8tt«le  thcin  Inmi  me:  els»-,  (»  thi««vish  iii;:Iit, 
"Why  KhouhlVt  tlnui,  but  for  '•••.ine  foluiiituis  emi, 
In  thy  dark  hintt-ni  thii**  rlnHi'  iiji  the  stars. 
That  nature  hiin.L'  in  heaven,  ami  fiUM  their  lani]<s 
^Vith  exerhftin::  «'il,  to  ;;i\«'  «Iuf  li;:ht 
To  tlie  niisKtl  unci  h-m-ly  ir;i\«r.crl 
This  i^  tin.'  jil.'K'e,  as  \vi  II  n"  I  n>ay  ^'ue«<», 
Whence  evi-n  m»\v  the  tumult  <'f  loud  mirth 
"Was  rife,  an«l  iH-rfi-rt  in  my  li<t«nln^  tar; 
Yet  n«  u;:ht  hut  sinirle  «laikin'>'«  ilo  I  funl. 
What  miiihl  thi«*  hi- i     A  tlp-usnid  fanta>ies 
lU'L'in  t«'  thn-nj  int«>  my  nuni'-ry. 
Of  eailini:  >lia|H-*,  an<l  la<-k"niii-  s-hadoWN  dire, 
And  airy  t(»ni:u»'<,  that  '•\llal'h'  m«n*>  mm.JN 
On  saiul.x,  and  shores,  and  di>«<-it  \\il«h-rn«  <'es. 
Thc-e  th«"U-ht<  n.ay  >taril(.'  well,  hut  n-l  :!'-t'und,  ^ 
The  \irUn'U<  mind,  il.at  evir  ualk-  attti  •!  d 
hy  a  "'tn'n;:--idin::  ehamj  i-n,  < '■  n-<ii  !;•.■  •. 

0  \vrlc«  me  jiun-i-\nl  Faiih,  NNhiii'-liai.dnl  IIlj-c, 
Thf'U  In  veriuL'  an;.'«l.  ;;irt  with  LT'-hh-n  "iii-"«, 
Anil  th(  u,  unhh-n)i.'<hM  r<iii:i  nf  ('ha&tit\  ! 

1  sec  Ae  \i"iblv,  anr]  new  h«lic\»* 

That  lie,  tin'  SnjinMni-  (ii.<  il,  t<i  >\h'ii:i  :ill  ihin;:>  ill 

Are  hut  a-*  .-la^i-li  l•^tie!'r^  •  f  \«  !i..'i  amv, 

^^^'ulll  send  a  ;.li-i«Tin.L'  iru.iidi.'.n,  if  n-ed  were, 

T«»  ki-tp  ni\  life  aiiil  l;<.n'ur  unn-^ail'd. 

^N'a"  I  dierlv'd,  «ir  did  a  -alL"  cl'-uil 

Turn  forth  Inr  "ilvcr  linin-.'  i-n  tin'  niirht  ? 

I  did  m  t  iTr  ;  there  d<"  "•  a  s.iM"  ehiud 

Turn  ft  rth  hi-.'  ^ih^•r  lining'  i.n  the  ni...ht. 

Ami  ea>l'^  a  ::li:im  I'Ver  t!.i»  t.;lt'd  L'r•■^«■: 

I  e.'.ni.f  t  hall'  i»  t"  my  l«r  i!.-  r-,  1-ut 

Sueh  n'-i^e  a>  I  ean  i:ia';«'  t--  1  «•  h'-ar-l  f:trthi'»-t, 

I'll  \(iitur'':  i'lr  mv  new  ti:".i\'!'.M  .-iliii- 

rron.jit  me;  and  the\  jh  rhi-j's  an*  U'  i  l';'.r  «.ff. 

Sweet  r.eho,  "weete-t  nymj-h.  th:it  liv'-t  unseen 
Witliin  ihv  airv  -hill, 
Ily  -htw  Mejind.  i''  i-ia-.i:'  nt  ;  rem, 
And  in  tin*  vitdit-emhri-idir'd  \ale, 

Where  tin'  hi\e-h>in  ni-jhtin::ah' 
Niid.tlv  to  thei-  her  -ad  '•"Uj  nn-urrutli  v.ell  ; 
Canstt  thou  m-t  tell  me  «if  a  li  i.th- pair 
That  like-t  thy  Nareis.-u>  arc  i 

O,  if  th'iu  have 
Hid  them  in  Mine  Ih'werj'  eave, 
Tell  nu*  hut  wheie, 
Sweet  qiM'en  ef  ])arly,  tlaujhier  of  the  s]»heir! 
Sonuiy'st  ihoti  he  tranr>!at>  d  t"  the  'ki'.', 
And  give  re««oundin^'  pa<-e  if.  all  hea\in*-  liarmoiiics. 

Kiitt-r  fovrs. 
Can  anv  mortal  mixture  •  f  «arth's  moulil 
Preathe  Mieh  <livine  eneliai;tin:.'  ravi-hnu-nt  ? 
Sure  s(tmethin;r  holy  h-d^'e.^  in  that  hre;i.-t, 
And  v.ith  thoM'  rajiture^  movc«<  the  Vi«al  air 
'I  o  te-tify  hi"  hidilen  n.-iiKnee: 
How  >weetly  «lid  they  t'.'-at  u|n'n  the  v.inL*s 
Of  8ihnee,  throu^di  the  cini>t\  vaulted  niiht, 
At  evi  rv  fall  snuMilhin''  tlie  rav<-n  <lown 
Of  daiknes"*,  till  it  smilM  I     I  \iu\q  oft  heard 
My  mother  ('in'«\  with  the  Syn-ns  three, 
Amidr-t  the  lli»wery-kiith-»l  Naiade>., 
('ullin«r  their  potint  herh-  and  haleful  ilriii."'. 
Who.  as  they  suul'.  wi>uld  tak«'  the  pri-on'd  soul 
An«l  lap  it  in  Kl\^ium:  Se\lla  wept, 
And  ehid  her  harkin^r  waxes  into  attention. 
Ai  d  fell  Charyhdis  murmur'd  s«ifi  applau^e. 
V«t  they  in  pha-in^'  >lunjher  lull'd  the  sense, 
A:  d  in  pweil  madness  rolih'd  it  of  itself; 
1*1.1  «iieh  a  sai-reil  and  h'>nie-felt  «l(dight, 
^l.f  h  p<»lK:r  eeitaintv  of  wakimr  bliss, 
\  ntvnr  hciinl  till  now. 


[FfTiin  C'lniUH.] 

*Tis  fliastitv,  mv  hroth<"r.  Chastity  ; 

Mie  that  h;i>i  that  is  elad  in  eomjilete  fetctl, 

An«l  like  a  quiver'd  nymj»h  with  arniwi^  keen, 

May  trat'e  hu-je  f'-re^ts  imd  unharbour'd  beatliS, 

Infamiiuo  hill-,  and  sandy  [terilous  wilds 

Where,  thnu:;li  the -aeied  rsivs  of  I'h.i.-titv, 

No  «ava^e  tien*e,  hamlit.  or  mountaineer, 

Will  daix'  to  soil  her  vir^dn  purity: 

Yea.  then*,  where  very  desolation  «lwfdlM, 

Hy  L'rots  and  raAerii''  sha^^rM  with  horriil  shadef| 

She  may  j-a.-s  oii  with  uiddeneh'd  niajfity, 

lie  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  pre-iin!]  tiv-n. 

Suiu"  sav  no  evil  thiiii:  that  walks  hv  ni^ht 

In  fo;;  or  lire,  hy  lake  or  monri.-h  fen, 

lUue  mea^rre  hai.%  or  stuhlM.rn  nnlai<l  f:hc*t, 

'J'hat  hirak  *  his  ma^'ie  eh.'iin.s  at  curfew  time; 

No  L'"hlin  or  -wait  fairv  of  the  mine. 

Hath  hurtful  ]«ov.«r  o'er  truf»  ^ir^'inity. 

Do  \e  hflieve  me  v«  t,  or  -hall  I  eall 

Antiquity  (vfui  the  cd«l  sehi.-oU  of  (Ircece 

To  te>tifv  the  arms  «if  Chastity  i 

Nenee  liad  the  huiitres-j  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  siher-^hafled  i[ueen,  for  ever  chaste^ 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  hrinded  lii'ne<^ 

And  -p'>it<.d  niountain-jiard,  but  sit  at  nought 

'1  he  fri\ol..u>  holt  of  Cupid  ;  ;;ods  and  men 

I'lar'd  her  -l«  vn  frown,  aiid  she  was  ipieen  o*  th'  wedi 

What  wa-*  tlvai  snaky dieaded  (iorjjoii  'hicld 

That  wise  Minerva  wore.  uneoinjuerM  virpn, 

Wlicrewith  she  fp'e/'«l  her  f.es  to  cen;.'cal*J  btODf, 

Ihit  ri;.'id  hx-k-  'f  ,-hj!-le  ai'-terity, 

And  iieMe  ^M-ai"e  tl'.at  iLi-li'd  brute  riolcnce 

With  ^udllen  ailorati"i:  uiid  blank  awe  ? 

So  d'-ar  to  litjYen  i-  -lintlv  Cha-titv, 

That  when  a  soul  !««  foir.id  sinccivly  ►o, 

A  th»t;i-and  liverii-il  aniiels  laeijuev  Iicr, 

Diivin;:  far  oU'eaeh  iImul'  of  ^ih  and  ;!uilt, 

Ami  in  char  dream  a!:d  se-kmn  vi-ii-n 

Tell  her  i>f  thim:"^  that  no  ^'ro:*-*  ear  ean  hear. 

Till  ».ft  eonver-e  A\ith  hea\(nlv  habitants 

Ik';:in  to  east  a  beam  on  th*  outward  .«hiipc, 

'J'h<>  iinpolluteil  ti  inple  of  the  mind, 

And  tiirn<  il  by  deirn-es  to  the  eouTs  c^wnoCy 

Till  all  be  made  immortaL 

[T/it:  Sj.irit's  ICj'ihfjut  in  ComtuJ] 

To  the  ocean  now  1  fly. 

And  tlioM'  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  dav  nevt-r  *huts  hi*'  eve, 

I'p  in  the  broad  field.-  of  the  sky  : 

There  1  suek  the  liquid  air 

All  ami>I-t  the  L'^anleiis  fair 

Of  lle>]»erus,  and  his  dau^diters  three 

'J'hat  siiiir  almut  the  '.'rdilen  tn'c  : 

A  Ion;;  the  erisj»e«l  shades  an<l  bowers 

IleveN  the  spruce  and  iocun«l  sprin;;  ; 

The  (iiaeex,  ami  the  rosx-bo-oin'd  hourf, 

Thither  all  their  bounties  brin^  ; 

There  eternal  vunimer  dnells. 

And  we-t  niml-,  with  niu>ky  wing. 

About  the  ee<lar'n  allfv.*.  tlinjr 

Nanl  and  Ca>sia's  l>uhnv  smellii. 

I  lis  there  with  humid  b«iw 

^Vatern  the  odi>rous  Kinks,  thnt  blow 

riowen*  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  j»u riled  scarf  can  shew  ; 

And  divneh<-s  with  Kly>>ian  dew 

(Li-t,  mortal-',  if  your  ears  be  true) 

I?ed-  of  hyacinth  and  nisen. 

When'  youn;r  Adoiiiit  oft  repoMif, 

Waxini;  well  (»f  his  deep  wound 

In  sluml>er  fiuft,  and  ou  the  groimd 
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To  many  a  youth  and  manj  a  maidy 

Dancing  in  the  chequerM  shade  ; 

And  younc  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  BunAnine  holiday. 

Till  the  lirclong  daylight  fail  ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  rat ; 

She  was  pincliM,  &nd  puUM,  she  said, 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  liow  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 

To  cam  his  crcain-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrash  d  the  com, 

That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  not  end, 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doors  he  flings 

Krc  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  talcs,  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  luU'd  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  ]>vace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saflTron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  rcveliy. 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 
Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eres  by  haunted  stream. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson*s  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  rerse^ 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
Prom  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
Hib  half-regain'd  Lurydice. 

Those  delights,  if  thou  canst  gire. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

UPentemo. 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain ; 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapei  pooeis. 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams. 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheas'  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy. 
Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  risago  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'crlatd  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  wi:ot>«u  , 

Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strore 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offendied  I 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended. 

Thee,  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yoro 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain% 

Oft,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  gladei^ 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove. 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jot*. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pon^ 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure. 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  c\'press-lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gut. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skiai^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes: 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Foi^t  thyself  to  marble,  till. 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast. 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fiist; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qoitl^ 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet^ 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring. 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  ung ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleannib 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wii^ 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throng 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night ; 
While  Cvnthia  checks  her  dngon-joloB^ 
Gently  o  er  th*  accustom 'd  oak. 
Sweet' bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noiae  of  fbl^f 
Most  musical,  mo«t  melancholy  I 
Thee,  chantrcss,  oft  the  woods  amoi^ 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  ev'ning  song : 
And  miifsing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Tlirough  the  heav'ns'  wide  pathlesiin^; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloui. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  ^oom  ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  cham. 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  1 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  nour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow^. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice-great  Hermes ;  ornnqilmi 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regioni,  liold 
llie  immortal  mind  that  hath  fomook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  : 
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And  of  thoMe  demons  that  arc  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whocc  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometimes  let  corgcous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  bj. 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troj  diyinc. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskinM  stage. 

But,  0  sad  Tirgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  r^iac  Musfeus  from  his  bower; 
Or  Did  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  i«tring. 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  check. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek. 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarfife, 
And  who  had  Canacc  to  wife. 
That  ownM  the  virtuous  ring  and  gloss, 
And  of  the  wond'rous  horse  of  brass, 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solenm  tunes  hare  sung, 
Of  tourneys  and  of  tn)phies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
^\'here  more  is  meant  than  mectn  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career. 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appear: 
Not  trirkM  and  frounc*d  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerchierd  in  a  comely  cloud, 
Wliile  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  usher*d  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill. 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  dro]>s  from  off  the  eaves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 
To  arehed  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowM  haunt 
There  In  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honeyed  thigh, 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dcwy-feather'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  th*  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale ; 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 
With  antic  pillus  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  ricuiiy  dighi. 
Casting  a  dim  relipous  light. 
There  let  the  pealmg  oraui  blow 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  dear, 
A«  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 
And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyos. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 


The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  evVy  star  tliat  heav'n  doth  shew. 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew : 
Till  old  exjicricncc  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

{Fnin  Lycidat,} 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  mora 
Ye  nnTtles  brown,  with  iry  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  cmdo ; 
And,  with  fore'd  fingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidos  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime. 
Young  Lycidos,  ond  hath  not  left  his  peer: 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidos  !     Ho  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring  ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence  with  denial  voin,  ond  coy  excuse ; 
So  mav  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin'd  um; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rilL 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appcar'd 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  a-ficld,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright, 
Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering 

wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute^ 
^mper^d  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  donc'd,  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  Damoctas  lov'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  0  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone^ 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  I 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vino  o'orgrown. 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  grassy 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear. 
When  first  the  white-thom  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseleai 
deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  1 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Whore  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  ^ra  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ah  me !  I  fondly  dream ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  dcnef 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orphens  bore^ 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hiiloous  roar, 
His  gonr  visage  down  the  stream  wiis  ncnt, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  1 
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AUr  !  what  boots  it  with  iiiceffsant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade, 
And  striftly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse! 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sjwrt  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neocra's  hair  ? 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infinnity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abh(»rrcd  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     *  But  not  the  praise,' 
Phtebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears ; 
•  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  al«>ft  by  tlu»se  i)ure  eyes, 
And  jwrfect  witness  of  all-jud;.'ing  .love; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  80  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed/ 

[^Salan^s  AihJtrss  to  the  Sun."] 
[Fnim  '  PnradiM?  Lo^t.*] 

0  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowiiM, 
Look*8t  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  (Jod 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminish 'd  heails  ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice  ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  l>eams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — above  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  do^vn, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  king. 
Ah,  wherefore  t     He  deserv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  b^ig^    eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  no/.e,  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

What  could  be  lerts  than  to  affonl  him  praise, 

The  easitwt  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  I 

How  due ! — yet  all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high, 

1  *sdaiued  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gnititude. 

So  bunlensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe  : 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received; 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged  :  what  burden  then  I 

O,  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy  ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition  !     Yet  why  not  ? — some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  a^pir'd,  and  me,  though  mean. 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  p<»wers  as  groat 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temjitations  arm'd. 

Iladst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand ! 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse. 

But  heaven's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all  I 

Be  then  his  love  accurst ;  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo  : 

Nay,  curs'd  be  thou  ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable  I — which  way  shall  1  tiy 

Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide ; 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

0,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  ])ardon  left  I 

None  left  but  by  submission;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  mj  dread  of  shame 


Among  the  sjiirits  lioneath,  whom  I  sctluced 

With  other  pnmiises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  lK>a,sting  1  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me  I  they  little  know 

How  dearly  1  abide  that  boast  m  vain  ; 

ITnder  what  tonnents  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  tLi*one  of  helL 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 

The  lower  .^^till  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  misery  :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  fonner  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  uniaj 

What  feigned  submission  swore !  Kasc  would  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  dca<lly  hate  have  picrc'd  so  deep; 

Which  woubl  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intennission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  mv  Punisher  ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 

All  hoj>e  excluded  thus,  behold,  in  stead 

Of  us  outcast,  exil'd.  his  new  delight, 

[Mankind,  created,  and  f«ir  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  fear ; 

Farewell  rernorse  :  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 

Kvil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empire  with  heaven's  king  I  hold, 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  iverhajis  will  reign; 

As  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

[Asseniblhui  of  the  Fallen  Atiyeli,] 
[From  the  sanie.] 

All  these  and  more  came  flo<*king ;  but  with  looki 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  api>ear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t' have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  ca>t 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
S<:K)n  recollecting,  with  high  wonls  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gentlv  raided 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispellM  their  fears. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  tnimpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
Ills  mighty  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  claimed 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall  ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glitt*ring  staff  unfurl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanc'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblazM 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  tore  HellV  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving:  with  thera  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
AppearM,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array. 
Of  <lepth  immeasurable:  anon  they  move 
In  ]>erfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mtXHl 
Or  flutes  and  s«)ft  reconlcrs  ;  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  n»»blest  temj^er  heroes  old 
Arming  to  buttle  ;  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Delibenite  valour  breathM,  firm  and  unmor'd, 
With  drea*!  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  *suage. 
With  .solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chaw 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  paiBf 
Fn^m  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they, 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  ])i(.>es,  that  cliarm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 
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AdnuicM  in  view,  they  fitand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dttzzling  ann^,  iu  j^uise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordcrM  R[K.>ar,  and  shield, 
Awaiting  what  coiumnnd  their  niij;hty  chief 
}Iad  to  imposte :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darta  his  expcrienc*d  ejc,  and  Hoon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  views  their  order  due, 
Their  riMages  and  statures  as  of  Gods ; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  nerer  since  created  man 
Met  such  embodied  force  as,  nainM  with  these, 
Cmild  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr  d  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlcgra  with  th'  heroic  race  were  joiird, 
That  fought  at  Thebes,  and  Iliutu  on  each  side 
Miz*d  with  auxiliar  gt^ln ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Utlier*s  son, 
Begirt  with  Dritifih  and  Annoric  knights ; 
And  all  who  since,  bapci»*d  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalbon, 
Damasco  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond  ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlcmain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia.     Thus  far  these  l>eyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observM 
Their  dread  commander  ;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tow> ;  hii  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruinM,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  ohscur'd  :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Looks  thnmgh  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  di^OMtrous  twili;rbt  sherds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarch^     I>arkonM  ho,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel :  but  his  face 
Deep  iicars  of  thunder  had  intronchM,  and  core 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  conflidorate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss  J  condemn  *d 
For  ever  now  to  hare  their  lot  m  pain  ; 
Millions  of  spirit-*  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  Ileav'n,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  gloir  withered :  as  when  lleav'n-s  fire 
Ilath  scathM  tlie  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  preparM 
To  Fpeak  :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrioe  he  assay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
Words,  iutcnroTe  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

IThe  Garden  of  EJenJ] 
[From  the  same.] 


So  on  he  fkns,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

Ai  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 

Of  »  iteep  wilderness,  whose  haiiy  sides 

With  tldcket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied ;  and  overhead  upgrcw 

Insnpeiahle  height  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  suene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  thcatra 

Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

TlM  TCid'ioaa  wall  of  Pandise  ap-«pning : 


Which  to  our  general  «ire  pive  pnjspoet  largo 

Into  his  nether  empire  ncijj;hb*ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wull  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  triH?s,  loadcn  with  fairest  fruit. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  oiure  of  golden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enameKd  colours  mix'd  ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  imprcssM  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscafM) ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Venial  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils  :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  arc  past 

Mozjimbic,  otfat  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  plcasM  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 

league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

[£«'*  Acco'jint  of  her  Creation,'] 

[From  the  same.] 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wondVing  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murm'ring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  uumovM, 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  IIeav*n  ;  I  thither  went 

With  inexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  skj. 

As  I  bent  doiK-n  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  apiiear'd. 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back, 

It  starte<l  bock :  but  pleas'd  I  soon  rctum'd. 

Pleased  it  retuniM  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wamM  me ;  *  What  thou  seeit, 

What  there  thou  sccst,  fair  croature,  is  thyself : 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  ;  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  8ta}'s 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  ho 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  sluilt  enjoy, 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  calPd 

Mother  of  human  race.'     What  could  I  do. 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  t 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain  ;  yet  methought  less  fair. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'ry  image :  back  1  tiimM ; 


art, 


Out  of  mv  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 
Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half.'     With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seix'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  H 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  ejM 
Of  conjugal  attraction,  unrcprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  lean*d 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  hrsMt 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  ^Id 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissivo  dMurms^ 
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SiiiilM  with  hiiiHfrior  lore,  a«  Jupiter 
On  Juno  MIuile!^  when  he  inipre^is  the  clouds 
That  Khed  May  flow*n ;  and  preiM'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisded  pure. 

[^Moiitinf/  in  Paradise.l 
[From  the  siuno.] 

Now  mom  her  ro.sy  .steps  in  th'  eantoni  clime 

Advancing,  sowM  the  eurth  with  orient  pearl, 

When  Adam  waked,  ho  cii^toniM,  for  his  sleep 

Was  airy  light  from  jmrc  digestion  brcil. 

And  temperate  vupount  hlami,  which  the  only  sound 

Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aiironi's  fun. 

Lightly  di^jH-TsM,  and  the  Hhrill  matin  S4)ng 

Of  birds  on  ev'ry  bough  ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  t*)  find  unawakenM  Kvo, 

With  tresses  dis<"o!iipo.sM  autl  glowing  cheek, 

As  through  un<iuiet  re>t  :   he  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  ruisM,  with  Imiks  of  Cfplial  love, 

Hung  over  her  enanuMirM,  und  bchclil 

Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 

Shot  forth  (K'culiar  graces  ;  then  with  voice 

Mild  as  when  Ztj>hyrus  or  Flora  breathes. 

Her  hand  soft  ti>ucljing,  whisjuT'd  thus  :  *  Awake, 

My  fairest,  my  e>i>ous'd,  my  lat«"'t  found, 

Heav'n's  last  K'st  gilt,  my  ever  new  delight. 

Awake :  the  morning  shines,  an<l  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us  ;  wc  lose  the  ]>rime,  to  nuirk  how  spring 

Our  tendeil  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  ami  what  the  balmy  reed, 

How  nature  paints  her  cob)urs,  how  the  l»ee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet/ 
•  *  • 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arb'rous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  conie  to  oj)en  sight 
Of  day-sj>ring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-risen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  my, 
l)ii»covering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  I*aradisc  and  Kden's  ha])py  plains, 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  l)egan 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
lu  various  style  ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  hoi}'  rapture  wanted  they  t*)  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  lit  strains  pronounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  pnimpt  elof|uence 
Flow'd  fn»m  their  lips,  in  prose  <»r  numerous  veree. 
More  tunable  than  neeiled  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  swei-tness  ;  and  they  thus  began  : 

•These  are  thy  glorious  work-*,  Pan-nt  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wond'n)Us  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sittVt  above  these  heav'us 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  dirlare 
Thy  goo<lness  l>eyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye  who  iK-^t  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels!  for  ye  behold  llim,'un«l  with  songs, 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  throne  n.Joicing;  ye  in  heav'n  : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
llim  first.  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end  I 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  l>etter  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  cn>wn'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  cin-let,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  swei.'t  Inmr  of  jirime. 
Thou  sun  !  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater  ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  c«.urse,  lH>th  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  n(K)n  hasgain'd,and  when  thou  fairst. 
M<Min  !  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  tix'd  in  their  orb  that  flicH ; 
And  ye  five  other  waiidVing  fires  >  that  more 


In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  calKd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements  !  the  eldest  birth 

Of  naturc^s  wumb,  that  in  quatemian  run 

Per|)etual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix. 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  cliangt 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mi?ts,  and  exhalations !  that  now  t'im 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  IbK.'cy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise; 

Whether  to  dei*k  with  olomls  the  uncolour*d  sky, 

(.)r  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs. 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  !  that  from  four  quarters  bloir. 

Hreathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines  I 

With  every  plant,  in  8igi»  of  worship  ware. 

Fountain'*,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  tl«»w. 

Melodious  munuurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all,  ve  living  souls;  ve  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  asciMid, 

IWaroii  your  win<:s  and  in  your  noti^  His  pniiie* 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  an«l  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 

Witness  if  I  1h*  siler  ♦■,  mom  or  even. 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fnsh  shade. 

Made  Vocal  by  my  song,  and  taiijlit  hit  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lonl  !  Ik;  boiinleoii«i  still 

To  give  us  only  g«M»d  ;  and,  if  tlur  iii::ht 

Have  gatherM  might  of  evil  or  coniH-al'd, 

DisiH"r^e  it,  as  now  li^ht  dispels  the  dark.' 

S)  pniy'd  they  innocent,  and  to  tlirir  thoughtl 
Firm  peace  recover'd  s««>n  and  wonit-*!  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  rural  w<irk  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  llow'rs;  where  any  roff 
Of  fruit-trees  over-woo<iy  reachM  to<»  far 
Their  ])am]ierM  biiughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces  :  or  thi-y  led  the  \ine 
To  wetl  her  elm  ;  she,  VpousM,  RlH>ut  hira  twinei 
Her  man-iagea])le  arm-*,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th' adi>pted  clusters,  to  adoru 
His  barren  leaves. 

[A'tv«/»^  in  Panuli'V.'] 
[Fnim  the  Niine.] 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twili'jht  gray 
Had  in  her  s<iber  livery  all  things  cla<l ; 
Silence  lU'companied  :  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  gra<sy  ctjuch,  these  to  their  nestl| 
Wei\*  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
She  nil  night  long  her  amorous  des4*ant  sung; 
Silence  was  pleasM  :  n(*w  gluwM  the  tirmamcnt 
With  living  sapphires;  Hes]HTUS  that  led 
The  starry  host,  nxle  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  nutjesty,  at  length 
Api»arent  (jueen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Kve :  *  Fair  Consort,  th*  hooT 
Of  night,  anil  all  things  now  rctir'd  to  i-est, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  Ciod  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight,  iudUMI 
Our  eye-lids  :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  w<>rk  of  b<Hly  or  mind 
Ap]»ointed,  which  diM^lares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  wmys; 
While  other  animals  unactivc  range. 
And  of  their  doings  (iod  takes  no  account, 
To-monrow,  ere  fn'^h  morning  streak  the  ea«t 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 
And  at  our  {deasant  lalx»ur,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arboun,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  brandies  oreigiuviii, 
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That  miHrk  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
Mure  hiiiiiU  than  oun  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
ThoM  bloKMini:!  aluo,  and  thotic  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bcstniwn,  uniii;^htly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wiUa,  night  bids  us  rest.' 
To  whom  thus  Eve,  with  perfect  beauty  adom'd : 
'  Mj  Author  and  Di!(iK>^'r ;  what  thou  bidst 
Unargued  I  obey  ;  so  CioJ  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
Is  woman's  happicMt  kn<iwlc<lge  and  her  praise. 
With  thco  con  versing  I  forget  all  time : 
All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  carliettt  binls  ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
Hifl  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fniit,  and  flower, 
Glut'ring  with  dew ;  fnigrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show'rs  ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  c\'eningmild  ;  then  silent  night, 
With  this  her  solemn  binl,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  IIeav*n,  her  starry  tniin ; 
But  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  a^iceixls 
With  charm  of  earliest  binl;*,  nor  risiiig  nun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fmit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fnigrance  after  showers. 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild,  imr  silent  niglit. 
With  this  her  solemn  binl,  nor  walk  by  intKiu, 
Or  glitt'ring  starlight,  without  thee  is  Kweot. 
But  wherefore  all  night  hmg  shine  these  {  f(T  whom 
This  glorious  sight,  when  sletrp  hath  shut  all  oycsT 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replvM : 
'  Daughter  of  (j<m1  and  Man,  accompli>«hM  Kve, 
These  have  their  course  to  fmish  nmnd  the  earth 
By  morrow  evening,  and  fn>m  land  to  lanvl 
In  onler,  though  to  nations  yet  unboni, 
MinistVing  light  pmimred,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  re^'ain 
Her  old  possession,  and  cxtin<raiiih  life 
In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  si.ft  tires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  .shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  gi-ow 
On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun*s  more  potent  my. 
These,  then,  though  unW'hcld  in  di*ep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain  ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none, 
That  Heaven  would  want  siK^ctutors,  fioil  want  praise. 
Millions  of  »ptritual  creatures  walk  the  eai-tli 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  s1(M?i>  : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  prainc  his  wiirks  U'hold 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator !  oft  in  band^. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  roundin;;  walk, 
With  Heav*nly  touch  of  instrumental  soumls 
In  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songd 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Heaven.' 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  Ixiw'r;  it  was  a  place 
Choe*n  by  the  sov'riMgn  Planter,  when  ho  fram'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  Uhc ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  8ha«le 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
AcMithus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenc'd  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish 'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic ;  underfoot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
Of  oostliost  emblem :  other  crcaturRS  here. 


Beast,  bird,  insert,  or  womi,  durst  enter  none ; 
Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shiwlier  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequ-ster'd,  though  but  ffign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph. 
Nor  Faunun  haunted.     Here  in  close  recess. 
With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs, 
Kspoused  Kve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 
And  hcav'nly  choirs  the  hynieniean  sung. 
What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 
Drought  her,  in  nuked  beauty  more  udom'd. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Kndow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  O  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  uuwiser  son 
Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hennes,  she  ensnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  louks,  to  be  aveng'd 
On  him  who  had  stulc  .love's  authentic  lire. 

Thus,  at  their  shady  lo<lge  arrivM,  botli  stoo«I, 
IV)th  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adorM 
The  God  that  made  Uith  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 
Which  they  bi-hcld,  the  mo«>n*s  re^plendcjit  glt»be. 
And  starry  pole  :  *  Thou  alsu  madVt  the  lu^^ht, 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  eniploy'd 
Have  finish'd  happy  in  our  nmtual  help 
And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  blis.s 
Oi*dain*d  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  tr>o  large,  where  thv  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncn»pt  falls  to  the  grt>und. 
ISut  thou  hast  ]>n>mis*d  frxmi  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  wo  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  uf  sleep. 

lExpuUion  fi-om  Puradijte,] 
[From  the  saiuc.] 

He  ended  ;  and  the  Ari'hangol  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  sha])e  cidestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  ;  over  h'n*  lucid  anns 
A  military  vest  of  puqde  flowM, 
Livelier  than  Melibiran,  or  the  grain 
Of  Surrah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  ma]ihu(Ml  where  youth  ended  :  by  liis  side. 
As  in  a  gli^tVing  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satun*«  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  sjtear. 
Adnni  bow'd  low;  he  kingly,  from  his  state 
Indin'd  not.  but  his  c<>niing  thus  declarid  :-— 

*Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  prefjice  needs: 
Suflicient  that  thy  pmy'rs  are  heanl,  and  death 
Then  »lue  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  sei/.ure  many  days, 
(liv'n  ilief*  <if  gnice,  wherein  thou  niay'st  rejKjnt, 
An*l  one  bad  act  with  many  deeils  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  I^rd  appeas'd 
Kedeem  thee  «]uite  from  iVath's  mpucious  claim  * 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come. 
And  send  thee  fn>ni  tlie  giirden  forth  to  (ill 
The  ground  whence  thou  want  taken,  fitter  soil.' 

He  added  not,  f<»r  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-stnick  with  chilling  grii>e  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound  ;  Kve,  who  unseen, 
Yet  all  had  heanl,  with  audible  lament 
Discover*d  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

*  0  unex]>ected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death  I 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise  f  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  roil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades. 
Fit  haunt  of  gods!  where  I  had  hojic  to  spend. 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     ( )  flowers  1 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  oven,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gitre  yc  names! 
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Who  now  sludl  remr  ye  to  the  san,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount! 
Thee  lastlj,  nuptial  bow'r,  by  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild!  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustom*d  to  immortal  fruits!' 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild :-~ 
*  Lament  not.  Ere,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thoo  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  orer-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  ffoing  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  natire  soil.' 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recoyering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retum'd. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  address'd  : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  aboye  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  susUin,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate,  ^ 
Nor  knowing  us,  nor  known  :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weaiy  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
But  pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprir'd 
His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  youchsafed 
Presence  diyme,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  he  appear'd,  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible,  amon^  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk*d : 
80  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  tuxf,  and  pile  up  eveiy  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memoiy, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  sums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace ! 
For  though  I  fled  him  angipr,  vet  recall'd 
To  life  prolonged  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  gloiy,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.' 

Now  too  nigh 
Th'  Arehangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  flx  d  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Ris'n  nom  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  advanc'd. 
The  brandish'd  swoid  of  God  before^  them  blaz'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust. 
Began  to  paich  that  temp'rate  clime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 


With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  flery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

ISatan't  Survey  of  Greece."] 
CFrom  Pandise  Regained.] 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold. 

Where  on  the  JEgwD.  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  litm 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Sioa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  various-measured  yerse^ 

.^lian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes. 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'd. 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own : 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taughl 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  boit 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  reoeiv'd 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece^ 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxra'  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  heaven  descended  to  the  low-rooCd  house 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik'st,  at  home. 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

ANDBEW  MABTSLL. 

Andrew  Marvsll  (1620-1678)  is  better  known 
as  a  prose  writer  than  a  poeti,  and  is  still  more  cele- 
brated as  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament  He 
was  associated  with  Milton  in  friendship  and  in 
public  service.  Marvell  was  bom  in  Hull,  where 
his  father,  a  clergyman,  resided.  A  romantic  story 
is  related  of  the  elder  Marvell,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  death.  He  embarked  in  a 
boat  with  a  youthful  pair  whom  he  was  to  many  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  weather  was  calm,  but  the 
clergyman  had  a  preeentiment  of  danger ;  and  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore,  and 
cried  out,  *  Ho,  for  heaven  V  His  fean  were  but  too 
truly  verified ;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  whole 
party  perished.    The  ion  was  edocated  at  Ottm* 
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And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oan  they  kept  the  time.* 

l\e  Nymph  Complaininff  for  the  Death  of  her  Fawn, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  b^ 
Hare  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  1  Thev  cannot  thrive 
Who  kiird  thcc.    Thou  ne*er  didst,  alire. 
Them  any  harm ;  alas !  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I'm  sure  I  never  wisn^d  them  ill, 
Nor  do  I  for  all  thin ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  my  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 
Thj  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Rather  than  fail.     Dut  0  my  fears ! 
It  cannot  die  so.     Ilcaven^s  king 
Keeps  register  of  everything. 
And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  beast:)  must  be  with  justice  slain ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  dcodands. 
Though  they  sliould  wash  their  guilty  hands 
In  this  wann  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
Yet  could  they  not  be  clean  ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain, 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
Tlie  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell. 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  *  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  reganlless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
W  ith  this ;  and  very  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  bless 
Itself  in  me.    How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it !    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me ! 

Had  it  liy'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  M 
As  Sylvio  did ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  tiuie  espy, 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 

I  it  at  mine  own'  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day, 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft. 

And  white,  shall  I  say !  than  my  hand — 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land  1 


It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
"Twaa  on  those  little  silver  feet. 

•  This  plsoeof  Manrell'a,  parUenlariy  the  last  ver«.  seems  to 
have  been  in  tba  mind  of  a  dlstinipiithad  poet  of  nur  own  i^iy. 
Mr  Thomas  Mooie,  whan  ha  compoaed  his  fbia  lyrio,  *  The 
'OMMdisn  Bdat  Bom.' 


With  what  a  pretty  skippinff  g 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race; 
And  when  't  had  left  me  far  away, 
nr would  stay,  and  run  again,  and  ttaji 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hindii 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  you  would  it 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the 

It  loved  only  to  be  there. 

Among  tlie  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  li6| 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies*  shade. 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 

Until  its  lips  ev'n  seem'd  to  bleed  ; 

And  then  to  me  't  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  \nrgin  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  been 

Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

Thoughts  tn  a  Oarden, 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze. 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  pnulently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  all  thc'flow*rs,  and  trees,  do  doee^ 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Iimoocnce,  thy  sister  dear  t 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  Kacre<l  {ilants,  if  here  below. 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name. 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed, 

How  fur  these  beauties  her  exceed ! 

Fair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wovndf 

No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

AMiat  wond'rous  life  in  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wint. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  readu 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pase, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rs,  I  fall  on 


Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  wnere  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  otni  resemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  theae^ 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  ihad«i 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  moasy  root. 
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<'<t:ilv  i.r  hia  xwti;  in  ■lu-rt.  :iii   Kii)ilMi  yi-..iiiuii.     it.     A  M-o-.i.!   jhitE  npirarc.!  iii   1ER4,  uml  a  tliird    i 
Till'  i-ft.  Iiaviii);  niiitirl  »..ii,i>  nliMiitii.n  iit  tlu'    n-iirlmi  vinm  Utir.     Hut  (itimi<li  Hit- |»>('t  *nr1  liti 
),T;itiiiiiiir-i4'li><i4  (>f  Wiin-ctiT,  ixiiiiivi-.)  In  ('>iu-    work  w<-n-  the  imiiAi  <>f  uU  rankx,  fniiii  inrsltr 
luiii'^i',  ]ir<ili.ilil,r  nitli  tlu'  ili-si|:ii  i-f  iiriMi-utiliK  libi    ii>iwnwiinlii,  lui  wns  liinihclf  litlk-  Iwni'fliiil  fiy  IL 
■tii'tii'i  tlH.-n-;  liut,  OK  111- in  ii'ii-TtiiiiV"!  tii  liiLvi-ucriT    What  I'liHiIuniciitK  lie  ik-riTcd  fhoii  liiii  l>tI■•^al■l£l|t|^    i 
iiiatri<'iil»tiil.  It  it  HiyiiuMil  tliiit  tlu<  liniitcl  cir-    iir  wIictlitT  In;  ikTivii]  my  i-nviluiiitiitii  frmii  it  at     I 
«iiii!-tiiiiii-s  (if  hill  luirt'iils  )i>i1  fiirliiilih'ii   liiin  tu    all,  iliiii  imt  >i>ii('iir;  tmt  it  Hi-mi  ■■•li'mlily  rkw 
aiKiinif  in  IIil-  K-nriKil  ciin-i'r  In  wliii'h  IiU  tutv*    that  tlte  ];illi-T  luut  of  iiis  life  va*  ii|iviit  in  nitun    |l 
tliiiH'ti-l  Mill.    On  tliis,  nil  mi  nil  uiIut  inrti  of    ami  ii|ruL'Kliii;t  i'in'iiiii'<tHmi-*  lii  I/mitin.    II1L- Eml 
Hulli r'li  lif>>,  lliiTi.'  niitii  Knilt  uliKciirit.v.    It  !i|>i«iilv    nf  (lan-iuliiii  I'n-niinrl  liiui  a liiuv  at  (.iiurt,  Iwt  he 
tliat  liv  fiK'iit  iu4iu>  j-t-urf  iif  iiiii>'iiiilli  iti  |Hjrr»miintt    iH-vi-r  iilituimil  it.    'llii-  kinj;  ■>rtiT(il  liliiia  [■n'Mit    il 
tile  ililtii'>  lif  I'K'rk  tn  a  jiistiii-  i<f  tile  iHiux-  in  )ii»    iif  .£■-)lK^*  « lili-li  wu<  Iiisulth'ii.-nt  tu  ilib-linriM  Ibt 
DHtivi'  ilUlrii-t,  unil  tliiit  in  lliix  sitniilinn  )k>  funlnl  |  iMiIa  iin-ofiii-!  u]kiii  liiiu  at  \he  tiiiK-.    lit-  V4X  U- 
nH'iinn  i>f  I'ulliviitini!  liik  luiinL    lli^  tiihiitii  iiiny  U- :  v^^un^\  irilli  an  ii.tirvii'v  li,v  tin-  Diikv  iif  Ituikini:- 
pn'-uilH-l  luliini- iiiti-ri->liil  Hinii-i-f  liiK  frii'iiilsnnil !  Imii,  vhii,  luiwt'Ti-r,  miIiik  twu  i-iHirt  l»tii-«  i-atf^     ' 
mijlili. iir<  111  liiH  N'lialf,  l'..r In-  i>  uftiTHHr.!*  finiii.l    ran  •nit  t.i  tliiiii.  ai»l  illil  nil  ■■•nni' Iwlc.  n.i  tli^l 
in  ll]('f:miily»flk-{Vimtt'-»<if  Kiiit,wli<-l\-lH-liii'l    liiitKr  liail  to  «■>  li'mit  ill-njiiiidnlnl.    Sik-li  am  the 
tlio  tin'i.f  iililiRirr.  iiml  tlw  :i'h»lituui'  nf  I'lrnvtr-    i-iilv  i-iri'unwtuiiii «  nlatfl  n-i  diiiiui-rin"  a  tvi-iitr.    ' 
■ntlidi  »iili  Ilk.'  lAlir.iii-l  Nliiiii.  *\vi  cftiii  Liii-    yiiir"'  Y.ti-ii  nl-Him' mix-n- wliich  ln-fi-ll  iln-  niiwt 

tliiyiit  tu-  iini-t  a:i  III*  aiiiiinui'iiFi:!  mid  tmiiM'riUT.    l>rUliiini  iiiiiiiL-  ^[iiina  w'nit'h  |i(Tli:i|qi  imr  iini:itrv 
'liiw  ran  .<ii  till-  viiiin  iif  IIuIUt'h  vi.iitli  mi-l  i-nrlv    liiis  ivit  i.nalui'iii.     Hutkr  liiiil  in  if.•^l^  in  n  ii;,;,n     ' 
mill  M.  f.iT  III-  iiiiilH.!  W  ('r.n>i.U'n.Ml  o*  nil-  '  ^tIX1■t  luiir  Cnn-iit  lliinliii.t  iiii.l  wii,  burii-d  at  tlu 


Cirtuiiiili-,  If  we  uh-  I"  iToiiiiH'  Unit  liL'  l]iiitid  liix  ,  ixikiul'  uf  u  frkiia. 
li  iiilillii-tii.ll  iniproK 


rlik-f  I'l^in 


iK  In  (i|)iii>r- 
Ik'  U  11.-M  I 


fMii:i-t  i:i  III-  f.iiir.t.v  iif  Sir  Siiniiirl  I.iiki-.  n  lliilfurl 
kliin-  p'titk-niiiii,  «liiiiii  it  iii  iiiiiluilili-  In-  wttliI  in  I 

tlii-<'ii| i;.i  iiftutiiT.     Liikv  »aiiitiL-(if  I'miitri-U-  [ 

priiii'i]..il  •4HiiT]ii  nuirki-l  )ir<.iiiililv — iHrliiiiii  In  an  j 
unuMi.iI  il.'i:n'('— l<,v  Ilk-  wt-ll-kiu>nii  i«i-iiliaritira  or  i 
hi*  iiiirtv.    'Ilk'  :<itiiati.>ii  11111M  ii>.|  W  u  vi-r.v  u^n->~ 

I      liwnr'l"  nit  'I'liiiriium'iili^.  !'t1-ii'i1i<!ul-Ii  tli.«'  <|ii"li- 

I  tk-sliiiilmit  niiiiklbiir  (miiir  a  rr'v;ili-t,  wliiik  in 
iiu-k  an  ii^n-  tlk-y  iinilil  M'an'<  Iv  fill  In  ili>.    Daily 

I       cxiKBail  tu  a^■•I>l'illti■■ll  nilli  ln'rvms  b  Iwn-  i-liarji'd  r, 

I  fhmi  utiln^.aii.'iii  l»  liiK  iirn.  In- 11  ul.l  imt  lint  loallit-. 
it  il.  11.4  Kuriirii-iii;;  Hint  tlic  now  luiiliin.'  iiiieh-  of 
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terest  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  a  romance  about  the  Spanish  hero, 
and  a  tone  of  high  honour  and  chivalry,  which 
Butler  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  His  object  was 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
Foritans,  especially  their  leaders,  and  to  debase  Siem 
by  low  and  vulgar  associations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  many  of  their  acts  there  was  scope  for  sar- 
casm. Their  affected  dress,  language,  and  manners, 
their  absurd  and  fanatical  legislation  against  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  on  Sundays,  village  May -poles,  and 
other  subjects  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  notice, 
were  fair  subjects  for  the  satirical  poet  Their  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intolerance  and 
absurdity.  Contending  for  so  dear  a  prize  as  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  believing  that  they  were  specially 
appointed  to  shake  and  overturn  the  old  corruptions 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Puritans  were  little  guided  by 
considerations  of  prudence,  policy,  or  forbearance. 
Even  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  party, 
was  forced  to  admit 

That  New  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  laige. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  men,  their  Indomitable 
courage  and  lofty  zeal,  were  of  course  overlooked 
or  despised  by  the  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Butler  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
burlesque  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
for  generations  after  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
the  more  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
plot  or  action  of  *  Hudibras*  is  limited  and  defective, 
and  seems  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
on  which  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
allusions.  The  first  cantos  were  written  early,  when 
the  civil  war  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
yean  later,  and  have  a  sketch  of  public  affairs  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parliament  The 
bare  idea  of  a  Presbyterian  justice  sallying  out  with 
his  attendant,  an  Independent  clerk,  to  redress 
superstition  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule, and  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
the  parties,  which  are  highly  witty  and  ludicrous ; 
by  uieir  attack  on  the  bear  and  the  fiddle;  their 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks;  the  voluntary  penance 
of  whipping  submitted  to  by  the  knight»  and  lus 
adventures  with  his  lady. 

The  love  of  Hudibras  is  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
Falstaff,  and  he  argues  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
utmost  freedom,  men  having,  he  says,  nothing  but 
'  frail  vows'  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  fair. 
He  moralises  as  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 
Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then, 
That  men  have  right  to  eveiyxone, 
And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 
And  therefore  men  have  power  to  choose. 
But  they  no  charter  to  refuse. 
Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  oourse 
Soe'er  we  tale  to  your  amours, 
Though  by  the  indirectest  way, 
'TIS  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  course 
As  we  take  you,  for  better  or  worse. 
And  gratefully  submit  to  those 
MTho  you,  before  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  but  more  of  it 
would  hardlv  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Charles.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
'Hudibras,'  and  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
style,  which  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
faculties  of  the  reader  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  tension;  and  after  perusing  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages^  he  is  fain  to  relinquish  the  task,  and 
■eek  out  for  the  simplicity  of  nature.    Some  of  the  I 


short  burlesque  descriptions  are  inimitable.   Eor  ex- 
ample, of  Morning — 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Of  Night— 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eves  ; 
The  moon  puU'd  off  her  veil  of  light. 
That  hides  h^  face  by  day  from  sights 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade)^ 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere. 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  beean  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  oorrow'd  lustre ;' 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  reliev'd, 
By  counterfeiting  death  reviv'd. 

Many  of  the  lines  and  similes  in  *  Hudibras*  are 
completely  identified  with  the  language,  and  can 
never  be  separated  fW)m  it  Such  are  the  opening 
lines  of  Part  IL  canto  three — 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 

That  least  perceive  a  jugglers  sleight ; 

And  still  the  less  they  understaud, 

The  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  resi)ecting  the  im- 
portance of  money — 

For  what  in  worth  is  anvthing, 

But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring ! 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets— 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in  *  Hudi- 
bras,' but  the  number  is  astonishingly  smalt 

lAccompUAmenis  offfudibnuJ] 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 
When  hard  words,  jeiUousies,  and  fear% 
Set  folks  together  bv  the  ears, 
^d  made  tiiem  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk« 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk ; 
Whoso  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore : 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded* 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ; 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwellings 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood  ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  anything  but  chivalry  ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  liud 
Right-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant^ 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle^ 
That  could  as  well  bind  o*er,  as  swaddle  i 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature* 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
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Bat  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stoat ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
But  howAoe'cr  they  make  a  pother. 
The  difPrcncc  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh 'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain  ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  caird  a  fool. 
For  't  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  valiant  knight 
To  all  his  chullengcs  did  write.) 
But  they're  mistaken  very  much  ; 
'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  tio  such  : 
We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
He  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  appartl  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  {ligs  squeak  ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted  ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word.     *     * 

He  was  in  lope  a  great  critic. 
Profoundly  skilFd  in  analytic  : 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  soutli  and  south-west  side ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute ; 
He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man^s  no  horse  ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lonl  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  aldenuan,  a  goose  a  justice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He*d  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  olf 
I*  th'  niidfUe  of  hi.s  speech,  or  ct»ugh, 
H*  had  hard  wonls,  ready  to  show  wliy, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  plcasM  to  show't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich  ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect,  • 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect : 
It  was  a  partvH'olour'il  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
rrVas  Knglish  cut  on  (jrei^k  and  Latin, 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  immiincuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one  ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble, 
Th'  had  heanl  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  volubly  would  vent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge, 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  lai;go  : 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 


Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on : 
And  when  with  hastj  noise  he  spoke  'em. 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  nad  the  orator,  who  once 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stones 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  his  phm^ 
He  would  have  us'd  no  other  ways. 

[Rdigion  of  Iludibnum} 


For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 

'Twas  PrcAbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  gnmt 

To  1)0  the  true  church  militant ; 

Such  as  d(»  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery ; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  firc>,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation. 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mendod  ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies  ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  sidt; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  arc  incliu'd  to^ 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to» 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  (.iod  for  spite ; 

The  self-same  thing  tliev  will  aohor 

One  way,  and  long  anotlier  for  ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another,  nothing  el^>e  allow ; 

All  piety  con:4ists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin  ; 

Bather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly; 

Quarrel  with  miiic'd  pics,  and  dispani|^ 

I'heir  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-ponidg 

Fat  ])ig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  tlimugh  the  nose. 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon. 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  t<?m)H.'r,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

[^PcTional  Appearance  of  Hudiiinu!] 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  gtMt 

Ik>th  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey. 

The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gnj. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns  ; 

With  grisly  ty]>e  did  represent 

Declining  age  cf  government ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade. 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made^ 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue ;  _. 
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Though  it  contributed  itH  own  fall. 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfall ; 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holjr  orden  by  strict  tow  ; 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  serere. 

As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier ; 

Twas  bound  to  suffer  persecution. 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution  ; 

T*  oppose  itself  against  the  hate 

And  Tengeance  of  th'  incensed  state, 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn, 

Still  ready  to  be  puird  aud  torn ; 

With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd, 

Reril'd,  and  npit  upon,  and  mart}T'd ; 

Maugrc  all  which  *twas  to  stand  fust 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  laitt ; 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel, 

^was  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 

And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whinken. 

And  twine  so  close,  that  Time  should  nercr, 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  screr ; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  togother  at  a  blow.     *     * 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof ; 
WTi«Tcby  Hwas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fcar'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  wo*>llen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  HuUen ; 
To  old  king  llamr  so  well-known. 
Some  writen  hclil  they  were  his  o^m  ; 
Though  they  were  lin*d  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  Chinese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  pro]>cr  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victual  in  his  hose, 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th' ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
The  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 
Ther  stoutly  on  defence  on*t  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 
And  till  they  were  stomi'd  and  beaten  out, 
Ne*er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  somo  think, 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Because  when  thorough  deserts  vast. 
And  regions  desolate  they  pasitM, 
Where  belly-timber  above  ground, 
Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 
Unless  they  graz'd,  there's  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  reconl ; 
Which  made  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
Tis  false  ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  tabic  like  a  farthingal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  puH'd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  diu'd ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  supi)o.ie, 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
Tliey  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  luncheons. 
But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd, 
Ai  learned  au&ors  uw,  to  whom 
We  leave  it,  and  to  the  pun)ose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Neer  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
^id  eerve  for  fight  and  dinner  both  ; 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 

To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pulletfl| 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch. 

He  ne'er  gave  auarter  t'  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty. 

For  want  of  fighting,  was  grown  niatj. 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 

The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt| 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  devour'd,  it  was  so  manful. 

And  so  much  sconi'd  to  lurk  in  case. 

As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts. 

It  had  api)ear'd  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Serjeant  Bum  invatling  shoulder: 

Oil  had  it  ta'en  possenNion, 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run« 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page^ 
That  was  but  little  for  hi.-!  ago  ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knighlH-errant  do : 
It  was  a  seniceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting,  or  for  drudging : 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  brcNid ; 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  would  not  care: 
rrwould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  furth : 
It  ha<l  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure. 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.^ 

l%e  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

CDesfgncd  m  a  ntlre  upon  the  Royal  Society,  whoso  phikMO- 
phlcal  nwoarches  appeared  to  Butler,  and  the  wits  in  generalg 
to  be  in  many  iniitanoea  whimaicul  and  abaiurd.] 

A  leani'd  society  of  late. 

The  glory  of  a  foreign  state, 

Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  invent'nr  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  surveyors  stole  a  shire ; 

T'  observe  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  aboundetl  most,  or  wanted ; 

And  make  the  prop*rcst  obser^-ationi 

For  settling  of  new  plantations. 

If  the  society  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meeting, 
For  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fitting, 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heav'n  itself  assail. 
Was  mounted  full  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on, 
Impatient  who  should  have  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  virtuoso  then  in  chief, 
Approv'd  the  most  profound,  and  wiaOp 
To  solve  impossibilities, 

I  An  aUnskm  to  CrpmwelL  It  la  donbtftil  whetbei  OUver 
ever  carried  on  tha  Imwing  badness,  but  his  parents  andonb^- 
edLr  dU,  la  tlM  town  €f  BnntinfdflB. 
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AdTancinj^  gnrely^  to  apply 

To  th*  optic  gUns  bU  judging  eye, 

Cried,  Strange  !  then  reinforc'd  his  sight 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might, 

And  bent  his  penetrating  brow 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through  : 

When  all  the  rest  in^gan  t'  admire. 

And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fire, 

Surprised  with  wonder,  beforehand. 

At  what  they  did  not  understand, 

Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  what 

The  matter  was  they  wondcr'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inlmbitants  o'  th*  moon, 

Who,  when  the  sun  chines  hot  at  noon. 

Do  live  in  cellars  under  ground, 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round, 

(In  which  at  once  they  fortify 

Against  the  sun  and  th*  enemy). 

Which  they  count  towns  and  cities  there. 

Because  their  people's  civillcr 

Tlian  those  rude  i>easauts  that  are  found 

To  live  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Caird  Prevolvans,  with  whom  they  are 

Penictually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  both  armies,  highly  enrag*d. 

Arc  in  a  bloody  fight  ongag'd. 

And  many  fall  on  both  sides  slain. 

As  by  the  glass  'tis  clear  and  plain. 

Look  quickly  then,  that  every  one 

May  see  the  fight  before  *tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  and  famous  far  and  near, 
As  one  of  singular  invention, 
But  universal  compi-chension. 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  nose 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close  ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  ])rove  and  publish  in  a  book, 
That  men  whose  nat'ral  eyes  are  out, 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  with  th  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again  ! 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  those. 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose, 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  be  nmde  api>ear, 
By  which  both  senses  being  united. 
Does  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  having  fix'd  both  hightfc 
To  view  the  fonnidablc  fights. 
Observed  his  best,  and  then  cried  out, 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  Sub  vol  van  i  rally, 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sallj 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy, 
W  ho  now  begin  to  route  and  fly. 

These  silly  ranting  Prevolvans 
Have  e%'*ry  summer  their  campaigns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  nioodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  geese, 
V  th'  islands  of  the  Orcadcs, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  face  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  longM-for  winter's  come, 
And  then  return  in  triumph  home. 
And  si)end  the  rest  o*  th'  year  in  lies, 
And  vap'ring  of  their  victories ; 
From  th'  old  Artradians  they're  bclicY*d 
To  Ik?,  iKjfore  the  moon,  dcrir'd. 
And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated  : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  all  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid, 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  brin,; 
To  ciTil  life,  but  fiddling. 


Th(nr  still  retain  the  antique  course 
And  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Things  of 'the  greatest  weight  thej  dou 

While  thus  the  learn 'd  man  entertmint 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Prerolvana, 
Another,  of  as  great  rvnown, 
And  solid  judgment,  in  the  moon, 
That  understood  her  various  soils. 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennct-mojln^^ 
And  in  the  regii>ter  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-living  name. 
After  he  had  por  d  long  and  hard 
1'  th'  engine,  gave  a  start,  and  st&r'd— 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appean 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres  ; 
A  wonder  more  uiii^arallerd 
Than  ever  mortal  tube  beheld  ; 
An  elepliant  fmm  one  of  those 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  loose. 
And  with  the  horror  of  the  fight 
A])i)ears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fright : 
I^^jk  quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t*  emboHi 
It  is  a  largo  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  vet. 
From  which  we  boldly  mav  infer 
The  moon  is  mutrh  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  brought 
Those  living  castles  lirst,  'tis  thought, 
Against  the  Humans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
(Arcadia  being  but  a  piece. 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Greece), 
To  prove  what  this  illustrious  pcrMD 
Has  made  so  noble  a  discourse  on. 
And  amply  satisfied  us  all 
Of  th*  Prevolvans'  original. 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon. 
Though  we  had  now  discover'd  none^ 
Is  easily  made  manifest, 
Since,  ^rom  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Have  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 
And  heaven,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard, 
With  great  and  numerous  droves  is  stoi'd} 
And  if  the  moon  produce  by  nature 
A  people  of  so  va.st  a  stature, 
'Tis  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  greater  lieasts,  too,  than  the  earthy 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appean 
Of  all  our  gmat'st  discoverers). 
And  that  those  monstrous  creaturei  there, 
Are  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  right 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fight. 
And  ev'ry  man,  with  equal  care, 
Peruji'd  of  th'  elephant  his  share ; 
When  one,  who,  for  his  excel Icnce 
In  height'iiing  wonls  and  shadVing 
And  magiiifving  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit, 
Was  magnified  himself  no  leas 
In  home  and  foreign  collegci^ 
Began,  transporteil  with  the  twan^f 
Of  his  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangao : 

Most  excellent  and  virtuous  rricndi, 
This  great  discov'rj  makes  amendi 
For  all  our  unsuccessful  paini, 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  bndns; 
For,  by  this  solo  phenomenon. 
We've  gotten  ground  upon  the  moony 
And  gained  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  oat ; 
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To  carry  this  most  Tirtaoui  wiir 

Home  to  the  door  of  ereiy  star, 

And  plant  the  artillery  of  our  tubes 

Agaiujtt  their  proudeMt  magnitudes  ; 

To  stretch  our  victories  beyond 

Th' extent  of  planetary  ground, 

And  fix  our  cnf^ines,  and  our  cniiiignSy 

Upon  the  fix'd  stan'  vast  dimensions^ 

(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago, 

Durst  not  presume  to  wish  to  do), 

And  proTc  if  thev  arc  other  suns, 

As  some  have  held  opinions. 

Or  windows  in  the  empyrcum. 

From  whence  those  briglit  effluvias  oom4 

Like  flames  of  tire  (ns  others  guess) 

That  shine  i'  th'  mouths  of  furnaces. 

Nor  is  this  all  we  have  aohiev'd, 

But  more,  henceforth  to  be  belie Y*d, 

And  have  no  more  our  best  dexigns. 

Because  they're  ours,  bclicr'd  ill  signs. 

T'  out-throw,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  charge  ; 

Nor  shall  our  ablest  virtuosis 

Prore  arguments  for  cotfcc-houscs ; 

Nor  those  devices,  that  are  laid 

Too  truly  on  uk,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gain  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wrong ; 

Nor  shall  our  pant  misfortunes  more 

Be  chargM  ui>on  the  ancient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  un  still  i'  th'  wrong; 

Nor  new  in  rented  chariots  draw 

The  boys  to  coun^e  um  without  law ; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t*  a  bitch  to  nurse. 

To  turn  'em  into  mongn-l  curs. 

Make  them  su-^jKN't  our  skuU.H  arc  brittle, 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little; 

Nor  shall  our  si>eculation.'<,  whether 

An  elder-stick  will  fmre  the  leather 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod. 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  discovery  's  enough 

To  take  all  fonner  scandals  off ; 

But  since  the  worldV  incredulous 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

And  with  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  best  and  wont  experiments, 

(As  if  they  were  dcstin'd  to  miscarry, 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitary), 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  again. 

Let  us  as  cautiously  contrive 

To  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  ev'ry  one  can  swear 

Oar  eyes  themselves  have  seen  appear, 

That,  when  we  publish  the  account. 

We  all  may  take  our  oaths  upon't. 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument. 
And,  for  the  gen'ral  satisfaction, 
To  print  it  in  the  next  tranjiaction  ; 
But  whilst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
This  strange  memoir  o'  th*  telescope. 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance. 
Beheld  the  elephant  advance, 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moon 
To  th'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  the  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  er'iy  man,  amaz'd  anew 
How  it  could  possibly  be  true, 
That  any  lieast  should  run  a  roct 
So  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
Resolv'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  least  mt  possible  as  he  could* 


And  rather  his  own  eres  condemn. 

Than  question  what  he  'ad  seen  with  them* 

While  all  were  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  began  : — 
Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  say 
What  cannot  be,  what  can,  and  may  I 
Especially  at  so  hugely  va^t 
A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  jdac'd. 
Where  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  false,  but  never  right; 
Nor  can  we  try  them,  so  far  off. 
By  an V  sublunary  pn>of : 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  here  I 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  infus'd, 
In  ev'ry  species  there  prrxluc'd. 
The  same  efforts  she  docs  confer 
Vy*oii  the  same  prmluctiouH  here, 
Since  those  with  us,  of  M'v'ral  nations* 
Have  such  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  affects  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  docs. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr*d  that,  though  I  grant 
We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elephant, 
That  elephant  may  differ  so 
From  ihoso  upon  the  earth  below. 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed. 
As  being  of  a  ditl^rcnt  breed, 
That  though  our  own  arc  but  slow-pac'd. 
Theirs  there  nmv  fly,  or  run  as  fa»t, 
And  yet  be  clepliants  no  less 
Than  those  of  Indian  pe<ligrees. 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fnni'd  for  his  learned  works  put  forth, 
I.»ookM  wiso,  then  said — All  this  is  troe^ 
And  learnedly  obser\''d  by  you  ; 
But  there's  another  reason  for  't, 
Tluit  fulls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstmtion, 
U]>on  an  accurate  calculation  ; 
And  that  is — as  the  earth  and  moon 
I)«j  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  l)oth  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigioutily  fast. 
That  vaster  s]>accs  may  be  past 
In  less  time  than  the  beast  has  gone. 
Though  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own, 
Which  we  can  take  no  measure  of. 
As  you  have  cicar'd  by  learned  prooC 
This  granted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
Lay  claim  t'  a  nobler  inference, 
An<l  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(  Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  clear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  thia. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied* 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side, 
Applauded  the  ]irofound  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute. 
By  having  oven.*ome  all  doubt. 
Than  if  it  never  had  fall'n  out ; 
An<l,  to  complete  their  narrative, 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  rctrieviw 

But  while  they  were  diverted  all 
With  wording  the  memorial. 
The  footboys,  for  diversion  too^ 
As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 
Seeing  the  telesct>pe  at  leisure, 
Tum'd  virtuosis  for  their  pleasure: 
Began  to  gaze  upon  the  moon. 
As  those  they  waited  on  had  done. 
With  monkeys*  ingenuity. 
That  love  to  practise  what  th^  see  ) 
When  one,  wnoso  turn  it  was  to  peip^ 
Saw  something  in  the  engine  creepy  . 
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And,  viewing  well,  diMOTer^d  more 
Than  all  the  learn'd  liad  done  before. 
Quoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  slunk 
Into  the  long  star-gaxing  trunk, 
And  now  is  gotten  down  so  nigh, 
I  hare  him  just  against  mine  eje. 

This  being  OTerheard  by  one 
AVTio  was  not  so  far  overcrown 
In  any  virtuous  speculation, 
To  judge  with  mere  imagination^ 
Immediately  he  made  a  guesi 
At  solving  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th*  elephant^ 
And  found,  upon  a  second  view, 
His  own  hypothesis  most  true ; 
For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 
To  th'  engine,  but  immediately 
He  found  a  mouse  was  gotten  m 
The  hollow  tube,  and,  shut  between 
The  two  glass  windows  in  restnuut, 
Was  swcird  into  an  elephant. 
And  pror*d  the  virtuous  occasion 
Of  all  this  learned  dissertation : 
And,  as  a  mountain  heretofore 
Was  great  with  child  they  say,  and  bore^ 
A  hilly  mouse,  this  mouse,  as  strange. 
Drought  forth  a  mountain  in  exchange. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  peim'd  the  wonderful  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T'  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ. 
When  this  accurs'd  phenomenon 
Confounded  all  they  d  said  or  done : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at. 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  straight, 
More  furiously  cnrag'd  by  far. 
Than  those  that  in  the  moon  made  war, 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint, 
^\llen  they  had  all  agreed  to  have  eeen% 
And  were  engag'd  to  make  it  out, 
Obstructed  with  a  paltry  doubt. 

[At  this  crisiSf  a  learned  member,  deroted  to  natural  historj, 
told  hlH  brethren  that  Truth  was  of  a  coy  character,  and  bo 
obMcurc,  that  mistakes  were  often  made  about  her,  and  ho  was 
of  opinion  that  each  man  should  In  the  meantime  nwtrict 
btmadf  to  one  department  of  science,  and  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide on  thingM  half  made  out  by  othon.] 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 
The  doctrine  to  he  right  and  good. 
And,  from  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  heard. 
Resolved  to  give  truth  no  regard. 
But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  vouch. 
And  either  find,  or  make  it  such : 
That  'twas  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth  out  of  strong  conceit, 
Than  with  vexatious  pains  and  doubt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  resolT'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
Review'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pried. 
The  more  they  were  unsatisfied. 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing. 
As  if  they  'ad  sev'ral  faiths  of  seeing; 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  view. 
That  all  they  'ad  seen  before  was  trae. 
And  that  they  never  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Avow*d  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse'i, 
But  a  true  elephant's  proboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 
Uncertain  which  o'  th'  two  to  favour. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouie 
The  cause  of  th' elephant  or  moate. 
Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 
To  ti7  it,  as  the  Ullet-box, 


And,  like  the  nation'i  patrioCi, 
To  find,  or  ipake,  the  taith  by  Totci: 
Others  oonceiv'd  it  much  more  fife 
T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 
And  for  their  private  satiafactioiif 
To  re-examine  the  transaction. 
And  after  explicate  the  rest, 
Ab  they  should  find  cause  for  the  beila 

To  this,  as  th'  only  expedient. 
The  whole  assembly  gave  consenfe  ; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  down, 
It  clear'd  the  first  phenomenon ; 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swarmi 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  anu^ 
Had  all  pass'd  muster,  by  mischance^ 
Both  for  the  Sub-  and  Prevolvans. 
This  being  discovered,  put  them  all 
Into  a  fresh  and  fiercer  brawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes*d  by  gnats  and  itie% 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swarmi 
For  mighty  troops  of  men  at  arms  ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
Bright  in  a  cr^'stal  river  shone, 
Threw  casting  nets  as  subtily  at  her. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o  the  watec 
But  when  thev  had  nnscrew'd  the  glaH^ 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was, 
And  saw  the  mouse,  that,  by  mishap^ 
Had  made  the  telescope  a  trap, 
Amaz'd,  confounded,  and  afflicted. 
To  be  so  oi>cn]y  convicted. 
Immediately  they  get  them  gone^ 
With  this  discovery  alone, 
That  those  who  greedily  pursue 
Things  wonderful,  instead  of  tme^ 
That  in  their  speculations  chooee 
To  make  discoveries  strange  newa^ 
And  natural  history  a  gazette 
Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fet ; 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known. 
That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown. 
And  explicate  appearances. 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please ; 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  are  paid  with  tccn. 

[^Miscdlaneout  Thauffhtt.'] 

[From  Butler's  Remalna] 

The  truest  characters  of  ignorance 

Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  higher 

Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  si^t  ent 

All  wit  and  fancy,  like  a  diamond, 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground. 
Is  forc'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wauts  in  weight. 

Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretched  mortals  to  possess  ; 
For  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Against  those  cruelties  of  fate 
Wf  hich  all  felicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to. 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  hi^ 
For  perishing  mortality ; 
Translate  to  earth  the  joys  abore ; 
For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Lore. 
All  love  at  first,  like  generous  wine^ 
Ferments  and  frets  uirtil  'tis  fine  ; 
For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee. 
And  from  the  impurcr  matter  fies^ 
Becomes  the  richer  still  thit  older. 
And  proves  the  pleasautez  the  colder. 
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As  at  the  approftch  of  winter,  all 
The  leaves  of  great  trees  use  to  fall. 
And  leave  them  naked,  to  engage 
With  storms  and  tempests  when  thej  nge^ 
While  humbler  plants  are  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  ^reen  liveries  all  the  jear; 
So  when  their  glorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  com«  on. 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  silU,  and  spare  the  leH^ 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Thou|^  there  'twas  all  authoritj. 

All  smatteren  aie  more  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  spaces  shine  more  bright 
Than  glowing  ooaU  that  give  them  light. 

[lb  hu  AfiKnoc] 

Do  not  unjustly  blame 

Mj  guiltless  breast. 
For  venturing  to  disclose  a  flama 

It  had  so  long  supprest. 
In  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  ever  to  have  lain ; 
But  that  mv  sirhs,  like  blasts  of  wind. 

Made  it  break  out  again. 

CHABLE0  COTTOir. 

The  name  of  Charles  Cotton  (1680-1687)  calls 
up  a  number  of  agreeable  associations.  It  is  best 
known  from  its  piscatory  and  affectionate  union 
with  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  but  Cotton 
was  a  cheerful,  witty,  accomplished  mai^  and  only 
wanted  wealth  and  prudence  to  have  maae  him  one 
of  the  leading  chanctert  of  his  day.  His  father, 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1658,  leaving  the  poet 
an  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the 
river  Dove,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  trout- 
flshing.  Tlie  property  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
pecuniary  relief  u  well  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
dated  several  works  from  the  French  and  Italian, 
including  Montaigne's  Essays.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
marriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ards^asa, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Cotton  ever  got  out  of 
hi*  difficulties.  The  lady's  fortune  was  secured 
from  his  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insol- 
vent His  happy,  careless  disposition,  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  his  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarrassments.  He  published  seve- 
ral burlesques  and  travesties,  some  of  them  grossly 
inddicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
ftill  of  genuine  poetry.  One  ci  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Ireland,  leema  to  have  antidpaled,  as 
Mr  Csmpbell  remarks,  the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
*  New  Bath  Guide.'  Ai  a  poet,  Cotton  may  be  ranked 
with  Andrew  MarrelL 

l7%4New  Tear  J] 

Haik,  the  cock  crows,  and  yon  bright  star 
Tells  us  the  day  himselfs  not  far; 
And  see,  where,  breaking  from  the  nighty 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
Wiui  him  old  Janus  doth  appear, 
Peking  into  the  future  year, 
Wiih  such  a  look,  as  seems  to  say 
The  prospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thufl  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to 
And  'gainst  ourselven  to  prophe^  ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  thinjp 
A  more  tormenting  mischief  bringi^ 
More  full  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischiefs  can  Iw&U. 
But  stay  1  bnt  stay !  methinks  my  t&^bip 
Better  mform*d  by  clearer  light. 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  brow, 
That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now* 
His  reversed  Udqb  ma^r  show  distaste^ 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  are  past ; 
But  that  which  this  way  loou  is  deaTf 
And  smiles  upon  the  mw-bom  Yeai* 
He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  lu|^ 
The  year  lies  open  to  his  eye ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  hu 
Hie  influences  of  a  year. 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 
And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  I 
Plague  on't  I  the  last  was  ill  enouj^ 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proof; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 
Be  super-excellently  good : 
For  the  worst  ills,  we  duly  see. 
Have  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  beat  fortunes  that  do  fhll  | 
Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 
Longer  their  being  to  support. 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  th|«i^ 
And  yet  repines  at  destiny, 
Appeals  ungrateful  in  the  case, 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guiil 
With  lusty  farimmers  of  the  b«rt : 
Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meaA^ 
And  renders  e'en  disaster  sweet ; 
And  though  the  princess  turn  her  baflk^ 
Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack. 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 
Till  the  next  year  she  &ce  about. 


[InviUUum  to  Jwek  IToftoR.] 

[In  his  s%hty-4hfad  jbst,  Watton  pmft— li  a  lesofaitlon  ti 
begin  a  pOgrlmaie  of  nwn  than  a  bondnd  ndlM  Into  a  eoanti} 
then  the  most  dittcttlt  sad  h—trtous  that  esa  be  eaocslfedlBi 
an  aged  man  to  traTel  in,  to  visit  Us  frieod  Cotton,  sad,  doabt- 
iMB,  to  spjoy  bisfaTourliediTenlonof  angling  in  the  dciHi^tM 
■treaou  (rf  tha  Dovew  To  thla  Joumej  he  aeana  to  have  been 
inrlted  by  Mr  Cotton  in  the  foUowiag  beautiful «»««—  printed 
with  other  of  hie  poems  in  16B9,  aod  addrened  to  his  dear  aad 
moet  worthy  Mend,  Mr  Isaak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  dime^ 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempeati  nai^ 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nookg 
The  chillest  blasts  our  peace  invade^ 

And  by  meat  rains  our  smallest  biooki 
Are  aunoet  navigable  made ; 

Whilst  aU  the  ilia  aie  10  improved 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year, 
lliat  even  vou,  so  much  belovM, 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  ua  herat 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose. 
That  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 

You,  our  dear  friend,  hare  more  repose ;  ..^ 
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And  some  delight  to  inc  the  while, 
Thouj;h  nature  now  does  weep  in  rain, 

To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 
And  haply  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these 

Foul  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two. 

Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try 
What  the  best  niaster'M  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 

A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam  ; 

A  wann,  but  not  a  scorcliing  sun ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  titream  ; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  buith  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray. 
We'll  prove  it  just,  with  treac'herous  bait, 

To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ourj»elvc4»,  in  such  an  hour, 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high. 

Who,  like  leviathans,  devour 
Of  meaner  men  tlie  smaller  fry. 

This,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  this  a  flattering  dream. 

\A  WcM  Guidf.] 

fFrom  •  A  VoyaRO  to  Ireland.*] 

The  sun  in  the  morning  discloscfl  his  light) 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  th'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  head, 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  l)ed  ; 
With  his  rays  he  so  tickled  my  lids,  I  awaked, 
And  was  half  ashamM,  for  I  found  n»yself  naked ; 
But  up  I  s<.>on  start,  and  was  «lress'd  in  a  trice. 
And  call'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  sugar,  and  spice  ; 
Which  having  tum'd  off,  I  then  cull  to  pay. 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  vails, 
For  conducting  me  over  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  shillings,  which  sure  very  large  is  ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serve,  but  I  must  l>ear  his  charges  ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  legs,  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades  ; 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  s])ades  ; 
His  sides  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helve,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  a!id  your  trouble  I'll  spare. 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  Imre  as  my  nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the  rider. 
With  a  hea<i  like  a  nutmeir,  and  legs  like  a  spider; 
A  voice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rut. 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Ev'n  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pass, 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an  ass. 

The  Rctircmtnt. 

Stanxas  Irregulicra,  to  Mr  Txaak  Walton. 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray, 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wearB 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres, 
Where  nought  but  vanity  and  Tice  i4>peMn> 


Good  God  !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  I 
How  beautiful  the  fields  ap(>ear! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie ! 
Lonl !  what  good  hours  do  we  keep  I 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion^ 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  ! 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure  1 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  I 
O  ye  valleys  !     O  ye  mountains  I 
O  ye  groves,  and  cri'stal  fountains ! 
How  I  love,  at  lilwrty, 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye ! 

Dear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend, 
Tliat  man  acquainte<l  with  himself  doiit  make^ 
And  all  Ins  Maker's  wonders  to  intend, 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still. 
For  it  is  thou  alone  that  keep'st  the  soul  awakfli 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  oHVniled,  and  offending  none] 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  <tr  sleep  at  one's  own  ease, 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  diiplrtsn 

O  my  beloved  n\Tnph,  fair  Dorc, 
Princess  of  rivei"s,  how  I  love 

UjKjn  thy  llowery  banks  to  lie. 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  ! 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry. 
Playing  at  lil>erty  ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

I  ever  learn 'd,  industriously  to  tiy  ! 

Such  streams  Home's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show ; 
The  Ilterian  Tagus.  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Mae-^o,  the  Dunulx',  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine; 
Anil  L<»ire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare  ; 
The  rapid  (iantnne  and  the  winding  Seine 
An*  both  t<K>  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay, ']  anie  and  I  sis,  when  conjoin'd,  submit| 
And  lay  their  trojdiies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

0  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies, 

Fmm  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown, 

How  dearly  do  I  love. 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  UH)k  down; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  view  the  noble  heights aboTal 
()  my  Klovcd  caves  !  from  dog-star's  heat. 
And  all  anxieties,  my  f-afe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight^ 
In  the  artificial  night, 

Your  gloomy  entrails  make. 

Have  1  taken,  do  I  Uike  ! 
IIow  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly, 
To  hide  me  from  society, 
K'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recej«scs'  friendly  shade. 

All  ray  sorrows  oj>en  laid. 
And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your  privM  • 

I/ord  !  would  men  let  me  alone, 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  bo  ; 
Might  I  in  this  desert 'place 
(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace) 

Li?e  but  undisturb'd  and  free  I 
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KAU.  OP  Roscoimoit. 


Here,  in  thi8  devpia'd  reoefln. 

Would  I,  maugre  winter's  cold, 
And  the  summer**  worvt  excciis, 
T17  to  lire  out  to  sixty  full  years  old ; 
And,  all  the  while. 

Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  fortunc*8  smile, 
Gmtentcd  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  a  period  fraught  with 
eril  and  danger  to  all  the  sober  restniiiits,  the  de- 
cencies, and  liome-bred  virtues  of  domestic  life. 
Foetry  suffered  in  the  general  deterionition,  and 
Pope  has  said,  that 

In  all  Charles's  days 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  bays. 

The  Earl  of  Roscommon  (1633-1084)  was  the 
nephew  and  godson  of  tiic  celebrated  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford. He  travelled  abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and 
letumed  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  hand  of  i)ensioner8,  and 
•ubsoqucntly  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
York.  Roscommon,  like  Denham,  was  addicted  to 
gambling ;  but  he  cultivate«l  his  taste  fiir  literature, 
and  produced  a  poetical  Essay  on  Translated  Verse, 
a  tran8l<ation  of  IIoracc*8  *  Art  of  I'tK'try/  and  some 
other  minor  pieces.  He  planncil,  in  conjunction  with 
Drydcn,  a  scheme  for  rcflniiig  (mr  language  and 
fixing  its  standard ;  but,  while  meditating  on  this 
and  similar  topics  coimcctfd  with  literature,  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  J  antes  11.  caused  public  alarm 
and  commotion.  HD'tcuinnion,  dreading  the  result, 
prepared  to  retire  to  liome,  saying — *  It  was  best  to 
•it  near  the  chimney  when  tlie  chani)>er  smoked.' 
An  attack  of  gout  prevented  the  poet*8  departure, 
and  he  died  in  1684.  *  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
expired,*  says  Johnson,  *  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
two  Hues  of  his  own  version  of  **  Dies  Irie" — 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  mo  in  my  end.' 

The  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
to  elevate  him  above  mediixrity,  is  his  *  Essay  on 
Translated  Verse,'  in  which  lie  inculcates  in  didactic 
poetry  the  rational  principles  of  translation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Otwlcy  ami  Denhani.  It  was 
pablished  in  1681  ;  and  it  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that 
Roscommon  notices  the  sixth  book  of  *  Paradise 
Lost*  (published  only  four  years  before)  for  its  sub- 
limity. Drydcn  has  heaiicd  on  Roscommon  the 
most  lavish  praise,  and  Voyie  has  siiid  that  *  every 
anthor's  merit  was  his  own.'  Posterity  has  not 
oonflrmed  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
the  tame  ground  with  Dcnham — elegant  and  sen- 
•ibie,  but  cold  and  unimpassioncd.  We  shall  sub- 
jmn  a  few  pasaaget  iVom  his  '  Essay  on  Translated 
Vene:'— 

[The  Modest  iftue.] 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  betray'd — 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  I 
Tour  early  kind  paternal  care  appears 
Bt  chaste  instruction  of  her  tender  years. 
Tne  first  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
Will  be  the  deepest,  and  should  bo  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear; 
No  wanton  sound  offend  her  virgin  ear. 
Secure  from  foolish  prido's  aflected  state, 
And  specious  flatteiy's  more  pernicious  bait; 
Halntoal  innocenoe  adon&s  her  thougfata ; 
Bui  jour  neglect  must  aniwer  for  Imr  fimlti. 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  fuultlesH  nymphs  may  choose  t 
Variety  of  such,  then,  is  to  be  founcl ; 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  exp<>und. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  met'it  voice, 
For  men  of  scnne  despise  a  trivial  choii*e : 
And  «uch  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet. 
As  would  some  painter  bu!«y  in  u  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  siipi 
That  calls  the  staring  sot<i  to  nasty  wine. 

Yet  'ti.s  not  all  to  have  a  ttubject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  undenitooil. 
He  that  brings  fulsome  object!*  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  many  new), 
With  nauseous  images  my  fancy  filU, 
And  all  goen  down  like  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  Maro  sings 
Of  u>M!ful  subjects  and  of  loily  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  ideas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  praise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still, 
Kithcr  for  being  like  or  being  ill. 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ! 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounde<l  gods. 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend— Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly  admires. 

[^Caution  against  False  Pride,'] 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise, 

And  with  attractive  majesty  surprise ; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts ; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pass 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame. 

And  bright  as  heaven,  from  whence  the  blessing  came. 

But  few — 0  few  1  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 

The  race  of  gods  have  rcach'd  that  envied  height* 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 

By  heaping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 

The  grisly  ferryman  of  hell  denied 

^neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall, 

Whose  pride  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
"Fwill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  agen  since  has  Virgil  writ ! 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet  I 
Approach  his  altars  with  religious  fear; 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakos  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  should  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro  1  may  that  sacred  name 
Khidlc  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame^ 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ; 
The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  tha 
Musel 

{An  Author  must  Fed  what  he  Wriiet,} 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  anha^y  men, 
Compell'd  bv  want  to  prostitute  the  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  pleaf^ 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  1 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper'd  hein. 
Who  to  jour  eountij  owe  jour  iworda  and  cmjm  | 
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Lit  no  v.. ill  hufie  jour  emty  mind  wduce, 
For  rich  ill  pocti  are  without  excuse ; 
Tis  ?erj  dmngerouB  tampering  with  the  Muse; 
The  prufit'rt  niiiall,  and  viMi  have  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Dmuerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

No  poet  aiij  pawion  can  excite, 
But  what  they  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
HaTe  you  been  led  through  the  Cuma^an  caTe, 
And  heard  th*  impatient  maid  divinely  ravel 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  seo  her  rolling  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  god  !  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makcN  th*  obedient  gh^otts  peep  trembling  through 

the  ground.  "  ■ 

But  though  we  must  obey  when  heaven  commands, 
And  man  in  vain  the  itacrcd  call  withiitands, 
Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  poMessM : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phl^;m. 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass. 
And  sparkling  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glass. 
Your  pul.ie  advises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  every  swelling  vein  a  loud  retreat : 
80  when  a  Muse  propitiously  invitee. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate. 
Leave  ofl^,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp. 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  Ntamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
Theite  nervous,  bold  ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes  ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide. 
With  foaming  waves  the  paHsivc  Saone  divide, 
Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay. 
While  he  with  eager  force  urg'd  his  impetuous  way ! 

On  the  Day  of  Judtpnent. 
{Yenkm  of  the '  Dies  hv.*] 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay, 
As  David  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind. 

When  the  strict  Judge,  who  would  be  kind, 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  I 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  lound, 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  tne  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  I>eath  shall,  with  surprise, 

Behold  the  pale  offender  riiie, 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  eyet. 

Th^n  shall,  with  universal  dread, 
Th<>  sacred  mystic  book  bo  read, 
To  try  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throne  ; 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known. 
And  all  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake  t 

Thou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy  s  unexhausted  spring. 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  I 

Foi)!et  not  what  my  ransom  cost. 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  left 
In  storms  of  guilty  terror  UmL 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend. 
My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end ! 

Well  may  they  curie  tlwir  second  IWHUI19 
Who  rise  to  a  reviving  death. 
Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind. 
Let  guilty  man  compassion  find  I 

EARL  OF  ROCHE8TEB. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester  ( 164 7-1 680X 
is  known  princiimlly  from  his  having  (to  um  tht 
figurative  language  of  Johnson)  *  blazed  out  hii 
youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  roluptuousneai,'  and 
died  from  physical  exhaustion  and  decay  at  the  agi 
of  thirty-three.  Like  most  of  the  courtiers  cf  the 
day,  Roi-hester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  lb 
wns  at  sea  with  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Spragge,  and  distinguished  himself  for  braveiy. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  to  carry  a 
message  in  an  open  boat  amidst  a  storm  of  shot 
This  manliness  oif  character  forsook  Rocheiter  in 
England,  for  he  was  accused  of  betraying  cowardioe 
in  street  quarrels,  and  he  refused  to  fight  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  profligate  court  of 
Onirics,  Ilooliester  was  the  most  profligate;  hb 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  erectini 
a  stage  and  playing  the  mountclxmk  on  Tower-hi$ 
and  his  having  bccn^rv  years  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
are  circumstances  well-known  and  partly  admitted 
by  himself.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  hii 
domestic  letters,  wliich  were  published  a  few  ytan 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totnll}'  different  light — *  tendtf, 
playful,  and  alive  to  all  the  affections  of  a  husband, 
a  father,  and  a  son.'  His  repentance  itself  nyi 
something  for  the  natural  character  of  the  unrar* 
tunatc  profligate.  Tu  judge  from  the  memoir  left 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  lordship's  spiritual  guide 
on  his  denthl^,  it  was  sincere  and  unreserved.  We 
may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  set  down 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  wh(«c  vices  are  less  the 
effect  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  external  cor 
rupting  circumstarnxn.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of 
him,  *  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like  the  leav- 
ing it.'  His  poems  consist  of  slight  cfiVisions,  thrown 
off  without  labour.  Many  of  them  are  so  very  liceiH 
tious  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication  ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  given  in  one  line  a  happy  character  of 
Charles  II.— 

A  merry  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  and  musicaL    Rochester  wiole 
a  i)ocra  Upon  Nothing,  which  is  merely  a  strinc  of 
puns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  however,  with  alni 
image — 

Nothing !  thou  elder  brother  ev*u  to  shade. 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made, 
And,  well  fix'd,  art  alone  of  ending  not  afriiid. 

Somff. 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaie^ 

To  sec  a  wretch  pursuing. 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amaae, 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin  ; 
rris  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  lofiy 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  for^go^ 

Your  slave  from  death  removing 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  kiunrg 

Or  leani  yon  mine  of  loving. 
But  whether  life  or  death  betidi^ 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ; 
The  victor  lives  with  empty  prids^ 

The  vanquish'd  die  with  fiiimm, 
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[Coiutancy — a  Song.} 

I  cuinot  change  as  othcn  do, 

Though  jrou  unju.Htly  sconi  ; 
Since  that  poor  swuiii  that  sighs  for  jroUy 

For  yiiu  ulone  wait  born. 
No,  PhilUHf  no ;  vour  heart  to  more 

A  surer  way  I'll  try  ; 
And,  to  revenge  my  nlighted  love, 

Will  still  lure  on,  will  htill  love  on,  and  die. 

When  kiird  with  •n-icf  Aniyntas  lies, 

And  vou  to  mind  i«h&ll  cnll 
The  sight  that  now  unpitiod  rise, 

The  tear*  that  vainly  fall ; 
Tliat  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  smart 

Will  then  lie^in  your  pain. 
For  such  ft  faithful  tcmlor  heart 

Can  never  break,  can  never  break  in  vain. 

Song, 

Too  late,  alas !  1  inu<«t  confcM, 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  mo ; 

Such  ohanuA  by  nature  you  imiamtsii, 
Twere  madncjts  not  to  luvc  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise. 
And  give  my  tongue  the  glory 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 
Betray  a  tender  story. 

Song. 

My  dear  mistretts  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
\\  hen,  with  li)ve*s  r('tii>tleKi«  art, 

And  her  eyes,  slie  did  enslave  me* 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak, 

She*s  no  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
Tliat  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

Melting  joys  about  her  move. 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding  blisses; 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  love. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

8hc's  my  deliiiht,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
But  my  jealous  hi'art  woubi  break. 

Should  we  live  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  siKHnmens  of  llochestcr's  letters  to  his  wife 
^nd  son  are  subjoined : — 

.  I  am  verv  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
'  t,  very  gonj  when  I  hear  you  arc  well ;  prav  be  pleased 
^«j  M.nd  me  word  what  you  arc  apt  to  be  please<l  with, 
^liat  I  may  show  you  how  good  a  husband  I  can  be ; 
V  would  not  have  you  so  formal  as  to  judge  of  the 
K.indne>iH  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  believe  of 
^Tery thing  that  it  is  as  you  would  have  it. 

n'is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 

Im  kind  is  very  easy,  and  that  is  the  greatest  measure 

cif  hapiuness.     I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 

^ing  Kind  to  me ;  you  have  practised  that  so  long, 

'Uiat  I  have  a  joyful  cou6flence  you  will  never  forget 

it;  but  to  show  that  1  myself  have  a  sense  of  what 

the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 

I  must  not  he  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  this 

letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 

to  the  world.     It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 

that  veiT  shortly  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 

then  I  ihall  wait  on  you  at  Adderbury ;  in  the  mean 

time,  think  of  anything  you  would  have  me  do,  and 

I  shall  thank  you  for  tne  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Morgan  I  have  sent  in  this  errand,  because  he 
plays  the  rogue  here  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
not  to  be  oiaiired ;  pray,  if  he  behaves  himself  so  at 


Adderbury,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  sUy  till  I 
send  for  him.  Fray,  lot  Nc<l  come  up  to  towi« ;'  I  have 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  have  not  written  to  you  all  this 
while,  f«>r  it  was  hanl  fur  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
several  aci.*ounts  ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  you 
not  to  l)e  too  nmeh  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  you,  since,  being  mere  iinaginati<ins,  tliey  will 
as  easily  vaninh,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected; 
for  my  own  fiart,  I  will  miikc  it  my  endeavour  they 
may.  What  you  dcsin-d  of  m«»  in  your  vthcr  letter, 
shall  punctually  have  {wrfonncd.  \  uu  must,  I  think, 
obey  my  mother  in  her  (*onunauds  to  wait  on  her  at 
Aylesbury,  as  1  tobl  yuu  in  my  l:v<t  K'ttcr.  I  am  very 
dull  at  this  time,  and  thcri'forc  think  it  pity  in  thia 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  further;  only, 
dear  wife,  1  am  your  humble  servant — KuciitSTER. 

Run  away  like  a  nihcal,  without  taking  leave,  dear 
wifv  ;  it  is  an  uniM»Iito  way  «>f  proceeding,  which  a 
modest  man  ought  to  he  a<haineil  of.  I  have  left  you 
a  prey  to  your  own  ima;;inatioiis,  amongst  my  relations 
— the  worst  of  damnations;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  deliverance,  till  when,  may  my  mother  bo 
merciful  to  you  ;  so  I  commit  y<>u  to  what  shall  ensue, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hoi>es  of  a  future 
appearance  in  glory.  The  small  share  I  could  spars 
you  out  of  my  {Micket,  I  have  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Rowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  you 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  you  have  leisure  to 

your  ROCHESTRR. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  Wilmot. 
You  must  present  my  service  to  my  cousins.  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  KUen,  if  I 
hear  of  it.  Kxcusc  my  ill  j»aper,  and  very  ill  man- 
ners to  my  mother ;  they  arc  both  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  afford. 

My  ^VIKK — The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolve<l  thaii  myself 
never  to  give  it  over,  it  would  appear  a  madness  ever 
to  attempt  it  more  ;  but  through  your  fmilties  mine 
ought  not  to  nmltiply;  you  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  cut 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assi.stancc  in  this  as  vour  dealing  freely  with  me; 
for  since  you  have  thougLt  it  a  wise  thing  to  trust  me 
less  and  have  reserves,  it  has  been  out  of  uiy  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  pnH!eeding8  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeli(*st  to  learn 
your  mind,  for  you  have  not  a  very  obliging  way  of 
delivering  it  by  wonl  of  mouth  ;  if,  tnercfore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  be  useful 
to  vou,  1  will  show  my  readiness  as  to  my  own  part ; 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  be  the 
fault  of —Your  humble  ser\'ant,  Rociiestrr. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbury  sometime  next  week. 


I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  receive  this,  and  know 
that  I  have  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  verv  grateful,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  diligent.  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serve  God,  learn  your  book,  and 
observe  the  instructions  of  your  |>arehts  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  1  have  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seven  years,  and  according  as  you  employ  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  for  ever ;  but  I 
have  so  good  an  opini<m  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  never  deceive  me ;  dear  child,  learn 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  Hocii ester. 

3:i7 


Charles,  I  tak«  it  veiy  kindly  that  you  write  me 
(though  eeldom),  and  wimi  heartily  you  would  behare 
younelf  to  as  that  I  might  show  how  much  I  lore  you 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  your  grand- 
mother^  and  those  who  instruct  yon  in  good  tilings,  is 
the  way  to  make  ^ou  happy  here  and  for  erer.  AToid 
idleness,  scorn  lyiug»  and  Qod  will  bless  you. 

ROCHTCBR. 


6n  Charles  Sedlet  (1689-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. — as 
witty  and  gallant  as  Rochester,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet, 
8ir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford.  The  Restoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  such  a  farourite 
Ibr  his  taste  and  acoomplishments,  that  Charles 
b  said* to  hare  asked  him  if  he  had  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  yiceroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squandered  away 
■t  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  be- 
came a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
bad  a  ftat,  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
n.,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Revolution. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley*s  daughter,  and  created 
her  .Counter  of  Dorchester — a  circumstance  which 
probably  quickened  the  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
*  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  the  witty  Sedley ;  *  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Sir  Charles  wrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Backingham  eulogised  the  witchcraft  of  Sedley,  and 
Rochester  spoke  of  his  *  gentle  prevailing  art'  His 
songs  are  light  and  graceful,  with  a  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest, '  Ah !  Chloris,  could 
I  now  but  sit,'  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Scottish  patriot-,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session : 
the  rerses  occur  in  Sedley's  play.  The  Mulberry 
Garden,  Sedley's  conrersation  was  highly  prized, 
and  he  lired  on,  delighting  all  his  friends,  till  past 
bis  sixtieth  year.  As  he  says  di  one  of  his  own 
he 


Bloom*d  in  the  winter  of  his  dayi^ 
Like  Glastonbuiy  thorn. 

Ah,  Chloris  !  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  uncbncem'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  b^t 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Your  charms  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away. 

Than  youth  conoeal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  lore  as  unperoeiv'd  did  fiy. 

And  oenter'd  in  my  breast 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

IfVhile  Cupid  at  my  heart. 
Still  as  his  mother  favour'd  you, 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart. 
Each  gloried  in  their  wsnton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmort  of  his 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


Song. 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea^ 

From  whence  his  mother  rose ; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free. 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalra'd  in  clearest  days, 

And  in  rough  weather  toss'd ; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays, 

dr  are  in  tempests  lost 

One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  port^ 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind,  in  cruel  sport. 

The  vessel  drives  agafn. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear. 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'scape. 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  coma^ 

And  are  so  long  withstood ; 
So  slowly  they  receive  the  sun. 

It  hai^ly  does  them  good. 

'TIS  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain  ; 

And  to  defer  a  joy. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene^ 
~  Offends  the  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fean 

Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 
And  if  I  gaz'd  a  thousand  years, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 

Song. 

Phillis,  men  say  that  all  my  rowi 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid  ; 
Alas  1  my  heart  he  little  knows. 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  lord. 

One  berry  from  thy  hand 
More  real  pleasure  would  afford 

Than  all  my  large  command. 

My  humble  love  has  learn 'd  to  live 

On  what  the  nicest  maid, 
Without  a  conscious  blush,  may  gire 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

DUCHE88  OF  NEWGASTUt 

Maroabet,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who  died  in 
1673,  was  distinguished  for  her  faithful  attachment 
to  her  lord  in  his  long  exile  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  pursuit  of 
literature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Chailea 
Lucas,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietta 
Maria.  Haring  accompanied  the  queen  to  France, 
she  met  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  was 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  maiquis  took 
up  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  till  the  troubles  wet« 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published  (1653) 
a  volume,  entitled  Pbenu  and  Fancka.  The  marquia 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  circumstance 
which  Horace  Walpole  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors  ;*  and  so  indefatigable  were  the 
noble  piur,  that  they  filled  nearly  twelve  Tolumea, 
folio,  with  plays,  poems,  orations,  philosophical  dis- 
courses, &C.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  returned  to  England.  The  pic- 
ture of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  loyalty  pre- 
sented by  the  life  of  these  personages,  creates  a  strong 
prepossession  in  favour  of  the  poetry  of  the  duchess. 
She  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imagination,  but 
wanted  enem  and  taste.  The  Paetme  and  Rtcrm- 
tkmof  the  Queen  of  Fairies  m  Fairy  Land  is  her 


most  popular  piece.  It  oftien  echoes  the  imagery  of 
Shak^>eare,  but  has  lome  fine  lines,  descriptiTe  of 
tile  elviih  qiieen~^ 

She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  bathe. 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  ware ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  white  limbs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  garments  &ir  her  nuvids  pat  on. 
Made  of  the  pure  light  from  the  sun. 

Mirth  and  Mdanehofy  is  another  of  these  fandfbl 
personifications.  The  former  woos  the  poetess  to 
dwell  with  her,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  forcible  and  poetical  sketch 
of  her  riral.  Melancholy : — 

Her  Toioe  is  low,  and  gires  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  sits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 
Which  Tarious  shadows  make  against  the  walL 
She  lores  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes. 
As  croaking  nogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 
The  raren's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan. 
And  slurieking  owls  which  fly  i'  the  night  alone ; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
A  mill,  where  rushinf  waters  run  about ; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall. 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night. 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grore  she  takes  delight  ; 
In  hollow  caves,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  cells. 
She  loves  to  live,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Melancholy  thus  describes  her  own  dwelling: — 
I  dwell  in  groves  that  ^It  are  with  the  sun  ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summers  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie ; 
My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass ; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  often  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see. 
Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Returning  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go, 
To  hear  how  sheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on. 
Then  I  do  live  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  cleanly  His  within, 
liike  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  sin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 
Not  fiird  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  vain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thus  am  I  solitary,  live  alone. 
Yet  better  lov*d,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 
And  though  my  face  ill-favour'd  at  first  sight, 
After  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be ; 
Maintain  your  credit  and  your  dignity. 

KATHEHINE  FHILZP8. 

Mrs  KATHBBnre  Philips  (1631-1664)  was  ho- 
noured with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  *  Discourse  on 
Friendship.'  Her  poetical  name  of  Orinda  was 
highly  popular  with  her  contemporaries;  but  her 
emisions  are  said  to  have  been  published  without 
her  consent  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
James  Philips  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
of  small-poz,  a  distemper  then  prevalent  and  fataL 

{Agauut  Pleaawe—im  Ode.} 

There's  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat. 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear, 

Whose  6haim  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls, 
Which  first  betrays  and  then  controlit 


'TIS  true,  it  looks  at  distance 
But  if  we  do  approach,  • 

The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 
And  perish  at  a  touch ; 

It  being  than  in  fancy  less. 

And  we  expect  more  than  possen. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  doy'd. 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rivers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys 
Making  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  covet  pleasure  easily, 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  bs^ 

But  one  may  make  it  less ; 
Nay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  choose  ii| 
Twould  be  consum'd  by  fear  to  lose  it. 

What  art  thou,  then,  thou  winged  air. 
More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  I 

Whose  next  successor  is  d«pair, 
And  its  attendant  shame. 

Th'  experienc'd  prince  then  reason  had,^ 

Who  said  of  Pleasure—*  It  is  mad.' 

[A  CowUry  Life.'} 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country-life  appears, 
How  free  fn>m  tumult,  discontent. 

From  fl&ttexy  or  fears  1 

This  was  the  fixst  and  happiest  lifb, 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself, 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strift^ 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

'Twas  here  the  poets  were  inspii'd. 

Here  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brave  they  here  with  honour  fir'd. 

And  civilis'd  the  rude. 

That  golden  age  did  entertain 
^     No  passion  but  of  love : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 
Did  ne^r  their  fancies  move. 

Them  that  do  covet  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice : 
It  is  not  brave  to  be  possess'd 

Of  earth,  but  to  despise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  hence  our  peace  doth  flow; 

I  have  a  better  fate  than  kings. 
Because  I  think  it  wo. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  vwKg 

How  unconcem'd  am  1 1 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lower, 

Who  never  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenvied  walli^ 

I  think  not  on  the  state. 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  fisUi 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe ; 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true. 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  laugh. 

That  do  the  world  subdue  t 

JOHN  DBTDXir. 

John  Drtden,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  whose  masculine  satire  has  never  been 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northampton- 
shire,  in  August  1631.  His  father,  Erasmus  Driden 
[the  poet  first  spelled  the  name  with  a  y],  was  a 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  family,  long  estoblished 
in  Northamptonshire.    John  was  one  of  fourteen 
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CYCI/irJKIHA  OF 


oieas. 


cliililren.  Init  liP  wm  tlic  cl.k'St  son,  miil  intivwi  n 
gi>Kl  I'.JiK-ntii'n.  ltn>t  m  West  mil  ittur.  .-iml  iLflurniinls 
at  Trinity  t'ollt'gi'.  Canibriilip;.  Drjdun's  &n(  povlical 


M^it^ry^i, 


imvliirtioii  wan  a  im  (if  ■  lion.it  i"tiin7n"nn  tlic  <lin(li 
iif  I  ■'  iimv-pIL  irliioli  ])iBiws!i  n  ciTtiiin  Hik'hi'm  "f  slyli- 

I  >ii>l  vi.iiitfliationthatl'miiiiMHlfUtun-1-xit'Ili-nii'.  In 
■11  Wallcr'ii  piKiii  on  tlw  lanie  sulycct,  there  \t  mi- 

,    tiling  iiiuiil  ti>  nir)i  \sxvit  us  tlic  CiUnwiiiK. — 
lli>  (frniHlpiir  he  d.TirM  fn.in  lu-arni  iilniw, 

Fur  111'  WM  (Ttral  «rp  Furtiiuv  iiinilv  liim  no' 
AiM  mrn,  like  Tniim  that  rint  uiwiiist  iliv  kuii, 

Mu<le  him  but  grcftter  n-om,  not  invutvr  fpys. 
Nor  was  ha  like  lliouc  Btan  wliirb  •irily  rVxwt 
Wfani  tu  [Hilc  uiuriiivn  thpv  tlimna  portend ; 

;        Up  lia<l  hi*  i-ahnrr  influniiv,  alul  \as  mien 
lli'l  love  uiil  niajvi'ly  t>>;!Flht'r  liK>n<l. 
Wlien  miinaivli.v  wiu  rcstcnvil,  I>rj-ikii  wnit  ovi-r 
with  (lie  tuni-ful  thriinu  wliu  vtliMnKil  in  (.'linrlvt  II. 

;  lit'  Iml  ilimo  with  tlu>  iSirilnuiw  luiil  lii>  wnite  imvlli-iil 
BililrOKii  l»  tlu!  kiiiK  wmI  tbi-  Iiinl  rlintwclliir.  Tlu; 
anmicincntii  i>r  tlw  drunia  revinil  afti-r  thu  Itculura- 

'  tion,  ami  DrriU'n  bi-vaniL-  a  raniliduti;  fiir  tliratiiciil 
Uurela.    In  IfiKJ,  nml  tvii  fiilliiwinn  ycun,  lu;  pni- 

I    durcd    The    H'i'M  IhiVtml,    Tkr  Riral  iMJin,  bikI 

,  TIa  Mim  Kmprrar ;  tin-  kut  was  TLt7  BUI^11■fiIL 
Dryilcn'a  niuiK:  waa  mnr  iinugilcuinia ;  nnil  in  I DGJ 

,  he  mnrricil  the  Ijuly  I-Ui)iatiftli  Ilmranl,  iLtnfilitLT 
of  the  ICarl  iif  Ihrkahin-.  Tlic  niiitih  aiMol 
neillier  to  Iila  wtulih  nor  lila  IiiippiiicK!!.  niiil  the 
poet  nfttrwanls  rtvenw^  liinirelf  hy  eimstantly 
inTei([hin|t  nfcuiiial  niatrimoiiy.  U'Iil-ii  hU  wili' 
wiihed  to  bi-  a  iKxik.  that  liie  niiKlit  iiijiiy  niore 
of  111*  coiiipnny.  l)ryil<>n  ia  aaid  to  hare  ri'plieit. 
'Beau  nlniimai' tht-n,  my  ilciir.  that  I  may  chanjfv 
Tuu  onw  n-yenr,"  In  hia  Jiliiy  of  the  S/nninli  Friar, 
he  niuat  unimlilcly  Btatri,  that  'minian  wa»  niiiiU' 
tVom  the  dni»  aii<l  roTUsc  of  a  man  i'  upon  which 
hip  antnfconiiil,  Jeri-my  Colliur,  rcinarkii.  with  ■onie 
hnnunr  anil  aiiiartnciui. '  I  ilid  luit  know  before  that 
ft  man'*  dmaa  lay  in  liia  riln ;  I  helli'Tu  it  ■miKitinu-s 
Ilea  hSglu-r.'  All  llryihir*  i4uv«  are  ninTki-d  with 
liif  ntioiisiieHEi,  that  vice  of  tht  aB<>.  whi.-li  hf  fottenil. 
latbcr  tlian  attumpted  tu  vlieek.    In  1GG7  hu  puh- 


Ilshi-d  a  lonj;  piK-m,  iilnau  JIfinifti/i'v,  bcinj:  an  aeroont  ' 
.rf  tho  i-vtiilj  of  the  year  I6n6.  llic  ilyle  and  vcrd-  I 
Hcaliiin  aU'iii  tu  hare  tiera  ropicd  fhim  iJarvnant; 
hut  l>iydvii**  (liiTC  fully  nutained  hia  reputatiiin.  .1 
AIkhK  tliv  mme  tinte  tie  wrute  an  Eiaag  u»  Ittamatk 
I'wuii,  in  which  he  vindieate*  the  m*  of  rhyme  in  ' 
Inwedy.  The  atyle  of  tiis  prma  wat  eaay,  natural 
and  Kracpfiil.  Tie  poet  now  andertoiik  tu  write  fur  |; 
till'  kini;'"  plnyen  nii  leal  than  three  plnyi  a  year. 
Bit  whieil  lie  was  to  rei-eive  une  sliare  and  a  quarter 
in  iIk-  proflti  of  the  theatre,  aaiil  to  ba  ahout  XSOO  , 
per  annum.  He  was  afterwnnla  made  pix.-l-lanii;Bl«  ' 
and  royal  hiituriov'raphi'r,  with  n  mlarr  uf  ZtM. 
TiieiH'  wiTC  [,-Miil  day*  i  bat  they  did  not  Innt.  I^y- 
di-n.  however,  went  un  maiiufncturin);  lii*  rliyiuinf 
pliivi,  in  aei-ordaiii-e  with  tliu  vilinttil  Kn-neli  tame 
wliit'h  then  iirevnili'd.  He  pit  invfilved  in  ri>ntn>- 
rerKii>:t  and  iiuarreli,  rlik-fly  at  the  initi;.-atiou  of 
lliH-hcater,  whoK't  up  a  wretehnl  rhyniater,  Klkanah 
Sellk-.  inii)>|ii«itiiin  toIlri'delL  The  |.-niit  )<ont  wa* 
al'xi  auii'vi^imv  ridii'uh'd  hy  Bueklii;il>:im  in  hi* 
'  Jtvhi-nrMit.*  In  \t.f\,  Iiij-tk-n  pulilif>hed  the  *atire 
id*  Alaahmt  ami  Ariibailul,  written  in  tW  ityle  nf  a 
mTiplnrjlnumitife,  thennmciaitilritnutioiiiof  tct> 
Hitiaitt'ii  in  tlie  IhiIv  text  Iietng  njiplkil  tu  ibn*e  tiin- 
ti'MiiairnriLii.  to  whiini  the  antluir  nnsicned  idnivi  ia 
hi4  iiH'iii.  1'hc  Duke  of  Monmciiith  wus  Al-xaloDi, 
and  the  Karl  of  SbiLftobiirr  Acliilopht-1 ;  whik:  the 
Diilcc  iif  li lick iutili-'im  wan  drawn  ntidtTtlierbaiM'tcr 
iif  Ziinri.  Till-  nuccewi  of  lliin  hiild  jHtlitienl  Mtin.'— 
the  miiiit  vi)!onniR  aiid  ehwik-,  the  nnat  tiiiuly  vei^ 
fle<l,  THTiiil,  and  livautlful,  whk-h  tlie  KtiRtifk  lan- 
{[uagu  can  iNHut — waanlnKwtnnpiucctk'nteil.  DrydcB 
wna  now  plaicfd  alKivr  all  lii*  pia-lkvl  contomporarlv*. 
Sliiirilv  iifti-rwiird:!.  lie  eontiniuil  (he  feelint;  optirat 
Shani'Htinn-  in  a  poem  cutk-d  7^  .VrJal,  a  Salht 
ajiaaul  SnlltiiiH.  Tlw  attaekR  of  a  rival  pnot,  Sliiid- 
well,  drew  another  Ti)>oruiu  aatire  from  I>ry>kn, 
JUae-FlrciiiBe.  A  Mi-oiid  part  of  '  A  Iwnkmi'  nud 
AehitoplKl'  waa  publUlHil  in  liiM.  hut  the  twdv  of 
the  poem  wn*  wrill<  ii  hy  Nabum  Tale.  l)ry.k-nr-(4)> 
trihutod  aUiut  two  hundred  tinea,  cimtaiiiinu  hUbly- 
wnntght  ebitrnetera  of  Settle  and  Stia-lwfll.  uihWt 
tlioiianienifDia'icand  (>).'.  'lllii  aiitapuiistf,' mt* 
Siiitt,  'caiiK  on  with  itiRnlte  leal  and  futy,  di*- 
chiiTKiil  ibi'lr  ill-ninieil  Idowa  on  every  tiiW,  and  ex- 
hausteil  thi-ir  iitn-n|;lh  in  viiJent  anil  inelTiv(ual 
rajie  i  Init  ttie  keen  luid  (renehaiil  bhvW  uf  Drydtin 
never  niakea  a  thnint  In  vain,  and  never  ktrike<  hut 
at  a  vnhieriiMe  jaiini.'  In  the  *anic  yrar  waii  ]iub- 
lishiil  llryik-n'*  Hiiiipo  Ijtiri,  a  pncm  written  ti>  it- 
feuil  the  ehiireh  of  kiiKland  nfnuiiat  Ihu  diuentw^ 
yi'(  evlnctnic  a  M>-p(ii-ulapiTit  with  n'ganl  to  rcvtulei 
reliKion.  Tlie  iqieniiig  uf  tlu*  poem  i«  *]]iguhirif 
aiilemn  and  nwjende — 
Dim  an  tlie  lionow'd  bcaniii  of  moon  and  ataia 
T'l  tinielv,  Ki-arv",  waiiderin-  traveller*. 
Is  Itvav^i  t'l  (he  ii-iiil  i  and  af  nii  hieh 
Tlowi.  r-.lliiifr  firea  Jim-over  \mt  the  Ay, 

Wa»  icii't,  imt  t..  a,<iire  ).iir'd,.iil.ifui'^'v,^ 


So  dien,  and  tn  di-unlvpyi,  hi  HupeniatutsI  lipbt. 
Di^-diii'*  diiiilita  alnut  teli|iion  wm;  ninn  £i[rikd    ' 
liy  hii  (inilir.'u-ini;  the  Human  Catholk-  faltk    ^Mi*•  I 
lltil  or  t>veqHiwtTe<l  by  ttiu  )inii)iei't  uf  an  infallil4e 
iniide,  lie  closiil  iii  with  the  euurt  (if  Jamea  IL.  and 
Ithidly  oxeluiiiu'd—  I 

tiniHl  lifi:  be  now  my  lank— my  dmibt*  an  done.      ;i 
His  eliniit,'e  <if  nlipiiin  linppeniiijt  at  a  time  when  il  1 
auittdhii  Inlereals  tobeeuuicaCathulic,  waa  liwkvd 
3«a 
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dth  impicion.     The  candour  cTinrwl  by  Dr    Virujl  excdi  in  tendemcti  wid  in  Bcatm  and  ler.   _ 
«  on  tliii  lubjecl,  nnd  llie  iiutk'nt  inquiry  of   dignity'    Tliii  iaburiou*  niiilcrtakini;  Ijrouiiiit  the 
ilterSrott,  have  Mttloi  thf  point,    Wemny    port  tiumof  ttbiint  Xiaiw.    llii  publiiher,  Tonwn, 
the  fill  of  the  grenl  poet  but  Iiis  coiuluct  1*    endcavoon-d  in  vain  to  get  the  jmt  to  inscribe  tite 
riy  open  to  the  vhnrgu  of  sordid  nnd  iinprin-    tnmiUtion  to  King  William,  and,  failing  in  tliii,  be 
■elflslineu.    He  brought  up  his  bnid;^'  "ul 
1  hi(  Tww  belief,    Tho  flrlt  public  fnut»  of 
i'(  chanFie  nf  cr^ed  were  Us  allcKorical  poem 
7n>J  and  Panl/itr,  in  which  the  nmin  arKument 
Ronum  uliuruli,  all  that  has  or  can  be  *nid 
dition  and  authority,  ii  fully  atatLd.    '  Tlic 
the  Hind  and  i'antlier,'  aaya  ItalLam,  'la 
leedT,  and  iik-aannt  I  the  rcainiiini;  U  atmii!- 
idminihly  cLiie  aiut  Mronfc,  it  ii  the  energy 
met  in  verse'    The  Hind  U  tliv  churuli  of 
tlie  Panther  the  churcii  of  Kntilanl.  while 
lepenik'nta,  Qnakeni,  Anabnptiots,  and  other 
rereiiri'wntfrdasbenrK.han.-!!,  bonn,  &c.   Tlio 
iita  ore  atronifly  but  cuarwly  varidtured — 
aii;:hty  than  thp  rest,  the  wolfi-Ji  mre 
■,  with  bcllv  j-rninl  nnd  fiiiiii--h'd  taix — 
wax  to  deform'd  a  bcnit  vf  Knu-e. 
^  tail  biitwiiit  hit  Irp  Lu  wwits, 
laup'd  fur  nhaiue,  but  liii  rough  creit  he  rcir^, 
icu  up  his  picileititiatliig  can. 
iloquy  and  censure  wliitli  Dryden's  ebangc  of 
1  entailed  upon  iiini,   is  glniiced  at  in  tlie 
init  I'anthcr,  with  more  dupth  of  ivcling  than 
lily  evinced — 

hereafter  miirt  be  pnrcha<'J  here 
OH  of  all  th.1t  inortali'  hold  sn  dcnr, 
•eleotne  iiifiimy  aiid  piihlir-  shnnic, 
st,  a  lun>;  fuvm-ll  t<>  nortaiv  fame! 

d  with  ca«,  but,  'ih,  Low  liBrrllv  tried  BiirlcfjA  Houw. 

ghty  "oul*  to  human  hiiU'iiir  Hid  !  whmiiiiito(thelruBt.tlimof  Tlrjil  «*«i»eutrf. 

>c«ivul«ivuiiangii  of  B^iniiiziiis  pride!  took  rare  to  niiike  the  wi|[mver  'niriiriivnle  the  note 

thrn,  thuu  rebel,  iiciir  nmte  t-i  rise,  of  ^Cncas  in  the  pliitca,  iiilii  a  nufficient  rcwmblanca 

tat  ihnu  did'rt,  and  diwt  m  di-arly  prire,  <>r  the  linnlcLiI  pruniimtury  iif  tin-  Dtlivcn-r'i  ciiuntc- 

iiM,  that  darliiip  fame,  make  that  thy  Micrifiee !    nance.'    Tlie  inimortxl '  Idc  til  St  ri-ciliu,  oinuiionly 
thing  tli-in  hu«  piven ;  ihiit  adit  thy  tears  cnlliii  Aleznadtr't  t'ead,  wan  lJr]'di'ii's  neat  wurk ; 

tmg  race  of  uiin-wtitiii;;  ycun  :  „k\  jt  is  the  hiAiitt  uiid  nuut  imniiiiintivi-  of  all  hii 

thiii^  yet,  yet  all  thou  hi»t  to  pivc ;  cunipnuitiun*.    '  Kn  one  lias  iver  quiililii.'d  liii  ad- 

dd  thone  may-be  jror*  thou  liB«t  to  live  i  uiinition  of  this  noble  imeiii."    In  16311  I>r\-den  pnb- 

thin;{  still  i  tht-n  iH-.r  and  iiakcl  mine ;  u>hud  hi*  fuUv.  73tW  venva,  nmru  or  kna.  at  the 

ithcr  will  rcolw  Ins  uiiilirift  boiii*,  ciHitnct with  Toiinon  bi-ara,  belnft  n  purtiiil  ileliverr 

rblutSaTi'rtirVbUiiid  ditrhargctbu  mighty  mm.  to  ai-nmnt  of  ItMIlK)  vcnti.  wliicli  lie  aisni'd  to  flir- 
l  prevlonslv.  In  the  sanw  pn-m.  nlliMlcl  to  the  ">•'"  ^  the  turn  of  330  jnilnen*,  to  \k  mad*-  tip  to 
t  (f  anciiiit  witnuis,'  or  tradition,  nlilch  hail  dCSW  upon ]niMicBliim  of  itKiimd  iilllioti.  I1w tuet 
private  niuiun ;  nnd  liio  frelinui  vmro  *a«  "o*  i"  ''1'  sixty-eiclith  i-car,  liut  hi*  (lirry  wu 
^  brittlitiT  and  nuiTo  pniliflc  tlinn  ever;  it  was  like  a 

„  ,    .  ..  . ,  brillinnt  stintet,  or  a  rirer  that  expamls  In  hreodlh, 

r -.-  ,         .    ■  "*"  "l""'  "*??  f;""'"'*  and  f,«lliM..«  a  whU'r  tract  .tf  ronntrv.  trc  it  is  llna% 

lOBjudgmcnt-  an  uiicmiic  pui.lc  !  enpnlfisl  in  (he  octtin.    The  'Fid.lw'  are  imitatiom 

mm  IS  'l"'fcnt«  'f.th  ai-vK.  of  iigiit,  ,j  Ihnfaccio  n»d  t'liauccr,  and  nlli.r.1  the  Bnrat  spe- 

'  t^nl^     .'k"*^i.      '"■      r  1  '■■"™""  "'  "n-lM'""  l"»I'Py  ver»lH™ti,«.    Ko  iia^ 

ISf  \l  fcilh™  ikfn  Vhv JIf '^™,1=  I .  ti  ve.iH*nw  In  the  longunge  have  bi.-.-n  nmrv  grncrally 

an*  no  farther  than  thj«lfttTCald;  ^„,ij^  or  read.    They  slicd  a  |:U,r^- .m  the  laS 

^I^ILT™  ^i^I^M  wi^w  Ji^,  .Wr«.      '^  «ub«;rl,ition  was  ,i,a.!e  ft*  a  puWit-  fumril ,  u>d 
E^.S,w  iTv  ™..Uri..rf^-^  '"»  "'"'"""^  "^^  btinBendmlnK.'l,  and  lyi««  in  state 

Mti'&t-?an!rl!i?.XSS^asEon..    t^.cl™d^-s.wereintem^witb  great  po.upin  West- 

™  ?-T«irw  n"un."uri  wn"  '"^'  iiryiXva  has  been  very  fortunate  In  his  critics,  an- 

..  ivl  -I ._  I  1-. ,..:. .  ii.„  -hi 1  notatoii,  and  hiiigrsphenL    His  life  hy  Johnson  is 

M  the  gloT,  and  b.  ...me  the  .h.me !  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^S    V^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  J^^  _^^^  ^ 

Rernlnlton  in  ICOS  deprived  Drydon  of  his  discriminiitlngofallthu  '  Lives  of  the  I'octs.'  Malima 
of  laureate.  But  the  want  of  independent  rullcctud  and  editeil  his  essays  and  other  pnitewrit- 
I  atems  only  to  have  stimulated  his  facultli!*,  ings;  ondSirWoltiirSnitt  wRikraniliioaslifeof  the 
I  latter  unendowed  yean  produced  the  noblest  poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  tlie 
works.  Betides  sevLTol  Illay^  he  now  pave  to  whole  eitcTuling  to  eighteen  voluniua. 
fid  renions  of  Juvennl  and  I'.'miua,  and — a  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  print  the  works  of 
lightier  task — a  transLitioii  of  Virgil.  Tlic  some  of  our  i>oets  in  the  order  in  wliii'h  they  were 
it  considered  the  ti^ait  liuppyof  all  his  gn^  ,  written,notatBrrungeilandpublislu-dl<y(lK'nw.'lvesb 
Dryden  was  defiuicnt  in  sensibility,  while  I  GiwpeiMtdBanu  have  been  predated  In  this  sliape. 


ud  over  prirat< 
y  estitud- 
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Beggared  bjr  fools,  whom  ttill  he  foand  too  late, 
He  hud  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate ; 
He  laughM  himself  from  court,  then  pought  relief 
.By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne*er  be  chief; 
F?r,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel : 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

lShii^finbury*i  Addreu  to  MonmaiUh,} 
[From  the  mn«k] 


Aaspieions  prince,  at  whose  nativity 

Some  royal  planet  rul'd  the  southern  slcy. 

Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire, 

Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire ; 

Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 

Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  prorois'd  land ; 

Whose  dawning  day  in  eveiy  distant  age 

Has  exercis'd  the  sacred  prophet's  rage : 

The  people's  prayer,  the  glau  diviner^s  theme. 

The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's  dreuni 

Thee,  sariour,  thee,  the  natiou*8  rows  confess, 

And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless  : 

Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name  : 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detam. 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  xeign ; 

Content  ingloriou.sly  to  pass  thy  days, 

Like  one  of  Virtue's  fools,  that  feed  on  praise ; 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bri^t. 

Grow  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight ; 

Beliere  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  bis 

Or  gathered  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 

Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 

Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate ; 

Whose  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill 

(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will), 

Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent. 

And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 

But  if  unseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind. 

And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 

Now,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  prize, 

And  spreads  her  locks  before  you  as  she  flies ! 

Had  thus  old  David,  from  whose  loins  you  spring, 

Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  be  king. 

At  Oath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 

And  heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain. 

Let  his  successful  youth  your  hopes  engage. 

But  shun  th'  example  of  declining  ase ; 

Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies. 

The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapours  rise. 

He  is  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand, 

The  joyful  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land. 

Covering  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand ! 

Af<te-Flecknoe. 

[The  design  of  this  poem  Is  the  sublime  of  pwnoinsi  satire. 
The  leading  idea  b  to  repreaent  the  solenm  inauguration  of  one 
inferior  poet  as  the  euocenor  of  another  In  the  monarchy  of 
nonsense.  The  title  inrolvee  this  idea  with  a  happy  reference 
to  the  nation  of  the  resigning  sovereign— Mac,  in  Celtic,  being 
son.] 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Flecknoei  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  govern 'd  long; 
In  prose  and  verse  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Through  aU  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  abeolute. 
This  a^ed  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peaee. 
And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 
Worn  out  with  bus'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state ; 

>  RIehard  Flecknoe,  an  Irish  Roman  Cattiolie  prisal,  and  a 
well-known  hacknejed  poetastsr  of  the  day. 


And  pond'ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  'Tis  resolved ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 
Shadwell,!  alone,  mv  perfect  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dulness  m>m  his  tender  years: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he. 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence  ; 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  ShadweU's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray ; 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  uiK>n  the  day. 
Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design 'd  for  thoughtless  majesty : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  pliun, 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee. 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  I 
Ev'n  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way ; 
And,  coaxeely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  1  whilom  strung, 
When  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sune. 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day. 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
With  well-tim'd  oars,  before  the  royal  barge, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  cha^  ; 
And,  big  with  hvmn,  commander  of  a  host. 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  ahove^ 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar : 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  alonff. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  thrashing  huid. 
St  Andre's  feet^  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme  :> 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel ; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautolo^  they  fell, 
That,  pale  with  envy,  Smgleton^  fonwore 
The  lute  and  swtnd,  which  he  in  triumph  bore. 
And  vow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more. 

Here  stopp'd  the  good  old  sire,  aiid  wept  for  Joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
rihe  fair  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nursexy  erects  its  head. 
Where   queens   are   form'd,   and   future   heroei 

bred ; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  ciy. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  tiy. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanish'd  minds ; 

>  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dramatic  author,  was  a  rival  of 
I>iyd«i*e  both  In  politics  and  poetry.  His  eoenoA  of  low  comedy 
evince  considerable  talent  in  the  style  of  Ben  Jonaon,  whom 
he  alao  resembled  In  his  perKm  and  hablla 

*  A  faehionable  dancing-master. 

'  Psyche  was  the  name  of  one  of  Shadweirs  operas. 

*  An  actor  in  operas,  calebnted  fbr  his  peffonnanoe  of  Tid- 
lerina  in  Davcnaat's  *  Siege  of  Rhodaa* 
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Pup'  iIiimIk"-  ili«*  -«;l'!irl'{iii  luu-f  a!!'M«l">, 
Ainl  Pill  I'  ir  wa.i::^'  l.r.nnl*-'  var  with  w-ir'!-*. 
Hi-n*  !■  i«.''kii«':\  .1"  a  j>;:.<v  T<.  taiiM"  w«!!-kii«  wii, 
AiiiMti'i;>i\  tiviuii'tl  lii-  >i.a«h\«ir«!  thr  lu- : 
F«r  H!.»  i«'iit  lKkk«r  ]'i-..]i!:» -i».«l,  l«.ii«_  >:in'r. 
That  ill  ihi^  I'ih-  Au  i.M  n;:.ii  a  )!.".>ht\  j>r;i;ce, 
Il«ni  f'-r  u  ••'"•ui'L'e  "f  wit,  ainl  tl.ul  «•!*  -iis-i- ; 
T'»  wh«»i:i  tn:»'  'li;'.!;""*  -h'-nl'l  •^-'iia*  P-vi  ht-s  ''vc; 
IW.t  \\<'ri'N  ••t'i:i>fi»  tV-  !i»  h:^  \ku  *].'  :i'.il  tN-w  ; 
Hui::"ri«t«»  ai.«i  h;« •,■■■«! it*"  it  -'.:•  mM  |r<  •iuic; 
Wht:i"  ll.ivr.)'  !.ii  t:ii!:ii:r«,  j-.'.il  ti'.?  «^  >•(  W'.iu*.- 
N'-'W  « T.ijMi^.-  r.;i.:i'  ha'l  j'..Mi-ii'<l  thf  r«.:.«'Wn 
Of  ."^hifiv.!  1".''.  •••■:..i..ir:«  is  tLi-  i:_h  lh«*  t«'Wi!. 
H*.".:-''.!  hy  r»  j  •  't  •  t  I'ai  :«■.  i!.i-  i..ii".'  !.*  ii.».Jt, 
I'r.-:.i  IP  ar  \*'.'\  Ilil'..  a-.p!  'r.uvi.:  \V..*. '.':.::  Strv«.t; 
N«»  l'»;»:ai:  r;iri  t  r«  «>!•:•  a-l  i:.' it..:  •  .  .j-I  v.av, 
K»it  xatt'-iM  i:\,'^  "  •  f  i....J._u  !  j.'-'t^i.iN  :      *        * 
Pi:'ik'<l  •:  i5l  :•••?•*  J"-:-  \ >••■'.  ••:.  ■'•.■  •■•1  !•:• ;  arM, 
An«l  Hi'sii!  _':..a!.'  wa-  »-.ii  t.i".:.  "i  i'..'.-  ^'\n:-\. 
The  ];••;;:;.  j.sij.'-'f  i:;  "  ::•  -'x  aj  j--.tr'  1, 
llii'h  on  a  ;l.!i-  ••  ..:  }..»  ■  ••.!,  I.jl-  •  .:«■  r.  .'.r*'!. 
At  hi-  ii;:!.t  Ka:..i  ■  i.r  y.     ■..■•  A-  ■.■.;.!..-  *:.t, 
Hii:,i-\  .il...;-  ».,  I ...  ,1'  "I  j  '.'.'..<■:  ■  :'  :'..*  -'a'l  ; 
Hi>  I. .■■••«•  i!ii.  k  !■•_-,  :::«:■  .:l  <  r_l-:'.«'.  L'la-*'*, 

Aini  hii:iV«  :•'  'I  .li< -^  I''>''1  •'■'  '•-''!  J'J-  t«'-''-- 

A<  iiaiiMti.il  'i;-;  t-.  lli-;  .i!;ir*  •■■im-, 

Swt.rii  \>\  !.!'•  -■■<-  a  i-.-ital  !■■••  '."  lJ":.:c, 

So  Si.a'lwiU  .-'.v.  i'-,  1.'  V  -"h-  iM  h'>  \'W  l-.-  vain. 

That  h«-,  till  .i'-.itli,  v.-.i-  'lul:!'  -.-  v.-ii.M  i-.-iii.iain  ; 

AjpI,  ill  hi-  fail.'.:'-  i":j":.f.  a:  -l  n  alr'.i*-  ■!«  !\  ::«*i*. 

Nc'«r  t'.  l.;'.\<'  I'l  :i-«'  \\i',:i  Wit.  i:"r  trii'.-"  with  >cii-«\ 

Th"  k::._'  hii::>:lt"  th'.'  "U"':*  1  u::t'i  :!i  i:i.i'l«*, 

A>  klsi.'  hv  .  1!:« .  .  all'!  a*"  i-ri'-.-t  l-v  t:a«lc. 

In  hi"  •'ijii-i<T  l..iii<l,  in-tia-l  <f  la'.l, 

H«'  |»'ia«'f«l  a  ii.i.ht;.  i.:i  ,'  «.!' j"'tii.t  alv  ; 

*  Lo\«.'*-  l\ii.L''l«':.i"''  t-  hi-  li-'iit  h«-  «li<l  cnvi'V 

At  •  ii'.'p  hi.'  "O  j'trt-  ai.il  hi"  r  j:<.'  ■•!"  "Way  ; 

Wh«  m;  ii.htti'i;>  I'-rt-  tho  jiris.f.'  liaii  j-raoti-M   vniiiiL', 

A:i«l  tV.iiM  wl.-".'  I-  il.-  ri«<.:.i'tl  l'-\fh«-  •.i-nii.:;: 

Hi-  loiiH'!i'>  '.a-t  with  I-I'ii'"  \vi  p"  •''ii-j-n.a'l, 

That,  i.tfl-i.iij.  «•  ••!  iM  it»  I-.  i.Miiati'  hi-  hr.nl. 

Ju-l  al  thi-  j  ■  ii.t  •■i'timv,  i:"  la'iic  ip-t  li«-, 

(»n  hi?  hi":  l);»inl  t^thv  ri". ':r:..l  ••wl-  lii.l  l!y. 

I*<i  !.'•  la'ilu',  'li-  -u;i_',  \>y  Ti:>ir'-  hr«  «■';, 

Piv-au'-'  •  J  -way  fi'-ni  fwii'v-ix  Miltiit;- t-'k. 

Th' a-li.iiii:  l'  t:,:*'  iij  hii«l  a>*<-laiiia:i<<i.>  i.iako, 

A:i«l  '  i!.«'i.-  ■  i'  Iii-  i:;ti:iv  tii:i>i:'.   tak*-. 

The  l":i»   th«  I.  .-!..■■■!;  thf  h^  ;'<ur-  <  I"  hi-  hfa«l, 

Aii'l  ii'ii  lii-  111.'.;-  «hii:.i'-  t-f  l>h!i^  !-.•:»  -he«l 

Full  ••ii  tl'.f  lili..!  vli.lin.—  :   I'.i.;:  h«'  .-li  «".!, 

lU'peliiij  U'  i  I  lii-  h:-\a-t  tho  la-.'iii;.'  -^-A  ; 

At  hi.utii  !  '.r-t  out  in  il^i-  iir..j.htiio  ia«i-.'il  : 

•  H«a\'ii  hit—  5ii_\  »<.n.  iV.'ia  lr«'.aii'l  let  him  rcig'i, 
Tti  tar  I»aiha<l<«i'^  ( :i  ih-.-  wt-tf.n  iiiain  ; 
CHhi-  «i"i:!"ii.i'H  :,.ii\  M"  tn-l  Ih-  k'l'-wn, 
An«l  irnai'-r  thaii  hi-  t'alh- 1'-  l*-  hi-*  thniie; 
ItfVi-ml  [.-'m'-  Kiii.:«l';:i  h-t  him  -tretrli  hi-  j«cn  I* 
lie  i'a«>'«l ;  a:il  all  ihv  jk-  |«h'  rrii'*!.  Amen. 
Then  thn-  «-«iiiiiiiiuil  he  :  *  My  .<!  n,  a<lvanee 
Still  in  new  iiiij-U'leiioc,  mw  i.'Horance. 
SueeO'i'*  ht  ♦»th«  IS  t«at*h  ;  hani  tl;«.ii,  fn.ni  n»c, 
Pani''.  witlu-iit  hirih,  aii«l  iVujth—  imlu-trv. 
Let  Virtu- •.-«.'-  in  inr  v.ar-  1«"  writ  ; 
Yet  n<-t  ««i,j-  tl:«'Mirht  a«-eij-i-  thy  t-'il  <>f  wit. 
Let  L'l-nile  (M«.r_'i-  in  triiimj'h  tpa«l  tin*  slairo, 
Make  l><>iiiiiunt  iH-iray,  ai:«l  L««vc  it  ra;:** ; 
I^t  Cully,  ("<H-kwi.i..I,  ri.i-lii.L'.*' ehariii  the  j»It, 
An«l,  in  tin  ir  1«'I!\,  -Ji-'W  th«*  writir'.-  wit. 
Yet  ^till  lh\  f«'"l«.  >hali  -taml  in  thv  ih-fcucc, 
Alul  ju-tiiy  their  auth«.rV  want  of  j-en^c. 

'  A  wi'II  known  jMin«.t«.T. 

*  (h.ir.u  f«r-  in  .-ii;i«!'A  i  li'-  «!r.im{H.      •"'  A  dramatic  puMi.-her. 

**  |.«i-.i*s  Kin-.'<!-MU*  it  tlif  nuxne  of  u  iia<«tural  Jrunia  l«y 
Ricli.iid  V\'  t  kn'H>. 

'•  C'lianutf  r-*  in  ;^ir  Giorgc  Kthercgv's  '  Man  of  McmIc,*  and 
'  Love  in  a  Tub.* 


Let  Vm  l»e  all  by  thy  own  iikhIcI  made 

<  m' «lu!i.i->  anil  ile-irf  no  forci;.ni  aiJ  ; 

'lliat  ihev  t«»  future  aiie^  inav  Ik;  knovni, 

N».t  O'pic*  drawn,  1-ut  ir'Mie  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  ht  thy  men  if  w it,  too,  l»c  the  Mime, 

All  full  <»\  thee,  and  ditTrii.^r  but  in  name. 

Hut  ht  !iu  alien  .'^edley  intcr]Mi>e, 

Tu  hipl  with  wit  thy  hunirry  K]«-e.m  prc»se.' 

An«l,  wluii  ful-e  tl-wir-'  i-t  rhet'ric  tb«^»n  wouldst  cullf 

Tru-t  natuR',  do  n«.t  labour  to  W  dull ; 

Hut  wiit'-  thy  bc-t,  anil  t>-]i;  ur.d,  in  each  line, 

>ir  r«r:;iar>  «. lat^ry  will  be  thine  : 

.*^;r  l'"nii.il.  th  ■'.:_h  un-«-u»ht,  attend-*  thy  quill. 

And  d«-»  -  thy  n«rth«-ni  d.  «lieati'«n*  till. 

N«  r  b  t  tal-e  friiii'N  -tdine  thy  n/ind  to  fjkime^ 

H\  arr-'jatinj  .b-n-  .it'-  h<»-iilo  luiine. 

I.rt  father  rbckiM  ••  lire  thy  nsind  with  praiM, 

A:id  UT.eb'  ( »:.'bb\  thv  enw  rai-e. 

•  •  •  ■ 

Th-'i  art  n;y  bb.«d,  whm-  .b.n-«-n  ha*  no  part: 
What  -h.ip-  have  \w  in  iiafiri-  ff  in  art  ! 
Whue  did  hi-  wit  "i.  Icainiiicr  fix  a  brand, 
Aid  rail  at  arr-  he  "!.!  in't  rii;tlc'.--tand  ? 
NVheiv  madv  he  1"\«'  in  P:i:i«v  Nirandt-r''.  vtin, 
( ir  -writ  the  du-t  ii.  P-\i'1k-'"!  he.iublp  -train! 
Wh«!i  did  hi-  i:;i!-i'  tV«  lu  l"'l«  t«'hvr  -iH::e-  j  i:rl<.-in, 
A-  ll.fU  wh--b*  III  ln-n-.**.'  d-t  traii?fu-e  tu  thine! 
lle.t  -<•  traii-t'u-'d  a-  "ii  aiil  w;.?«r-  lb«w  ; 
Hi-  aiwa\-  ibiat-  al-.vf.  tliJTsi'  -ink-  l»el«w. 
rhi-«  i-  thy  ]'r«  \i!i«"e,  thi*  thy  w.-.ndr<.»«!-  way, 
Ni-w-  hunpiur-  to  in-.ei.t  lor  •ad i  new  jday : 
Thi'<  i-  that  b..;«-i<d  bia-  "f  thy  mind, 
Iiv  whi''h  •■ni-  wa\  t'»  liulin--  "ti-  i:.«.-lln*«l ; 
Whieli  n.a\<>  thv  writis:_"'  b-an  •■n  'Tp.-  -i  le  ?t;lL 
And.  in  .-ill  iha!!.:.-.  that  wav  bcn»ls  thv  will, 

ft  w 

N'-r  Ifi  thv  mo-.-ntaindM-lIv  n.ak«'  i.rettnce 

y  M'  liki-i.r—  ;  thijic'-  a  tyn.pany  "f  -vtise. 

\  ti;n  i.f  man  in  thy  lar.r  bi.lk  i«i  writ  ; 

r»i!t  >uri*  th'u'rt  but  a  kilderkin  «.f  wit. 

Lik«"  mii'p.  thy  :.vnt!e  numbepi  frebly  creep; 

'ihy  tia.:ie  i.iu-e  Live-  .-iiiib-:  th\  e'-r-i«',  sUop. 

With  whatt  Vr  !..ill  thi  u  M'tt*-t  th\^t.•If  tu  write. 

Thy  in«l!i."n-i\e  ^atiri'-  nt-viT  bite. 

In  thy  f»bni'>'.i-  hi-.irt.  tb.oujh  ^enom  lie?. 

It  tb  p.-  but  t"urh  thy  Iri^h  j-eii.  aiid  ilie<. 

Thy  L'*niu-  e.tlN  ih«'«'  nv«i  i'>  j»uri'ha««e  fame 

In  k«  •-■n  IaJisb;i>,  but  mlbl  Aiiai.nim. 

I.»a\e  wTiiiiii  I'lay.  and  eh«K--r  f.-r  thy  comxn.ind 

S'-iiii*  p<ae«.fiil  |ip'\ii;ep  in  Aer«Mii*  land. 

Thi-ro  th"ii  ma\'-t  win::- di-^j-lay.  aiid  altars  raise, 

An«l  t"rtun'  •  iie  po«.r  w«»rd  tin  th<n:-and  ways. 

Hr,  if  th'«ii  w<inld-t  thy  «lltl"n'tit  tab.-nt'^  !«uil, 

St  thy  twn  "i'*!...'-.  and  -inc  them  to  thy  lute.* 

lie  >aid  :  but  hi-  la-t  w»ird''  were  >earecly  heard; 
l'*«>r  Hruee  and  L«'ni:%il  had  a  tnip  jutpar'd  ;- 
Ai.d  d'Wii  tliry  M'lit  lh«'  yet  dt«la;mi:.j:  l)«ird. 
>inkin.L',  he  b  ft  Id'*  druivet  n  be  bvhind, 
Honie  i!i»warN  by  a  -ubii-rraman  wind. 
The  niaiitle  fell  t»»  the  yiuniL'  j'P']»het*-  part. 
With  dt'uble  i-.»rtit»u  of  hi'*  falhcrV  art. 

The  IlimI  aiuJ  PayJltr. 

A  niilk-white  hind,  immortal  and  UT:c}iaiic*d» 
r«'d  on  thf  lawn-,  and  in  the  f'-rc-t  rang'd ; 
Without,  i:n-]'Otted  :  i:in<>rent,  within  ; 
.*^he  fear'd  nu  ilaiiirrr,  f«<r  she  kn«  w  no  .*in : 
Yrt  ha«l  she  «»lf  Uen  ehiL^M  with  horn*  and  hound^f 
And  SeMhian  .'•haft>,  and  manv  winired  wound* 
AimM  al  her  heart ;  wa-*  uften  f«»reM  t«"  fly. 
And  doum'd  tu  death,  thuu^di  fated  not  tu  die. 

I  Sir  f'luirh-s  i^i-«lU>y  wa<  underHtii«Nl  to  have  a:»*isted  Shad* 
Will  in  hi-*  play  of  •  I-^pMim  WflK* 

»  Twu  «.f  ihi- « Itaract.r-  in  Sl.adwvll'4  •  Vlrtut*so,*  whopla.v> 
trick  on  >ir  Knrniai  Trifle  by  n.cuns  of  a  trnp-dinir.  ThecoB- 
cliiMon  lif  ])r>drn'»  Mitire.  ait  well  us  the  gifM>niI  <lcufii  9i  thi 
poem,  «as  cluMrly  co|>ii<d  by  Vo^m  in  hi»  Diuiciad. 
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PaDtine  and  pensire,  now  ihe  ranged  alone. 
And  wandered  in  the  kinffdonu  onoe  her  own ; 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  roitnun'd 
By  soTcreign  power,  her  company  di«dain*d, 
Grinn'd  as  they  pass'd,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Oare  gloomy  eigne  of  secret  enmity. 
Tie  true  she  bounded  hy,  and  tripp'd  so  light, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight : 
For  truth  has  such  a  fiice  and  such  a  mien. 

As  to  be  lor'd,  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

•  *  « 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind ; 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash'd  away. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  1 
How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  diride  the  frailty  ih>m  the  friend  t 
Her  &ults  and  Tirtues  he  so  mix'd,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemnM  nor  wholly  free; 
Then  like  her  injur'd  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estrang'd  in  part. 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart : 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  lublf  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  wilL 
If^  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report, 
lliere  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaTen,  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 
Who  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  poifl'd,  so  gently,  she  descends  from  high. 
It  seems  a  sou  dismission  from  the  sky. 

[The  Swallow,^ 
[Fiom  the  nine.} 

The  swallow,  pririlq^'d  aboTe  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest. 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold. 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold ; 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known. 
Though  'tis  not  thoiu^ht  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
From  hence  she  has  oeen  held  of  heavenly  line. 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  dirinc  : 
This  roeify  chorister  had  long  possessed 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feather'd  well  her  nest. 
Till  frowning  skies  besan  to  change  their  cheer. 
And  time  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leares,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Such  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  warn  d  her  to  remore  betimes, 
And  seek  a  better  hearen  and  warmer  climes. 
Her  sons  were  summon'd  on  a  steeple's  height, 
And,  caird  in  common  council,  rote  a  flight. 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fidr ; 
All  to  the  general  rendezrous  repair ; 
They  tiy  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themieWei 
in  air. 
Who  but  the  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  t 
The  canopy  of  hearen  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  youthful  ofiRipring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  m  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  rircm,  to  refresh  their  wings. 

Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mn  Anne  KiUigrem. 

Thou  youngest  rirgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise. 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  ris€^ 
Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star. 
Thou  roll'st  above  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  laoe^ 
Or,  in  procession  flx'd  and  regular, 
Mor'st  with  the  hearen-mi^estic  pace ; 


Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  aibyn : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine^ 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  reheaiM^ 

In  no  ignoble  verse ; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practice  hen^ 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 

Thy  father  was  tnuuifus'd  into  thy  Mood : 

So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  tuneful  strain. 

An  early,  rich,  and  iuexhausted  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existinff  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more. 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roU, 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind  I 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind 

•  •  « 

0  gracious  God  I  how  far  have  we 
Profan'd  th^  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  t 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use^ 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tonffues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lov«1 
0  wretched  we  I  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T"  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  I 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  t 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child* 

•  •  « 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  tramp  shall  sonndi 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judipng  Ood  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  aseizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sle<m ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  in-bora  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go^ 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  leamt  below. 

[CM  MQUm,^ 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  am  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thoucht  surpas^d. 
The  next  in  majesty  ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  other  twa 

To  my  Ilonomted  Kineman,  John  Dryden,  Etq.  ef  OlUi* 
UrUm^  tfi  ike  Cwimlty  of  Hwtdxngdfm* 

How  bless'd  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife  I 
Who,  studying  peace,  and  sKmnning  civil  nge, 
Enioy 'd  his  youth,  and  now  eiyoys  his  age  I 
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All  who  deseire  his  lore  he  makes  his  own, 
And  to  be  lovM  hixnKlf  need.s  onlj  to  be  known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighboun  come, 
From  your  award,  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  loeii  before,  return  in  friendship  home. 
Without  their  coi<t  3'ou  tenninntc  the  cause, 
And  save  th*  cxpeuoe  of  long  litigiouM  laws ; 
Where  suits  arc  trawrsM,  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquent  i.»  but  least  undone. 
Such  arc  not  your  decrees ;  but,  so  design'd. 
The  sanction  leaves  a  lasting  peace  behind. 
Like  your  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  conconl,  and  com  pissing  strife, 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncuniber'd  with  a  wife;      •    • 
No  porter  guards  the  |vassAge  of  your  door, 
To  admit  the  wealthv  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  Clod,  who  gave  t&e  riches,  gave  the  heart. 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  giving  part. 
Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  the  means  has  wrought. 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
Tlie  first  begotten  had  his  father's  share, 
But  you,  like  .lacob,  arc  Hcbc-ccii's  heir. 

So  may  3'our  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase. 
And  ever  be  vou  blesttM  who  live  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sow'd  where'er  her  chariot  flew ; 
As  heaven  in  deserts  rainM  the  bread  of  dew; 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  nmnna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race. 
You  seek  the  champaign  spcirts  or  sylvan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beagles  you  surround  the  wood. 
E'en  then  industrious  of  the  common  good  ; 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  ; 
Chas'd  e*en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  whero  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 
This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maintained, 
Not  yet  by  years  extinguish *d,  though  restrain'd; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found. 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round, 
And,  after  all  his  wanderiiig  ways  aro  done, 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  lie  begun, 
Juflt  as  the  8i>tting  meets  the  rising  sun.    *    * 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  sen-cs, 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves ; 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show; 
One  nmst  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  sta:;d. 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  arc  full  they  feed  our  bless'd  abode. 
Like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway,  by  turns,  they  share ; 
In  peace  the  people  ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  sway'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  pei>pleV  right. 
With  nohle  stublK>nmess  resi sting  might ; 
No  lawless  mandates  fn<m  the  court  receive. 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandNire,  free  to  grant, 
In  parliaments  that  weigh'd  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause, 
Ai  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws ; 
And  in  a  loathwmic  dungeon  doomed  to  lie. 
In  bonds  rctain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham*d  oppronsion  till  it  set  him  free. 

0,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  ^ine  I 
Who,  while  thou  shar^st  their  lustre,  lend'st  them 

thine ; 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see, 
Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee ; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe. 
Which,  when  1  miss  my  own  defectai  I  ihoff. 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thy  di^nee; 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  every  rare : 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford. 
One  to  perfonn,  Miother  to  record. 
Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd. 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last : 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  framc^ 
The  soul  returns  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  canie| 
Earth  keeps  the  body ;  verse  pxeaerres  the  iame. 

Alexanda'a  FtatL 

rrwas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  PcrNa  won. 
By  Philip's  warlike  son : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  im]>crial  throne : 
His  valiant  jieers  were  plac'd  armnd. 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bouid] 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown 'd* 
The  lovely  Thaw  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  ]iair  ; 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  bravo  deserrci  the 


Timothcus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 
With  flyint!  fingers  touch'd  the  Ijre: 
The  trombling  notes  ascend  the  iky, 
And  heavenly  joys  inspiie. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  scats  above. 
Such  is  the  iiower  of  mighty  Lore  I 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pnis*d  ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curl'd. 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  ■or'reign  of  (hi 
world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  loaiid; 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around; 
A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound ; 
With  ravish'd  ears 
The  monarch  heai*, 
Assumes  the  god, 
Afiects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  swoet  musician  la^ft 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comet ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  bent  the  drumi; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  corocs !  he  cobmI 
Bacchus,  ever  f  lir  and  young, 
Driukin'!  joys  did  first  ordain  : 
lUicchus  blessings  arc  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  plea«are : 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pMU. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  Tain  3 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foci,  and  thiioB  ht  diV 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  cjcf ; 
And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  ]»iiMi 

He  chose  a  mournful  muM, 

Soft  pity  to  inf\ue : 
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He  fung  Darius  great  and  good. 
By  too  MYftre  a  fate 
Fall'n,  fairn,  falVn,  fall*n, 
FalUn  from  his  high  estate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
"By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  oxpoK'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  ricter  sata^ 
Revolring  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  nigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smilM  to  si'O 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  te  love. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures. 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  plcaMures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Uon«ur  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying  I 
Lovely  Thain  situ  beside  thcc. 
Take  the  good  the  god-s  pnivide  thee. 
Tha  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  love  was  crowuM,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  concval  his  pain, 
GazM  on  the  fair 
Who  cauH*d  his  care, 
And  sighM  and  lookM,  sighM  and  lookM, 
Sigh*d  and  lookM,  and  t<igh'd  agiiin. 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  nt  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquiahM  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bando  of  sleep  asumler. 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark !  hark  !  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raiVd  up  his  head. 
As  awak*d  from  the  dead, 
And,  aniazM,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries  ; 
See  the  Furies  arise ; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear  t 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flush  from  their  eyes  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Iliete  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  wen 
•lain, 

And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  I 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  I 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  ioy ; 
knd  the  king  seizM  a  flambeau,  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
indy  like  another  Helen,  fir*d  another  Troy. 

Thos  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  leam'd  to  blow, 
While  organs  vet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  fluts 
And  sounding  Ijrre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  nge,  or  kindle  loft  desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  . 


Tlie  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  tacred  store, 
Enlaig*d  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother- wit,  and  arts  unknown  beforaii 
Let  old  Timothcuit  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
He  raisM  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

Theodore  and  Ifonoricu 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Roman  inn  lands, 
The  chief,  and  most  renown  M,  Ravenna  stands, 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  unnM  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  gonorous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blessM, 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held. 
And  all  in  fcutn  of  chivalry  excelTd. 

This  noble  youth  to  niadnoHS  lov*d  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name  ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  hau^^hty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none). 
The  rest  she  scomM,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lovM,  the  more  distlain'd. 
He  livVl  with  all  the  {Hnup  he  could  devise, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  ohtaiu'd  the  prize. 
Rut  found  no  favour  in  his  la«Iy*K  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  ntok,  the  lofty  nmid 
TuniM  all  to  poison  that  he  diil  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  otfcr'd  vows,  could  move; 
The  work  went  backward  ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T*  ailvance  his  suit,  the  further  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy. 
Ho  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolvM  to  die. 
Rut  pride  stoo<I  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe ! 
His  generous  mind  disdainM  so  mean  a  fate; 
That  i»ass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
Rut  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hopM,  with  more  desire  possessed ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast* 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv*d  his  care ; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  founil  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  deuces. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th*  untam*d  disease : 
Rut  present  love  requirM  a  present  ease. 
I/Ooking,  he  feeds  alone  his  fumishM  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  bin  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  paint 
Absence,  the  best  exi>e<lient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos*d,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtained. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent. 
Rut  struggling  with  his  own  desires  ho  went. 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
Rut  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short; 
Confin*d  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis*  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitehM  hifi  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  itaj. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  grort 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love: 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  mominc  walks,  and  lulPd  his  cares  by  night ; 
There  he  dischaigM  his  friends,  but  not  th'  ezpcnM 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magnifioenoe. 
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He  lirM  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  bufliiiess,  jet  with  equal  charge; 
With  huuse  and  heart  still  open  to  receive ; 
As  well  content  a^  love  would  give  hini  leave : 
He  would  have  livM  more  free  ;  but  many  a  guesty 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  puntuM  the  feadt. 

It  hapt  one  moniiii<r,  as  hin  fancy  1(m1, 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  hiH  bed ; 
To  walk  withii»  a  hmclv  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  Rurroundcd  bv  a  wtnid  : 
Alone  he  walkM,  to  please  his  pen.sive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  .spread in «;  pines  he  stray'd  ; 
Tl>e  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  uniting  to  his  care, 
Uncojith  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wimhI,  anil  all  on  love  intent: 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  nin, 
And  Hununon'd  him  to  due  repa-^t  at  noon, 
But  love  could  feel  im.  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whil>t  listening  to  the  nmrmuring  Iciives  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immeniM  within  the  wood, 
At  oncL"  the  wind  wais  laid  ;  the  whimpering  »ound 
Was  dumb  ;  a  risiny:  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground  ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread; 
A  sudden  horr«»r  sci/M  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  lied  ; 
Nature  was  in  alann  ;  some  danger  nigh 
Scem'd  threaien'd,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye, 
Unu.tM  to  fear,  he  summonM  all  his  soul, 
And  stoiid  collcctetl  in  himstdf,  and  whole; 
Not  long  :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screamiti>{  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressM,  who  cried  for  aid. 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  sinrret  shade. 

A  thicket  clo^e  iKri^itle  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  an«l  bmmbles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish  woo<l; 
From  thence  the  noi>e,  which  now,  approaching  near. 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his  car; 
He  rais'd  his  head,  ai;d  saw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hair  di-^IievellM,  issuiny;  thmugh  the  shade; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clotlu-s,  and  ev'n  those  parts  ruvoal'd 
Which  modest  nature  keep»<  from  sight  conceard. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  toni. 
With  p:vssing  thmugh  the  brakes  and  prickly  thoni ; 
Two  ma-^till's  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  imbru*d : 
Ofllhey  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Mercy,  (.)  mercy,  heaven  !  she  ran,  and  cried  ; 
When   heaven  was  nam'd,   they  loos'd  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amaiu. 

Not  f;ir  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chaxe; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyea  were  fillM, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theotlore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind  ; 
MovM  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarm'd.  resolvM  to  give  her  aid. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wronchM  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 
Thus  funiishM  for  oflTeiice,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  gniceless  villain  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  ftfar, 
Thu.n  in  im{)erious  tone  forbade  the  war  : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way: 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdained,  betnty*d, 
And  suflTering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 


He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed  ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach*d  the  dame,  and,  fa*»tcDing  on  her  side. 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  djed  ; 
Stood  Theodore  surj)risM  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bri:<tling  hair  upririit ; 
Yet  arm*d  with  inl.K)ni  worth,  Whate*er,  said  nc. 
Thou  art,  who  know*st  me  better  than  I  thee  ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied ; 
The  spectre,  fienrely  staring,  thus  replied : 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  mv  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget; 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  b(\v,  within  my  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  nuud  ; 
Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me. 
Than  proud  Ilonoria  now  is  Iov*d  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain! 
But  all  mv  vows  were  answer'd  with  disdun : 
She  Hconi'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my  pain. 
Long  time  I  draggM  my  days  in  fruitleiw  care  ; 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  despair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  shaqt  swonl,  and  now  am  damn*d  in  helL 

Short  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  the  insulting  maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepeuted  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punished  for  W 

pride ; 
Because  she  deeni'd  I  well  descry'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  caity 
And  this  irrevix^able  sentence  pass'd  : 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain, 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingerinir  pain: 
Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  donm'd  to  f«>llow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  ft>e, 
I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  ai*  my  dogs  with  l«ettcr  R])eed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  wliich  1  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  hanleiiM  heart  from  out  her  breast. 
Which,  with  her  eutmils,  makes  my  huugiy  lioondi  i 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  fates  oxdain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain, 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relfttei^ 
An<I  then  for  pn>uf  fulfill'd  the  common  fatea; 
Her  heart  an<l  bowels  thrt>ugh  her  back  he  drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  helpM  him  to  pursue; 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  fm^tratc  of  his  will. 
Not  half  suflic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound. 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  s]»cctro  spoke  again : 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain  : 
As  many  months  as  I  su^tain'd  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condcmn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  every  several  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  mo  I 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prcj 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  rovoivinf  day. 

Thus,  while  he  spoke,  the  virgin  uom  the  groond 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound. 
And  unconcern 'd  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg  d  with  flesh  and  blood. 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
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The  fiend  remounte  hu  oonner,  mondi  his  paco. 
And  all  the  riMion  Tanish'd  from  the  plaot. 

Long  stood  the  noble  youth  opprass  d  with  ftwe, 
And  stupid  «t  the  wondrous  things  he  saw. 
Surpassing  oominon  faith,  transgressing  nature's  law. 
He  would  have  been  aslm,  and  wish'd  to  wake. 
But  dxeami,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Though  stroiig  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend  I 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  yet,  refiectin^  that  it  could  not  be 
From  heaven,  which  cannot  impi<»us  acts  decree, 
ResolrM  within  himself  to  shun  the  snare 
Which  hell  for  his  destruction  did  pr^Muw ; 
And,  as  his  better  geniuii  should  direct. 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspired  from  iMaven,  he  homeward  took  hid  way. 
Nor  pall'd  his  new  design  with  long  delay : 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
What  you  have  often  counsell'd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love, 
Bv  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  vet  is  at  last  become  my  care  : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  expense 
Reduced  to  bounds  by  timely  providence ; 
This  only  I  reauire ;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family. 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friendis,  the  task  was  light ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  dmwn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
And,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  parsu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  plaoe. 
Was  artfully  oontriv'd  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  cfaaaa. 
The  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast, 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plao'd. 
The  fiend's  alarm  beoan ;  the  hollow  sonna 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  blacken'd,  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastifiSi'  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushinc  tuongh  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food. 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  easay'd  their  jawa  in 

blood. 
Last  came  the  felon  on  his  sable  steed, 
Arm'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  uig'd  hif  dogi  to 

*  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordun'd  for  punishmmt. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest. 
The  women  shriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid ; 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid. 
.     The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right, 
Their  fiilchions  bnmdish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite ; 
Hig^  on  his  stixmps  he  provok'd  the  fi^t. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke  t 
Back,  on  your  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prsy. 
And  let  mv  TeDseanoe  take  the  destiaM  wavs 


Vain  are  Your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence, 

Against  tn'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 

Mine  is  th'  ungrateful  maid  by  heaven  design'd : 

Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she  find. 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold  x 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime, 

Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 

But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  faoa^ 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case 

Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seix*d  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lauuch'd 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart, 
Drew  backward,  as  before,  th'  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastifis  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd  ; 
The  still-bom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 
The  frieht  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  stand : 
With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done ; 
For  conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  theeaae 
their  own. 
So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upwanl  ^e, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  evenly 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind« 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd ; 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinish'd  cheer: 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around ; 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground : 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir*d  with  brt»th. 
Again  she  rose,  acain  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid, 
But  follow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  Mr,  his  sable  steed  he  spoxr'd  . 
The  clouds  dupcXl'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light, 
And  nature  stood  recorer'd  of  her  fright. 
But  foar,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourac'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which,  wfsn  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impuhw  her  former  fright  renew'd ; 
She  thought  nerself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  thatspurr'dth'infomalsteeds 
The  more  dinaaira,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  paas'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adiea ; 
That  tting  mfiz'd  within  her  luuighty  mind 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divin'd. 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  jpurtu'd. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  dost  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore; 
Ev'n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her  move; 
The  pandlel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  the^  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

At  everv  little  noise  she  look'd  behind. 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  : 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman  ghost  came  thnndeitng  for 
hisprem 
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HctuniM,  8he  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  nliort  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
AwakM,  she  tuni'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  rapours  mounted  in  her  brain, 
And  the  same  dreams  returned  with  double  pain. 

Now  forced  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  uU  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  <lesperate,  with  a  staggering  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assailed ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prerail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game. 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o*er  tiie 

plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mind, 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find, 
She  ceasM  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  loy'd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admired; 
Of  all  the  daraes,  except  herself,  desir*d : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr'd  above  the  rest 
By  bini  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  lore  profes8*d  1 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  tows  addressed 
This  quellM  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remain'd, 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevail'd ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assailM  : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave  ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  miglit  inward  love  conceal ! 
Her  scx*s  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men! 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  resolv'd  to  try. 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
^Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call, 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd  ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispelled  ; 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal'd. 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveaFd : 
With  faults  confessed  commission'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  received ; 
Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  believ'd ; 
Fate  seemM  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fcar'd  she  might  repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare)  ; 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste). 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  chang'd  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  wam'd,  the  rest  beware ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 

The  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
[Being  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  from  Cbanoer.] 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  corert  of  %  wood. 


This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent^ 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quuter  rent ; 
And  pinched  her  oelly,  with  her  daughten  two^ 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were 'three  ■owi^ 
A  ewe  call'd  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cow*. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  itrew'd  the 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made  ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pa«*d  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  coetlj  treat; 
Her  hunger  gare  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  neyer  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad  ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  ihe  what  the  spleen  or  Tapoore  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer; 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  she  ikim'd  kl 

bowls). 
And  rashers  of  sing*d  bacon  on  the  ooali. 
On  holidays,  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reached  to  roaet. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  inclos*d  about, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  withoai. 
Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer ; 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  snipaH 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  run^ 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  eung: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  nig^i. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold ; 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish*d  gold.     *    * 

It  happ  d  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  ne  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd  ao  fttt. 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men  ;  and  sore  agjiaet 
She  peck'd  and  pull*d,  and  waken 'd  him  at  laii. 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  momins-light. 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  qnriffht. 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  said  Chanticber ; 
Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear ; 
£v*n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recover'd  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  thent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woful  strife, 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  buiit, 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest ; 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  j^lovx 
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TippM  WM  hii  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ean 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hain: 
The  re»t,  in  Rhape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
I>«ep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  ejres, 
That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat. 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat. 
Now,  fie  for  shamer,  quoth  she,  by  Hearen  aboTe, 
Thou  hast  for  erer  lost  thy  lady's  lore ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse ; 
I     A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worae : 
No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  Iotc,  and  dar^st  not 

fight! 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  aflear'd  t 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  1 
If  ought  from  feartul  dreams  may  be  di? in'd, 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 
These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-night 
Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 
Engenders  all  these  risionaiy  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Red  dragons  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  view, 
For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue^ 
From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 
Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  sanguine  aiiy  dreams  alofl  we  bound, 
With  rheums  oppress'd  we  sink  in  rivers  drown'd. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  putge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
I  should  be  loath  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecaiy  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 
Two  sovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  thev  grow), 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler  and  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  pune  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  diy  in  your  complexion  join. 
Beware  the  sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  nm. 
If  then  be  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groaty 
A  tertian  M;ue  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Perhaps  a  rever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live^ 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above. 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numben  Io?e. , 
These  digestives  prepare  yon  for  yoor  purge ; 
Of  furactery,  centaury,  and  spurge, 
And  of  ground-ivy,  add  a  leaf  or  two^ 
All  which  within  our  yard  or  gaiden  grow. 


Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  oooth  he,  gramercy  for  your  care. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare  : 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority, 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he, 
Maintun,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  foibode; 
For  Homer  plMnly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
Believe  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  forenhow 
Th'  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    *    * 

Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak^ 
For  see  the  raddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like, 
They  onlv  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  puxge,  but  seldom  takes : 
Thev  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defv  tiiem  all ; 
With  oveiy  work  of  'pothecary's  halL 
These  melancholy  matters  I  mrbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgiaoe : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  trae  kni^i. 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight. 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  *  in  principle, 
Mulier  est  hominis  confusio.' 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  I*tin  is. 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  spring, 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  smg. 
Then  crowing  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  halL 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbanr'd  the  door,  . 
And  Chanticleer  went  stratting  out  before. 
With  roval  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light. 
As  show'd  he  scom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground, 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found.    *    * 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground; 
But  swaggered  like  a  lord  about  his  hall, 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  calL 

'Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  b^gaa 
(If  March  beheld  the  first  created  man) : 
And  since  tlie  vernal  equinox,  the  sun. 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measur'd  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breactf 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet^  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adom'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring, 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  len,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame^ 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cow'ring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire ; 
I  draw  fresh  mt,  and  nature's  works  admire : 
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And  eT*n  tbiM  daj  in  more  delight  abound, 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  eyer  found. 

The  tim<>  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss: 
The  crested  bird  shall  bj  experience  know 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below, 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  J07  is  wo. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run, 
And  Heaven  will  hare  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  mj  tale, 
Wliich  proves,  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold, 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  fraught  with  seemine  sanctity, 
That  fear*d  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie ; 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suckM  the  blood, 
Nor  cbew'd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  could. 
Had  pass*d   three  summers  in   the  neighbouring 

wood : 
And  muHine  long  whom  next  to  circumvent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  contriy'd,  before  the  break  of  day 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way : 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  cole  worts  he  conceal  *d  his  wily  head  ; 
Then  skulked  till  afternoon,  and  watch 'd  his  time 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.     *    * 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-hi^h  in  sand  :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy*d  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below  ; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  ca^t  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismayM  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe ; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  oflfend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  am  your  fnend  t 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm, 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 
A  song  that  would  have  charmed  th'  infernal  gods. 
And  banish 'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas*d  the  tyrant's  car. 
The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you  : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good  ; 
For  I  am  year  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 


And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 
But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  od  the  fpwmd 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day, 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  wmj. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  meny  organ  plaj. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
AVhat  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  f) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  ereater  strength. 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skic^ 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes. 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  namiw  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
Not  Maro's  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  »  fwaa. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine : 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alannsi, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  anna. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymea. 
That  of  a  pari:ih  priest  the  son  and  heir 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  dear) 
Afironted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  father,  was  disgnic'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity ; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven  rgoin^ 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel  voice. 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  m>  fiur, 
And  proud,  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  descry. 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  Ui^  of  limhy 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 
Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  goda. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  oourt ; 
And  he  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard. 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard. 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sines. 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapp'd  his  winii ; 
Then  stretch  d  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  his  eysi^ 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prise. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note. 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  bj  the  throat 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  dielter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  misdiief  done, 
Of  all  imheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *     * 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Hium  was  in  flames^ 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  damea, 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  baraish'd  blads^ 
And  oflfer'd  Priam  to  his  father's  shade, 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  sicfat, 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive  uJght : 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Asdnibal,  her  husband,  lost  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end  : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  rsnowii. 
When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th'  imptriAl  lovi^ 
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ShriekM  for  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  cry, 

For  which  their  guiltlesi  lords  were  doomed  to  die. 

Now  to  my  stoir  I  return  again  : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twun^ 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard, 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight, 
}|ow  Reynanl  to  the  forest  took  his  flight ; 
And,  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry ; 
Out  from  his  house  ran  erery  neighbour  nigh ; 
The  ricar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  forks  and  stares,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band, 
And  Malkin  with  her  distaflf  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panic  horror  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  doleful  siiueak. 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay, 
With  shrieks  augment  the  horror  of  the  day. 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cried, 
And  fear'd  a  persecution  might  betide, 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake ; 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam  ;  the  bees  in  arms. 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall, 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds ; 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 
But  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  veiy  jaws  of  death. 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought. 
And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  nappy  thought : 
Yours  is  the  prise,  victorious  prince,  said  he ; 
The  vicar  my  defcsEtt,  and  all  the  village  see ; 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  their  cxy ; 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  niffh. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Tis  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done. 
This  Reynard  said  ;  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  ; 
Then  stretch*d  his  feathered  fans  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  curs'd  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd ; 
Shame  for  his  tolly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th*  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 
Though  I,  said  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  oflend, 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  1 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent. 
Though,  Heaven  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
I  practis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  doable  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 


So  loyal  subjects  often  seise  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  oflTenoe. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice  : 
Once  wam*d  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  liei 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sini  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catchins  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to^swim  t 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peaot. 
A  peace  with  all  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer, 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mizi^ 
'TIS  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THB  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th'  eflfect  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn,  besides,  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fiur. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply  ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  f  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd  : 
So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

[Ineonvenienees  of  Life  in  RomeJ] 
[From  JuvensL] 

Who  fears  in  country  towns  a  house's  fall. 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall ! 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here, 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 
And  'tis  the  village  mason's  daily  calling, 
To  keep  the  world's  metropolis  from  falling ; 
To  cleanse  the  gutters,  and  the  chinks  to  close ; 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
,At  Cumoe  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year. 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangers  fear; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly. 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 
(Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 
Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine, 
Art  drench *d  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floors  already  bum, 
Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn. 
Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred, 
Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot, 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out ; 
His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchers  grac'd. 
Beneath  them  was  his  tmsty  tankard  plac'd. 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  bended  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay  ; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  chest  contain'd. 
Whose  covers  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd ; 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread. 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
Tis  trae  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 
And  yet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost, 
Begg  d  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome, 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 
But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum, 
The  nobles  chuige  their  clothes,  the  matrons  moon ; 
The  city  proctor  will  no  pleadings  hear; 
The  very  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear, 
And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Gaols  were  here. 
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While  jet  it  burns,  th*  officious  nation  flies, 

Some  to  condole,  and  some  to  bring  supplies : 

One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 

With  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone, 

The  work  of  Polycletc,  that  seem  to  live ; 

While  other  images  for  altars  give ; 

One  books  and  screciiM,  and  Pallas  to  the  breast : 

Another  bagM  of  gold,  and  he  gives  best. 

Childless  Arturius,  vastly  rich  before, 

Thus  bj  hiif  loHses  multiplies  his  store : 

Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire, 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

But  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  play-house  and  the  players  too, 

Sweet  country  seats  are  purchased  everywhere. 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  year ; 

A  small  convenience  decently  prppar*a, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 

That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around| 

And  waters  all  the  pretty  spot  of  ground. 

There,  love  the  fork,  thy  garden  cultivate. 

And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat ; 

'Tis  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground, 

In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  turn  round. 

Tis  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die. 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny  ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fiy. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep, 

When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 

The  wagoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams, 

Would  wake  ev*n  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  the  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay, 

But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way, 

In  lofty  litters  bonie,  and  read  and  write, 

Or  sleep  at  ease  :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client's  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides. 

And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him,  one  justles  in  the  shoal : 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stocking'd  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  goes  ; 

And  some  rogtie  soldier,  with  his  hob-naiPd  shoes. 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  guests,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitcliei  s, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear. 
Which  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  could  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad ; 
Their  coati*,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  borne, . 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie. 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  i)ound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would  remain. 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotch-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vai<t  destruction  ;  not  the  soul  alone, 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  visibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  ser^'ants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puflin^  checks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display ; 
And   oil   them   first;   and   each   is   handy   in  his 
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But  he,  for  whom  this  busy  carv  thej  take, 
Poor  ff host !  is  wandering  by  the  Stygian  lakt : 
Aflrignted  with  the  fenyman*s  grim  Mce  ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  b^s  with  unregarded  prayer. 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  dischai^  his  fkre. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  night ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses'  dreadful  heieht. 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down, 
And  leaky  ware,  from  garret-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  Uie  flinty 

stone. 
*T'i8  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late. 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fates  attend  thy  steps  to  meet. 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunkard,  if  he  does  not  fight 
Before  his  bed-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night ; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
Tis  so  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir*d  with  wins, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach-and-six. 
And  on  the  lacqueys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroider'd  coat. 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homeward  boid. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  b^ar. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand  :  I  must  abide ; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  1 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  ! 
What !  are  you  dumb  t  Quick  with  your  answer,  quick, 
Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be  founJ ! 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come  ; 
This  is  a  iH>or  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely  ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr'd. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruflian -robbers  by  no  justice  aw'd. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad ; 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill. 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kill. 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  padden  come 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Rome. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles  ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  teams,  and  ploughshares  for  the  plough. 
Oh,  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors. 
Beneath  the  Irings  and  tribunitial  powers  ! 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. 
Which  now.  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure  ;  but  the  sun  is  low  : 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay, 
And  whips  his  horses  forwards  on  their  way. 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o*erwhelm*d  with  csis. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  send  me  word 
What  joys  your  foontains  and  oool  thadet  aflfoid ; 
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Then,  to  assist  your  satires,  I  will  come, 
And  add  new  venom  when  you  write  of  Rome. 

[Enjoyment  of  the  Present  Hour  Iteeommend€dJ\ 
[From  the  twenty-ninth  ode  of  the  First  Book  of  Honoe^] 

Enjoy  the  pre^nt  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  pow*r : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream, 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
And  always  in  extreme. 
'  Now  with  a  noiseless  sen  tie  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  force ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down ; 
Sheep  fuid  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv*d  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  joys  I  have  possess^,  in  spite  of  fate,  are  mine. 

Not  heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my 
hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleasM  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
^ut  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind  ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
"Xlie  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  t 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain  ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar ; 

And  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek. 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


JOHN  FHILIP8. 

Mr  Southej  has  said  that  the  nge  from  Dryden  to 
Pope  is  the  worst  age  of  English  poetry.  In  this 
interval,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  fhiit 
to  the  last,  and  Pope  was  early  in  blossom,  there 
were  about  twenty  poets,  most  of  whom  might  be 
Uotted  from  our  literature,  without  being  missed 
or  regretted.  The  names  of  Smith,  Duke,  King, 
Sprat,  Garth,  Hughes,  BUckmore,  Fenton,  Talden, 
Hammond,  BftTige,  ftc,  hare  been  preierTcd  bj 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  excite  no  poetical  assodationi. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-level  of  tame  and  unin- 
teresting mediocrity.  The  artificial  taste  introdnced 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  previous  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  collocation  of  certain  phrasef 
and  images,  of  which  each  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last  Pope  revived  the  national  spirit 
by  his  polished  satire  and  splendid  versification ;  but 
the  true  poetical  feeling  lay  dormant  till  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  public 
taste  from  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  Philips 
(1676-1708)  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his 
Splendid  Shilling,  a  parody  on  the  style  of  Milton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Saloa 
who  ofSciated  as  minister  of  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  off 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics.  The 
whole  are  in  blank  verse.  He  was  an  avowed 
imitator  of  Milton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  '  faithAil 
found* — 

But  he — however  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  blast  his  fame,  from  whom  she  learnt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  grovelling  beneath 
Th'  Olvmpian  hill,  on  plains  and  vides  inteni— 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  was  able,  by  whatever  he 
might  write,  to  blast  the  fame  of  Milton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  even  able  men 
will  sometimes  entertain. 


The  Splendid  Shying. 


-*  Sing,  heavenly  muse  I 


Things  unattempted  yet,  in  prose  or  ihyme,* 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  ovsten  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightly  mists  aris^ 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-halU  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nymph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfix'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast  I  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Re^le  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-polish'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kin|^ 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale^  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  clifl^ 
Upon  a  careo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over-£adowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Avonian  nutft, 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
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Yclep'd  Brechiniaf  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Aricoiiium,  fruitful  noil ! 
Whence  flows  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  m 
With  Massic,  Sctin,  or  reiiown'd  Faleru. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minute  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends : 
With  Tocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  Toice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
Wliat  should  I  do  t  or  whither  turn  t    Amax'd, 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
80  horrible  he  seems !    His  UMled  brow 
Intrench'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  right  hand 
Lon£  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves, 
With  characten  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Orieyous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men  !)  Behind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  called 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms, 
First  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont), 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chidns, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Pallas  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors !  when  ye  walk,  beware. 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiff  e^es  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  in  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
With  his  unhallowed  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o*er  a  chiuky  gap, 
Portending  her  feP  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  discmboweird  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flics :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prey, 
Regardless  of  their  fate,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  shapes  of  lovely  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
IHstinct  with  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares, 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides. 
She  towering  flies  to  her  expected  spoils : 
Then,  with  envenomed  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.     But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop'd,  and  th*  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  liffht 
Of  make- weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights ;  distressed,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night. 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  mournful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 
Or  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  eternal  droughty 


And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  pardied  thnwl 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  lepoee : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  uuicy's  still  awake ; 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dreiUDBy 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cons. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debMr'd^ 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genijJ  rayi 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  pemch. 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-furrowed  coat  securey 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afflictions  great !  yet  greater  still  remain  i 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter*s  fury  and  encroaching  iroeta. 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subduA  0 
A  horrid  chasm  discloe'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous  ;  at  which  the  windf 
Eurus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  wmvea, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-fraught  ship^ 
Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  JEgeau  deep^ 
Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  cmsih 
On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  1) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shattei^d  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  the  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuoos  rage^ 
Resistless,  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 
The  mariners  ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they 

pray; 

(Vain  efllbrts!)  still  the  battering  wayes  msh  in. 
Implacable ;  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyM. 

JOHN  FOMFBET. 

John  Pomfret  (1667-1703)  was  the  1011  of  a 
clergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire^  and 
himself  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  also  in  Bnifardshire^ 
and  had  the  prospect  of  preferment;  but  the  Insbop 
of  London  considered,  ui^nstly,  his  poem,  Tkt  CS^oiee^ 
as  conveying  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  rc>jected 
the  poetical  candidate.  Detained  in  London  l^  this 
unsuccessful  negotiation,  PomfVet  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  works  of  this  amiable  iU-fiUed 
man  consist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  Pmdarie 
Essays^  the  latter  evidently  copied  from  Cowley. 
The  only  piece  of  Pomfiret's  now  remembered  (we 
can  hardly  say  read)  is  *The  Choice.'  Dr  Johnson 
remarks  that  no  composition  in  our  language  has 
been  oftener  perused;  and  Mr  Southey  asks  why 
Pomfret's  *  Choice*  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
English  language  ?  To  the  latter  obserration  Mr 
Campbell  makes  a  quaint  reply — *  It  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  is  built  of  Parian  marble.*  It  is  difficult 
in  the  present  day,  when  the  English  muse  hss 
awakened  to  so  much  higher  a  strain  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  a  large  body  of  poetry,  full  of  passion, 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  us 
and  the  times  of  Pomfiret,  to  conoeiye  that  the 
'  Choice'  could  eyer  hayc  been  a  very  popular  poem. 
It  is  tame  and  commonplace.  The  id^,  howeyer, 
of  a  country  retirement,  a  priyate  seat,  with  a  wood, 
garden,  and  stream,  a  dear  and  competent  estate^ 
and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease  and  happinfesj  to 
so  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe- 
cially in  hirge  cities,  that  we  can  hardly  ftntear 
liking  a  poem  that  recalls  so  beloyed  an  image  to 
our  recollection.    Swift  has  dawn  a  rimilar  pietan 
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in  his  exquisite  imitation  of  Horace's  sixth  satire ; 
and  Thomson  and  Cowper,  bj  their  descriptions  of 
mral  life,  hare  completely  obliterated  from  the 
public  mind  the  feeble  draught  of  Pomfiret 

{Extract  from  The  Choice.] 

If  Hearen  the  mteful  liberty  would  give 

That  I  might  choose  my  method  how  to  lire  ; 

And  all  those  hours  propitious  fate  should  lend. 

In  bliAfful  ease  and  satidfaction  spend ; 

Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat. 

Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 

Better,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  stood ; 

On  this  Hide  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 

It  should  within  no  other  things  contain 

Bit  what  are  useful,  necessary,  plain ; 

Methinkfl  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endure 

The  needless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 

A  little  garden  grateful  to  the  eye, 

And  a  cool  rivu&t  run  murmuring  by ; 

On  vhose  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 

Of  sliady  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 

At  th'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  pUc'd, 

Should  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grac'd : 

Horace  and  Virgil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 

Immortal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 

Sharp  Juvenal,  and  amorous  Ovid  too. 

Who  all  the  turns  of  love's  soil  passion  knew : 

He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines. 

In  which  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 

Must  grant  his  fancy  docs  the  best  excel ; 

His  thoughts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well : 

With  all  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense, 

Esteem'd  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 

In  some  of  these,  as  lancy  should  advise, 

I'd  always  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
For  sure  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Than  those  in  pleasing  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  have  a  clear  and  competent  estate. 
That  I  might  live  geutccly,  but  not  great ; 
As  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend  ; 
A  little  more,  sometimes  t'  oblige  a  friend. 
Nor  should  the  sons  of  poverty  repine 
Too  much  at  fortune ;  they  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  all  that  objects  of  true  pity  were, 
Should  be  reliev'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  given 
Sh<mld  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
A  frugal  plenty  should  my  table  spread  ; 
With  healthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  spread ; 
Enough  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 
To  feed  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
Str(uig  flteat  indulges  vice,  and  pampering  food 
Creates  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
But  what's  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong. 
And  the  brieht  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  tULe  ;  and,  as  I  did  possess, 
The  bounteous  Author  of  my  plenty  blesa. 


KARL  or  DORSET. 
CHAEU58SACKyiIJ.E,  EA1lLOFDOR8ET(16d7-l706), 

wrote  little,  but  was  capable  of  doing  more,  and 
being  a  liberal  patron  of  poets,  was  a  nobleman 
highly  popular  in  his  day.  Coming  very  young  to 
the  possession  of  two  plentif\il  estates,  and  in  an  age 
when  pleasure  was  more  in  fashion  than  business, 
he  applied  his  talents  rather  to  books  and  conversation 
than  to  politics.  In  the  first  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
Tolnnteer  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
finished  a  song  (his  best  composition,  '  one  of  the 
prettiest  that  ever  was  made,'  according  to  Prior) 
the  night  before  the  naval  engagement  in  which 
Opdam,  the  Dirtdi  adndnd,  was  htown  vp^  wHh  all 


his  crew.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  II.,  and  was  chamberlain  of  the  household 
to  William  and  Mary.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
king's  pension  from  Dryden,  he  allowed  him  an 
equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduced 
Butler's  Hudibras  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolised  by  Drvden. 
Hospitable,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  up  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  elegant,  and  sometimes  forcible ; 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  writes  of  them,  *  there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  verses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude 
Lorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset's 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  some  pointed  lines: 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren. 

When  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  canion. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 

So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swift-flnn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 

Sooner  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all. 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinking 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

Song. 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes, 

United,  ca^t  too  fierce  a  light. 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies ; 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  si^i. 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy  ; 

Smooth  arc  hii*  looks,  and  soft  his  pace; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  faos^ 

Song, 

Written  at  sea,  the  fint  Dutch  war,  166S,  the  night 

on  engagonus&t. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land, 

VVe  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

IIow  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la,  Ja,  la,  la. 

For  thouffh  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  windy 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  ssftt 
With  a  fa,  &c 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  losi 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way ; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  anlaj* 
Withafa,&c 

The  king  with  wonder  and  surprise^ 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old  : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-stain. 
Widiafiste. 

an 
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Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  Had  and  dimiual  atonr, 
The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree ; 
For  what  resisttance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  yapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
*Ti8  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 

We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  ; 

But  why  should  we  in  Tain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  ! 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow, 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  wo. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  fa,  kc. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note, 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote  : 
Think  then  how  often  lore  we're  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

In  justice,  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
\M\en  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  kc. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears  ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy, 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

JoHK  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire 
(1649-1721)  was  asscK'iated  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
he  properly  Ix'longs  to  the  previous  age.  He  went 
with  Prince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  «rar  under  Marshall  Turenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service.  The  lite- 
rary taste  of  Siieffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  anns,  and  he  made  himself  an  accomplished 
icholar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of 
James  II.,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  £3000.  Shef- 
field is  said  to  have  *made  love'  to  Queen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  majesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  favourite  immediately  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
court  of  George  I.,  and  continued  actively  engaged 
in  public  affairs  till  his  death.  Shefiield  wrote 
teTeral  poems  and  copies  of  verses.    Among  the 


former  is  an  Enay  on  Satire,  which  Drjden  is 
reported  to  have  revised.  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever, is  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  which  received  the 
praises  of  Roscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  It  is 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  seems  to  have 
suggested  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Criticism.'  It  is  of  tiie 
style  of  Denham  and  Roscommon,  plain,  perspicuoiis, 
and  sensible,  but  contains  as  little  true  poetrj,  or 
less,  than  any  of  Dryden's  prose  essajs. 

[Extract  from  the  Essay  on,  Poetry. "l 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel. 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  high, 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy : 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch. 

And,  if  well  finish 'd,  nothing  shines  so  mudi. 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

ni'is  not  a  flash  of  fancy,  which,  sometimes 

Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  slightest  ihymss ; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done : 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  cloud  retli'dy 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  rhyme,  and  that  harmonious  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  woundj 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  superficial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 

A  spirit  which  in!<pires  the  work  throughout. 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit^ 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  t  what  caverns  of  the  brain 

Can  such  a  va.Ht  and  mighty  thing  contain ! 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  absence  moun, 

0  where  dost  thou  retire !  and  why  dost  thou  return. 

Sometimes  with  powerful  charms,  to  hurry  me  away 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  day! 

Ev'n  now  too  far  transported,  I  am  fain 

To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein. 

As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fancy  's  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fancy  is  but  mad : 

And  judgment  has  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense. 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men  : 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen  ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  put 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  heHl 

•  •  ♦ 

First,  then,  of  songs,  which  now  so  much  abound ; 

Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 

A  most  offensive  weapon  which  he  draws 

On  all  he  meets,  agamst  Apollo's  laws ; 

Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  put 

Of  poetry  requires  a  nicer  art ; 

For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 

Many  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 

The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 

In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  value  down : 

So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought; 

Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  I 

Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought ; 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  hi^ ; 

Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  fly ; 

No  words  trauspos'd,  but  in  such  cider  all. 

As  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  <m- 

•  ♦  • 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prov'd« 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  107*4. 
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Tift  hard  to  write  on  iiuch  a  subject  more, 

Witheat  repeating  things  oft  said  before. 

8ome  Tulgar  errors  only  we*U  remove. 

That  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  much  lore. 

Of  cho«en  words  some  take  not  care  enough. 

And  think  they  Ahould  be,  as  the  subject,  rough ; 

This  poem  mut^t  be  more  exactly  made. 

And  sharpest  thoughts  in  smoothest  words  convey'd. 

Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail, 

As  if  their  only  business  was  to  rail ; 

But  human  frailty,  nicely  to  unfold, 

Distinguishes  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

Rage  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down ; 

A  Satyr's  smile  is  nharper  than  his  frown  ; 

So,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  rival  youth, 

Malice  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 
•  «  • 

By  painful  steps  at  last  we  labour  up 

Pkmassus'  hill,  on  whose  bright  airy  top 

The  epic  poets  so  divinely  show, 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  have  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sense ; 

A  work  of  such  inestimable  worth. 

There  are  but  two  the  world  has  yet  brought  forth — 

Homer  and  Virgil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw  I 

Just  as  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-legg'd  beast. 

So  these  gigantic  souls,  amaz'd  we  find 

As  much  above  the  rest  of  human  kind ! 

Nature's  whole  strength  united !  endless  fame, 

And  universal  shouts  attend  their  name ! 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 

For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

Verse  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read. 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

Had  Rossu  never  writ,  the  world  had  still, 

Like  Indians,  view'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 

As  something  of  divine  the  work  a^lmir'd, 

Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inttpir^d ; 

But  he,  disclosing  sacred  mysteries. 

Has  shown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies ; 

Described  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown, 

That  have  to  such  a  vast  proportion  grown. 

Sure  from  some  angel  he  the  secret  knew, 

Who  through  this  labyrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas !  avails  it,  poor  mankind. 
To  see  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  t 
The  way  is  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go  t 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  t 
AVliose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight, 
And  yet  has  judgment  to  direct  it  right  1 
Whose  just  discernment,  Virgil-like,  is  such, 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  1 
Let  such  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
But  he  must  do  beyond  what  I  can  say ; 
Must  above  Tamo's  lofty  heights  prevail ; 
Succeed  when  Spenser,  and  ev'n  Milton  falL 

DRAMATISTS. 
JOHN  DRTDEN. 

At  the  rettoration  of  the  monarchy  the  drama  was 
also  restored,  and  with  new  lustre,  though  less 
decency.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro- 
polis, one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Dave* 
nant,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  permitted 
to  act  plays  even  during  the  general  proscription  of 
the  drama,  and  whose  performers  were  now  (in  com- 
pliment to  the  Duke  of  York)  named  the  Duke's 
Company.  The  other  establishment  was  managed 
by  Thomas  KUligrew,  a  well-known  wit  and  courtier, 
whose  company  took  the  namepf  the  King's  Servants. 
Davenant  eflbcted  two  greU  improvemeatf  io  thea- 


trical representation — the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  use  of  moveable 
scenery  and  appn)priate  decorations.  Females  had 
perfomie<l  (m  the  stage  previous  to  the  liestoration, 
and  cnmsiderable  splendour  and  variety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  Court  Masques  and  Revels. 
Neither,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  they  now  formed  a  grt'at  attraction  to  the  two 
patent  theatres.  Unfortunately,  these  powerful  auxi- 
liaries were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramas 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  degenerate  dramatic  taste,  which  Charles  II.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent.  Rhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  ComeiUe  and 
Racine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na- 
tural passion,  but  dealt  exclusively  with  personages 
in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition  ; 
with  fierce  combats  and  s]>lcndid  processions ;  with 
superhuman  lt)ve  and  lieauty  ;  and  with  long  dia- 
logues alternately  formed  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Blank  verse,'  says  Dryden,  *  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  low  for  a  poem^  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses; 
but  if  too  low  for  an  ordinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragetly !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  all  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
dresses  and  decorations,  but  with  *  the  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  furthest  removed 
from  ordinary  colloquial  diction.'  The  comedies  were 
degenerate  in  a  diffcriMit  way.  They  were  fVamed 
after  the  model  of  tlie  S]mnish  stage,  and  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  con- 
stantly-shifting scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  conjugal  fidelity, 
and  pnidence,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule, 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  by  oblite- 
rating the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribes  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  examjde  of  the  king. 
Part,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetic Puritanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments during  the  time  of  the  a)mmonwealth.  If  the 
Puritans  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  purifying  the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation ;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recreations, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  over-austerity  of  one 
period  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  of 
the  suc(.n?eding  period;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talents  of  Dryden  were  the 
most  instrumental  in  extending  and  prolonging  this 
depravation  of  the  national  taste. 

The  operas  and  comedies  of  Sir  William  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
Uie  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  in  afi ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  *  His  last  work,'  says  Southey,  *  was  his 
worst ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  conjunction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvellous 
indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vulgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest' 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  wo  consider  that 
Dr}'den  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  evident 
complacency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  the  adapted  play  contains  the  following  just  and 
beautiful  character  of  his  great  predecessor :— 
As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  ihenot  sew  hraodies  shooi  ; 
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By  all  the  heaTcnly  nationi  she  is  bleit, 
^d  each  with  secxet  joy  admit*  her  to  his  breast. 

Ibid.  Part  L 

Lore  Tarious  minds  does  varioaslj  inspire : 

He  stirs  in  eentle  natures  gentle  fire. 

Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altars  laid ; 

But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  intade. 

A  fire  which  ererj  windj  passion  blows ; 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows. 

T)fraHnie  Love, 

[Savage  PreedomJ] 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
But  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  give  me  death  ! 
I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began. 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

Conquest  qf  Granada,  Part  /« 

[Love  and  Bea^UyJ] 

A  change  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel  I 
It  nishM  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream, 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  from  shore. 
I've  loved  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Already  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
Was  it  hill  youth,  his  vsdour,  or  success  t 
These  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
Twas  that  respect,  that  awful  homage  paid  me ; 
That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes. 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
But  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  wonls  he  said ! 
So  soAly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feathered  snow, 
They  melted  as  they  fell. 

Spanttk  Friar* 

[Midnight  ItepoaeJ] 

All  things  are  hush'd,  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep,  yet  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 
Three  days  1  promtsM  to  attend  my  doom. 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come ; 
Tis  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

[Noi»e  within. 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night. 

InMaa  SK^nror* 

[Wordsworth  has  remarked  that  these  lines,  once 
highly  celebrated,  are  *  vague,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
len.'    Their  charm  consists  in  their  melody.] 

[TVofi.] 

What  precious  drops  are  those 

Wliich  silently  each  others  track  parsae. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dewt 

Qmqaat  qfOranada,  Part  IL 

[Mankind,^ 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth; 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs. 
And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain ; 
And  vet  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room. 
Viewing  so  cl«ir  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing ; 
But,  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind, 
Works  all  her  folly  up,  and  casts  it  outward 
To  the  world's  open  view. 

ita^Zosa 

l^Iaa  is  but  man  ;  onconstant  still,  and  Tirious ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day. 
Perhaps  Uie  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
BIftke  him  think  honeitly  this  prennt  Imnv; 


The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thought! 
May  mount  aloft ;  and  where's  our  Egypt  theni 
Who  would  trust  chance  I  since  all  men  have  the  seedf 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 


[Fear  of  Ikath,^ 

BbRBITTCB.     BAIirr  CATHBRIIfB. 

Ber,  Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courage  uncertain  dangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  fate  t 

St.  Cath.  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show, 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  they  resolve  to  go. 

B<r.  As  some  faint  pilgrim,  standing  on  the  shorsi, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  loather  to  go  round  : 
Then  dipping  in  his  stafl^,  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolved  to  fetch  his  leap  ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  snort  again : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heavenly  faith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  this  blest  voyage  I  with  joy  prepare, 
Yet  am  asham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 

2>niiiiile  Issia 

[Love  Anticipated  after  DeathJ] 

PORPHVRICS.     BbRBNICB. 

Por.  You  either  this  divorce  must  seek,  or  dieu 

Ber.  Then  death  from  all  my  griefs  shall  set  me  frea. 

Por.  And  would  you  rather  Saoo&t  your  death  than 
me! 

Ber.  My  earthy  part, 
Wliich  is  mv  tyrant's  right,  death  will  remove. 
I'll  come  all  soul  and  spirit  to  your  lovo. 
With  silent  steps  I'll  follow  vou  all  day, 
Or  else  before  you  in  the  sunbeams  play  ; 
I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melancholy  groves. 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  lovea. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep; 
With  empty  arms  embrace  vou  while  you  alecfk 
In  gentle  dreams  I  oflen  will  be  by. 
And  sweep  along  before  your  closing  eye. 
All  dangers  from  your  bed  I  will  remove, 
But  gua^  it  most  from  any  future  love. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtle-Uke,  111  to  mv  mate  repair. 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 

IMI 

[Adam  after  the  FaU."] 
Adam.   Raphabl.    Bvb. 

Adam,  Heaven  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  ehooee; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    *  Here,'  could  I  say, 
'  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  where'er  thou  didst  appear, 
Eadi  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  Dear. 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altars  raise. 
And  heaven,  with  gums  and  offer'd  incense,  praisei 

Jtaph,  Where'er  thou  art.  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  mind 

Acta  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confined : 

Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above. 

And  through  the  universal  man  does  move. 

Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  this  place 

Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 

From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  oome 

To  itfennet  iheew  and  eee  Iheir  naliTt  hMMw 
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Immortal  then  ;  now  sickneu,  care,  and  age. 

And  war,  and  luxury *s  more  direful  rage. 

Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath. 

With  all  the  numerous  family  of  death. 
•  •  • 

Adam.  The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced  and  full 
of  strife, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay ! 

Raph.  There  is — but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adam,  So  noiseless  would  1  lire,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

£re.  Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  1,  by  degrees,  would  waste: 
Still  quittin;:  ground,  by  unperceived  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  uud  melt  away. 

StaU'qf  Innocence, 

{SccM  hffwecn  Mark  A  ntony  and  VentidiuSf  his  general.'] 

[Drydcn  eayA  lie  preferred  thh  scene  to  anything  which  he 
had  written  of  tliut  Ivind.  It  occurs  in  the  first  act  of  *  All  for 
Love/  a  tnwedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  avowedly  written  in  imitation  of  Shakspcare.  '  All  for 
Love'  was  the  only  play  Drydon  ever  wrote  for  himself ;  the 
rest,  he  says,  were  given  to  the  people.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  scene,  as  also  that  between  D(n«z  and  Sebastian,  is  copied 
from  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Casaius  in  *  Julius 
Cesar.*] 

Ant.  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  I'll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
Tis  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  troa  out  by  Ctesar  f 

Vent,  [Aside]  On  my  soul 
Tis  mournful,  wondrous  mournful ! 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains. 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  be  bom  for  this  t 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

VaU.  [Aside.']  How  sorrow  shakes  him ! 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  by  th'  roots. 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

Ant,  [Having  thrown  himMif  down,]  Lie  there,  thou 
shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now  :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  laige, 
When  thou'rt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia 
(For  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Csesar. 
Csesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep, 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.     Ill  think  no  more  on't. 
Give  me  some  music  ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
I'll  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell, 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
Tis  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fiuicj 
I'm  now  tum'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene  ; 
Stretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak^ 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
And  look  just  of  a  pieoe^  as  I  grew  from  it : 


My  uncomVd  locks,  matted  like  mistletoe, 
Hang  o'er  my  hoaxy  face ;  a  mtinn'ring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent.  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ant.  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citizen. 
More  of  this  ima^ ;  more  ;  it  lulls  my  thooffhii. 

Vent,  I  must  disturb  him.    I  can  hold  nolongeEi 


[Stands  before . 

Ant.  [Starting  up.]  Art  thou  Ventidius  1 

Vent,  Are  you  Antony ! 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  you  last. 

Ant.  I'm  angry. 

Vent.  So  am  I. 

Ant,\  would  be  private.    Leave  m«» 

Vent.  Sir,  I  love  you. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  1 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer  t    Who  am  II 

Vent,  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  kesrVb 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin : 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  then  t 

Vent.  Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :  but  I  &re  not  leave  joa  ; 
And  tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  far  have  come  to  see  yon. 

Ant.  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thou  satisfied  t 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough. 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  deir  ; 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

AnL'Ry  heav'n,  he  weeps  I  poor  good  old  wm^^  kg 
weeps ! 
The  big  round  drops  course  one  another  down 
The  furrows  of  his  cheeks.    Stop  'em,  Ventidim^ 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  mj  shame. 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me. 

Vent.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant.  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  friends; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.     Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine Nay,  father 

Vent.  Emperor  I 

Ant.  Emperor  I  Why  that's  the  style  of  yictoiy. 
The  conqu'ring  soldier,  and  with  unfelt  woondi^ 
Salutes  his  general  so  :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ean. 

Vent,  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Actium,  Actium  I  Oh 

Vent.  It  sits  too  near  you. 

Ant.  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  d^f  j 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumben^ 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams 

Vesit,  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent. 

Ant,  Urge  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle. 

Vent.  So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant,  Thou  favour'st  me,  and  speak'st  noi  half  jhfli 
think'st ; 
For  Julius  fought  it  out,  and  lost  it  fairij; 
But  Antony 

Vent,  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it),  like  a  coward,  fled. 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought !  fled  first,  Ventidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  raiL 

VaU.  I  did. 

AnL  I'll  help  thee — I  have  been  a  man,  VenUdioii 

Feat  Yei^  and  a  biaTe  one;  ' 
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Ant.  I  know  thj  meaning. 
But  I  hare  lost  my  reaAon,  hare  disgrac'd 
The  naine  of  Aoldier  with  inglorious  ease ; 
In  the  full  vinuigc  of  my  flowing  honoun 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  pressM  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo*d  it. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  iirst  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs. 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
ReceiT'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  lielovM, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  1  took  pains. 
And  workM  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me. 
And  tum*d  her  loose  :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
My  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nights 
At  length  hare  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone  ; 
Gone,  gone,  divorced  for  ever.     Help  me,  soldier. 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  industrious  fool, 
Who  labour'd  to  be  itTetched.    Pr'ythee  curse  me. 

Vent.  No. 

Ant.  Why ! 

Vfnt.  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  youVe  done  ;  too  conscious  of  your  failings. 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whippM  by  others  first 
To  fury,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds, 
Cure  your  distempered  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

AnLl  know  thou  wouldst. 

Vent.  I  will. 

Ant,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Vent.  You  laugh. 

Ant.  I  dOf  to  see  officious  loTe 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Vent.  You  would  be  lost,  then  t 

Ant.  I  am. 

Vent.  I  say  you  are  not.    Try  your  fortune. 

Ant.  I  have  to  th'  utmost.    Dost  thou  think  me 
desperate 
Without  just  cause  ?     No  ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  repair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world, 
And  learn  d  to  scorn  it  here  ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  owt  of  keeping. 

Vent.  Ceesar  thinks  not  so  : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
You  would  be  kilPd  like  TuUy,  would  you  I    Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

Vent.   I  can  die  with  you,  too,  when  time  shall 
serve; 
But  fortune  calls  upon  us  now  to*live, 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Ventidius  t 

Vent.  No ;  'tis  you  dream  ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscaird  philosophy. 
^V*  ^IS  ^01*  honour's  sake  ;  twelve  legions  wait  you, 
And  long  to  call  you  chief.    By  painful  journeys 
I  led  *em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-burnt  faces. 
Their  scarred  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  Tirtoe 

in  *em  : 
They'll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Thaji  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant.  Where  lefl  you  them  t 

Vent.  I  said  in  Lower  Syria. 

Ant.  Bring  'em  hither ; 
There  mar  he  life  in  these. 

Vent,  Iney  will  not  come. 

Am.  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hqies  with  pro- 
mis'd  aids, 
To  double  my  despair  t    TheyVe  mntinom. 

VenL  Most  firm  and  loyaL 

AnL  Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  •ucootir  me^    Oh,  trite  I 


How  came  I 
[hither  I 


Vent.  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  head  'em. 

Ant.  I'm  besieg'd. 

Vent.  There's  but  one  way  shut  up. 

Ant.  I  will  not  stir. 

Vent.  They  would  perhaps  denre 
A  better  reason. 

Ant.  I  have  never  us'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  ! 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  What  was't  they  said ! 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Wliy  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer. 
And  make  you  more  a  slave  1    To  gain  you  kingdoms 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast 
You'll  sell  to  her !    Then  she  new  names  her  jewels^ 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

Ant,  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  lioenso 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life, 
No  word  of  Cleopatra ;  she  doKrves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  pow'rs. 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance, 
And  all  weigh 'd  down  by  one  light  worthless  woman } 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give. 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

Ant.  You  grow  presumptuous. 

Vent.  I  take  the  privil^e  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

Ant,  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  insolence  ] 
Thv  men  are  cowards,  thou  an  envious  traitor; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'cHIowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Csesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  my  honour  1 

Vent,  You  may  kill  me. 
You  have  done  more  already — call'd  me  traitor. 

Ant,  Art  thou  not  one  1 

Vent,  For  showing  you  yourself. 
Which  none  else  durst  have  done.    But  had  I  been 
That  name  which  I  disdain  to  speak  again, 
I  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  fortunes, 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  you. 
What  hindered  me  to  've  led  my  conqu  ring  ea^ef 
To  fill  Octavius'  bands  1    I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  traitor, 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 

Ant.  Forgive  me,  soldier ; 
I've  been  too  passionate. 

Vent,  You  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray 'd  you.    Kill  me,  sir; 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  unkindnesi 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage  ;  pr'ythee  fonive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  discofeij 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  t 

VeiU.  No  prince  but  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  us'd ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventur'd  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wand'ring  eyes^ 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  oest  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature. 

Ant.  But  Cleopatra 

Go  on ;  for  I  can  besr  it  now. 

VenL  No  more. 

AfU,  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  mj  passion ;  bat  thoa 
may'st ; 
Thou  only  loy'st,  the  rest  haye  flatter'd  me. 

VenL  Heaven's  blessing  em  your  heart  for  thai  kind 
word. 
MajIbelieyeToaloremet    flpetkifiUn. 
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Ant.  Indeed  I  do.    Speak  this,  and  this,  and  thiB. 
Thj  praiiea  were  unjust ;  but  I'll  deserve  'em. 
And  jet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  init ; 
Leiid  me  to  rictory  ;  thou  know'st  the  way. 

VenL  And  will  you  leave  this 

Ant,  IVythee,  do  not  curse  her, 
And  I  will  leave  her ;  though,  heav*n  ImowB,  I  loTe 
Beyond  life,  conauest,  empire,  all,  but  honour ; 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Vent.  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight ! 

Ant.  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthiaus,  cry  aloud,  *  Come,  follow  me.* 

Vent.  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  !     In  that  word 
OctaviuB  fell.     Gods,  let  me  see  that  day. 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all ; 
I'll  thank  you  for  th'  exchange. 

Ant.  Oh,  Cleopatra ! 

Vent.  Again  ! 

Ant.  I've  done.     In  that  last  sigh  she  went ; 
Caesar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent.  Methinks  you  breathe 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  more  divine ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fir'd  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  arms, 
And  man's  each  part  about  me.     Once  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seiz'd  me ; 
That  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp.     In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
I.Agg'd  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods. 
For  such  another  honour  1 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em,  mow  'em  on  a  passage. 
And,  ent'riii^  where  the  utmost  squadrons  yield, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

[^Scene  hctvceen  Dorax  and  Sebcatian.'] 

[Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portnfal,  is  defeated  in  battle,  and 
taken  primncr  by  the  Moors.  lie  is  saved  from  death  by 
Dorax,  a  noble  Portuguese,  then  a  renegade  in  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  of  Barbery,  but  formerly  Don  Alonzo  of  Alcazar. 
The  train  being  dismissed,  Dorax  takes  off  bis  turban,  and 
assumes  his  Portuguese  dress  and  manner.] 

Zhr.  Now,  do  you  know  me ! 

Seb.  Thou  shouldst  be  Alonzo. 

Dor.  So  you  should  be  Sebastian  ; 
But  when  Sebastian  ceas'd  to  be  himself, 
I  ceased  to  be  Alonzo. 

Seb.  As  in  a  dream 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eyes. 

Dor.  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  where  my  wrongs, 
And  vour  inhuman  tyranny,  have  sent  me  ? 
Think  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  injuries 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  should  wake. 
And  death  should  give  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thousand  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy  wings 
Over  these  eyes ;  but  ever  when  they  clos'd, 
Your  tyrant  image  forc'd  them  ope  again. 
And  dried  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  long-expected  hour  is  come  at  length. 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame : 
And  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welcome. 

Seb.  I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king. 
Whose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face ; 
I  have  not  yet  foigot  I  am  a  soldier. 


Dor.  'TIS  the  first  justice  thou  haft  erer  done  mm; 
Then,  though  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  Umgam, 
Yet  shall  my  cause  of  vengeance  fint  be  dew; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

Sd>.  Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thj  griefr 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear : 
I  warn  (hee  thus,  necause  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors : 
How  oflen  hast  thou  brav'd  my  peaceful  comt^ 
Fill'd  it  with  noisy  brawls  and  windy  boasta  ; 
And  with  past  service,  nauseously  repeated. 
Reproached  ev'n  me,  thy  prince  I 

Dor.  And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  lewixd. 
The  part  of  hcav'n  in  kings  ;  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  drudgery  for  devils. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  service 
Tyrant !     It  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince ; 
But  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  coin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  is^ 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Sd>.  How,  tyrant ! 

Dor.  Tyrant! 

Seb.  Traitor !  that  name  thou  canst  not  edio  bick  • 
That  robe  of  infamy,  that  circumcision, 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  traitor; 
And  if  a  name 
More  foul  than  traitor  be,  'tis  renegade. 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thou  ^nnt» 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Effac'd  my  loyalty,  unhing'd  my  faith. 
And  hurried  me  from  hopes  of  heav'n  to  hell ; 
All  these,  aitd  all  my  vet  unfinish'd  crimes. 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  ntake  thy  damning  sure. 

Seb.  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  again. 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathing ; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  king. 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  more: 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this, 
^Vherc,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  beaieg'd 
By  sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  courts; 
Where  thy  gull'd  eves,  in  all  the  gaudy  round. 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  every  face ; 
And  the  gross  flattery  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  first  should  catch,  and  first  applMid 
The  stuff  or  royal  nonsense :  when  I  spoke. 
My  honest  homely  words  were  carp'd,  and  oensoz'd. 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions. 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward. 
Thy  hungry  minions  thought  their  rights  invaded. 
And  the  bread  snatch 'd  from  pimps  and  pansiteii 
Henriquez  answer'd,  with  a  rtwdy  lie. 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  begg'd  before. 

Seb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriques!     Now,  hj 
heav'n, 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner'^  scurril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore  'twas  to  gaU  thee  thai  I  naiu'd 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  cringe  and  smile; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd  ;  or  if  a  man. 
Corrupted  to  a  woman  ;  thy  man-mistress. 

Seb,  All  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes ;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaigns. 
And  pitch'd  thy  standard  in  these  foreign  fields: 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thy  years  crew  with  it ; 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  them  both. 

Seb,  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'st ;  but  tell  ne  fint. 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  love  produc'd  not  some,  and  pride  the  rest  f 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  all  thatS  noble  here  below: 
But  all  th'  advantage  of  that  love  was  thine: 
For,  coming  fraughted  back,  in  either  haiid 
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With  pabn  and  olire,  Tictory  and  peace, 
I  was  indeed  prapar'd  to  ask  mj  own 
(For  Violante  8  tows  were  mine  before) : 
Thy  malice  had  prerention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  llenriquez. 

6eb,  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth. 

Ikfr,  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward  he  hop*d  1 
Could  the  robb'd  passenger  expect  a  bountj 
From  those  rapacious  hands  who  stripp*d  him  first  I 

iSe6.  He  had  my  promise  ere  I  knew  thy  loye. 

Dor,  My  services  desery'd  thou  shouldst  revoke  it. 

Seb.  Thy  insolence  had  canceled  all  thy  service ; 
To  violate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court. 
Sacred  to  poace,  and  safe  from  all  affronts ; 
Gv'n  to  my  face,  and  done  in  my  despite, 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  mi^etty 
To  strike  the  man  I  loT*d  ! 

Dor.  Ev'n  in  the  fibce  of  heav^,  a  place  more  sacred, 
Would  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt  by  power. 
Would  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love : 
But,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice, 
The  hasty  product  of  a  just  despair. 
When  he  i«fus*d  to  meet  me  in  the  field. 
That  thou  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy  own  I 

Seb.  He  duitt :  nay,  more,  dedr^d  and  bqg^d  with 
tears. 
To  meet  ihj  challence  fairly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  but  my  duty,  then 
To  inteipose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  your  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  infamy 
He  should  have  disobey'd. 

iSSr6.  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me : 
Thy  elooroy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn, 
As  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didst  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
Against  anointed  power  :  so  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself, 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence. 

Dor.  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 
I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spumM,  and  liye: 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face. 
All  my  long  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Heap'd  up  m  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  Me : 
Has  Honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  back  the  stream  f 
He  has ;  and  hooting  boys  may  diy-shod  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
Give  me  my  love,  my  honour ;  give  them  back- 
Give  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

Seb.  Now,  by  this  honour'd  order  which  I  wear. 
More  gladly  would  I  give  than  thou  dar'st  ask  it. 
Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  nrg'd  to  shield  me  firom  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
The  wronc,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee : 
But  thou  hast  charg'd  me  with  ingratitude ; 
Hast  thou  not  chai^d  me  t    Speak. 

Dor.  Thou  know'st  I  have : 
If  thou  disown'st  that  imputation,  draw, 
And  prove  my  charge  a  lie. 

Stb.  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  I  must  not  draw : 
Be  consdons  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Tlian  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  urgest  t 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushing  seas ; 
Wbieh,  meonting,  view  each  other  from  a&r. 
And  strive  in  rain  to  meet. 

Dor,  111  cut  that  isthmus  : 
Then  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life, 
Bat  to  reprieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 
I  ■ay'd  thee  out  of  honourable  malice : 
Now  draw;  I  should  be  loath  to  think  thoudar'st  not : 
Beware  of  such  another  vile  excuse. 

Seb.  Ohypatienoi^hflay'hl 


Dor.  Beware  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word :  it  had  been  proper. 
Before  th^  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  'tis  uaae: 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  of  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  my  security : 
The  only  boon  I  begg\l  was  this  fair  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  perjur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

Seb.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  be 
thank'd :  {Drawmg. 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid. 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-night. 
More  gladly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Go ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriquez'  ghost ; 
And  say  his  master  and  his  friend  reveng'd  him. 

Dor,  His  ghost !  then  is  my  hated  rival  dead! 

Seb.  The  question  is  beside  our  present  purpose ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  long. 

Dor.  A  minute  is  not  much  in  cither's  life. 
When  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb.  He's  dead :  make  haste,  and  thou  may'st  yel 
o'ertake  him. 

Dor.  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  tae  longer. 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise  :  for  thy  life  preserved. 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died, 
Wh(Me  death,  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

Sd),  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  never 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee :  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person  ;  as  in  concert  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow ; 
Save  when  he  heav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence. 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once. 
But  roll'd  his  falling  body  cross  their  way, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  death! 

Seb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not  bear  it. 
Now,  judge  thyself,  who  best  deserv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  as  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  angel  host 
Who  should  stand  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  favour'd,  had  I  stood. 

Seb.  What  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears  ; 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor,  Had  I  been  bom  with  his  indulgent  stare. 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
Oh,  worse  than  hell  1  what  gloiy  have  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death  1 
I  should  have  fallen  by  Sebastian's  side ; 
My  corpse  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a jpatch'd  work  of  fate, 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died  :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece. 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

Seb.  The  more  efieminate  and  soft  his  life. 
The  more  his  fiune,  to  struggle  to  the  field. 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate  :  confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  veiy  mouth). 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me !  I  must  grant 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  had  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  ho  fought  and  died ;  I  fought  against  you ; 
Throuj^  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunti^  your  sacred  life  ;  which  that  I  miss'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  re^cide. 

Seb.  Thou  mightst  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  name ; 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak ;  didft  thoa  not,  Akoao ! 
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Dor.  Cmn  I  apcftk  I 
Alu  !  I  cunot  uiiwer  to  Alonio: 
No,  Donx  CMinat  tuuwer  ta  Alonio: 
Alonto  w«  loo  kiDd  >  DBine  for  me. 
TheD,  when  1  fought  ud  conquer'd  with  TOnr  umi, 
In  thdt  blcwM  »ge  1  itm  the  man  jou  nun'd; 
Till  rage  and  pride  debaa'd  me  into  Dam, 
And  lort,  like  Lurifer,  mj  name  above. 

SA.  Yet  t>rice  this  da?  I  ow'd  mj  life  to  Doiu. 

Dnr.  1  mtM  you  but  to  kill  joii :  there'i  ray  grirf. 

Stb.  Nay,  if  thou  eanitbegrier'd,  thou  canttiepent; 
Thou  couldnt  not  be  a  TilUin,  though  thou  wouldrt : 
Thou  oim'et  too  much,  in  ovning  thou  halt  eir'd  ; 
And  1  too  little,  who  proTok'd  thy  crimt, 

liar.  Oh,  stopthii  headlong  toirent  of  your  goodii«H; 
It  cnmn  loo  faat  upon  a  feeblo  soul 
JI«Jfdrown'd  in  lei™  before  ;  ipare  my  confuwon : 
For  pity,  ipara.  and  uv  unt  fint  jou  err'd. 
FiiT  vet  I  tiare  not  dar'd,  through  guilt  and  ahBina, 
To  tlirow  myielf  beneath  your  loyal  feet. 
Now  anuni  this  rebel,  thin  proud  renegade : 
!<hould,  nor  will  I  more  oomplai 


I,  1  w 


H!th« 


3uld«t  not  «9k  forjiiTei 
;  mill,  ill  all  that'i  noble, 
ip  wichbott«r  newa; 


first 


Compell'd  t<>  wed,  becau*e  ghe  nu  my  ward. 
Her  noul  WW  abiient  when  she  gave  her  band  : 
Nor  could  my  threata,  or  his  pursuing  couitship, 
>:irect  the  conxummation  of  fait  lotc  : 
So,  «till  indulging  team,  ahe  pint«  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

D-ir.  Hare  I   been  cuning  beav'n,  while  hei 


mil  ri 


I  mad  with  cestacT  of  joy 


What,  ii 

Tu  kcar'n,  and  to  my  kiui;,  and  to  my  Ion  I 
Itut  pity  ii  my  friend,  and  stops  me  Rhort, 
For  my  unha|>py  riral.    Poor  llcnriquezl 

Kay,  then.  I  was  unjust  to  lore  bim1»tter. 
Here  let  me  ercr  bold  thee  in  my  atmii ; 
And  all  our  quanel*  be  but  auch  a<  thene. 
Who  shall  loie  best,  and  closcxt  shall  embrace : 
1!p  what  Ilenriquui  wm  :  be  my  K\amo. 


■iich  thoughta  aa  mine. 


And  if  1 

»uia. 

Words  w 

re  not  ma 

e  to  Tent  • 

i.6.Tl 

Some  sttanire  rever* 

this  «tr»T 

Ofheixv-t 

It  onni.ol 

Ijear  the  >. 

amp,  wilho 

Be  kind. 

ami  take  1m 

With  t»M 

the  gifts 

<f  fortune  1 

But  let  u 

y  lore,  and  frieud,  l>e 

Where  Dryden  failisd,  one  of  his  young  contempo- 
rnriei  succeeded.  The  tones  of  domestic  tragedy 
and  the  deepest  diitrMS  were  louiided,  with  a  power 
and  iiitenscneu  of  feeling  nerer  lurpoued,  by  the 
unfortunate  Thohas  Utwat  \  a  brilliant  Dame  iho- 
oiated  with  the  most  melancholy  history.  Otway 
WHS  bom  at  Trotting  in  Sush-'X.  Mnrch  3.  IGSl.  the 
■on  of  a  clergyman.  Hu  »b«  educated  first  at  Win- 
chester tchool  and  nl^iwardi  at  Oxford,  but  left 
college  withou*  .jiaing  lii*  degree  In  I6T3  he 
maile  his  •|>pearance  as  an  aotot  on  the  London 
stage.  To  tlii«  prufeisian  his  talctita  were  ill  adapted, 
but  he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art.  which  was  scrTiceable  to  him  when  he  began  to  I 
for  the  theatre.  He  produced  three  tragediei, 
-      -    ■     jnd  nil        '  " 


were  auccessftiltj  perfbnnedi  but  Otway  wu  alwajs 
in  poTertj.  In  IfiTT  tbe  Earl  irf  FIjmoDtb  pnKmed 
him  an  appointment  u  a  comet  of  dragoon*,  and 
the  poet  went  with  hii  rcgimerit  to  Flaodera.  Il« 
wat  soon  cashiered,  in  consequence  of  hii  irregnlk-  - 
ritics,  and,  ictoming  to  England^  he  remmed  writiDg 
for  the  stage.  In  leBO  he  produced  Cma  Mardm 
and  the  Orphan,  tragedies;  io  1681  tbe  Solditi't 
Fcrtiae;  and  in  ISS3  Venice  Praemtd.  Hw  fhort 
erentAil  life  of  Otway,  chequered  by  mmt  and  ex< 


tniTsgancc,  was  prematnrcly  closed  in  IU5.  On* 
of  his  biographers  relates,  that  the  immediate  caos* 
*'  his  death  was  his  hastily  swallowing,  after  k  lo<V 

tt.  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  snpfdied. 

cconling  to  another  account  ho  died  offerer,  occa- 
siimcd  by  fuliguc  ur  by  drinking  water  whenrioleDtly 
heated.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  CMIM  of  bi* 
death,  he  was  at  the  time  in  drcDmitancea  of  (reat 

The  fame  of  Otway  now  rests  on  hia  two  traoedlM, 
the  ■Orphan.'nnd'Venicc Preserved;'  bntODtbaMit 
as  OTi  the  pilhirs  of  Ilennilei.  Ills  talents  in 
s  of  pssaionatc  affection  'riTal,  si  least,  and 
:inies  excel,  those  of  Shokspeare :  more  tears 
been  shed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows  of  Bd- 
Tidcrn  and  Monimia  than  t<a  those  of  Juliet 
Desdemona."  The  plot  of  the  '  Orphan,' from  it.  _ 
herent  indelicacy  and  painful  associations,  has  diirn 
this  phiy  from  the  theatresi  hut '  Venice ."" 


sttU  o[ 


rf  then^ 


"Za  I| 


plotting  charoi^ter  of  Pierre 

trusted  with  the  irresolute,  scnsitJTe,  and .. 

nntureof  JafBeri  and  the  harsh  nnutnral  mel^  of 
Priuli  scrres  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  off  the  bn^t 
purity  and  tenderness  of  bis  daughter,  the  F*tlMlic 
and  harrowing  plot  is  well  nmnaged,  and  deepens 
'owards  the  dose ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  shines 
L  his  delineation  of  the  pasuous  of  the  hMll  tbs 
ardour  of  lore,  and  the  excess  of  miseij  and  despair. 
The  versification  of  these  dramas  Is  sotnetimeaniegeil 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  occational  radtu>d*lKi(* 
nd  infixed  ezpreasioDS,  which  a  oxire  ooneet  taste 
'ould  have  expnngedi  yet,  eren  in  pnpiiel?  ctf  tt:^ 
and  character,  bow  much  does  this  young  and  cai^ 
less  poet  excel  tbe  great  master  Dcydea  1 


AlcUiiada,  Don  Cariat,  and  X 


a  aad  Straikt,  which  I 
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IScenafimn  Venice  Preserved,] 
8oeii«--8t  Maxic'i.    Enter  Priuli  and  Jawwimwl. 

Pri,   No  more!  Til  hear  no  more!  begone,  and 
leare  me ! 

Jaf.  Not  hear  me !  by  my  suffering  but  you  shall ! 
My  lord — my  lord  I  Tm  not  that  abject  wretch 
Vou  think  me.   Patience  I  whereas  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  «o  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me! 

Pri.  Hare  you  not  wrong'd  me  f 

Jf'f,  Could  my  nature  e*er 
Hare  brook 'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  hare  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you  ! 

Pri,  Ye!,  wrong'd  me  !  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  utge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  tmvel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
Dt  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation  ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  rirtue,  I  rcceiv'd  you ; 
Couited,  and  sou^^ht  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too. 
My  Tery  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  have  us'd  me 
To  your  best  senrice ;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
^\'^len,  in  requital  of  my  best  endcarours, 
Y'ou  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me ; 
Sedttc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  b^m. 
Oh!  Belrideral 

Jaf.  Tis  to  me  you  owe  her : 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grare 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  hea^  of. 
Y'ou  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Daah'd  us  upon  a  rock  ;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety :  entered  first  yourself; 
Th'  affrighted  Belvidera,  following  next. 
As  ithe  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves. 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Ro«)e  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me. 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

PrL  You  stole  her  firom  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 
her. 
At  dead  of  nig^t !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine  I 
A  slerile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grievous  still : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexations  need 
0h|»pres8  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  cnrse  of  disobeiaience  all  your  portion. 

Je^.  Half  of  your  curse  you  haye  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Heav'n  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grandsire. 
And  happier  than  his  father  1 

Pri,  Rather  liye 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
8iti  dom  liid  veepa  in  Utteroess  of  want. 


Jaf,  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pt'i.  Twould,  by  heaven ! 

Jaf  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Pri.  And  she,  too,  with  thee  ; 
For,  living  here,  you  *re  but  my  curs'd  remembrancers 
I  once  was  happy  ! 

Jaf.  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Helvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hindera  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely, 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.  You  dare  not  do't. 

Jaf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Tlirec  years  are  past  since  first  our  vows  were 

plighted. 
During  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witness 
Tve  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hoi>eless  e'er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri.  No  more. 

Jaf.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity 
But*s  happier  than  me ;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty  ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com, 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pri,  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire  ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life ;  get  brats  and  starve. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [ExiU 

Jaf  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  that  my  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  dnmm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors : 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world. 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

0  Belvidera !  Oh  !  she  is  my  wife — 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 

But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

•  •  • 

Enter  BaLvioaaA. 

BeL  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge ! 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  l«hold  thy  face ! 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring. 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul  I 

Jaf,  As  when  our  loves 
Were  in  their  spring  I  Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd 

thee! 
Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same. 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms   first   found 

theet 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour! 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  1  Oh !  where  complain  I 

Bel,  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying, 
W*^hen  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  ! 

1  ioy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first. 
And  bless'd  tha  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
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Jaf,  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorioua  faith  I 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false  ! 
Oh,  woman  !  lovely  woman !     Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  jou  1 
Angels  are  painted  fair,  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heav'n ; 
Amazing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  jov,  and  everlasting  love  ! 

Bd,  If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rieh  ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  Boul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev'ry  listening  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

Jaf,  Oh,  Delvidera !  doubly  I'm  a  beggar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  fiend, 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  cha»es  me  in  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  1    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  oflSces  of  love. 
Endure  the  bitter  gri]>es  of  smarting  poverty ! 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  wc  shrink  together. 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me !     Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love ! 

Bd,  Oh  I  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swell'd  with  sorrow. 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jaf.  Hear  this,  you  Heav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her  I 
Reign,  reign,  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall. 
And  rise  again,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you ! 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land, 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore. 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  \ExevmU 

[ Jaffier  Joins  with  Pierre  and  others  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  senate.  He  communicates  the  secret  to  Belvidera,  and 
she,  anxious  to  save  her  father's  life,  prevails  on  Jaflier  to  dia- 
eioee  the  whole  to  the  senators.  The  betrayed  ooospiiatonare 
oondemned  to  death.] 

Scene— A  Street.    Enter  Ja  rr laa. 

Jaf.  Final  destruction  seize  on  all  the  world  I 
Bend  down,  ve  heav'ns,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth. 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  own  confusion  I 

Enter  BsLTioaaA. 


Bel.  My  life 

Jaf.  My  plague- 


Bd.  Nay,  then,  I  see  m j  ruin. 
If  I  must  die  ! 

Jaf.  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  labours,  though ;  and  him  too. 
Bat  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends. 
Have  summons  to  prepare  for  Fate  s  black  hour. 
Tety  Belrideim,  do  not  fear  mj  craelty, 


Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex  thy  fiuiey : 
But  answer  oce  to  what  I  shall  demrnnd. 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

Bd.  I  will,  when  I've  done  weeping—- 

Jaf.  Fie,  no  more  on't ! 
How  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first  t 

J?e/.  Oh,Ohl 

Jaf.  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears. 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

BeL  Heaven  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  rexy  mmUj, 
I'he  streams  will  follow 

Jaf.  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  dry. 

Bd.  But  was't  a  miserable  day  t 

Jaf.  A  curs'd  one. 

Bd.  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  joa  luipf* 
sworn,  « 

When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you're  fwom^  yta 
bless'd  it. 

Jaf.  'Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bd.  Then  why  am  I  not  curs*d  too. 

Jaf.  No,  Belvidera ;  by  th*  eternal  tiuthy 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Be2.  Still  so  kind! 
Still,  then,  do  you  love  me! 

Jaf.  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd, 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  have  been. 

Bd.  Then  sure  you  will  not  curse  me  ! 

Jaf.  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
'Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years  we've  lir'd  toflcthnf- 

Btl.  And  may  no  fatal  minute  ever  pari  as. 
Till,  reverend  gro^vn,  for  age  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together ; 
There  sleep  in  peace  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf.  Did  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  thee ! 

Bd.  You  did. 

Jaf.  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  Ileayen, 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteoas  head. 
Where  everlastiitg  sweets  are  always  springiDg^ 
With  a  continual  giving  hand :  let  peace. 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  moaming ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nifhta  with  rest. 
Harmless  as  her  own  thoughts ;  and  prop  her  yirtoe^ 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  partix^. 

Bd.  How!  parting,  parting! 

Jaf.  Yes,  for  ever  parting  I 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  Heav*!!, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leaTe  thec^ 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

Bd.  Oh  I  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessing ;  stay  with  me,  and  cmw  me. 

Jaf.  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

Bd.  By  all  the  tender  days  we're  liy'd  togetiMT, 
Pity  my  sad  condition  ;  spMk,  but  speak. 

Jaf.  Murder !  unhold  me : 
Or  by  th'  immortal  destiny  that  doom'd 

\Prwm 
To  this  curs'd  minute,  I'll  not  liye  one  loi^gcr: 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall 
Hark— the  dismal  bell  \Pam^  heU  kUt. 

Tolls  out  for  death  1 1  must  attend  its  eall  loo ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  Be: 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  foigiTW— , 
Farewell  for  ever  I 

Bd.  Leave  thy  dagger  with  me: 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  Vim  at  ptitlligt 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  bre^  i 

Jaf.  Yet  stay : 
We  have  a  child,  as  vet  a  tender  infint  i 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  ^im  when  I  Mi  fOM: 
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Breed  him  in  rirtue,  and  the  paths  of  honour, 

But  nerer  let  him  know  his  father's  stoiy : 

I  charge  thee,  guard  him  fVom  Uie  wrongs  mj  iaie 

Maj  do  his  future  fortune  or  his  name. 

Now — nearer  yet — 

Oh,  that  my  arms  were  riTeted 

Thus  round  thee  erer  I  But  mjr  friends  I  mj  oath  I 

This,  and  no  more.  {Kittet  her, 

BeL  Another,  sure  another, 
For  that  poor  little  one,  you're  ta'en  such  care  ot 
Vn  gire't  him  truly. 

Jaf.  So — ^now,  fiuewell  I 

BeL  For  erer  ! 

/a/.  Heav'n  knows,  for  erer!  all  good  angels  guard 
thee!  [BxiL 

BeL  All  ill  oneR,  sure,  had  charge  of  me  this  moment. 
Oh,  giTe  me  daggers,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  copld  hleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  waret 
Huzadng  and  foaming  round  my  sinking  head. 
Till  I  descended  to  tne  peaceful  bottom  I 
Ohl  there's  all  quiet — here,  all  rage  and  fiuy! 
Tlie  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep :  Hell  I  belli 
Bant  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
If  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  {SxiL 

8osDe-8t  Mark's  PUco— Scaffold  and  a  Whael  prepared  tor 
the  EzecutloQ  of  Pibrrb. 

Stater  CarrAiiv,  Pibejib,  Guards,  Ezbcvtioivbr,  and 

Rabblei 

Pier.  My  friend  not  yet  comef 

Enter  JArvixii. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pwr.  Dear  to  my  anns,  though  thou'st  undone  my 
£une, 
I  can't  forget  to  lore  thee.    Pr'ythee,  Jaffier, 
Foig:iTe  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  1 
I  am  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  fiun  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  ioumey. 

Capl.  The  time  grows  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

Jaf.  Dead! 

Pmr.  Yes,  dead,  Jaffier ;  they're  all  died  like  men 
too, 
Worthy  their  character. 

J<tf.  And  what  must  I  do! 

Pitr.  Oh,  Jaffier! 

Jaf.  Speak  aloud  thy  burden'd  soul. 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortur'd  friend. 

Pier.  Friend  !  Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a  gene- 
rous friend, 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  soirowi. 
Uearen  knows  1  want  a  friend ! 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one, 
That  would  not  thus  scorn  my  repenting  yirtue. 
Or  think,  when  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 

pier.  No!  IItc,  I  charge  thee,  Jamer. 

Jaf.  Yta,  I  will  lire : 
But  it  shall  be  to  see  thy  fall  rereng'd. 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 

Pier.  Wilt  thou! 


Jaf.  I  will,  by  Heaven  I 
Pter.  Then  still 


thou'rt  noble. 
And  I  forgire  thee.    Oh ! — ^yet--shall  I  trust  thee ! 

Jaf.  No ;  I 'to  been  false  already. 

Pter.  Dost  thou  lore  met 

Jaf.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtingi. 

Pier.  Curse  on  this  weakness ! 

/ex/.  Tears!  Amazement!  Tears! 
I  nerer  saw  thee  melted  thus  befbre ; 
And  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy  bosom. 
That  must  hare  rent ;  though  I'm  a  villain,  tell  me. 

Pier.  SeesI  thmi  thai  engine  I  IPoimUng  to  the  wheeL 

Jaf.  Why! 


Pier.  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  lir'd  with  honour. 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  con- 
quest. 
Be  expos'd  a  common  carcass,  on  a  idieel ! 

Jaf.  Hah! 

Pver.  Speak!  is't  fitting! 

Jaf.  Fitting! 

Pter.  I'd  hare  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserre  my  memoiy 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Capt.  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pxtr.  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jaffier 
Thoueh  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justice. 

Jaf.  What's  to  be  done ! 

Pttr.  This,  and  no  more.  [He  w&tspen  Jav. 

Jaf  Hah!  U't  then  so! 

Pter.  Most  certainly. 

Jaf  I'll  do't. 

Pter.  Remember. 

Cbjjfc  Sir 

Pier.  Come,  now  Tm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour : 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  f  may  hare  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
Youll  think  on't !  [7*0  Jaf. 

Jaf.  'Twont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[Pierre  and  Jaffier  a»xad  the  ecc^Mr^ 
Executioner  bind*  Pierre. 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffier!  now  I'm  going!  Now — 

Jaf.  Hare  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then ! — there —  [Stabs  him. 

And  this  is  well  too.  TStabt  hinudf. 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithful ! 
This  vras  nobly  done! — We  hare  deceired  the  senate. 

Jaf.  Brarely. 

Pter.  Ha,  ha,  ha oh!  oh! 

[PaUe  doum  on  the  tcajfotd^  and  diet, 

Jaf.  Now,  ye  curs'd  rulers. 
Thus  of  the  blood  ye're  shed,  I  make  libation. 
And  sprinkle  it  mmgling.    May  it  rest  upon  you 
And  all  your  race.    Oh,  poor  Belridera! 
Sir,  I  hare  a  wife ;  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  bless'd  her, 
And  the  dear  little  infant  Idfl  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [Diee. 

[The  ecene  dotee  vpan  them. 

Scene— Apartment  in  Pridli's  Ilouae. 

Enter  Priuli,  BsLriDBRA  distracted,  and  twoof  h«r 

women. 

Pri.  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pitying 
Hearen. 

Bel.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 
bed, 
Pr'ythee,  my  love.  The  winds !  hark  how  they  whistle ! 
And  the  rain  beats  I    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  me ! 
I  sar  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature  ;  get  you  gone,  then.    Oh  ! 
Are  you  returned !   See,  father,  here  he's  come  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  lore  him }    0,  thou  dear  one. 
Why  do  you  fly  me  I  are  you  angry  still,  then  ! 
Jaffier,  where  art  thou !    Father,  why  do  you  do  thus  ! 
Stand  off— don't  hide  him  from  me.    He's  there  some- 
where. 
Stand  off,  I  say !    What !  gone !    Remember,  tyrant, 
I  may  rerenge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 

Enter  Captaiit,  and  whiqwrs  Priuli. 

Pri.  News — what  news ! 

Capt.  Most  sad,  sir ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prerent 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  himself; 
Both  fell  together. 

BeL  Ha !  look  there ! 
My  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too!    Murder  ! 
Who  has  done  this !    Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  rision : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  b^  it.  Vanish'd  I 
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foieas. 


Here  they  went  down. — Oh,  111  dig,  dig  th«  den  up! 

Iloa,  Jaffier,  Jaffierl 

Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.     I  hare  him  I 

I  have  got  him,  father!     Oh  I 

My  love!  my  dear!  my  bleasing!  help  me  I  help  mc! 

They've  hold  of  inc,  and  drag  me  to  the  bottom! 

Nay — now  they  pull  ho  hard — farewell [Diet, 

Pri.  Oh!   lead  mc  into  some  place  that*s  fit  for 
mourning : 
Wliere  the  free  air,  lijfht,  and  the  cheerful  sun, 
May  never  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black. 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  light  a  day 
Afl  long  as  Tvc  to  live ;  and  tnere  all  leaye  me: 
Spariu;;  no  tearH  when  you  this  tale  relate. 
But  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

lParting.1 

Wnbere  am  1 !    Sure  I  wander  'midst  enchantment, 
And  never  more  j*hall  find  the  way  to  rest. 
But  0  Monimiu  !  art  thou  indeed  resolv'd 
To  punirth  mc  with  cverlju<<ting  absence  ! 
Why  tum'st  thou  from  me  ?     Pm  alone  already  ! 
Mcthink.s  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  scan  complaining  ; 
Whilst  afar  otf  the  vessel  sails  away, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  soul's  embarkM  I 
Wilt  thou  not  turn  t  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  ! 
I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  them  I 
They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  !    If  we  must  part  for  ever, 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon, 
And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

TkeOrpkuL 

iPictureofa  Witch.] 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red, 
And  palsy  hhook  her  head  ;  her  liandN  seemed  withered ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging, 
Which  ser>od  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags — black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
And  seeniM  to  rii>eak  variety  of  wretchedness, 
I  a»k'«l  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed  me  ; 
Then  craved  my  chanty,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister. 

[  Description  of  Morning.} 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come  ;  and  now  upon  the  plains. 
And  distant  mountaiits,  where  they  feed  their  flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts. 
And  with  their  pi}>es  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lustv  swain  conies  with  his  well-fill'd  scrip 
Of  healtlitul  viands,  which,  when  hunger  calls, 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  cats, 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  daily  toil, 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him  fruits. 
The  beasts  that  under  the  wann  hedges  slept, 
And  wcatlicr'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up  ; 
An<l,  looking  towards  the  neighbouring  pastures,  raise 
Their  voice,  and  hid  their  fellow-brutes  good  morrow. 
The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees. 
Assemble  ail  in  choirs  ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun. 

[KiUing  a  Boar.] 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar. 
So  large,  he  seom'd  the  tyrant  of  the  woods, 


With  aU  his  diMdful  briitlet  laised  on  high ; 
They  seem'd  a  grore  of  spears  upon  his  buck  : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  wide. 
As  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey  ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois  d  javelia  high. 
With  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heaxi. 


NATHANIEL  LEB. 

Another  tragic  poet  of  this  period  was  Nathaniel 
Lee,  who  possessed  no  small  portion  of  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius, ihough  unfortunately  *near  allied'  to  madness. 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  den^roan,  and 
received  a  classical  education,  first  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  tried  the  stage  both  as  an  actor  aud  author, 
was  four  years  in  bedlam  from  wild  insanity ;  bat 
recovering  his  reason,  resumed  his  labours  as  a  dra- 
matist,  and  though  subject  to  fits  of  partial  derange* 
ment,  continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  eleven  tragedies,  besides  assisting 
Dryden  in  the  composition  of  two  pieces,  jSdipMs 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  unfortunate  poet  was 
in  his  latter  days  supported  by  charity :  lie  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's  church, 
April  6,  1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Bival  QueenSy  or  Alexander  the  Great,  Mithruhkt, 
TheodogiuSf  and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  In  praising 
Alexander,  Dryden  alludes  to  the  power  of  his  friend 
in  moving  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  demise 
those  critics  who  condemn 

The  too  much  vigour  of  his  youthful  muse. 

We  have  here  indicated  the  source  both  of  Lee's 
strength  and  of  his  weakness.  In  tenderness  and 
genuine  passion,  he  excels  I>ryden ;  but  his  style  often 
degenerates  into  bombast  and  extravagant  uen^ — 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late  |nt>ductioiis 
by  his  mental  nudady.  The  author  was  aware  ci  hit 
weakness.  *  It  has  often  been  observed  against  me,* 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Theodosioa,  *that  I 
abound  in  ungovemed fancy;  but  I  hope  the  worid  will 
pardon  the  udlics  of  youth:  age,  despondency,  and 
dulness,  come  too  fast  of  themselves.  I  discommend 
no  man  for  keeping  the  beaten  road ;  but  I  am  sure 
the  noble  liunters  that  follow  the  game  must  leap 
hctlgcs  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  run  at  aO,  or 
never  come  into  the  fall  of  a  quarry.'  He  wanted 
discrt'ticm  to  temper  his  tropical  genius,  and  reduce 
his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order; 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  enthusiasm 
arc  very  soft  and  graceful  lines.  l>rydcn  himsdf  hss 
no  finer  image  than  the  following : — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind  ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  sooL 

Or  this  declaration  of  love : — 

I  disdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by  :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  well  pair  together, 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls : 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields ; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home. 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  smd  sleep  till  mom. 

The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (verging  upoo  rhodomoB- 
tade)  may  be  seen  in  such  lines  as  the  foUowfaig, 
descriptive  of  Junius  Bratoi  throwing  off  his  dis- 
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gaiae  of  idiocy  after  the  rape  of  Lucrece  by  Tar- 
quin: — 

As  from  night's  womb  tUe  glorious  daj  breaks  forth. 
And  seems  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stars  ; 
So,  from  the  blackness  of  young  Tarquin's  crime 
And  furnace  of  his  lust,  the  rirtuous  soul 
Of  Junius  Brutus  catches  bright  occasion. 
I  see  the  pillars  of  his  kingdom  totter : 
The  rape  of  Lucrece  is  the  midnight  lantern 
That  lights  mj  genius  down  to  the  foundation. 
LeaTe  me  to  work,  mj  Titus,  0  my  son  ! 
For  from  this  spark  a  lightning  shall  arise, 
That  must  ere  night  puige  all  the  Roman  air. 
And  then  the  thunder  of  his  ruin  follows. 

\_Sceiu  hettceen  BrtUut  and  Titut,  his  ton."] 

[Titus  having  joined  the  Tarquln  consjrfnuij,  is  coodemnad 
l^his  own  father  to  suiftar  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Brutus  takes 
a  last  fkreweU  of  him.] 

Brutus,  Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  1 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mighty  motion, 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  OTerblown, 
That  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  thy  ^ntler  virtues  brooding  on  thee. 
So  hush'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
LookM  down  and  lisiten'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloved, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  t 

Tihu,  So  well,  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  no- 
thing; 
So  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  80  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me  : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation — 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Bru,  How's  that,  my  son  1  would  death  for  thee  be 
happj ! 

TiU  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  those  aftroiits  which  I  in  life  must  look  for, 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingen. 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine. 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 

I  Besides,  1  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience. 
Which  will  for  ever  rack  me  with  remembrance, 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
ItVhere'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

Bru.  But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing ! 

TiL  Not  to  a  mind  resolv'd.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  discolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  pomp  of  deatn 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaven  to  witness, 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  vou  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world. 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  for  ever. 
Not  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too : 
Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it. 
To  have  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
Bat  the  security  of  the  immortal  godSt 

Bru.  0  Titus,  O  thou  absolute  young  man ! 
Thou  flattering  mirror  of  thy  father's  image. 
Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage ! 
Thou  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race ! 
Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 
Groan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 
Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible : 
Blood,  the  heart-blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child ; 
For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus  ;  die,  my  son : 
I  fwetf  the  gods  iutve  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 


The  violated  genius  of  thy  country 
Rears  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance. 
Shall  never  see  thee  more. 

TU.  Alasl  my  lord, 
Why  art  thou  moved  thus !  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 
sorrow! 
^Wliy  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  me  I 
IfWhy  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  t 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

-Biifc  They  will,  my  Titus; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise  ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search, 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  confirm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair, 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain^I  it, 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 
'TIS  fix'd :  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

Tit.  The  axe  t  0  heaven !  Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  f 
What  I  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  t 

Bru.  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate-— cement  Rome's  flaws. 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal, 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee, 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe, 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear, 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purjxMe, 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

Tit.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  !  Ha !  a  beaten  slave  1 
But  I  deserve  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  sufllering  quite  unmans  me. 

0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  father, 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness! 
No  sign  of  mercy !    What  1  not  bate  me  that ! 
Can  you  resolve  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour !  to  behold  me  too ! 
To  sit  unmov'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  ! 
Where  are  your  bowels  now !    Is  this  a  father! 
Ah  !  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled ! 
How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me ! 

Bru.  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passioui 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  O,  do  not  call  it  shameful, 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  suflerings  oucht  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

Tit.  0  rise,  thou  violated  majesty, 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  thrcaten'd  vengeance : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice. 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen  ; 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed  ;  whip  me  like  furies ; 
And  when  you'll  have  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  a&d 
fiOl, 
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For  want  of  Mpirits,  grorelling  in  the  dast. 
Then  take  my  hca<l,  and  give  it  his  rerenge : 
By  all  the  go<ls,  1  greetlily  resign  it. 

Bru,  No  more — farewell — eternally  farewell: 
If  there  In*  gocis,  tl»ey  will  renerre  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Heaven.     One  laiit  embraoe— 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again  t 

ISdf'Murder.] 

What  torments  arc  allotted  those  sad  ipiritai 
Who,  groaning  with  the  burden  of  despair, 
No  longer  will  endure  the  cares  of  life, 
Rut  boldly  set  theinselycs  at  liberty, 
Through  the  dark  caves  of  death  to  wander  ool, 
Like  wilderM  travellers,  without  a  guide ; 
Eternal  rovers  in  the  gloomy  maze, 
Where  scarce  the  twilight  of  an  infant  mom. 
By  a  faint  glimmer  checkering  through  the  trees, 
Reflects  to  dismal  Tiew  the  walking  ghosts, 
That  never  hope  to  reach  the  blessed  fields. 

JJteodotimt. 

JOHN  CROWNE. 

John  Crownb  was  patronised  by  Rochester,  in 
opposition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wrote  seventeen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  Thyestegy  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice^  evince  considerable 
talent  The  former  is,  indee<l,  founded  on  a  repul- 
sire  classical  story.  Atreus  invites  his  Ixmished 
brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sets  before  him  the  mangled  limbs  and 
blood  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father  uncon- 
ciously  partakes.  The  return  of  Thyestes  from  his 
retirement,  with  the  fears  and  misgivings  which  fol- 
low, are  vividly  described: — 

[Extmetfrom  Thyextet,] 
Trybstbs.    Philistukivks.    PawKva, 

Thy.  O  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banlHh'i  man, 
I  feel  my  lov'd  long  look*d-for  native  soil  I 
And  oh  !  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travelled  toward  this  place, 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 
0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height, 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods, 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire  : 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent; 
And  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  your  feet. 
And  would  j^ve  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
Owns  her  original  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
On  morning  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs : 
And  see,  all  Argos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  1 

Phil,  0  joyful  sound  I 

Thy.  Rut  with  them  Atreus  too 

Phil.  What  ails  my  father  that  he  stops,  and  shakes. 
And  now  retires ! 

Thy.  Return  with  me,  my  son. 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  faithful  desert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  ofl<ai  die. 
And  never  seek  revenge ;  no  villany 
Lies  in  the  prospect  or  a  humble  cave. 

Pen.  Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  and  fraud  1 

Thy.  I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen,  What  are  these  to  him  1 

7^y.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen,  Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your 
mind. 

3%y.  The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  Umts. 
lUtan,  letom  with  me. 


Pen.  Against  our  ofttha  f 
I  cannot  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

l%y.  Here  are  no  g<^ ;  they've  li3t  this  dire  abodiw 

Pen,  True  race  of  Tantalus  1  who  parent-lika 
Are  doom*d  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starred. 
His  hell  and  yours  di£fer  alone  in  this  : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy.  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  helL 

[TFtfAei /or  Obteuriiy.} 

How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man  I 
Take  noisy  vexing  greatnns  they  that  pleaM; 
Give  me  obscure  and  safe  and  silent  ease. 
Acquaintance  and  commerce  let  me  have  noM 
W'ith  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone : 
My  rest  let  Time  be  fearful  to  ofiend. 
And  creep  by  me  as  bv  a  slumbering  friend; 
Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal. 
As  men  to  sleep  after  a  nlenteons  meal. 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  caird  abroad  by  powei^ 
To  know  himself  can  never  find  an  hour  ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  known. 
Lends  every  one  his  life,  but  uses  none ; 
So,  e*er  he  tasted  life,  to  death  he  goes. 
And  himself  loses  ere  himself  he  knows. 

[Pomons.] 

We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  darkest  nights  ; 
And  bv  your  passions  I  read  all  your  natmvi, 
Though  you  at  other  times  can  keep  them  dark. 

[Love  in  Women.'] 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  oonfessM  ; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast 
Poor  love  is  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

llnetmttaney  of  the  M%UtitudeJ} 

I'll  not  such  favour  to  rebellion  show. 

To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 

Who,  when  their  giddy  violence  is  past. 

Shall  from  the  king,  the  Ador'd,  revolt  at  last ; 

And  then  the  throne  they  gave  they  shall  invads. 

And  scorn  the  idol  which  themselves  have  madeii 

IWarriort.^ 

I  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  all 
Mankind  awake,  while  they,  by  their  great  deed% 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  world. 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 


THOMAS  8HADWELL — 8111  OBOROS  ETHSREGB 
LIAM  WTCHBRLET — MBS  APHRA  BaSHM. 


A  more  popular  rival  and  enemy  of  Dryden 
Thomas  Shadwell  (1640-1692),  who  also  wrots 
seventeen  plays,  chiefly  comedies,  in  which  he  aflbcted 
to  follow  Ben  Jonson.  Shadwell,  though  only  known 
now  as  the  Mac-Flecknoe  of  Dryden*saatire»  possessed 
no  inconsiderable  comic  power.  His  pictores  ol 
society  are  too  coarse  for  quotation,  but  they  are 
often  true  and  well-drawn.  When  the  RevolutioB 
threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists  into  the 
shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  oflkse  of  poet- 
laureate.  Sir  George  Etherbqe  (1636-1694)  savs 
a  more  sprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  by  hisllisa 
of  Mode  or  Sir  Foplinq  Flutter,  a  play  which  contains 
the  first  runnings  of  that  vein  of  lively  hmnoor  and 
witty  dialogue  which  were  afterwards  dispb^yed  hj 
Congreve  and  Farqohar.  Sir  (j^orgs  was  a  gaj 
libertine,  and  whilst  taking  leaTe  of  a  ftetii^sjptfty 
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one  ereninfr  at  his  houte  in  Ratisbon  (where  he  re> 
sided  as  British  plenipotentiary),  he  fell  down  the 
stairs  and  killed  himself.  Th?  greatest  of  the  comic 
dramatists  was  Wiluam  Wtcherlet,  bom  in  the 
year  1640,  in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  possessed 
a  handsome  property.  Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wycherley  did  not  practise  his  profession,  but  lired 
gaily  'upon  town.'  Pope  says  he  had  *a  true  noble- 
man look,'  and  he  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  the 
abandoned  Duchess  of  Clereland.  He  wrote  various 
comedies.  Love  in  a  Wood  (1672),  the  Gentleman 
Dancing  Maxter  (1673),  the  Country  Wife  (1675),  and 
the  Plain  Dealer  (1677).  In  1704  he  publUhed  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  *the  style  and  versification  are  beneath  criti- 
cism ;.  the  morals  are  those  of  Rochester.*  In  ad- 
vanced age,  Wycherley  continued  to  exhibit  the  follies 
and  vices  of  youth.  His  name,  however,  stood  high 
Bs  a  dramatist,  and  Pope  was  proud  to  receive  the 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  *  Country  Wife.'  Their 
published  correspondence  is  well-known,  and  is  in- 
teresting from  the  marked  superiority  maintained 
in  their  intercourse  by  the  boy-poet  of  sixteen  over 
his  mentor  of  sixty -four.  The  pupil  grew  too  great 
for  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  friendship  was 
dissolved.  At  the  age  of  seventy- five,  Wycherley  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  1715.  The  subjects  of  most  of  Wycherley 's 
plays  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
stage.  He  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes 
with  great  care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and 
wit.  but  without  sufficient  attention  to  character  or 
probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are  equally 
objectionable,  and  his  once  fashionable  plays  may  be 
said  to  be  *  quietly  inumcd*  in  their  own  corruption 
and  profligacy.  A  female  Wycherley  appeared  in 
Mrs  Aphra  Behn,  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
name  of  Astrsa — 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astnca  tread  I 

Pop*. 

The  comedies  of  Mrs  Behn  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (besides 
\'arious  novels  and  poems),  not  one  is  now  n>ad  or 
remembered.  The  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  wlwre 
she  resideil  some  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Oroonoko,  on  whose  story  slic  founded  a 
novel,  that  supplied  Southorne  with  materials  for  a 
tragerly  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince. 
She  was  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Charles  II., 
and,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  she  was  enabled,  by 
the  aid  of  her  lovers  and  admirers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  as  to  the  intended 
Dutch  attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  in  1689. 

{^Scene/rom  Sir  George  Etherege*t  Comical  Jtevenge.'] 

[A  portfam  of  this  omnfldy  is  written  in  rhyme.  Although 
Um  vwralfieatioa  of  the  French  dramatio  poets  !•  moetly  w, 
He  eOlMt  in  our  own  language  ia  far  from  good,  especially  in 
paiMgei  of  rapid  action.  In  the  following  scene,  the  hero  and 
hia  second  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  for  a  dud ;  hut  are 
ast  opon  hy  hired  assassins.  Their  adrenaries  opportunely 
mffprnr,  and  set  upon  them.] 

Bofar  Bbauvort  and  Bia  FaaDBaicK,  and  traverse  the  stages 
Enter  Bauca  and  Lovis  at  another  door. 

Brmce.  Your  friendship,  noble  youth,  *s  too  prodigal ; 
For  one  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
Yooi  present  happinesa,  your  future  joy ; 
Yoo  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  dertroy. 

Xomi.  What  can  I  venture  for  so  brave  a  fnend  t 
1  bA¥e  no  hoptf  bat  what  on  yoa  d«pend. 


Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  late 

Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate ! 

A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  family  has  been 

To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Enter  the  five  villains  with  drawn  swords. 

IM  Villain,  pulling  off  his  rizeurd. — Bruce,  look  on  me^ 

and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Bruce,  0  treacherous  villain  ! 
la  Villain,  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

revenge. 
Lovis.  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bl#cd  if  be  must 

die.  iTlieyJiyht, 

Enter  BsAvroar  and  Sia  FaaDanio, 
Beau,  Heavens !  what  is  this  I  see  1    Sir  Frederick, 
draw. 

Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains'  sworda. 

Courage,  brave  mei^  now  we  can  match  their  force  ! 
Lovts.  We'll  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treachery. 
Beau,  So.  [The  villains  run, 

Bruce.  They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we'll  let  them 
go. 

Brave  men  !  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 

Ti«  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 
Beau.  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 

Such  villainH  njb  uh  of  our  victory. 

Your  liveii  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due; 

We'd  wrong'd  ourvelres  had  we  not  righted  you. 

Song, 
[In  Mrs  Dehn's  *  Abdelaxer,  or  the  Moor's  Revenge.*] 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat, 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  frevb  pnius  he  did  create. 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd  ; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  hiH  langtiiMhraent  and  fears. 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee  : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  hare  arm'd. 

And  set  him  up  a  deity  ; 
But  niv  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES  OF  THE  PERIOD  1649-1689. 

[Hallo  my  Fancy,'] 
[Anonymous.] 
In  melancholic  fancy, 

Out  of  myself, 
In  the  vulcan  dancy. 
All  the  world  surveying 
No  where  staying, 
Just  }ike  a  fairy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping, 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping. 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shipping. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Amidst  the  m\»tj  vapourii 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  taperi ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  afiright  us. 
While  we  travel  here  below. 
Fain  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  that  rend  the  clouds 

asunder. 
And  what  these  comets  are  on  whidi  we  gait  and 
wonder. 
Hallo  my  fiuMj,  whithtr  wilt  thoa  go  t 
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Fain  would  I  know  the  reaHon 

Why  the  little  ant, 
All  the  Hammer  season, 
Lajeth  up  prorision, 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter's  want : 
And  how  housewireji,  that  are  so  good  and  painful. 
Do  unto  their  husbauds  prore  so  good  and  gainful ; 
And  why  the  lazy  drones  to  them  do  prore  disdainful. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  descry  you 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you 
What  you  are  protecting, 
And  projecting, 

W^hat*B  your  end  and  aim. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  trading. 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country,  from  iurading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  lading. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

When  1  look  before  me, 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me ; 
All  the  world*8  a-gadding, 
Running  madding ; 

None  doth  hin  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  onvioth  him  that  riseth. 
And  he  that  is  above,  him  that*s  below  despiAeth, 
So  every  man  his  plot  and  counter-plot  deviscth. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  \ 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 
^         Here  I  do  espy  ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
Every  one  turmoiling, 
Th'  other  spoiling. 

As  I  did  pass  them  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion, 
Another  hangs  his  head,  because  he's  out  of  fashion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean, 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motion. 
And  retuniing 
In  its  journeying, 
And  doth  so  seldom  swerve ! 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water. 
Do  never  blind  their  eye ;  methinks  it  Is  a  matter 
An  inch  above  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater ! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  the  bull  was  calved 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  i'  the  moon  1 
Fain  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fairies  do  dance  and  leap  so 

lightly ; 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

In  conceit  like  Phaeton, 

ril  mount  Phoebus'  chair. 
Having  ne'er  a  hat  on, 
All  my  hair  a-buming 
In  my  joumeving. 
Hurrying  through  the  air. 
Fain  would  I  hear  his  fiery  horses  neighing. 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bit«  are  playing ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  I  will  be  surveying! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 


0,  from  what  ground  of  nature 

Doth  the  pelican. 
That  Bclf-devpuring  creature, 
Prove  so  frowani 
And  untoward. 

Her  vitals  for  to  strain  f 

And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  in  death's  wounds  islyin|^ 

Doth  not  lament  his  irangs  by  howling  and  by  ciying ; 

And  why  the  milk-wnite  swan  doth  sing  when  she*s 

a-dying. 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  f 

Fain  would  I  conclude  thiSy 

At  least  make  ^say. 
What  similitude  is ; 
W^hy  fowls  of  a  feather 
Flock  and  fly  together. 
And  lambs  know  beasts  of  prey : 
How  Nature's  alchymists,  these  small  laborioos  crea- 
tures. 
Acknowledge  still  a  prince  in  ordering  their  matters. 
And  suffer  none  to  live,  who  slothing  lose  their  features. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wut  thou  go  I 

I'm  rapt  with  admiration. 

When  I  do  ruminate, 
Men  of  an  occupation, 
How  each  one  calls  him  brother,  | 

Yet  each  envieth  other. 
And  yet  still  intimate !  ! 

Yea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  farther  sund'red. 
Than  antipodes  to  us.     Is  it  not  to  be  wond'red. 
In  myriads  ye'U  find,  of  one  mind  scarce  a  hundLred  I 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate, 
Considering  the  motions. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserved. 
And  this  world  served, 

In  moisture,  light,  and  heat ! 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmost  circle  turning. 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  journeying. 
If  rapid  circles*  motion  be  that  which  they  call  bamingl 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Fain  also  would  I  prove  this. 

By  considering 
What  that,  which  you  call  love,  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  follj 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whom  love  hath 

wounded, 
And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  could  please  though  the  world 
were  rounded. 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ! 

To  know  this  world's  centre, 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  lengthy 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attractions 
Of  magnetic  actions,  i 

And  adamantic  strength. 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  l<mj  moantain. 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  or  fountain ;   | 
If  there  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  in.     ' 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go!  , 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried  ' 

By  experiment, 
Bv  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature, 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater, 
Or  all  remains  complete  f 
Fain  would  I  know  if  beasts  have  any  reMon  ; 
If  falcons  killing  eagles  do  commit  a  treason ; 
If  fear  of  winter's  want  make  swallows  fly  the 
Hallo  my  fuicy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 
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Hollo  ray  fancy,  hallo, 

Stay,  ijtay  at  home  with  me, 
I  can  thcc  no  lon(;er  follow, 
For  thou  hast  betray'd  me. 
And  bewray 'd  me ; 

It  is  too  much  for  thee. 
Ktay  at  home  with  me;  leave  off*  thy  loily 


soanng ; 


;ay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  books  be 

poring ; 
or  he  that  goes  abroad,  lays  little  up  in  dtorin^ : 
hou*rt  welcome  home,  my  fancy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

AlaSj  poor  Scholar/ 

Whither  wilt  thou  got 
or 
Strange  Alterations  tchich  at  this  time  be, 
Then^t  nutny  did  think  they  never  should  tee, 

ftuoi  a  CoUeotion  of  poema  entitled  *  Iter  Boreale,*  by  R« 
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In  a  melancholy  study. 

None  but  mynclf, 
Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy ; 

After  seven  years'  reading, 
And  costly  breeding, 
I  felt,  but  could  fmd  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  rags 

Pre  rent  my  plu<«h  and  satin, 
And  now  am  tit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
In.Htead  of  Arii'totle, 

Would  I  had  got  a  patten  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cambridge,  now  I  must  leave  thee, 

And  follow  Fate, 
College  hopes  do  deceive  me; 
I  oft  expected 
To  have  been  elected. 
But  desert  is  reprobate. 
Masters  of  colleges 

Have  no  common  graces. 
And  they  that  have  fellowihipi 

Have  but  common  places  ; 
And  those  that  scholars  are. 

They  must  have  handsome  faces : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

I  have  bow'd,  I  have  bended, 

And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended  : 

I  have  preached,  I  hare  printed 
Whatever  I  hinted, 
To  please  our  English  pope : 
I  worshiped  towards  the  east, 

Hyt  the  sun  doth  now  fornake  me ; 
J  6nd  that  I  am  falling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  I  had  been  upright. 
For  bowing  now  will  break  me: 
AIm,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

At  great  preferment  I  aimed. 

Witness  my  silk ; 
But  DOW  my  hopes  are  maimed : 
I  looked  lately 
To  live  most  stately. 
And  have  a  dairy  of  bell-ropes'  milk; 
But  now,  alas! 

Myself  I  must  not  flatter; 
Bigamy  of  steeples 

Is  a  laughing  matter ; 
Each  man  nmut  have  but  one. 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter  : 
Alai,  poOT  scholarl  wluther  wilt  thoa  go  t 


Into  some  country  village 
Now  I  must  go. 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron 
And  parched  matron 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  sudden, 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adventure,  without  studying 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  pudding  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  got 

All  the  arts  I  hare  skill  in. 

Divine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling; 

When  the  women  hear  mf^ 
Thf  y  do  but  jeer  me, 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  weaver; 
I  quoted  Austin, 

He  quoted  Dod  and  Clerer ; 
I  nothmg  got. 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  I  can  discover, 

Cros.sing  the  main ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  over. 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Heneva,  or  Amsterdam } 
Bishoprics  arc  void 

In  Scotland  ;  shall  I  thither ! 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shrive  them  ! 
0  no,  'tis  blust'ring  weather : 
Alas,  poor  scholarl  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  adventure 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  command. 
By  William  Lilly's  charter: 
There  thou  may*st  whip,  strip. 

And  hang,  and  draw,  and  qaartefy 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 

Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur : 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  I  go. 

The  Fairy  Qugen, 

rAnonymous,  from  the  *  Mysteriea  of  Love  and  Eloaaanoeb 
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Come,  follow,  follow  me, 

You,  fairy  elves  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  green. 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dance  around. 
For  this  place  is  fairy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest. 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied, 

Throush  keyholes  we  do  fflide; 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelvei, 
We  trip  it  with  our  faiiy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bow]. 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep : 
There  we  pinch  their  arms  and 
None  eiG^Mi,  nor  none  eipies. 


•onoancement  of  the  author's  intention  to  publijBh 
hifl  ioimortal  poem. 

[MiUotCt  LiUrary  Musingt.'] 

After  I  had,  from  mj  fint  years,  hj  the  ceajieless 
diligence  and  care  of  niy  fatner,  whom  lod  recom- 
penBe,  been  exercised  to  the  tongucA,  and  som.^  sciences, 
as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  ma£tc»  and  uachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schoolfl,  it  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or  Tcniing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style,  by  certain  vital  signs  it 
had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latelier,  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to 
retort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for 
the  maoner  is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of 
his  wit  and  reading  thcre^,  met  with  acceptance  above 
what  was  looked  for ;  and  other  things  which  I  had 
shifted,  in  sitarcity  of  books  and  oonvciticnccs,  to  patch 
up  among  them,  were  received  with  written  encomiums, 
vhich  tlM  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
/  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus  far  to  absent  both  to 
them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home ;  and  not 
less  to  an  inward  pn)mpting,  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  (which  1 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  to  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  wnttcn,  to  after  times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  once  pos- 
sessed me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
ward, there  ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to 
God's  glory,  by  the  honour  and  instruction  of  my 
eountry.  For  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
vhich  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
Tcri>al  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 
but  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relater  of  the  best  and 
safest  things  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
island,  in  the  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest 
•ad  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy, 
and  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  countiy,  I  in 
my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a 
Christian,  might  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once 
named  abroad,  though  i>erhaps  I  could  attain  to  that, 
but  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 
M  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 
nowned by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
her  noble  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 
Ittndling  of  monks  and  mechanics. 

Time  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
fKvfuse,  to  give  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind 
at  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
liberty  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 
ud  nardest  attempting.  Whether  that  epic  form, 
whcieof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 
of  Viisil  and  Tasso  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of  Job 
a  brief  model ;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein 
are  strictly  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which 
in  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  trans- 
cressioo,  but  an  enridiing  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
ai^g  or  knight  before  the  conquest  might  be  chosen, 
in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
lion  against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Ijombards ;  if  to 
the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldening  of  art 
•n^t  majr  bo  trusted,  and  that  these  bo  nothing  ad- 


verse in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haplj 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found 
more  doctrinal   and  exemplary  to  a  nation.     The 
Scripture  tilso  affords  us  a  fine  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Origcn  rightly  judges ;   and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  haq)ing  symphonies.     And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufiicicnt  to  confirm.    Or  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns, 
wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  arc  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  faulty.    But  those  frequent 
songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  all 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable.   These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  eveiy  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  ofllice  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility  ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and 
set  the  affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightincss,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  agaiitst  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.     Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  aU  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within  ;  all  t]iese  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.    Teachine 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  throu^afl 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless  they  see  hsr 
elegantly  dressed  ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honostr 
and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  thon^ 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.    And  what  a 
benefit  would  this  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may  be 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and 
bane  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  tnat  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  perMns 
as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  yicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swulowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  maf^strates,  as  in  those 
famous  governments  of  old,  would  take  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sports  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were 
authorised  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill 
and  performances ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
discmet  our  mind%  bj  the  learned  and  aAiUe  mesi- 
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ing  of  fruquent  academiefi,  and  the  procurement  of 
wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with  eloquent 
and  graceful  enticements  to  the  loye  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude  ;  instructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  heard  ercTywhere,  as 
Solomon  saith  :  *  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her 
Toice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 
Whether  this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasire  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane- 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way 
may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  receive  at  once  both 
recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
sult.   The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  inten- 
tions which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since  I  could 
conceive  myself  anything  worth  to  my  country,  I  re- 
turn to  crave  excuse,  that  urgent  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortive  and  fore-dated  discovery.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  my- 
lelf,  as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  ext<'nd ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisito- 
rious  and  tyrannical  duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.    Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
Tulgar  amorist,   or  the   trencher-fury  of  a  rhyming 
parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of 
dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
Tout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 
phim with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altnr,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.     To  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs ;   till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  niucli  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  1  can  give  them. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheer- 
ful and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  lieholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  holk>w  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their 
horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a 
rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
^ou  may  take  oflT  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work 
18  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated.    Let  any  gentle  apprehension  that  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  this,  or  what 
honour  to  deal  against  such  adversaries. 

And  seeing  eveiy  nation  aflTords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
Ttjing  to  OS  thingi  lueful  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  haye  all  the  tongoei 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  wordi 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.  Hence  appear 
the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning  gene- 
rally so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful :  first,  we  do 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scrap- 
ing together  so  much  miserable  Li^in  and  Greek,  as 
might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in 
one  year. 

And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idlo 
vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  uniyenities; 
partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tions, which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  tho 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observ- 
ing, with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  get 
of  wretched  barbarising  against  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
which  they  scarce  taste  ;  whereas,  if  after  some  pre- 
paratory grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got 
into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  in 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  sub- 
stance of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  iHuch 
would  brin":  the  whole  language  quickly  into  Uieir 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most 
profitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  ws 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth 
spent  herein. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not  yet  well  ro- 
covered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  eaar 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense), 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  novices  at 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  thsy 
stuck  uitrcasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with  lament- 
able construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported 
under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements, 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunately 
their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them,  witn  the  sway 
of  friends,  either  to  an  ambitious  and  meroenaiy,  <Hr 
ignorantly  zealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  the 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  toA 
equity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro- 
mising and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  &t 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flattery  and  coortshifli^ 
and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them  the  highest 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with 
a  conscientious  slavery ;  if;  as  I  rather  think,  it  bs 
not  fei^ed.  Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delidoas  and 
airy  spirit,  retire  themselves  (knowing  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  oat  their 
days  in  feasts  and  jollity ;  whidi,  indeed,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these^  unless  thcj  wers 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these  aie  the 
errors^  and  these  aie  the  ftoiti  of  f  i«p<^>ii|t^  pa 
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prime  youth  at  schools  and  uniyersities  as  we  do, 
either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly 
as  were  better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct 
you  to  a  hill-side,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right 
path  of  a  Tirtuous  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 
indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was 
not  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  yc  shall  haye 
more  ado  to  drire  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our 
stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
happy  nurture,  than  we  haye  now  to  halo  and  drag 
oar  choicest  and  hopcfullest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
of  sowthistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of 
their  tendercjit  and  most  docile  aj;c. 

I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion, that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  pcticc  and  war. 

[Liberty  of  the  Press.'] 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  have  a 
vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  thcmselTcs  as  well  as 
men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
■harpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors ;  for  books 
are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul 
whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  presen-e,  as  in 
a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  arc  as  lively, 
and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gons' teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  sjiring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
reasonable  creature,  Ood's  image  ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  Tis  true  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  Ije  wary,  there- 
fore, what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  spill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
ft  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soft  essence,  the 
breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather 
than  a  life.  ♦  * 

Wholesome  meats  to  a  vitiated  stomach  difler  little 
or  nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
naughty  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of 
eril.  Bad  meats  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment 
in  the  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  diflTer- 
ence  is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judi- 
cious reader  serve  in  many  respects  to  discover,  to 
ctmfait,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Good 
and  evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  fliow  up 
together  almost  inseparably;  and  the  knowledge  of 
cood  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  know- 
ledge of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
bai^j  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confUsed  seeds 
which  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessvt 
labour  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple 


tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  by  evil.  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  ii^ 
what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  1  He  that 
can  apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her  baits 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he 
is  the  true  war-faring  Christian.  1  cannot  praise  a 
fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
brcathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
bring  impurity  much  rather:  that  which* purifies  us 
is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  vir- 
tue, therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ex- 
cremental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known 
to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Ouion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  rirtue,  and 
the  scaiming  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  wo  more  safely,  and  with  less  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  m 
reason  1  *  * 

I  lastly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  afiront  that  can  be  ofiTeml  to  learn- 
ing and  to  learned  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  every  least  breath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
e<4ually  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  lor  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  dergy;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  left 
him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenaiy  crew  and  false  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but 
the  service  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  whicn  God  and 
g(x>d  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet  oflTended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  free  and  knowing  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  f — if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporisinff 
and  extemporising  licenser  1  He  indio  is  not  trusted  with 
his  own  actions,  his  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  was  born  for  other  than  a  fool 
or  a  foreigner.    When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he 
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You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  imnuiture  and  im- 
moderate loTP  of  them  which  stamped  first,  or  rather 
engraved,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  let- 
ters cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  proportionably.  But  how  this  lore 
came  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as 
have  never  since  left  ringing  there :  for  I  remember 
when  1  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  (I  know 
not  by  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenser's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  under- 
standing had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers  ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old.  With  these  affections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went 
to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  toni  from  thence  by 
that  public  violent  st^nn,  which  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
plant,  even  from  the  i>rinccly  cedars,  to  me,  the 
hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into 
khe  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most  con- 
trary to  the  original  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
daily  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  P^nglish  and  the 
French  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering 
my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I 
saw  it  was  atlulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  stonn,  though  I  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  gixni  company  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  cat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conTcniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad- 
Tantage  from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  conyenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  1  thought  in  that  case  I  might 
easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war. 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  thj  neglected  Terse  does  laiie^  kc 


However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, 1  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  resolTed 
on  ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpus  perditum,  without 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune. 
But  God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul.  Take 
thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  little 
incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  muck 
sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me),  as  would  naTt 
spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine. 
Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course  ;  JVbii  eg9 
perfidum  dixi  Mcramentum.^  Nothing  shall  separata 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  l<mg,  and 
have  now  at  last  married ;  though  she  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  jet  so  quietlj 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her. 

Nee  V08,  duleunma  mundi 


Nomina,  rot  muta,  libertaa,  otia,  libri^ 
Hortique,  tylvceque,  cttwnA  remanaUe  rdimqitam. 


Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you. 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 
You  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  reet ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  be. 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

[Poftry  and  Poeti.} 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poei  diet 
before  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  love  miik 
that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a 
mistress,  but  marry  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for  better 
or  worse  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  whok 
life.  But  as  the  marriages  of  infants  do  bat  larelj 
prosper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  dirainutiea 
or  decay  of  my  affection  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  con- 
tracted myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  those  more  profitabJie 
matches  which  I  might  have  made  among  the  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  thu  brings  of 
fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  aiv  not 
oflener  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  tbeix 
opinion  oiextgi  monumcntum  car  pereHnitu)  that  hardly 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  living  to  enjoj  it,  but  is 
a  fantastical  kind  of  reversion  to  our  own  selves. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  this  posthomous 
and  imaginary  liappiness,  since  they  find  commonly 
so  little  in  present,  that  it  may  be  truly  applitrd  to 
them  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  first  Christiana, '  if 
their  reward  be  in  this  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  times  they  meet 
with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones !  If  wit  be  such  a  plant 
that  it  scarce  receives  heat  enough  to  preserve  it  alive 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  sharp  winter !  A  war- 
like, various,  and  a  tragi<^  age  is  best  to  write  oj\  but 
worst  to  write  in. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  much  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  oi  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  either  over- 
whelmed with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  the 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  and  dis- 
turbed with  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune :  it  must, 
like  the  halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in.  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  ideu^ 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delight  to  othen, 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poesy.  One  may  see  throo^ 
the  style  of  Ovid  de  Trist.  the  humbled  and  d^ectcd 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  it ;  then 
scarce  remains  any  footstens  of  that  genius  Qmem  mte 
Joris  tra,  nee  ignes,  &c  The  cold  of  the  country  had 
stricken  through  all  his  faculties,  and  benumbed  tht 
very  feet  of  his  verses.— Prince  to  hu  MuaUmdm, 

•Xha^BOtlUssljr 
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T\l)At  abrare  pririlege  is  it  to  be  free  from  all 
contentions,  from  all  enrying  or  being  enried,  firom 
receiving  and  from  paying  all  kind  of  ceremonies  1  It 
is,  in  mj  mind,  a  rerj  delightful  pastime  for  two 
good  and  agreeable  fiiends  to  trarel  up  and  down  to- 

f  ether,  in  places  where  thej  are  bj  nolxMlj  known,  nor 
now  anybody.  It  was  the  case  of  j£neas  and  his 
Achates,  when  they  walked  inyisibly  about  the  fields 
and  streets  of  Carthage.    Venus  herself 

A  Tea  of  thicken'd  air  srcmnd  them  oast. 

That  none  might  know,  or  ne  them,  as  they  paM*d. 

The  common  stoiy  of  Demosthenes*  confession,  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker- 
woman  say,  as  he  passed,  *  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 
is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.  I 
mrself  ha?e  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  ranity 
(u  it  were  any) ;  but  am  so  far  from  finding  it  any 
pleasure,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  faster  from  the 
place,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.  Demo- 
critos  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  ffloried 
in  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he 
came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  lived  there  yeiy  well,  that  is,  lay 
hid  many  years  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that 
time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death, 
makine,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 
of  the  happiness  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together, 
hit  adds  at  last,  that  he  thought  it  no  disparagement 
to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking  country  in  the 
world,  they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 
but  almost  without  being  heard  of;  and  yet,  within  a 
Ttrj  few  years  afterward,  there  were  no  two  names  of 
moi  more  known  or  more  generally  celebrated.  If 
WB  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and  various  fami- 
liarities, we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaders  of  most 
of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 
of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of.  Now,  as  for  being  known  much 
by  sight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  comprchen<l  the 
luniour  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 
hangman  more  than  the  lord-chief-justice  of  a  city. 
Eyerjr  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art,  if  it  bo 
any  ways  eitraordinary.  It  was  as  often  said,  '  This 
is  that  Bucephalus,'  or  '  This  is  that  Incitatus,'  when 
ther  were  led  prancing  through  the  streets,  as,  '  This 
is  tliat  Alexander,'  or,  *  This  is  that  Domitiau  f  and 
truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a 
mnoi  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master,  uid 
more  deserving  the  conkolnhip  than  he  the  empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  is 
thit  shadow  of  virtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
shadow,  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 
of  others.  The  best  kind  of  gloiy,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  Aristides ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them 
both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 
Uvei  ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  love  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 
CQiyectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon 
the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person  who  has  a 
moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 
coxametce  in  the  world  brides,  who  is  esteemed  well 
enough  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 
InilT  irreproachable  by  anybody;  and  so,  after  a 
healthful  quiet  life,  bemre  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 
(for  I  would  not  hare  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit) : 
this  innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him. 


this  muta  penona,  I  take  to  have  been  more  happy 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  stage 
with  show  and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  him- 
self, who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  whether  he  had 
not  played  his  farce  vexy  well. 

Cf  ProcrcutinaUon. 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  my  design 
of  with£awing  myself  from  all  tumult  and  business 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  nature  had  so  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(you  say,  which  Inti  is  cerugo  mera^  a  rust  which  spoils 
tne  good  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  you  say)  you 
would  advise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a^while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
afford  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  I  love  veiy  much,  and  would  believe  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cum  dignUate  otium,^  This  were 
excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
once  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  for 
if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Kpicorus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too  ;  *  but  1  intreat 
you  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons  ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  desires.' 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  that  is  necessaiy  ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  things  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never  re- 
covered ;  nay,  farther  yet,  though  we  were  sure  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  sure 
of  getting  never  so  much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  the  light  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to 
be  so  precious, '  le  jcu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle' — [the 
play  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle] ;  after 
having  been  long  tossed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be 
standing,  and  we  have  still  sail  and  tackling  enough 
to  carry  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
streamers  and  top-gallants : 

* utersvdis, 

Totos  pasde  liniis.* 

A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  i^ken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  afterwards  only  by  staying  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig :  he  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  tne  noble 
nutftyr  of  ceremony  and  gentili^. 

[  Visum  of  Oliver  Cromwdl."] 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  there  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  of  the 
earth  as  I  conceived)  the  figure  of  a  man,  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the 
evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  niJcednest 
adorned,  or  rather  deformed,  all  over  with  several 


1  Hot.  1  Bat  iv.  lOa 
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figures,  af^er  the  manner  of  the  ancient  BritouB, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  I  perceived  that  most  of  them 
were  the  reitretteutation  of  the  late  battles  in  our  ciril 
want,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Najicby  that  was  drawn  upon  his  breast.  His 
eyes  were  like  buniing  brass ;  and  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that 
looketl  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  was  jet  bloodj,  and  never- 
theless,  the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  quarittw  hdlo  ;*  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protesta- 
tions, Covenants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon- 
strances, &c. 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  have  quelled  a  greater  courage  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  God  (for  there  is  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  viHion)  that  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  resolutely  and  briefly,  *  What  art  thou  V  And  he 
taid,  *  I  am  calle<l  the  north-west  principality,  his  high- 
ness, the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto  ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
has  committed  the  government  of  those  three  king- 
doms, which  thou  seef^t  from  this  place/  And  I  an- 
swered and  said,  *  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  years  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  your  charge :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man  had  since  that 
time  been  our  governor,  we  should  not  have  wandered 
thus  long  in  these  laborious  and  endless  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  either  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness, 
we  have  had  since  such  a  protector,  as  was  his  prede- 
cessor Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himself  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  res]>ect,  because 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but 
murder  a  munlerer.^  Such  a  protector  we  have  had 
as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
this  every  month's  apostate ;  such  a  protector,  as 
man  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or 
devours  himself ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more ! 

Such  a  protector* and,  as  I  was  proceeding,  me- 

thought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dearest  friends  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of  jealousy 
against  him ;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  hi.o  foreign  corres|>ondences,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angels.  However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then  ;  and  therefore 
(as  if  I  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himself  in  White- 
hall) I  desired  him  *  that  his  highness  would  please 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  whose  relations  to 
his  highness  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.'  At 
which  he  told  me,  *  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greatest  miui  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world ;  which  gives  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  myself,  as  it  were,  a  naturalised  English 
angel,  by  having  had  so  long  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  that  country.  And  pray,  countryman,'  said 
he,  very  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  *  for  I  would 
not  have  you  fall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a  virtue  ; 
what  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person 
of  meui  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 


body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  hare 
oflen,  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  hare 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to  bucceed 
in,  so  improbable  a  design,  as  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth !  that  he  should  have  the 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  mB«ter  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numeioui 
and  strongly-allied  family  ;  to  do  all  this  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doun 
when  he  grew  weaiy  of  them  ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheard-of  mecster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  veiy  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  abore  all  things 
that  erer  were  called  sos  ^rcign  m  England  ;  to  oppresi 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  orer^ 
run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  orcrcome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and 
the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feareil  and  courted  by 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods 
of  the  earth  ;  to  call  together  parliaments  wiUi  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  that 
he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  before  to  be  their  senant ;  to  have  the  estates 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disposal, 
as  was  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  to  be 
as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his 
gloxy),  to  bequeath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  mors 
than  regal  solenmity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  behind 
him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world ; 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praii«es,  so  might 
have  been,  too,  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  tht 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs.** 

The  civil  war  naturally  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philosophical  men  to  the  subject  of  civil  fnivemnient, 
in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  funda- 
mental principles  might  be  arrived  at  as  a  means  uf 
preventing  future  contests  of  the  same  kind.  Neither 
at  that  time  nor  since,  has  it  been  fomid  possible  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  government  to  which  all  man- 
kind would  subscribe;  but  the  period  under  our 
notice  nevertheless  produced  some  political  works 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  debateable  groond. 
The  *  Jjeviathan*  of  Hobbes,  which  we  have  fomid  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  former  pa^re*  was  tlie 
most  distinguished  work  on  the  monarchical  side  of 
the  question ;  while  Harrington's  *  Oceanm,'  pablisbed 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Milton,  are  the  best  works  in  fitTow  of 
the  republican  doctrines. 

JAMES  HARRINGTON. 

James  Harrington  was  a  natiTe  of  Xorthamp- 
tonshire,  where  be  was  bom  in  1611.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  was  a  impil  of  the  cele- 
brated ChiUingworth.  Afterwards,  he  went  abfoid 
for  several  years,  which  were  mostly  opent  at  the 

*  Mr  Hume  hu  Inserted  this  character  of  CnmbiwcO,  M 
aUfrfd^  u  he  says,  in  some  parHailart^fifvm  Oke  oripHmt,  to  kli 
hlbtory  of  Great  Britain.  I  know  not  why  he  slioaM  tbtek  uy 
alterations  necessary.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  styls  wUdI 
surely  wanted  no  trnprovement ;  or,  if  it  did,  posCcttty  vsaU 
bo  more  pleaned  to  have  this  eurfous  fngroent  liaiMUilllid  Is 
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them  in  the  author's  own  words,  thaa  in  the 
*  Msaoing  the  oonmiaiiwsaUh.     |  at  the  hlstoriaa^-JSrvrcL 
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the  reaffon,  would  see  it,  and  so  wag  mtiflfied  without 
fear;  took  a  strange  bwlfellow  vory  willingly,  Lady  De- 
voushirv*8  youngest  boy,  whom  hirt  nurse  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Ij&dy  Devonshire  came  towanLi 
moniing,  and  lay  here ;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother.  Lord  Arran,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  fever  twelve  days,  was  despaired  of 
yesterday  raonting,  and  s))ots  appeared;  so  she  resolved 
to  sec  hini,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  He  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
■on  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth  !  and  how  mo- 
mentary the  thing:!  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  O,  I  could 
heartily  cry  out,  *  When  will  longed-for  eternity  come  !* 
but  our  duty  ii*  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  off  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  know  them  that  went  to  the  chan- 
cellor since  the  refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  onc*8  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  lover  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  denpair. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  mc  six  prayer-books  as 
fn>!u  you ;  also  distributed  three  or  four  in  the  house. 
I  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
He  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con- 
cluded him  the  same  person.  Doctor,  I  do  assure 
Tou  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  advise  ; 
but,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Ijord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  child.  He  thinks  it 
early  yet  to  put  him  to  leani  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  I 
believe.  My  lord  is  afraid,  if  we  take  one  for  it,  he 
will  put  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  overcome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pressed.  But  I  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
dined,  if  1  could  be  fitted  to  niv  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  so  I  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
child  also,  who  shall  learn  Fn*nch.  Here  are  many 
scholars  come  over,  as  arc  of  all  kinds,  God  knows. 

I  have  still  a  charge  with  me,  La<ly  Devonshire's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  must 
break  off.     I  am,  sir,  truly  your  faithful  servant. 

The  young  lady  tells  me  Lord  Arran  is  not  dead, 
but  rather  better. 

[To  Lord  CavoidUk — Bertavemmt.'] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do  Lord  Cavendish  no 
service,  yet,  as  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  I  had  not 
been  so  long  silent,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
very  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
iieparation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly  ;  my  Ix)rd  (iainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with  too  much  pas* 
sion  :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
all  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  long 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
but  the  great  and  wise  Dis])oser  of  all  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
The  best  improvement  wc  can  make  in  these  cases, 
ajid  you,  my  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  have  many 
happy  years  to  come,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  all 
reflect  there  is  no  passing  through  this  to  a  better 
world  without  some  crosses ;  and  the  scene  sometimes 
shifts  so  fast,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  before 
we  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depends  on  our  spending  well  or  ill  that  time 
allotted  us  here  for  probation. 

Live  Tirtttoualy,  my  lord,  and  you  cannot  die  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  laat  thall  be  joar 
lot,  with  many  blessings  attending  it. 


Samuel  Butler,  whose  wit  ii  so  oompicaoiii  in 
his  *  Hudibras,'  exhibited  it  with  no  lees  briHiancj 
in  some  prose  works  vbich  vere  published  a  coo- 
siderable  time  aAer  his  death.*  The  most  interest- 
ing of  them  are  Ohorac/era,  resembling  in  style  those 
of  Overbury,  Earie,  and  HalL 

A  Small  Pod 

Is  one  thai  would  fain  make  bimaelf  that  whidi 
nature  never  meant  him  ;  like  a  fanatic  that  inspixes 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haber- 
dasher of  small  poetry,  with  a  veiy  small  stock,  and 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoerer  be  li^ts  upon, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makee  bud  with  as 
his  own.  This  he  puts  iogciher  so  nniowaidly,  that 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  br  the 
swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.  Yon  may  know 
his  wit  not  to  be  natural,  'tis  so  nnqoiei  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  money  but  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  when  they 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  be  thinks  be  has  got  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  pcqretual 
talker  ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  of  his  dis- 
course that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  what  they  get.  He  is  like  an  Italian  thief; 
that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discovery ; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  par- 
loins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  paiv  unsus- 
pected. He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men*i 
wits,  as  if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  bis  own ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they  were  encroach- 
ments uiH>u  him.  He  takes  jests  from  the  owners  and 
breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false  weights,  and  pots 
that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  anything 
that  is  very  good,  he  changes  it  into  small  m<mey, 
like  three  groats  for  a  shilling,  to  serve  several  occa- 
sions. He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  things 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  bs 
very  true,  by  his  ofien  missing  of  his  mark.  As  for 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akin 
to  the  sense.  Such  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  his 
care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  wiU  serve,  like  a  wooden 
leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or 
two,  and  if  they  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  run  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of 
supererogation.  For  similitudes,  he  likes  the  hardest 
and  most  obscure  best;  for  as  ladies  wear  black 
patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem  fairer  than 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  is  more  obscure  than 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  necessity 
make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  contraries  ars 
best  set  on*  with  contraries.  He  has  found  out  a  new 
sort  of  poetical  Oeoigics— a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  yield 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  times, 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  new 
invention.  He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  the 
elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it 
immediately  into  gold.    All  the  business  m  mankind 


*  *  The  Genuine  Remains,  hi  Prow  and  Yens,  of  Mr  Baorad 
Butler,  author  of  Uudtbras.  Published  horn,  tlM  Origtad 
M8S.,  formerly  in  the  poswjsicm  of  W.  LooguevlUt,  Esq. ;  with 
Notes  by  R.  Thyer,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  at  MaKhv* 
ter.  London :  17A0.'  Ws  have  specified  thh  titto  fUUy,  be- 
cause there  is  a  qnuious  oompttatioa,  eatitted  *  Batter^  F^ 
thumous  Works.  London:  1790i*  Only  thiee  out  of  fifty 
pieces,  which  make  v^  the  latter  ^^i^^^Jim^  an  nauiasii^ 
doctkios  of  Butler. 
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liAlr,  to  be  pnHcd  down  bj  tlie  iceigfat  of  iMrth  |  raticin.   llili  vxlrii»r<liniu7  man  poMcuedfttsU  uid 
id  fMtDgta  (  I  bandiomc  j/trton,  uid  great  coDTcnational  power*. 
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the  world  can  make  their  parti*  which  are  naturally 
sluggisih,  rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull,  and  negligent 
also.  Correction  may  reform  the  latter,  not  amend 
the  fonner.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never 
•et  a  razor'*  edge  on  that  which  huth  no  steel  in  it. 
Such  boys  he  consigneth  over  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked 
piece:)  cf  timber  which  other  carjKjntcre  refuse.  Those 
may  make  excellent  mcrchaiits  and  mechanics  which 
will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
lie  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hang- 
ing clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 
■cEolars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch 
in  his  school.  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money 
to  purchase  their  sons*  exemption  from  his  rod  (to 
lire,  as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's 
jorisdictiou),  with  disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  scorns 
the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  conunutiug  whip- 
ping into  money,  and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod 
at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correc- 
tion-proof, he  debaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  before 
his  ob^tinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  mo<lerate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction. 
Many  a  schoolmaster  better  answereth  the  name 
naidotribfi  than  paidagogos,  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
lars' fiesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
cation. No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the  muses, 
being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Their  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 
which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their 
speech  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose  maul- 
ing them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  whq  in 
quickuetis  exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
in  forma  jwuperis.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  be- 
cause the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  wages,  pays 
the  scholar  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads 
to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  learning. 
This  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr 
Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  never  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar 
j^such  as  justly  the  statute  hath  rankeoin  the  fore- 
front of  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thrust  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  privately 
charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
heartened from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars 
after  their  studying  in  the  univeisity  preferred  to 
begpiy. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
college,  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic.  For,  be- 
lides  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
grammar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms 
are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
thej  are  forced  afterwards  in  the  university,  to  unlearn 
the  fumbling  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage 
or  discourse ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
though  he  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
iHierein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
•choolmasters  careful  in  their  place — that  the  emi- 
nences of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
of  their  schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgotten.  Who  had 
erer  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  LancMhire,  but  for  the 
hrmlJHf  of  1— msd  Asd^am,  his  scholar!  <v  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  Whitaker  f 
Nor  do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learnings 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  school- 
master, that  first  instructed  him. 

[Recrealion.l 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness 
hath  almost  annihilate<l  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  •  •  • 

Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itsen  is  a  recreation.  Ada 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  first  faint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is 
then  good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath 
lain  fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to  shear  God's 
Umb.  ♦  ♦ 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over- violent  exercises. 
Ringing  ofltimes  hath  made  good  music  on  the  bells, 
and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tune,  so  that,  by  over- 
heating themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
bell. 

[Bookt,^ 

It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  mndi 
learning  by  getting  a  great  library.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  e\ery  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-furnished 
armoury  I  guess  good  housekeeping  by  the  smoking, 
not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many 
of  them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.        *        * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over  ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  inch  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  you  look  through  them,  and  he  that  peeps 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  mudi  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  those  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and 
contents.  These,  like  city-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  akill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studied. 

l^Educatum  ecnjined  too  mtich  to  Languoffe.'] 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  ns 
good  and  wise,  but  learned :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymology;  it 
hath  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  contain  the 
soundest  and  truest  opinions,  but  these  that  speak  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and,  by  these  rules,  has  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity.  But  a 
good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  *  * 

'TIS  a  silly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  are 
also  without  understanding.  It 's  apparent^  in  all 
ages,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
ability ;  for  it 's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 
speaks  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 

{RuUifor  ImproHng  the  Memory,'] 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirMi 
to  rsmembcT.   What  wonder  is  it  if  agitataon  of  biui- 
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neM  jog  that  out  of  thy  head,  which  was  there  rather 
tacked  than  fastened  t  whereas  those  notions  which  gHt 
in  by  *  violeuta  posscssio,'  will  abide  there  till  *  ejectio 
firma,'  sickness,  or  extreme  age,  dispossess  them.  It 
is  best  knock  in  j^  in  the  uail  over  night,  and  clinching 
it  the  next  morning. 

Orerburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a 
servant  a  slave.  Remember  Atlas  was  weaiy.  Have 
as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy 
full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  overfull  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it :  take  heed  of  a 
gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the 
digestion  thereof.  Bcza's  case  was  peculiar  and  memo- 
rable ;  being  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly 
could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chapter  in  St  Paul's 
epistles,  or  anything  else  which  he  had  leanit  long 
before,  but  forgot  wliatsoever  was  newly  told  him  ;  his 
memory,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having 
DO  room  to  entertain  new. 

Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor 
make  it  bod  bv  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find 
that  true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust  t  St  Augustine 
tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who,  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Virgil's  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avowed  to  God  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they  did  try  him.  Sure 
there  is  concealed  strength  in  men's  memories,  which 
they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One 
will  carry  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  ])acked  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  fla))ping  and 
han^ng  about  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  fardlcd 
up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  nut  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but 
divide  it  betwixt  thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He 
that  with  Bias  carries  all  his  learning  about  him  in 
his  head,  will  utterly  be  begjiared  and  bankrupt,  if  a 
violent  disease,  a  mercile^^s  thief,  should  rob  luid  strip 
him.  I  know  sonic  have  a  coiiunon-place  against 
common-place  books,  and  yet,  perchance,  will  privately 
make  use  of  what  they  publicly  declaim  a<niinst.  A 
common-place  hook  contains  niuny  notions  in  garrison, 
whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the 
field  on  competent  warning. 

[Terrors  of  a  Guilty  CoMcienceJ] 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience 
drives  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  I^ndon  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenterhook  catched  his  cloak:  *  At  whose  suit!' said 
he,  conceiving  some  bailitf  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
I  guilty  consciences  arc  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
count  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from 
God  to  punish  them. 

[Marriage.] 

Deceive  not  thyself  by  over-expecting  happiness  in 
<he  married  state.  Ix>ok  not  therein  for  coiitentment 
greater  than  God  will  give,  or  a  cn*ature  in  this  world 
can  receive,  namely,  to  be  free  from  all  inconveniences. 
Marriage  is  not  like  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonly 
are  silent  when  they  have  hatched  their  eggs,  as  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  core  for  their  young 
ones. 

[Conversation,} 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motioa,  that  heats  not;  whereas  conference  teaches 
and  esercises  at  once.  If  I  confer  with  an  understand- 
ing irmn  and  a  rude  jester,  he  presses  hard  upon  me  on 
boths/ides ;  his  imaginations  raise  up  mine  to  more  than 


ordinary  pitch.    Jealousy,  gloir,  and  contention,  sti- 
mulate and  raise  me  up  to  something  above  mjfelf ; 
and  a  consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  totally  offen- 
sive in  conference.     But,  as  our  minds  fortify  them- 
selves by  the  communication  of  vigorous  and  regular 
understandings,    'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  mudi 
they  lose  and  degenerate  by  the  continual  commeroe 
and  frequentation  we  have  with  those  that  are  mean 
and  low.  There  is  no  contagionthat  spreads  like  that.  I 
know  sufficiently,  by  experience,  what  'tis  worth  a  yard. 
I  love  to  discourse  and  dispute,  but  it  is  with  few  men, 
and  for  myself ;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spectacle  and  enter- 
tainment to  great  persons,  and  to  vaunt  of  a  man's 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  in  my  opinion  veiy  unbecoming 
a  man  of  honour.     Impertinency  is  a  scurry  quality ; 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it, 
as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  to 
impertinence  itself,  and  is  the  thing  that  I  will  now 
accuse  in  myself.     I  enter  into  conference  and  dispute 
with  great  liberty  and  facility,  forasmuch  as  opinion 
meets  in  roe  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetrati<ni,  and 
wherein  to  take  any  deep  root :  no  propositions  ast4^ 
nish  me,  no  belief  ofiends  me,  though  never  so  contrary 
to  my  own.    There  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extrayagant 
fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  pr»> 
duct  of  human  wit.    *     *    The  contradictions  of  judc^ 
ments,  then,  do  neither  offend  nor  alter,  thej  on^ 
rouse  and  exercise  mc.     We  evade  correction,  whereas 
we  ought  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  ecpe* 
cially  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conference,  and 
not  of  authority.     At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but  right  or  wrong  how 
to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  extending  the  arms, 
we  thrust  out  our  claws.     I  could  suffer  myself  to  bs 
rudely  handled  by  my  friend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  a  fool,  and  talk  I  know  not  of  what.    I  love 
stout  expressions  amongst  brave  men,  and  to  have 
them  speak  as  they  think.     We  must   fortify  and 
harden  our  hearing  against  this  tendemem  of  the 
ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  a  strong  and  manly 
familiarity  in  conversation  ;  a  friendship  that  flatten 
itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communica- 
tion, like  love  in  biting  and  scratching.     It  is  not 
vigorous  and  generous  enouo^h  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome ; 
if  civilised  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely,  and  fears 
the  shock.     M'hen  any  one  contradicta  me,  he  raises 
my  attention,  not  my  anger ;  I  advance  towards  him 
that  controverts,  that  instructs  me.      The  cause  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both  of  one  and 
the  other.      *      •       I  embrace  and  caress  truth  in 
what  hand  soever  I  find  it,  and  cheerfully  surrender 
myself  and  my  conquered  anns,  as  far  off  as  I  can  dis- 
cover it ;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperiously,  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  reproved  ;  and  accommodate  my- 
self to  my  accusers,  veiy  often  more   by  reason  of 
civility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  nou- 
rifih  the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  facility  of  sub- 
mitting to  it.     *     *     In  earnest,  I  rather  chooee  the 
frequentation  of  those  that  ruffle  me  than  those  that 
foar  me.     I'is  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  havs  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of  all  we 
say. 

[Domestic  EconomyJ] 

The  most  useful  and  honourable  knowledge  for  the 
mother  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good  hooMwifeiy. 
I  see  some  that  are  fV)yetou8,  indeed,  but  my  few 
that  arc  saving.  'Tis  the  supreme  quality  of  a  woman, 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  seek  after  beyond  any  other, 
as  the  only  dowry  that  must  ruin  or  preserre  our 
houses.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  according  to  the 
experience  I  have  learned,  I  require  in  married  women 
the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtues ;  I  put 
my  wife  to't  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her,  by 
my  absence,  the  whole  government  of  my  affitin.  I 
sec,  and  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  eereral  fiumliee  I  kaov^ 
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our  happineM.  And  that  our  present  happiness  maj 
appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankful 
for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  manj 
do,  even  at  this  yery  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  this  we  are 
free  from.  And  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy  ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  have 
been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thun- 
der-stnicken  ;  and  we  hare  been  freed  from  these  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human 
nature :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  arc  free  from  the  in- 
supportable burden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— a  misery  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say. 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  drank,  and  laughed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  bleitsings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you, 
scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighlH>ur  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh  ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money,  that 
he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  Sciys  that  Solomon  says,  **  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich;*'  and  it  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  hajtpy :  for  it  was  wisely  said 
by  a  man  of  great  observation,  **  That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them." 
And  yet  (Jod  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  having  a  comi>etency,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful !  I^et  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
<rlog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of 
tlio  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkwonn,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
"themHclves  witli  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  unconscionably  got.  Let  us  therefore 
be  thankful  for  healtli  and  competence,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Ijet  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks  ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  other 
finnimbruns  that  make  «  r^in])lete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  1"  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselves  to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  !  No,  doubtless  ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  shall 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indee<I,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  heanl  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  wo- 
man that  broke  her  l(K>king-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
God  had  giren  hmdth  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that 


nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  hasbaad's  riches 
had  made  purse-proud;  and  must,  became  she  was 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in 
the  church  ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  but  into  a 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  parse-prond  as  the 
other  ;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions  and 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law-suits ; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must 
therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful  pune- 
proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hus- 
band, after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  hcnelf  into 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  thej  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  can  make 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health  and  ridies, 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  readr-fumished, 
and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house 
to  another,  replied,  **  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  one 
of  them."  But  his  friend  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  ^  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses, 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him  ;  for  content  will 
nerer  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  souL'*  And  thii 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Sari- 
our  says  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  says, 
**  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek«  for  im 
shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  shaU 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  God,  and  be  com- 
forted, and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the 
earth,  as  he  goes  toward  that  kingdom  or  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  whi^ 
his  good  God  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent, 
repining,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves  better; 
nur  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted 
for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  s 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  ai 
makes  his  very  dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and 
himself. 

Mv  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  yon  to 
thanlcfulness  ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  mcne,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty  d 
murder  and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most 
deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  after  God'i 
own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankiul* 
noss  than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  where 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  confessing  of  hii 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  foi 
God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be 
accounted,  even  by  God  himself,  to  be  a  man  aftei 
his  o^Ml  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  as 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  receive 
daily  from  God  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  praise 
Him,  because  they  be  common  ;  let  not  us  foiget  to 

E raise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  wt 
ave  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  would 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  mea- 
dows, and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  mtH 
with  since  we  met  together !  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  have  hit 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  life,  and 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sight 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  gloiy,  either  at 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  transpMted 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  gloiy  of  it,  that  bi 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  'from  that  fini 
ravishing  object  to  behold  all  the  other  Tarions  beM 
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tie*  this  Torld  could  preuot  to  bim.  And  thii,  and 
nuui;  other  like  blsMingi,  we  enjoy  daily.  And  for 
most  of  ihein,  bccftuM  thej  b«  )o  commou,  moat  mm 
forget  to  pay  tbeir  pn'iwa  ;  but  Ut  not  ui,  becaiue  it 

I  at,  and  iilill  pictccli  ui,  and  gives  ui  flowen,  and 
wen,  and  ttomacbi,  and  meat,  and  content,  and 
leiiure  to  go  &-fiehing. 

Well,  Kholu,  I  bare  almost  tired  mjaelf,  and,  I 
Tear,  more  tban  almoit  tired  you.  But  I  now  HS 
Tottenham  High  Crou,  and  our  Hhort  walk  tbithet 
will  put  a  periwl  to  my  too  long  diacoune,  in  whicb 
my  meatung  waa,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in  your  mind 
vitb  which  I  labour  to  poaKU  my  own  toul^that  ia, 
a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  And  to  tbaC  end  I  bays 
ihowed  TDu  Chat  richea  without  them  (ineeknsu  and 
IbankfulneM)  do  not  make  any  man  happy.  But  let 
nut  tell  you  that  rirbes  nith  them  remove  many  fean 
and  carea.  And  therefore  my  advice  ia,  that  you 
endeavour  to  be  boneatlv  rich,  ot  contentedly  poor  ; 
bnt  be  «uie  that  vour  richea  be  juallj  got.  or  you  apoil 
kll  ;  for  it  is  we'll  aaid  by  Cauwin,  "He  that  losea 
bia  conicience  hai>  nothing  lell  that  is  worth  Iieeping." 
TTkerefore  be  sure  you  loo^  to  that.    And,  in  the  neit 

D'  e,  look  to  your  bcaltb,  and  if  you  have  it,  praiae 
,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conicience ;  for 
bckltb  ii  the  aecond  bleaaing  that  we  mortala  are 
capable  of— a  blensing  that  money  cannot  buy — and 
tbenfoie  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  Aa  for 
money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blenaing), 
naclect  it  not ;  but  note,  that  there  ii  no  necesaity  of 
beiDj;  rich  ;  for  I  told  you  there  be  u  many  miaeriea 
bcjond  riches  as  on  thia  aide  them  ;  and  if  you  bare 
a  compelence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  thonk- 
fiil  heart.     I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  heard  a 

Era  divine  aay  that  Ood  haa  two  dwellintn,  one  in 
Ten,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart; 
I  which  Almighty  God  grant  to  me  and  to  ray  honest 
'     Kholar  !  And  so  you  are  welcome  to  Totteobam  High 

Vtmalor.  Well,  master,  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
nod  diiectioni,  but  for  none  more  tban  thla  last,  of 
Uiankfulnen,  which  I  hope  I  ahall  nenr  forget.' 


and  traniUtoT  of  Montaigne.  It  coDsiited  of 
atmctiona  how  In  angle  for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a 
^mr  stream.  Though  the  work  was  written  in  the 
abort  apace  of  ten  dnya,  Cotton,  who  had  long  been 
fluDiliar  with  fly-llihing,  and  was  an  adopted  son 
of  Iiaak  Walton,  produced  a  treatise  valuable  for 
Ita  technical  knowledge  and  accuracy.  Walton's 
(farm  of  conveying  ioitruction  in  dialoguca  ii  also 
preatrred,  the  author  bdng  Piscator  Junior,  and  hit 
companion  a  traveUer  (Viator),  who  had  paid  a 
TJait  to  the  romantic  Scenery  uf  Derbyahire,  near 
which  the  residence  of  Cotton  was  situated.  This 
baveller  tuma  oat  to  be  the  Venator  of  the  flrat 
put.  'wholly  addicted  to  the  chaMi'  till  Mr  Iiaak 
Walton  taught  him  at  good,  a  more  quiet,  innocent, 
•ad  leu  dangerous  diversion.  The  friends  embrace ; 
Fticator  conducts  hia  new  associate  to  his  '  beloved 
rlrer  IXire.'  extendi  to  him  the  hoapitalitiei  of  hia 
manaiDn,  and  neit  morning  ahowg  him  hia  flihing 
hoiue,  injCTibed  '  Piscaloribua  Sacrum,'  with  the 
prettily  contrived'  cipher  including  the  two  first 
lettenuffathcr  Walton's  name  and  those  of  his  son 
CottoOb  A  delicate  clear  river  flowed  aboat  the 
booaei  which  stood  on  a  little  peninsula,  with  a 
bowling-green  cloaeby,  and  fair  meadowi  and  rnoon- 
taini  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ruini  of  thia 
building  still  rein^n,addlnginlemrt  to  the  romantic 
and  beantifU  aeenery  on  the  banki  of  the  river 
DoTC,  and  i«calllnf  tba  mamor — '  "■--  "■'- 


angler  and  his  disciple,  whose  genuine  love  of  nature, 
and  moral  and  descriptive  pflKCS,  have  silently  but 
powerfully  influenced  the  taste  and  literature  of 
their  native  country. 


diatinguiahed  himaclf  by  aeveral  scientific  worki 
written  in  a  populnr  atyle.  Hia  Si/Tpo,  or  a  Diteount 
of  Form  Trea,  and  Ike  Prppagatim  0/  Timber  in  hia 
ifajrit/t  Dominiont,  puhlialicil  in  16G4.  waa  written 
in  conscqueni-e  of  an  app1ioati>in  to  the  Koyal  Society 
by  the  commisiioners  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  country.  This  work,  aided 
by  the  king's  example,  stimulEitcd  the  landholders  to 
plant  an  immense  number  of  oak  trees,  which,  a 
century  after,  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
notion  in  the  conatrnction  of  ships  of  war.  Tont, 
a  Diacouru  of  Ihc  Earth,  relating  to  the  Culturt  and 
Improvemfnl  0/  it,  fttr  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation 
o/P/an(«,  appeared  in  IGTSi  and  atreatiseon medals 
is  another  production  of  the  venerable  author.  There 
has  been  printed,  also,  a  volume  of  his  MiteeHanitt, 
including  a  trealiso  in  praise  of '  Public  Employment 
and  an  Active  Life,'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  ftlackenzie's  'Eaaay  on  Solitude.  Evelyn 
waa  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  scientifically ;  and  big  grounds  at 
Hayea-Ciiurt,  near  Deptford,  where  he  resided  during 
a  great  part  oT  hia  lite,  attracted  much  admiration, 
on  account  of  Hie  number  of  foreign  plants  which 
he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they 
were  kept.  The  czar,  Peler.  was  tenant  of  that 
mansion  after  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another 
estate ;  and  the  old  man  was  mortiflwi  by  the  groai 
manner  in  which  his  bouse  and  garden  were  abused 
by  the  Rusaiaa  potentate  and  his  retinue.  It  waa 
one  of  Peter's  amuacmenta  to  demolish  a  '  most 
glorious  and  impenetrable  hdly  hedge,'  by  riding 
through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow. 

Evelyn,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  llfb, 
kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  every  remarkable 

waa  in  any  way  eoncemed.    This 

ISIB  (two  volumes  quarto),  and 
lat  valuable  sdditiiin  to  our  stan 
rials  respecting  the  latter  halfel 


jvent  in  which  hi 
was  published  in 
proved  to  he  a  n 
of  historical  mat 
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cem  being  particularly  for  the  hospital  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, ueere  Smithfield,  where  I  had  many  wounded 
and  sick  men,  made  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
it,  nor  was  mv  care  for  the  Savoy  lesse.  It  now  pleasM 
God,  by  abating  the  wind,  and  by  the  industrie  of  y« 
people,  infusing  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fury 
of  it  began  tieneibly  to  abate  about  noone,  bo  as  it 
came  no  farther  than  y«  Temple  westward,  nor  than 
ye  entrance  of  Smithfield  north.  But  continued  all 
this  day  and  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 
and  the  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despaire ;  it  also  broke 
out  againe  in  the  Temple,  but  the  courage  of  the  mul- 
titude persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
such  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 
the  former  tiiree  days'  consumption,  the  back  fire  did 
not  so  vehemently  urge  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 
There  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
glowing  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

The  coale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magazines  of  oyle, 
rosin,  &c.,  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  invective 
which  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Ma^y,  and 
publish'd,  giving  warning  what  might  probably  be  the 
issue  of  sufTering  those  shops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
look'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St 
George's  Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  far  as  Highgate, 
and  severall  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
under  miserable  hutts  and  hovells,  many  without  a 
raff  or  any  necessary  utensills,  bed  or  board,  who,  from 
delicatenesse,  riches,  and  easy  accommcMlations  in 
stately  and  well  furnish 'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 
to  extreamest  misery  and  poverty. 

In  this  calamitous  condition,  I  return 'd  with  a  sad 
heart  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 
God  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
mine  was  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

7th.  I  went  this  morning  on  foote  fm  Whitehall  as 
far  as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapcside,  Exchange, 
Bishopgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
tiuo*  Comehill,  &c.,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
clambering  over  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and 
frequently  mistaking  where  I  was.  The  ground  under 
mj  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  even  burnt  the  soles  of 
my  shoes.  In  the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower 
by  water,  to  demolish  y«  houses  about  the  graff,  which 
b^ng  built  intirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and 
attack'd  the  White  Tower  where  tne  magazine  of 
powder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  have  beaten 
oowne  and  destroy'd  all  ye  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tome  the  vessells  in  y«  river,  and  rcnder'd  y^  demo- 
lition beyond  all  expression  for  several  miles  about 
the  oountrey. 

At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely  concem'd  to  find  that 
goodly  church  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  ruine,  and  that 
Deautiful  portico  ^for  structure  comparable  to  any 
in  Europe,  as  not  long  before  repaired  by  the  king) 
DOW  rent  in  pieces,  fiakes  of  vast  stone  split  asunder, 
and  nothing  remaining  intirc  but  the  inscription  in 
the  architrave,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
had  not  one  letter  of  it  defac'd.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
calcin'd,  so  that  all  ye  ornaments,  columns,  freezes, 
and  projectures  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  off,  even 
to  J*  very  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  load  covering  a  great 
■pace  was  totally  mealted ;  the  mines  of  the  vaulted 
roofe  falling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 
with  the  magazines  of  bookes  belonging  to  ye  sta- 
tioners, and  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
oonsum'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  lead  over  ye  altar  at  ye  cast  end 
was  untouch'd,  and  among  the  divers  monuments,  the 
body  of  one  bishop  remain'd  intire.  Thus  lay  in 
aaha  that  most  venerable  church,  one  of  the  most 
Antient  pieces  of  early  piety  in  ye  Christian  world, 
beiidef  neeie  100  more.    The  lead,  yron  worke,  bells, 
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plate,  &c.,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercen 
Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchange,  ye  august  fabriq 
of  Christ  Church,  all  ye  rest  of  uie  Com]>anies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taines  dried  up  and  miu'd,  whilst  the  very  >.aters  re- 
main'd boiling ;  the  vorago's  of  subterranean  cellars, 
wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  burn- 
ing in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  traveming  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
calcin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  ye  mines  appear'd  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cmel 
enemy ;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  &c  Sir  Tho. 
Oressham's  statute,  tho'  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
ye  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also 
the  sts^dard  in  Comehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth*s  efiigies, 
with  some  armes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  \a»i  yron  chainex  of  the 
citty  streetes,  hinges,  barrs,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  reduc'd  to  ciu<lers  by 
ye  vehement  heate.  I  was  not  able  to  pat^se  throuffh 
any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  vapour  continu'd  so 
mtense,  that  my  haire  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feete 
unsufferably  sur-heated.  The  bic  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  filFd  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could 
one  have  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  mines  of 
some  church  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went  towards  Isling- 
ton and  Highgate,  where  one  might  have  seene  200,000 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispers'd  and  lying 
along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  fire,  deploring  their  losse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  relief,  which  to  me  appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  ha!d  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  rcliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  provisions.  In  ye  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an 
alarme  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
even  entering  the  citty.  There  was,  in  tmth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
towne.  This  report  did  so  terrific,  that  on  a  suddaine 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  jfrom  falling  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with- 
out sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so 
excessive,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  ainazM,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appexse  tho  people,  sending  troops  of 
soldiers  and  guards  to  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  againe,  where  they  were  watch*d  all  this 
night.  I  left  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
sufficiently  weary  and  broken.  Their  spirits  thus  a 
little  calmed,  and  the  affright  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repairc  into  ye  Ruburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Mat^it  proclamation  also  invited 
them. 

[A  Fortunate  Courtier  not  Envied.} 

Sept,  6  [1080].— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  the  Lonls  Coniuiissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  gentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Salisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  and  aftenvards  waited  on  my  Lord  Percy 
(brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who 
procured  for  hun  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks 
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or  th:  kilvhvn  nud  ;recn  clatL  lide,  when  he  «u  irbjch  ahe  krriTeil  Co  tli&i  |icrfwiibD,  that  of  Che  hcbv- 

fouiiil  ho  bunihle,  diliKent,  induitrioui,  sod  prudent  l>n  of  tho«e  fkmout  Ino  uiiMCeni,  ^i^nn  I'ivtra  uid 

ID  bi«  bphftTiouT,  that  bin  maJMty  being  in  eiile,  uid  Bartholonieo,  *he  wu   olccmrsl   the   b«t;    for  the 

Mr  Foi  wuitil)}:,  both  the  kiii);  uid  lordi  about  him  ■veetneu  of  her  Toice  ami  mst.kgtrmeni  of  it  idded 

fraqueutlj  eiiipTov«l  him  about  tbcir  kflain ;  Cnuted  «ueh  ui  agrK^bleiiau  to  hei  cuuiitenancc,  without 

him  both  with  irctiTing  and  paying  the  little  mODCr  tnj  constmint  or  concern,  that  wbca  «he  lUDg,  it  wu 

I     they  bod.     Iteturuing  with  bu  raajoity  to  England,  ■■  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  ChE  ear ;  Chia  I  rather 

I     aftor  great  wants  and  i^at  tuHeriTigs,  his  majettj  Dote,   because    it  wai   a   uuiTerwl  remark,  and  for 

found  tiiin  ft  honeat  and  iiiduitrioui,  and  withal  to  which  ao  manj  noble  and  judicirmi  pcrwma  in  uuiic 

eapflble  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of  desiivd  to  hear  her,  the  Init  being  at  Lord  Arumiel 

the  Kitchen  to  that  of  the  Green  Cloth,  he  procured  of  Wudour"!.     What  ihall  I  uv,  nr  r&tber  not  ur, 

to  be  paymuter  to  the  whole  army  i  and  by  Ma  dei-  of  the   cheerfulneaa   uid   t-stet^blfaas    of    her  hu- 

terily  and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  auch  credit  mour!     Condeaceuding  to  the  meanest  serrant  in  the 

•mong  the  Ijnnkera,  that  he  waa  in  a  abort  time  ablt  family,  or  other%  she  still  kept  up  tetpect,  without 

to  borrow  Taat  aums  of  tbcm  upon  any  exigence.    The  the  least  pride.     She  would  often  read  to  them,  eia- 

eontinual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  aoldieni'  mine,  instruct,  and  pray  with  tbein  if  they  were  tick, 

moderate  allowance  to  him  for  hia  keeping  touch  with  ao  as  ahe  wa«  ejceedinBly  beloved  of  everjbodv.  Pieii 

them,  did  ao  enrich  him,  that  he  is  believed  to  be  waa  ao  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  cunitituiioa  (at 

worth  at  least  £3l}0,000,hone*tly  gotten  and  uneniied,  I  may  say),  that  evenamougequalaaud  ■uperion.she 

which  ia  neiC  to  a  miracle.     With  all  thia,  be  con-  no  aooner  became   iutimately   aequairited,  but  idw 

tinue*  aa  humble  and  readj  to  do  a  coutteny  aa  ever  would   endeavour  to   improvB   them  by  iiuinuatiiig 

he  waa.     He  is  generoua,  and  lirea  verv  honourably  ;  aomething  of  religious,  and  that  tended  to  bring  tbem 

of  a  aireet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  aad  is  ao  to  a  love  of  devotion.     She  had  one  or  two  confidanU, 

hijjhlj  in  hia  niajesCy'i  esteem,  and  ao  uaeful,  that,  with  whom  the  used  to  pas*  whole  daya  in  laninf, 

being  long  lince  mode  a  knight,  he  is  also  advanced  reading,  and  proyera,  eapecialty  before  the  monik^ 

tobeoncoftbeLord3ConimisaionerBoftheTreaj>ury,  communion  andoCberaolemD  occasiona.   She  Blhonvl 

and  haa  (ho  reversion  of  the  Coflerer's  place  after  flatterj,  and  though  abe  bad  abundancv  of  wit,  the 

Harry  Drounkcr.   He  hu  married  his  cldeiil  daughter  raillery  waa  ao  jonocenC  and  ingeuioua,  that  it  waa 

to  my  Lord  Comwallia,  and  gave  her  £12,000,  and  most  agreeable  ;  ahe  sometimei  would  see  a  plar,  but, 

restored  that  entan;;led  family  besides.     He  matched  since   the   stage    grew   licentioua,    etpre^nAl   henelf   l| 

his  eldest  son  to  Mn  Trolloiw,  who  brings  with  her  weaiy  of  them  ;  and  the  timeapent  at  the  theatre  waa     | 

(beaides  a  great  aum)  near,  if  not  altogeCher.  £2000  an  unaccountable  vanity.     She  never  played  at  caidi    '. 

per  annum.     Sir  Stephen's  Inly,  an  excellent  woman,  without  eitreme  importunitT,  and  for  the  company  ■ 

la  aii^tcr  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  kin-j's  chirurgeons.  but  this  was  so  verv  seldom,  that  I  cuinot  nnmlici  it 

In  a  word,  never  wax  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir  among  anything  ^e  could   name  a  fault.     Ko  aie    | 

Stejilien  j  he  is  a  handsome  pemon,  rirtuoua,  and  very  could  read  pmae  or  vene  better  or  with  more  jodg- 

religioua.*  ment ;  and,  aa  she  read,  ao  ahe  writ,  not  '-' ' 

correct  orthography,   "      '       

[£rc/jm't  AetoUBt  of  hit  Daitghter  JVary.-f']  judgment  and  eiac(n< 

Martk\0.-Sy  received    the   blessed   aaciament;  ^^uS  ^ntSU  me  anu  ovac™  «,  wnom  .«  n..    ( 

*,?",7'     '  ^■»P*"!'S,.''f"t'f  to  ™ft"  "lJ»t  Cod  oceasionally  written.    She  had  a  talent  of  rehe«.ing   ' 

•hould  determine  to  in II. c^  she  bore  Clio  rema.i.der  of  »„y  comical  part  or  poem,  aa,  to  them  .he  might  bJ 

her  aickn»a  with  ex Iraordi nary  patience  and  ptcty,  j^cently  free  with,  was  mote  pleasing  than  heard  oa    ; 

i^d  more  ^anoHinarym.gi,at.on  and  bles«dfran,o  the  theLtr*.     She  danced  wic^h  the  greatest  pa«  I     . 

ofmmd.     ShedicdtbeUlh  toourun-peakahlesor-  have  erer  acen,  and  so  would  her  maaLr  aav,  wTio  w»    I 

row  and  afflu:  ion ;  and  not  to  ours  ™lv.  but  that  of  Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  .bowed  thlt  perfec-     I 

all  who  knew  her  who  wete  many  of  the  best  .juality,  tion,  aave  in  ctaoefulne-s  of  her  carriage,  wuS  wu 

g™il..»t  and  most  Yirtuoua  peraon^     Ih.  j.i-tness  of  »iil.  «„  airof  aprigh.lj  modeaty  not  ^ily  to  be  d<^    '■ 

her  »tatu«,  penmn,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace,  bribed.     Nothing  affected,  but  nalunJ  ud  easy  in     ' 

fuluess  of  motion,  unaffec  ed  though  more  than  or-h-  i,„  deportment  »  in  her  d  «coun«,  which  w»  al«y.    ,: 

«™f^rif'''*7r""'T*°?,?"r  "■'!""•■""'"■  n^teria^not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  e.lr«„din.^ 

nared  with  tho«i  of  licr  m.iid.     Of  early  piey,  singu-  „^^^  of  her  tone,  even  in  familiar  speaking,  wsis 

Uilyreligmua  ■pendi.jgapartofevery.lnv.npn.-ate  ,eiy  chanuing.   Nothing  waa  so  pretty  as^dSend-    '■ 

devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  ex ,.r.,«a  ;  ah.  -^^.^^^  ,,,„  ,  ^^^  little  children,  w-hom  she  would  om> 

h«i  CO  lec^  anS  written  oot  n.»n.V  "f  the  most  use-  ..."d  h^„,4,  ^j^  great  delight.      But  .he  «»  .Mt 

ftil  «,d  judicou,  periods  of  the  b.oks  .he  toad  in  a  ^R^ct^  ,„  b„  ,i,hV.e  aud'«.ber  iDen,  of  whom  sk.    !, 

JhfwT«,r  ''^"■r  ■'"',!!?, i'"''""''''- ""I  ">isl"l'»m  something '"J  imV~«l«"elC    I  h*"    I 

trcotisea.     &hc  h.id  read  and  digcfied  a  considerable  m,nnn>li.>iis[vf  nr.inmmmnn  nnimn.  <■»»»•••  nrViu» 

deal.,n.i,toryandofplare,[geopn.pl,v].   ITie  French  S^^- ev^S"  t.  ImT^^    W  ' 

tongue  waa  as  familiar  to  her  «  Knglish ;  she  under-        'j^^  ;(.  'KoXbir,^  waa  ao  delightful  to  her  M  to    ,1 

;^.,,orwh  t  1/      I       ,  '■;  '^■'"'7  .*  '?'."'*'''"  P>  '"to  niy  atudy.  wlie™  -ho  would  wiUingly  h>»   Ij 

^t::!".' l:''f:lSir!n':;  i^'riu^L';.:':;^^^^ 

' i-  t    i,  I.  1    ,  ..       ,        -.vij'vimiiuii:-  romances  and  modem   poema ;   .be   oould   comlnw 

aiuong  which  sho  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being  butrnHv  u  in  tb*  Afm^  M^;,hri,  »t.«.i,.iri.  ' 
eontinuallj  of  persona  of  the  l«.,t.,ual>i;,  a«  thewbj  enSm™t^  of  !h!  imZ^  v.rietv^  theTJL  .^  ' 
imnmt»l.  Sh*  lijid  ail  cxwltiiit  voii-c  to  whieli  >l<e  «""'"«™"'?'  "'  *"«  xmmenaeTanetT  of  Mi«  mode,  and 
,  1,™  li  1  ■  1  I  ■  /  .  oniniiientB  belonging  to  her  «ci;butal  tbeManraia  i 
li  base  on  the  l»r|„.cl,ord,  in  both  triHc  to  the  virtues  that  ailorrled  her  »ul ;  ike  «tf  I 
wss  the  proiciiliw  of  ilie  noble  bouse  sincerely  religioua,  most  dutiful  to  her  paiwnt*,  whom  , 
"  ~  ■tInGuUbsd  suto.-  *hc   loved   with   an   affection    tempered   with  gitat 

arch  loai.  hi  bu  well  pleased  ax  when  ahe  was  with  ui,  uor  neaded  we 
other  conversation.     She  wai  kind  to  het  MptenL  asi 
Hi 
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Colloquies,  Quevedo's  Visions,  and  the  works  of 
Jo9cphus.  Sir  Roger  was  so  anxious  to  accommo- 
date his  style  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people,  that 
few  of  his'  works  could  now  he  read  with  any  plea- 
sure. The  class  whom  he  addressed  were  only  betpn- 
ning  to  be  readers,  and  as  yet  relished  nothing  but 
the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  language. 
What  immediately  follows  is  a  chapter  of  his  life  of 
JEsop,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Fables. 

Mmyj^i  /firen/ton  to  bring  his  Mistress  bach  again  to  her 
Husband  after  she  had  left  him. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  well  bom  and  wealthy, 
but  so  proud  aud  domineering  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tune and  her  extraction  had  entitled  her  to  the 
breeches.  She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling  and  ex- 
pensive (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are),  easily 
put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
a^-rain ;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
ujon  all  occasions  of  controversy  threatening  him  to 
be  cone.  It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  tning  a  course  of  severity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kindness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse ;  for,  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She 
was  as  bad,  'tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and  yet 
Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still ;  beside 
that,  there  was  matter  of  interest  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  she  had,  that  the  poor  husband 
dreaded  above  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get  her 
home  again.  But  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  in  it, 
it  seems  ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  Jhlsop  in  pure  pity  bethought  himself 
immediately  how  to  comfort  him.  'Come,  master,' 
says  he,  *  ]iluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have  a  project 
in  my  noddle,  that  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you 
back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she  went  from 
you.'  What  does  my  JEaop,  but  away  immediately 
to  the  market  among  the  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  &c.,  for  the  b«it  of  everything 
that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he  takes  private  people  in 
his  way  too,  and  chops  into  the  Tery  house  of  his  mis- 
tress's relations,  as  by  mistake.  This  way  of  proceed- 
ing set  the  whole  town  agog  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  bustle ;  and  JFjiop  innocently  told  everybody 
that  his  master's  wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and 
he  had  married  another ;  his  friends  up  and  down 
were  all  invited  to  come  and  make  merry  with  him, 
and  this  was  to  he  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  flew 
like  lightning,  and  happy  were  they  that  could  carry 
the  first  tidings  of  it  to  the  run-away  lady  (for  ever}'- 
body  knew  J^ft  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family).  It 
gathered  in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the 
tellin«r,  especially  where  women's  tongues  and  pas- 
sions have  the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  that  was 
in  her  nature  violent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  made  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  falls  upon  )iim  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language  ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  little,  *  No,  Xanthus,'  says  she,  *  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.'  Xanthus  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  .^sop's  masterpieces ;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwixt  master  aud  mistress. 

[The  Popish  Plot.] 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  plot,  almost  all  people's 
lifftrts  took  fire  at  it,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bel- 


lowing of  execrations  and  rerenge  agein«t  the  aocuned 
bloody  papists.  It  was  imput^  at  first,  and  in  the 
general,  to  the  principles  of  the  religion  ;  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  regicide  were  made  one  and  the  sais; 
thing.  Nay,  it  was  a  saying  frequent  in  some  of  oar 
great  and  holy  mouths,  that  they  were  confident  there 
was  not  so  much  as  one  soul  of  the  whole  party,  within 
his  majesty's  dominions,  XhaX  was  not  either  an  actor 
in  this  plot,  or  a  friend  to't.  In  this  heat,  they  fell  to 
picking  up  of  priests  and  Jesuits  as  fast  as  they  could 
catch  'em,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  their  oracles  the 
witnesses  (with  all  formalities  of  sifting  and  examining) 
upon  the  particulars  of  place,  time,  manner,  penois, 
&c. ;  while  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests were  kept  warm,  and  ringing  still  of  new  men 
come  in,  corroborating  proofs,  and  rarther  discoreriei^ 
&c.  Under  this  train  and  method  of  reasoning,  the 
managers  adyanced,  decently  enough,  to  the  findint 
out  of  what  they  themselves  had  laid  and  concerted 
beforehand  ;  and,  to  giye  the  devil  his  due,  the  whole 
story  was  but  a  farce  of  so  many  parts,  and  the  noisr 
informations  no  more  than  a  lesson  that  they  had  man 
ado  to  go  through  with,  eyen  with  the  help  of  diligent 
and  careful  tutors,  and  of  many  and  many  a  prompter, 
to  bring  them  off  at  a  dead  lin.  But  popeij  was  to 
dreadful  a  thing,  and  the  danger  of  the  king's  life  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion  so  astonishing  a  surprise 
that  people  were  almost  bound  in  duty  to  be  inconsW 
derate  and  outrageous  upon 't ;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  have  looked  a  little  cold  and  indifilemit  if  it 
had  not  been  intemperate ;  insomuch  that  seal,  fierce 
Less,  and  jealousy  were  never  more  excusable  thai 
upon  this  occasion.  And  now,  having  excellent  matttt 
to  work  upon,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  already 
disposed  for  violence  and  tumult,  there  needed  no 
more  than  blowing  the  coal  of  Oates's  narratiye,  to 
put  all  into  a  flame :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  arts 
and  accidents  were  improyed,  as  well  toward  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  humour,  as  to  the  kindling  of  it 
The  people  were  first  haired  out  of  their  senses  with 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  the 
danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy  ;  which  upon 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this  :  The 
plot  was  laid  all  over  the  three  kingdoms;  France^ 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  taxed  their  quotas  to't ;  we  were 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  beds,  and  rise  with  our  throats 
cut;  and  no  way  in  the  world  but  exclusion*  and 
union  to  help  us.  The  fancy  of  this  exclusion  sfMread 
immediately,  like  a  gangrene,  oyer  the  whole  body  of 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  saving  the  life  of  his  majertj 
without  cutting  off  every  limb  of  the  prerogative :  the 
device  of  union  passed  insensibly  into  a  league  of  con- 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  protestants  acainst 
papists,  concluded  in  an  association  of  subjects 
against  their  sovereign,  confounding  policy  with  reli- 
gion. •  «  • 

I  shall  now  pass  some  necessaxy  reflections  upon  the 
whole.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  so  much  confusion  wrought  by  so  mean, 
so  scandalous,  so  ridiculous  instruments ;  lousy,  greasy 
rogues,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  princes ;  porten, 
and  the  coarsest  of  letter-carriers,  to  be  made  the  con- 
fidants of  public  ministers ;  starving  indigent  rarletii 
that  had  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Brumigen  groaft| 
aud  lived  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  basket,  to 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  pocket  in 
his  majesty's  service,  as  Gates  and  Bedloe  pretended ; 
HOts,  to  find  treason  in  words,  at  length  in  common 
I>ost-letters.  The  four  ruflians  to  have  but  twenty 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  assault,  ana 
Sir  George  Wakeman  fifteen  thousand  pound  only  for 
poisoning  him,  without  running  the  fifteenth  part  o£ 
the  risk  ;  nay,  and  Bedloe  fifteen  hundrsd  pound  for 

*  The  exclusion  of  the  heir-presumptlvv,  fbe  Daks  of  Tak^ 
who  WM  a  Catholic,  frum  the  throoa.— JBd. 
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tear  up  bj  tbe  root§  all  the  principles,  both  physical 
and  metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It 
is  a  work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
the  talents  of  the  author,  and  still  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  tbe 
time  of  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Price,  I  scarcely  recollect 
the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  fisults  (beside  the 
genertd  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
pkutic  nature;  or,  in  other  words,  *'of  a  vital  and 
spiritual,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses.** Notwithstanding,  howcTer,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  the  "Intellectual 
System**  will  for  eyer  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
formation to  those  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories.**  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  by  Mosbeim 
at  Jena  in  1733.  A  few  specimens  of  the  original 
are  subjoined: — 

iOod,  thoitffh  IneomprtkentSble^  not  InctmoewaJblt.'] 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  Ood  is  incompre- 
hennible  to  our  finite  and  narrow  understandings,  that 
he  is  utterly  incouceiTable  by  them,  so  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  ourselves,  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  comprehennive  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as  that 
we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  by  the  sceptics,  akatalrpton  ti^ 
aonuthing  inoomprehenailie  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselves  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  tbe 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  universe,  hath  such  puzzling  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from. 
We  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental  things, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  mindu, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 


fhe  law/  It  being  tbetr  opinion  that  exhortatioiu  to  moralfty 
were  unnecoBMtfy,  at  onoe  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  gnoe 
would  of  itself  lead  to  tbe  practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to 
the  non-^eot,  whose  nlvation  and  virtuous  conduct  w«re,  by 
the  very  cironmstaaoe  of  non*electlon,  rendered  impoastble. 
Soine  of  the  Antlnomian  doctcm  carried  their  views  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  *  that  as  the  elect  caxmot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  it  follows  that  the  wicked  actions 
they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  with  which 
they  are  diargeable,  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  oon- 
ridered  as  JnstsnoBs  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of  God ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no  occasion  either  to  confess 
their  sins  or  to  brsak  them  off  by  repentance.'    Baxter  and 
THIotson  were  among  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  tenets 
of  this  sect^flee  Moshelm's  Ecoleriastieal  History,  cent 
xviL  chap  iL  sect  S3.)    Cudworth,  in  his  *  Treatise  concerning 
Btemal  and  Immutable  Morality,'  clssswn  with  the  atheists  tA 
antiquity  some  of  his  contempontties,  who  thought  *  that  God 
BBay  command  what  is  oontrsry  to  moial  rules;  that  he  has 
no  Inclination  to  tbe  good  of  bis  orsatures  r  that  he  may  Justly 
doom  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  torments;  and  that  what- 
ever Ood  does  will,  for  that  reason  is  Just,  because  he  wills  it* 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  by  what  sect  these  views  were 
held. 

'  a  First  PnllmiiiMyDiaertation  to  Bnogroiopadia  Brltaoaloa, 
7lhsditlaa,^U, 


have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge^  or  siicb 
as  is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essences  of 
things  ;  from  whence  we  ou^ht  to  be  led  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment, that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or 
Undentuiding  Being  above  us  in  the  univene,  from 
which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  upon 
which  they  do  depend.    Wherefore,  if  we  can  have 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  w«  have 
not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  sub- 
stance.   But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth, 
as  if  oui^  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  can- 
not penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through  the  nature 
of  everything,  yet  may  rational  souls  name  certain 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  orb  of 
being  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient 
for  their  puipose.    And  though  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infinitenesK  of  its 
perfection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  abso- 
lutely perfect  ;  such  a  one  as  is  wMro  tnodvlo  am/ormiM^ 
a^jreeabU  and  proportionate  to  our  meantre  anuUsca^- 
hng;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  and 
touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  cannot  encomi»ss 
it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.    What- 
soever is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unconceivable, 
is  nothing ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  fully  compre- 
hensible by  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incom- 
prehensible to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  brightness  ;  but  for 
the  very  same  reason  may  it  be  said  also  in  some  sense, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  any- 
thing.   As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  excessive 
splendour  it  dazzle  our  weak  sight,  yet  is  it,  notwith- 
standing, far  more  visible  also  than  any  of  the  m6h- 
loM!  ttdke—ihe  small  misty  ttars.     Where  there  is 
more  of  light  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  there 
is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibilitv ;  such  a  thing 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  strongly 
upon  it.    Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imper- 
fect minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redun- 
dancy of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent 
light  and  dazzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  us 
an  appearance  of  darkness  and  incomprehensibility  ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an 
azure  obscurity ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absolut«  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere 
fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  far  from 
bein^r  an  aigument  against  the  reality  of  its  existence^ 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  were 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  but 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  univene ; 
were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our 
finite  understandings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  through,  have 
a  commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  abso- 
lutely  and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no  God.      •      • 
And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  '-s  that  there 
is  some  such  absolutely  perfect  Being,  which,  thouA 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite 
underetandings,  by  certain  nassion^  which  it  hath 
implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would  want  an  object 
to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  those  of  devout 
veneretion,  adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  which,  in  the 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much 
to  us,  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much 
bigger  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoughts,  that 
it  is  the  veiy  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  nar- 
TOW  vessels ;  so  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  them- 
selves M  mudi  as  they  can  thereof  by  oontemplaUon, 
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and  filled  up  all  their  capacity,  there  ii  still  an  im- 
inensity  of  it  left  without,  whidi  cannot  enter  in  for 
want  of  room  to  receire  it,  and  therefore  munt  be 
apprehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  mys- 
terious manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  and  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.  To  conclude,  the 
Deity  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and 
imperfect  understandings,  but  not  inconceirable ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  athebtic 
pretence  to  make  it  a  non-entity. 

lIHfficuUy  of  Convifteing  IfUentUd  UnbeliefMrt.] 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  only  a 
confutation  of  all  the  Atheistic  grounds,  yet  we  do 
therein  alto  demonstrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
all  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  Ood.  We 
say  demonstrate,  not  a  prion,  which  is  impossible  and 
contradictious,  but,  by  necessary  inference,  from  prin- 
ciples altogether  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no 
means  mnt  to  the  Atheisto  that  there  is  more  than 
a  probM>le  persuasion  or  opinion  to  be  had  of  the 
existence  of  a  Ood,  without  any  certain  knowledge  or 
science.  Nererthelen,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence 
that  whosoever  shall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
ours,  and  understand  all  the  words  of  them,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  presently  convinced,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  concemine  the  existence  of  a  Ood. 
For  we  believe  that  to  be  true  which  some  have 
affirmed,  that  were  there  any  interest  of  life,  any  con- 
cernment of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themselves,  as  of  a  triangle 
having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  whereby  men'tt 
judgments  may  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
main at  least  sceptical  about  them. 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  our- 
selves, and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  mea- 
sure all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup- 
pose it  universally  impossible  for  any  power  what- 
ever thus  to  create.  But  since  it  is  certain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitations,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corpo- 
real, it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
new  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thous^ht  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  Omni- 
potent Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger, 
or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light ;  or, 
lastly,  for  au  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow ;  all 
these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  rays, 
images,  or  shadows  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to 
be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Being  infinitely 
perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  oe  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  is 
all.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which  hath  not  only 
infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  aNo  infinite  active 
power.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  prove, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though 
not  for  an  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
from  non-existence  into  being.  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  contradiction  ; 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
ccnceiving  an  imperfect  being,  which  before  was  not, 
afterwaids  to  be. 


DR  RICBABO  CUMOERLAMA. 

Dr  Richard  Cumberlakd  (1632-1718),  another 
learned  and  amiable  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  raised  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough  in  1 688.  He  had  preyiously  published, 
in  1672,  a  Latin  work,  De  LegibuM  Natura  biaquUitio 
PhilotophuxLf  &c. ;  or, '  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Nature ;  in  which  their  form,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philo- 
•ophical  principles  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil, 
are  considered  and  refuted.'  This  modest  and  eru- 
dite, but  verbose  production  (of  which  two  EngliBh 
translations  have  appeared),  contains  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  novel  views  on  moral  science, 
along  with  others  of  very  doubtful  soundness.  The 
laws  of  nature  be  deduces  from  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  roan.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Enaay  towards  the  Eecovety  of  the  Jewish 
Weights  and  MeasureSj  con^rehending  their  Monies^ 
and  a  translation  of  SanrhoHiatho's  PhasniciaH  Historp, 
In  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  lie  dis- 
played a  rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and 
benevolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  friends 
on  m'count  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent, 
he  replied,  *  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  litid  better  wear  out  than  rust  out*  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  mental  vigour,  that  he  success- 
fully studied  the  Coptic  language  only  three  yeani 
before  his  death. 

iThe  Tabemade  and  Temple  of  the  JevnJ] 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
God*s  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  general  officers  for 
all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  38 j|,  was  thus  national, 
and  is  the  first  collective  body  ot  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evan- 
gelical spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  conve- 
nience, in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  jtious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional governors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also^  that  this  limited  place  for  public 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  m  the 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
churc;h  by  appeals,  but  all  diflerences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  then^in  all,  even  Aaron, 
although  the  high  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses, 
vet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  prevented ;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  substantial  concerns  of  religion,  are  to  be 
preser^'ed  in  the  gofipel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
the  temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  God 
provided  for  the  Levites  his  ministers.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  priests*  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
longer ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  squares  of  these  different  cubits  bear  to 
each  other,  by  the  l9th  and  20th  proposition  of 
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compofled  with  such  care,  that  in  general  it  vras  not 
till  he  had  transcribed  his  sermons  three  or  four 
times,  that  their  language  satisfieil  him.  The  length 
of  his  discourses  was  unusually  great,  seldom  less 
than  an  hour  and  a-lialf  being  occupied  in  the  de- 
lirery.  It  is  recorded,  that  having  occasion  to 
preach  a  charity  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  he  spoke  for  three  hours  and  a- 
half ;  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tireii,  he  replied, 
*  Yes,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
long/  The  influeni*e  of  the  intellectual  fertility 
which  this  anecdote  strikingly  illustrates,  is  seen  in 
the  composition  of  his  sermons  ;  for  the  copiousness 
of  hia  thoughts  seems  to  overpower  him  in  giving 
them  expression,  and  in  this  way  is  apt  to  render 
his  sentences  parenthetical  and  involved.  Barrow's 
style  is  l^s  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

[The  Exceliency  of  the  Chrittian  JteUffionJ] 


•   • 


Another  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 
that  it  prescribes  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  our  nature,  most  conducive  to 
our  welfare  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 
private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 
by  the  strict  observance  wliereof  we  bring  our  human 
nature  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 
also  thereby  obtain  Go<r.s  favour,  oblige  and  benefit 
men,  and  procure  to  ourselves  the  conveniences  of  a 
sober  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience.     For 
if  we  examine  the  precepts  which  re.^pect  our  duty  to 
God,  what  can  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  beneficial  to 
us,  than  are  thoHe  duties  of  piety  which  our  religion 
enjoins  ?     What  is  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 
we  should  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 
most  excellent !  that  we  should  bear  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion for  him,  who  is  perfect  goodnem  himself,  and  most 
beneficial  to  us  t  that  we  should  have  the  most  awful 
dread  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 
ja-it  I  that  we  should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  from 
whom  we  received  our  being,  with  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  it  ?  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 
hope  in  him,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 
in  reason  expect  from  his  goodness,  nor  can  he  ever 
fail  to  perform  his  promises  I  that  we  should  render 
all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  children,  servants, 
and  subjects  we  are  1    Can  there  be  a  higher  privilege 
than  to  have  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 
ably hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants  1  Can 
we  desire  to  receive  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 
asking  for  them !     Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 
our  oHenccM  be  required  thaa  confessing  of  them,  re- 
pentance, and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them  1  The 
practice  of  such  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 
cannot  but  be  of  vast  advantage  to  us,  as  it  procures 
peace  of  conscience,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 
from  all  terrors  and  scruples  of  mind,  from  all  tor- 
menting cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  by  which  our  reli- 
gion regulates  our  carriage  and  Dehaviour  towards  our 
neighbours  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
food  and  useful  as  those  which  the  gospel  affords  t 
It  enjoins  us  sincerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one  an- 
other ;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
good ;  heartily  to  sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
sorrows  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able  ;  willingly  to  part  with 
our  substance,  ease,  and  pleasure,  for  tneir  benefit  and 
relief;  not  confining  this  our  charity  to  particular 
friends  and  relations,  but,  in  conformity  to  the  bound- 
less goodness  of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
It  requires  us  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
firmities, mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
juries ;  retaining  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
Imt  rsqoiting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  gMd 


deeds.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  station^ 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend- 
ing in  our  conversation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  persons.  It  enjoins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  harsh  language;  not  to  injure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  neigbbour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  convenience.  And  would  men 
observe  and  practise  what  this  excellent  doctrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead !  what  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
become,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is  I 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  our  souls 
and  bodies,  we  shall  also  find  that  nothing  could  be 
devised  more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare.    It  obliges  us  to 
preserve  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  suffer  the  brutish  part  to  usurp 
and  domineer  over  us ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  bodily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  vain  fancy,  to  commit  thi^ 
which  is  unworthy  of,  or  mischievous  to  us.   It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
ourselves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  God,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  or  vain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.    It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  oi 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  thai 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  every  condition,  and 
patiently  bc^ar  all  events  that  roapr  happen  to  us.    It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments ;  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  corrupt  our  minds,  impair  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.    It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightful ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  Ood,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.    It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fading  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world  ;  tmngs  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  affection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  wo  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desim,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  are 
infinitely  pure,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  the  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence  ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  have  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conrer- 
sation  in  heaven.    And  as  our  religion  delivers  a  most 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chiefly  requires 
from  us  a  rational  and  spiritual  service.    The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  also  very  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.    And  our  religion  hath  this  farther  pecn- 
liar  advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  cop^  of 
good  practice.     Example  yields  the  most  compendious 
instruction,  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to  action  ; 
and  never  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
fit  for  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parts  of 
duty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  difficult  ones, 
that  of  charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  capacities 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  persons  of  all  callings 
might  easily  follow  nim  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
in  the  performanoe  of  all  subsitautial  duties  towards 
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(hnI  and  man.  It  iff  aUo  an  example  attended  with 
the  :nvatc>t  obli^.'atlons  and  inducements  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  consider  the  ;jrcat  excellency  and  di^mitv 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  nio*t  holy  S»n  of  (Jo*!),  or 
our  mauifoM  relatione  to  him,  bein*:  our  )onl  and 
maffter,  our  best  friend  ami  most  graciou*  redeemer ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  have  receivcil  from  him, 
even  redempti(»n  from  extreme  mi>en%  and  being  put 
into  a  capacity  of  the  mo^t  perfect  happincs* ;  all 
which  are  so  many  (Hitent  argumentu  en<raging  us  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  reli^on  doth  not  on!y  fully  acquaint  nn 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  i:*  another  peculiar  virtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  mo^t  v>lid  founda- 
ti'.n.  Indee<J,  ancient  philosophers  have  highly  cora- 
K^ended  virtue,  and  can  test  ly  R*coiainen<led  the  prac- 
tice of  it  ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
prai$«,  and  the  arguments  useil  to  enforce  its  practice, 
were  very  weak ;  aNo  the  principles  from  whence  it 
was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  prr-pose*!,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  our*.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  iroodness  to  us  not  only  as  a;rree- 
able  to  man'><  imperfict  and  fallible  ren«on,  but  a^ 
conformable  to  the  perfect  g«.Knlness,  infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  <io«l  :  and  which  is  enjoined  us 
by  thi«  unquestionable  auth(»niy,  as  our  indi«*pen*«able 
duty,  and  the  oiily  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actiiMis  are  love,  reverence, 
and  gnititU'lc  to  GckI,  good-will  to  men,  and  a  due 
recrard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  God's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men  ;  it 
exciter  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor,  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  king;  that 
we  shall  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  f.iod,  anil  certainly  obtain  his  favour,  mercy,  and 
every  ble«sinj:  nece-sary  for  us  ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  tf  rror^  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  prinrure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  but  acquire 
CTOinTis  of  everla'iting  glory  and  bliss.  The?e  are  the 
firmest  grr^unds  on  which  virtue  <.*an  sub-i«.t,  and  the 
most  effectual  motives  to  the  embracing  of  it. 

Another  j»eculiar  a^lvantaire  of  Chrintianity,  and 
which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  that  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  i»ersuades 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encourasrement  would  little  avail.  The  Christian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  f^pirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  gtKHl  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  coun«el  an«l  infonnation  ; 
if  our  passions  and  apjK'titc^  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
us,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sub- 
due them.  If  our  condition  U  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  an«l  assistance ;  for 
on  our  earnest  seeking  and  a>kin;:,  it  offers  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  (ioil  hims<*lf  to  direct,  as-i.»t, 
Mupport,  and  comfort  us  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  ctnistancy  a^k  it,  (.io«l 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to  *  grant  his  Holy  Sjiirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways,  to  admoni.'<h  them  of 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  ol»e<lience,  to  secure 
them  from  temptations,  to  supp«»rt  them  in  affliction. 
As  this  is  peculiar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  consider- 
able a^l vantage.  For  what  wnuld  the  more  i»erfect 
rule  signify,  without  power  to  obsene,  and  knowletlge 
to  discern'  it  \  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent,  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily 


deluded  by  false  appearmnccss  and  transported  with 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  conduct  himself^ 
without  some  guide  and  assistance ;  or  how  to  prose- 
cute what  is  good  for  him,  especially  in  cases  of  in- 
tricacv  and  ditiiculty  I  how  can  such  an  one  continue 
in  a  good  state,  or  recover  himself  from  a  bad  one,  or 
attain  any  virtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  such 
a  friendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and 
defend  him  t  It  is  this  consideration  only  that  can 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  our  courage,  and  quicken  our 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  a«  it  assures  lu  that 
there  is  no  duty  so  hard,  which,  by  Ood^s  grace,  we 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  niightj,  which,  by 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  not 
able  to  do  anything  of  ourselves,  ret  we  *  can  do  all 
things  by  Christ  that  strengthens  us.* 

Clur  religion  dcth  further  declare,  that  God  is  not 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  onr  friend, 
making  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  offerinfr  a  ftill 
pard'tn  for  all  crimes  we  have  committed.  It  assures 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  God  will  not  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  br  our 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repentance  we  ma? 
rise  again  ;  that  our  endeavours  to  please  Ood,  thou^ 
imf»erfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serious  and  sincere, 
will  l¥»  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tenor  of  that 
creat  cov»-nant  l-etween  hearen  and  earth,  which  the 
S^n  of  (u'\  procured  by  his  interce55>ion,  pun'hai>rd 
by  his  woiidirful  patiencf-  and  merit'irious  obedience, 
ratified  ami  •■ealeii  V»y  his  bbKnl,  published  to  nian- 
kin«l,  and  confirme<l  the  truth  thepc<-f  by  many  won- 
derful miraclos.  Thus  is  uur  religion  an  ine>tiniable 
benefit  and  un-jK^akable  c«.nifort  to  all  whv  sinceiely 
embrace  and  finnly  adhere  to  it ;  l^cause  it  gives 
ease  to  their  consrience,  and  CLCourages  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  la^t  aJvuntag-:*  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  the 
(Tiristian  d-  ctrii.e,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  its 
s]kh»c!j,  wliioh  i*  properly  accommodatcil  to  the  capa- 
city of  all  pers'.'iis,  and  worthy  the  maj«>ty  and  sin- 
cerity of  divine  truth.  It  exi»rc»seth  it-^elf  plainly 
and  simply,  without  any  affectation  or  artifice,  osten- 
tation of  wit  or  eb'tjuence.  It  speaks  with  an  impe- 
rii^us  awful  c»»nfidfnce,  in  the  strain  of  a  kinir:  its 
wonls  cirryii:g  with  them  authority  and  p»>wer  divine, 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedience;  as  this 
you  are  to  l.oiieve,  this  you  arc  to  do,  on  pain  of  uur 
high  displeasure,  and  at  your  utmost  peril,  for  even 
your  life  and  salvation  dejK'nd  thereon.  Such  is  the 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  plainlv  be- 
comes the  sovereign  I/orrl  of  all  to  use,  »hen  lie  is 
pleased  to  proclaim  his  mind  and  will  to  us  his  crea- 
tures. 

As  Oo*!  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we  couM 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  vf  his  imnie^liate  pre- 
senile, if  ever  he  would  convincingly  sigi:Ifv  hi*  will 
and  pleasure  to  u«,  it  must  l»e  by  effects  of  his  incora- 
munica>»le  power,  by  works  extraorlinary  ai.«l  super- 
natural ;  and  innumerable  such  hath  <M.d  aff<-'r^U>i  in 
favour  and  countenance  of  our  religioji ;  a.«  his  clearly 
preilicting  the  future  revelation  of  thi<  doitrine,  by 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  fn-m  heaven'; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  ct»urse  of  natural  cati'ts ; 
by  reiuarkable  instances  of  pri^vidence ;  by  intcn.al 
attestations  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men  ;  br 
such  wonderful  means  doth  (lo^l  deraoustrate  that  the 
Christian  ndigion  came  from  him  ;  an  adv.antaize  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  such  as  no  other  institutlvn.  exct-pt 
that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  c-uld 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hope  these  c..n»:dvr*- 
tions  will  l^  sutficient  to  vindicate  our  n■'4iL-•.^■n  fr.  :n 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  incon^iJer.ao,  v:\-.v ,  and 
dissolute  persons,  as  al<o  to  confinu  us  in  the  c^iexia, 
and  excite  us  to  the  practice  there«»f. 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  a>iile  their  prc;-j'Mc*s 
reason  would  compel  them  to  confcsts,  that  the  hoa^  ei.!  v 
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to  see  objects  correflpondent  in  graceful  ajmmetipr, 
than  lying  disorderlj  in  confused  heaps;  to  be  in 
health,  and  hare  the  natural  humours  consent  in 
moderate  temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases) 
agitated  with  tumultuous  commotions :  how  all  senses 
and  faculties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those 
emblems  of  peace,  order,  harmony,  and  proportion. 
Tea,  how  nature  universally  delights  in  a  quiet  sta- 
bility or  undisturbed  progress  of  motion  ;  the  beauty, 
strength,  and  rigour  of  ererything  requires  a  concur- 
rence of  force,  co-operation,  and  contribution  of  help ; 
all  things  thrirc  and  flourish  by  communicating  reci- 
procal aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friendly  con- 
spiracy of  its  parts;  and  especially  that  political 
society  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  de- 
pends on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on  it  for  its  support. 
How  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven,  into 
which  neither  complaint,  pain,  nor  clamour  (oute 
penthos,  <ntU  ponoi,  ouU  krattgi,  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
calypse) do  ever  enter  ;  but  blessed  souls  converse 
together  in  perfect  love,  and  in  perpetual  concord; 
and  how  a  condition  of  enmity  represents  the  state  of 
hell,  that  black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fieiy  wrath,  and  horrible  tumult.    How  like  a  para- 
dise the  world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy  and  rest, 
if  men  would  cheerfully  conspire  in  affection,  and 
helpfully  contribute  to  each  other's  content :  and  how 
like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild 
beasts,  they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each 
other.     How  not  only  philosophy  hath  placed  the 
supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind 
and  tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
irregular  passions  and  perturbations ;  but  that  Holy 
Scripture  itself,  in  that  one  term  of  peace,  most  usu- 
ally comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and 
prosperity :  so  that  the  heavenly  consort  of  angels, 
when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better  ex- 
press their  sense  than  by  saying,  '  Be  on  earth  peace, 
and  good-will  among  men.' 

Almighty  God,  the  most  eood  and  beneficent  Maker, 
sracious  Lord,  and  merciml  Preserver  of  all  things, 
infuse  into  their  hearts  those  heavenly  graces  of  meek- 
ness, patience,  and  benignity ;  grant  us  and  his  whole 
church,  and  all  his  creation,  to  serve  him  ^uietl^  here, 
and  a  blissful  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for 
ever. 

llndMttrjf.l 

By  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and  steady 
application  of  mind,  joined  with  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  our  active  faculties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason- 
able, honest,  useful  design,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment  of  some  considerable  good ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious  who  continueth 
intent  and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acqairing 
wealth ;  a  soldier  is  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
occasion,  and  earnest  in  action  towards  obtaining  the 
yictoTT ;  and  a  scholar  is  industrious  who  doth  assi- 
duously bend  his  mind  to  study  for  getting  know- 
ledge. 

Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  action,  for 
that  is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  rest- 
less thing,  never  abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from 
thought  or  from  design ;  being  like  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose  by  reason,  yet 
tossed  by  the  waves  of  &ncy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  somewhiUier.  But  the  direction  of  our 
mind  to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching, 
in  a  stnught  and  steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our 
active  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
industxT ;  the  which  therefore  usually  is  attended 
with  labour  and  pain ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  affect  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe 
ffcmilif  oljeets,  and  to  be  weaiy  of  any  oonstraint)  is 


not  easily  kept  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  same 
thing ;  and  tne  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  fix  tnem : 
and  the  coiporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained 
to  a  high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel 
a  lassitude  somewhat  offensive  to  nature;  whence 
labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry,  and  laboriousness  is  a  name  signifjring  it ; 
upon  which  account  this  virtue,  as  involving  Lal^ur, 
deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation ;  it  being  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
so  doing  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Such,  in  general,  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  practice  whereof  the  following  conside- 
rations may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industiy  doth  befit  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature,  all  the  faculties 
of  our  soul  and  organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in 
a  congruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to 
watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  I  say,  are 
formed  for  action,  and  that  jh^  in  a  loose  and  gad- 
ding way,  or  in  a  slack  and  flBlss  d^gres^  but  in  re- 
gard to  determinate  ends,  wim  vigour  xequisite  to 
attain  them  ;  and  especially  our  i^ipetites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  attainable  with- 
out it ;  according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise  man, 
*  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour  ;*  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things 
which  he  cannot  attain  without  pains ;  and  not  en- 
during them,  he  for  want  thereof  doth  feel  a  deadly 
smart  and  anguish :  wherefore,  in  not  being  industri- 
ous, we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker,  we  pervert  his 
work  and  gifts,  we  forfeit  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto,  industry  doth  preserw 
and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and 
temper,  improving  and  advananc  it  towards  its  best 
state.  The  labour  of  our  mind  m  attentive  medita- 
tion and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient  of 
thinking  upon  any  object  or  occasion,  doth  polish  and 
refine  it  by  use,  doth  enlaige  it  by  accession  of  habits, 
doth  quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  dif- 
fusing them  into  their  proper  channels.  The  very 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  organs  of  action 
sound  and  clean,  discussing  fo^  and  superfluous 
humours,  opening  passage,  distributing  nounshmenk 
exciting  vital  heat ;  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  good 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul 
rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  listlessness,  a  heavy 
unwieldiness,  must  seize  on  us;  our  spirits  will  be 
stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay ;  the  vigour  of 
our  mind,  ana  the  health  of  our  body,  will  be  mudi 
impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  In  natuxe,  which 
by*  motion  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and 
perfection,  in  tneir  sweetness,  in  their  lustre;  rssi 
corrupting,  debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  tiie  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  firesh ;  but  staff- 
nation  tumeth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle :  if  tiie  air 
be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome  ;  but 
from  being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid :  If 
metals  be  employed,  thc^  abide  smooth  and  splendid  ; 
but  lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust :  if  the 
earth  oe  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com ; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles ;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker 
weeds  it  will  produce:  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation :  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  action  conform- 
able to  its  designed  end  and  use :  in  like  manner  the 
preservation  and  inlprovement  of  our  faculties-  de- 
pend on  their  constant  exercise. 
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oerity  is  trae  wisdom.  PMrticularlj  m  to  the  affiun 
of  this  world,  integritj  hath  many  adrantases  oyer 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deeeit ;  it  is  much  the  pUdner  and  eaaier,  much  the 
Mfer  and  more  tecare  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it 
haa  lees  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  nerplezity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is 
the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  canyinff 
us  thither  in  a  strai^t  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con- 
tinually grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  serrice- 
»blt  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  int^;rity  gains 
strength  by  use ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
ptactiseth  it,  the  greater  serrice  it  does  him,  l^  con- 
nnning  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
wlKmi  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  gr^htest  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unsfMakable  adrantage 
in  the  business  and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
■its  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a 
man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
gnat  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in 
need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
diaigeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building 
at  first  upon  a  true  and  solid  foundation;  for  sin- 
eerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
boUow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  discovery ;  of  which  the  crafty  man  is 
always  in  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the 
daA,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
nms  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himaelf  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
gianted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
■df  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
dious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the 
fpeedy  despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
taoae  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  10  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  joum^'s  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When 
a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  int^;rity, 
he  is  set  fiutt,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  affairs.  These  mm  are 
•0  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  ambition,  that 
thej  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  for- 
bear to  seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
diieet ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and 
advantages  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were 
but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very 
knaveiy,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue, 
but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
effectually  their  own  mterests ;  and  therefore  the  jus- 
ttoe  of  the  divine  providence  bath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  ^m  their  e^es,  that  bad  men  niight  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
eerve  thai  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 


Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  f<» 
a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  convene 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  rentcued  it 
at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilfl 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  £uL 
but  truth  and  int^;rity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

IVtrtme  amd  Vice  Dedared  hy  the  Qenerci  VoU  rf 

MankUuL] 

God  hath  shown  us  what  is  good  by  the  general 
vote  and  consent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  aa  to 
the  greater  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  exceptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enough  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  of 
this  I  shall  offer  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  pnused  and  held 
in  esteem  by  mankind,  and  the  contrary  vices  gene- 
rally reproved  and  evil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praiae 
anything,  is  to  give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  tnat  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praised  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  tlie 
imitation  of  posterity,  are  piety  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  and  charity ;  and  that  tha 
contrary  to  these  are  marked  with  ignominy  and  ra- 
proach :  the  former  are  commended  even  in  enemiei, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them ;  to 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  commen- 
dation of  virtue,  and  the  censure  of  vice.  Nay,  wa 
find  not  only  those  who  are  virtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  i^plause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodnen, 
but  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  firam 
a  secret  reverence  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  terti- 
mony,  because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  light  and  force  of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  oidinaiy 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  things  in  others  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  tliat  vice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and  those  who  aie  so  kind 
as  to  spare  themselves,  are  veir  quick-sighted  to  spy 
a  fault  in  anybody  else,  and  will  censure  a  bad 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  freedom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  I4>peals.  Aa  when  it 
commands  us  to  *  provide  things  honest  in  the  ti^i 
of  all  men ;  and  by  well-doin^  to  put  to  silenoe  tha 
ignorance  of  foolish  men ;'  intimating  that  there  aia 
some  things  so  confessedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  sudi 
by  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  wont  of 
men  have  not  the  face  to  open  their  mouths  againrt 
tiiem.  And  it  is  made  the  diaracter  of  a  virtuoof 
action  if  it  be  lovely  and  commendable,  and  of  good 
rroort;  PhUip.  iv.  8,  'Whatsoever  thinp  aie  lovely, 
whatsoever  thinp  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things  ;*  intimating  to  us,  that  mankind  do  generally 
concur  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  what  if 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  generallv  glory  and  stand  upon  their 
innocency  when  they  do  virtuously,  but  are  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contraiy. 
Now,  gloiy  and  shiune  are  nothing  else  but  an  appeal 
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titioD,  chiefly  by  his  writings  in  controTersial  theo- 
lo^,  which  were  deemed  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church.  In 
particular,  he  was  charged  with  tritheism,  for  haT- 
ing,  in  a  Vbidication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  and 
Ever-BIeued  Trinity,  which  he  published  in  1691, 
proposed  the  hjpotiiesis,  that  *  there  were  three 
eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father, 
but  that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness 
in  the  three  to  erery  of  their  thoughts.'  This  pub- 
lication led  to  a  celebrated  controversy  with  Dr 
South,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  divine.  Sherlock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
Aillest  extent.  His  Practical  Diecourge  Concerning 
Death,  which  appeared  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  theological  works  in  the  language.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in 
which,  whUe  inferring  the  high  probability  ot  a 
fhture  life  from  arguments  drawn  from  the  light 
of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only  in  revelation  can 
evidence  perfectly  conclusive  be  found.  From  this 
work  is  taken  the  first  of  the  following  extracts : — 

[Longing  after  Immortality.} 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argument ; 
how  far  these  natural  desires  of  immortality  prove 
that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  ob- 
jectors]  is  there  anything  in  the  world  more  extrava- 
gant than  some  men's  desires  are;  and  is  this  an 
argument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
cause  we  fondly  and  passionately,  and,  it  may  be,  veiy 
unreasonably  desire  it  t  And  therefore,  to  explain  the 
force  of  this  argument,  I  shall  observe  two  things ;  Ist, 
That  all  natural  passions  and  appetites  are  imme- 
diately implanted  in  our  nature  by  Ood  ;  and,  2dly, 
That  all  natural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
at  large,  that  our  passions  and  appetites  are  the  life 
and  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
and  stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensa- 
tion. For  what  is  life  without  fear,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we 
feel  all  things  else,  and  feel  ourselves  t  Now,  what- 
erer  fancies  men  may  hare  about  our  notions  and 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  with- 
out, and  be  formea  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
can  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can 
create  no  new  passions  in  us,  which  are  essential  to 
our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who 
made  us. 

And  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must 
have  its  natural  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
the  dMire  was  made  in  ram  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
our  wise  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of 
desiring  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  God 
has  made  ejres  without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds, 
as  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  ex- 
ample can  be  giren  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever  ; 
fat  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  in  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
would  not  call  these  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
natures  are  not  fitted  for  them  ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
jects. And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
it  1  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  thinss  to 
desire  immortality,  which  is  not  to  be  had  t  esnecially 
lAknn  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  or  human 
Batnxe,  that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable 
onatuze  to  desire ;  najr,  that  which  is  the  governing 
principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  au 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  a 
strange  creature  has  Ood  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  prindpl* 
of  action  ;  which  makes  hit  whole  life  nothing  elaa 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  imposture ! 

[Life  noi  too  Short,} 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antediluvians] 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lired,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  aooouni 
of  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  convince  those  men,  who  aie  mort 
apt  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  haTt 
it  much  lon^r :  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  very 
unequally  divided ;  some  have  a  larse  share  and  por- 
tion of  it,  others  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
by  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  chi^ 
nty  by  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  mora 
ungMj  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperouL 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  live  m  ease  ana 
pleasure,  would  be  very  well  contented  to  spend  sonM 
hundred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fifW 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  ana 
b^Kars ;  enough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  n 
jau  and  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  •■ 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wit- 
dom  and  goodness  of  Ood  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  ocm- 
tented  with  the  shortness  of  life,  because  they  havt 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  mort 
quick  succession.  The  world  is  prettv  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  its  present  inhabitants ;  and 
but  very  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  obseired  before,  havt 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pot- 
sessed  their  old  eotates  and  honours,  what  had  becomt 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  aiid  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did  1  And  if  you  look  back  threap 
or  four,  or  fire  hundred  years,  the  case  is  still  so  mu<^ 
the  worse ;  the  world  would  be  over-peopled;  and  whert 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  there  must  havt 
been  fire  hundred  ;  or  the  world  must  hare  been  com- 
mon,  and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  whidi, 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopet 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  years  off,  who,  at 
short  as  life  is  now,  think  their  fathers  make  jtrv 
little  haste  to  their  grares.  This  would  spoil  theu 
trade  of  spending  their  estates  before  they  have  them, 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  th^ 
would  or  no ;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don% 
think  worth  having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  leatl 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers'  livet 
an  argument  against  providence ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  are  commonly  the  wi£s  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  put  into  their  heads^ 
quarrel  with  evervthing  which  they  fondly  conceive 
will  weaken  the  belief  of  a  God  and  a  providence^ 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortneas  of  life ; 
which  they  nave  little  reason  to  do,  when  thtjsooftai 
outlive  their  estates. 

Sdly.  Th(^  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  yean 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  bt^ 
were  the  life  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hundred  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  otte 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  years,  cannot  restrain  men  iirain 
the  greatest  villanies.  what  would  they  do  if  Hhn 
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eould  as  reanonably  tuppoae  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off  1  If  men  make  such  improvement* 
in  wicke<ineBS  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  would 
they  do  iu  hundreds  t  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  world  be  to  live  in!  We  see  in  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  waii  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  grew  so  insuffer- 
able, that  it  repented  God  he  had  made  man  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  family.  And  the  most  probable  account 
that  can  be  given  how  they  came  to  grow  so  univer- 
sally  wicked,  is  the  long  and  prosperous  lives  of  such 
wicked  men,  who  by  degrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  family 
left,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all  ;  leaving  only  that  righteous  family  as  the  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  God  had  determined  in  himself,  and  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
such  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  fini^ 
judgment,  it  was  necessary  by  degrees  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  men,  which  was  the  most  effectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove  bad  ex- 
amples out  of  the  world,  which  would  hinder  the 
ipreading  of  the  infection,  and  people  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
therf"  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great  and  brave  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  better  spirit  to  the 
world. 

[Advantagei  qf  our  Ignorance  of  Ote  Time  of  Death,'] 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  I  shall  briefly 
Tindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  con- 
cealing from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
Tery  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  to-day  but  that  we  may  die 
to-morrow;  and  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  inform  us  in  this 
matter,  how  long  we  arc  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  1st.  Though  I  presume  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
fbw  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  ?  which  may  be 
your  coHe  for  ought  you  know ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
you  arc  not  very  desirous  to  know  ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spirits  !  How  would  it  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  You  would 
spend  your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  half  mankind,  which  would  half  destroy  the  world, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  five-and -twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or  gainful  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  just  to 
live  MO  long  in  it !  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  ser- 
Tice  of  such  men  in  the  world !  What  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do !  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make !  How  pleasant  and  diverting 
is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent !  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age !  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  universities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  aid 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world !  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
selves to  learn  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die  as  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  them  t  \V^)uld  any  father  be  at 
a  peat  expense  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
might  die  with  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
philosophy  1  No;  half  the  world  must  be  divided 


into  cloisten  and  nnnneriei,  and  nuraerieB  for  the 
grave. 

Well,  youll  say,  suppose  that ;  and  \b  not  this  an 
advantage  above  all  the  inconveniences  yon  can  think 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thousands  who 
are  now  eternally  ruined  by  youthful  lusts  and  vani- 
ties, but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  they 
knew  how  little  while  th^  were  to  live  here  ! 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  s  good  way  to  coiicct 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  show  them  heaven  and  hell ;  but  God  does  noi 
think  fit  to  do  either,  because  it  ofien  too  muck  force 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  God,  of  their  conquests 
and  victory  over  this  world  by  the  power  of  faith,  bat 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice : 
now,  God  will  force  and  drive  no  man  to  h^ven ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  discipline  of  in- 
genuous spirits ;  and  if  the  certain  hopes  and  fears  of 
another  world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  liying  here, 
will  not  conquer  these  flattering  temptations,  and 
make  men  seriously  religious,  as  those  who  must  cer- 
tainly die,  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  know 
not  how  soon,  God  will  not  tnr  whether  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  make  them 
religious.  That  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  encage  young  men  to 
expect  death,  and  prepare  for  it ;  if  they  will  venture, 
they  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  they  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  miscarry  by 
their  wilful  delays. 

And  besides  tfiis,  God  expects  our  youthful  serrioe 
and  obedience,  though  we  were  to  live  on  till  old  age; 
that  we  may  die  young,  is  not  the  proper,  much  less 
the  only  reason,  why  wc  should  *  remember  our  Creatw 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  because  God  has  a  ri^t 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour ;  and  if  this  will 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fricht  and  ter- 
rify us :  as  if  the  only  design  God  had  m  requiring 
our  obedience  whs,  not  that  we  might  live  like  reason- 
able creature?,  to  the  glory  of  their  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer, but  that  we  might  repent  of  our  sins  time 
enough  to  escape  hell.  God  is  so  merciful  as  to  ac- 
cept of  returning  prodigals,  but  does  not  think  fit  to 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giving  us  notice  when  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentance. 

2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  vou  to  know  that  you  should  liye  till 
old  age,  yet  consider  a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wise  and 
fitting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this  t 

1  observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  there  ii  ia 
flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  Ion?  life ;  that  il 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  world,  iriiea  w« 
exi)ect  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  vreakena  the  liO|Mi 
and  fears  of  the  next  world,  by  removing  ii  at  toe 
great  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  encouragei  bmb  Ce 
live  in  sin,  because  they  have  time  enough  beftve 
them  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  make  their  peace  with  God  betore  they  die ; 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  this  undoes  so  many 
men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  do? 
Those  who  are  too  wise  and  considerate  to  be  imposed 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopes,  might  be  conquered  bj 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  fife. 

DR  BOBEBT  SOUTH. 

Dr  Robert  South,  reputed  as  the  witiat  of  Eng* 
lish  divines,  and  a  man  of  powerful  though  eoine* 
what  irregular  talents,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  16SS, 
being  the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  Haring  passed 
through  a  brilliant  career  of  scholarship  at  Oxfbrd, 
until  he  was  elected  public  orator  of  the  imifeiiHy, 
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liew  of  effecting  in  aoeommodAtioiL  Hb  difpoii- 
tkm  WM  thmt  of  a  penecntor,  and  made  him  utterly 
hoatile  to  the  toleration  act,  a  mearare  of  which  be 
dedaret  one  consequence  to  be  *  certain,  obrions,  and 
undeniaUe;  and  that  ii,  the  Tast  increase  of  sects  and 
heresies  among  us,  which,  where  all  restraint  is  taken 
oS,  must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  highest  pitdi  that 
the  deril  himself  can  raise  such  a  Babel  to;  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  bold  ring-leading  knaye  or 
tboH  who  shall  haTe  the  confidence  to  set  up  a  new 
sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his 
name,  and  list  themsdres  under  his  banner;  of 
which  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  past  dispute. 
And  then,  what  a  Tast  party  of  this  poor  deluded 
people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  after  these  im- 
postors!' He  mercilessly  satirises  the  Puritans,  a 
sect  of  whom  he  says,  *  They  ascribed  those  Tillanies 
which  were  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  to 
the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  He 
•peaks  in  terms  equally  bitter  and  unqualified  of 
their  long  prayers : — 

I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  the  chief  design 
of  such  as  use  the  extempore  way  is  to  amuse  the 
unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiration  of  their  gifts ; 
their  whole  deTotion  proceeding  i^m  no  other  prin- 
ciple, but  only  a  lore  to  hear  themseWes  talk.  And, 
I  beliere,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hard  to  it,  to 
outrie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fellows  pouring  out  his 
extempore  stuff  among  his  ignorant,  whining,  factious 
ibllowers,  listening  to  and  applauding  his  copious 
low  and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertinent  groans.  And  the  truth  is,  extempore 
prayer,  eren  when  best  and  most  dexterously  per- 
rormed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  businen  of  inyention  and 
wit  (such  as  it  is),  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  ex- 
pression ;  and  deserres  much  the  same  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  is  due  to  extempore  verses,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  is  necessary  to  those  latter  a  com- 
netent  measure  of  wit  and  learning;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  veiy  little  wit,  and  no 
learning  at  all. 

In  1693  Dr  South  began  a  most  acrimonious  and 
inaeoent  controversy  with  Dr  Sherlock,  by  publish- 
ing Anmadvertiona  upon  that  writer's  *  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The  violence  and 
personality  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  just  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  and  at  length,  after  the  controversy  had 
raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some  time,  the 
king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  ordaining  *that  all  preachers  should  carefully 
avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confijie  themselves  to  such 
ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.' 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper, 
Dr  South  was  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  tbat 
Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  act  The  third  of  the  following  pas- 
sages in  his  sermons  Is  but  another  proof  dT  the 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  fluently  uni^de 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  virtuous  prindid^  which 
they  really  and  honestly  hold. 

{The  WiUftfr  iU  Dted,'\ 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  Uie  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and 
expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ; 
and  then,  as  I  showed  Mfore,  that,  in  matters  of  la- 
bour, the  lajQT  person  could  find  no  hands  wherewith 
la  work;  so  neither,  in  this  case,  can  the  religious 


miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
dcnrful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  libenl, 
either  upon  a  civil  or  rsligioos  aooount,  all  of  a  sad- 
den impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts 
up  every  private  man's  eiaeheqoei^  and  makes  those 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  who^  at  the  very  same 
instant,  want  nothiag  to  spend.  So  that,  instead  of 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  eommaod  stnmgely  iocreases 
their  number,  and  tnnsfonns  rich  man  into  beggan 
presently.  For,  let  the  danger  cf  their  piiiioe  and 
country  knock  at  their  punss,  and  call  upon  them  to 
contribute  afpunst  a  public  enemy  or  calamity,  thsa 
immediately  they  have  nothings  and  their  riches  mm, 
such  ooeaaions  (as  Solomon  e'^ptesses  it)  never  &ii  to 
make  themselves  wiags,  and  iy  away.    *    * 

-^  to  deooend  to  matters  of  diuly  and  conuacn 
occurrence ;  what  is  mors  usual  in  convcnation,  than 
for  men  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  do  a  thing 
by  saying  they  cannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  oovetens  man, 
being  asked  a  little  money  in  private  charity,  to  anew 
that  he  has  none!  Which,  as  it  is,  if  triloba  aafidsnl 
answer  to  Ood  and  man ;  io^  if  &lse^  it  is  intolenhle 
hypocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  earaest  think  that  Ood  will  be 
put  off  so!  or  can  they  imagine  that  the  Inw  of  God 
wUl  be  baffled  with  a  lie  dothed  in  a  scoffi 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from 
that  notable  aooonat  given  us  by  tiie  apostle  of  this 
windy,  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds :  (James  ii. 
16, 16),  *  If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  sav  onto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  whi^  are 
needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit'  Profit, 
does  he  say !  Why,  it  profits  just  as  mudi  as  &ir 
words  command  the  manet,  as  good  wishea  bu^  food 
and  noment,  and  pass  for  current  payment  m  the 
shops.  Come  to  an  old  rich  professing  vulpony,  and 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built,  beantifisd, 
or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  lav 
out  his  mon^  more  to  GK>d's  honour,  the  public  good, 
and  the  oommrt  of  his  own  eonsdenoe,  than  to  bestov 
it  liberally  upon  sndb  an  occasion ;  and,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  shall  be  told, '  how  muck 
Ood  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  the  hsait; 
and  that  the  Almighty  ndther  dwdls  nor  delights  in 
temples  made  with  lumds,  but  hears  and  aooepis  ths 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bans  and 
stables ;  and  in  ths  homeliest  and  meanest  cottsgei, 
as  wdl  as  in  the  stateliest  and  most  magnifioeal 
churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  vou  are  like  to  be  answeied. 
In  mfij  to  which,  I  would  have  all  sndi  sly  sanrtifisd 
cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  stiiim)  to 
know,  oxkce  for  all,  that  God,  who  accepts  the  pnMS 
of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bans  and  slahls^ 
when,  by  his  afilicting  providence,  he  has  driven  thsm 
from  tlie  appointed  places  of  his  solemn  wonhip,  m 
that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  will  not  mr  all 
this  endure  to  be  served  or  prayed  to  by  thsaa  in  each 
places,  nor  accept  of  their  ham-worship,  nor  tbdr  hog- 
stye  worship ;  no,  nor  vet  their  pariour  or  their  cham- 
bn^worship,  where  he  has  given  them  both  wealth  aad 
power  to  build  churches.  For  he  that  onmmands  ui 
to  worthip  him  in  tKe  ipinit,  commands  us  also  to  Aoiioar 
him  wilh  ear  nAtkmee,  And  never  pretend  that  thou 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  give, 
since  he  that  serves  Mammon  with  his  estate  cannot 
possibly  serve  God  with  his  heart  For  as  in  the 
heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous,  so  in  the  ChrisUan  woiskip 
of-him,  a  heart  without  a  saanfioe  is  worthless  and 
impertinent 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religions  aeeou*} 
according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  wdl  enou^  wM 
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nnm,  thM  it  Udi  nobod;  quit  tht  miJcTtngDt  of 
IT  ODa  thing  thmt  liU  iCMon  aw  pror*  to  him  onfU 
ijojed.     Ti^eonfewed.when,  throiub  (' 


ft  mui'a  tsmper  or  candition,  the  «d- 
Jinent  of  h  placun  would  certwalj  eipou  him  to 
greiter  inconTenience,  then  reiigion  bids  him  quit 
i  that  a,  it  bidi  him  prefer  the  endumoM  of  • 
oer  Mil  befora  a  greater,  ud  natuie  itKlf  dun  no 
H.  Religian,  thenfore,  cDtreuchea  upon  none  of  dot 
riTilc^H,  iniadea  nont  of  oat  pleuutei ;  it  mij,  in- 
bed,  nmetimes  commaad  UA  to  change,  bat  netw 
Mil;  to  abjure  them. 

ILabotr  ormoiM)  AppataU  Impf^ililia.} 
lAbonr  ii  confenedlir  a  great  part  of  the  cane,  and 

lerefore  no  wondei  if  men  flj  from  it ;  which  Cher  dc 
ilh  >o  great  an  aiernon,  that  few  men  know  dieir 
in  <lren({th  for  want  of  trjinjt  it,  and  upon  that  ae- 
FUnt  think  theinflelres  r«LllT  unable  to  do  Tnanj 
liuga  which  eiperience  would  conrince  them  thej 
He  moie  abililj.  U>  effect  than  thej  haie  will  to  at- 
nipt.  It  ia  idlenoM  that  create*  impoaibi)itiea  ;  and 
here  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  thejr  ihelter  them- 
Ire*  under  a  peieuaaion  that  it  cannot  be  done.  Tbe 
lortert  and  the  iureet  waj  to  prove  a  work  poeeiUe, 
MrenuoUHly  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  tha4 
VTea  it  pouible  that  for  the  most  part  makee  it  M. 

[IngraiitwSt  an  IncuraUt  Via.] 
As  a  man  lolerabi;  discnet  ought  br  no  meani  to 
tempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  hii  friend,  so 
■ither  ii  he,  in  the  neit  place,  to  pieaame  to  think 
lat  he  iball  be  able  so  ranch  u  to  alter  or  melioiata 
le  humour  of  an  angiateful  penon  by  anj  acta  of 


ne,  and  ho  shall  deepisc  you.  Commend 
m,  and,  as  occasion  serrei,  he  shall  raTile  70D.  Oit* 
m,  and  he  ahall  but  laugh  at  jour  easinest.  Sara 
B  life  ;  but,  when  jou  hare  done,  look  to  jour  dwh. 
The  greatest  farouni  to  such  an  one  are  but  tha 
otion  of  a  ship  upon  tbe  wares ;  thej  lean  d* 
ace,  no  aign  behind  them  ;  thej  neither  soften  nor 
in  upon  him  ;  thej  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
are  him  as  hard,  as  rtigged,  and  as  unconcerned  ai 
«r.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  a« 
lowers  of  rain  or  riTers  of  freah  water  liilling  into  tbt 
ain  sea ;  the  aea  awallowl  them  all,  bat  11  not  at  all 


rongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  Tour  at- 
mpts,  all  jour  eiperimentt,  for  anything  that  maa 
ID  do,  he  that  ii  ungrateful  wiU  be  ungrateful  ttiU. 
nd  the  reason  is  manifeet ;  for  you  maj  remembw 
lat  I  told  jou  that  iagratitude  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ple  of  ill  nature  ;  whicii  being  a  thing  founded  in 
ich  a  certain  conatitution  of  blood  and  spirit,  aa, 
iing  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that 
tcount  called  natuie,  shall  prerent  all  remedies  that 
LU  be  applied  bj  education,  and  leaTca  auch  a  Ihss 
pan  the  mind,  as  ia  befonhand  with  all  Inatruction. 
So  that  JOU  ahall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
igratefulpersoD,  but,  if  JOU  look  backward,  and  trace 
im  up  to  hia  original,  tou  will  find  tliat  he  waa  bora 
>;  and  if  jou  could  look  forward  enoush,  it  is  a 
louaand  to  one  but  jou  will  find  that  he  ^so  din  so; 
Tjou  ahall  nerer  light  upon  an  ill-natured  maa  who 
as  not  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  lennl 
«timoniet  of  hia  being 
rfore  the  osa  of  hi*  i«u 
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The  threed  that  lubtare  ipiiis  it  leldom  broken  off 
bj  ftajthing  but  death.  I  do  not  by  thii  limit  the 
cpention  of  God*f  gnuse,  for  that  may  do  wonders : 
but  homanlj  epeakine,  and  according  to  the  method 
€f  the  worldC  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by  art 
and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has 
Its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably  to 
■how  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wisely  who  takes 
alann  betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountam  firom  the 
rtream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endearouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamby  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 

DE  JOHN  WTLKIKS. 

Db  Johw  W1LKIN8,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672),  resembled  Dr  Barrow  in  the  rare  union  of 
identiflc  with  thcological  study.  Having  sided 
with  the  popular  party  during  the  civil  vrar,  he 
received,  when  it  proved  victorious,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tkm,  he  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  university  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  aa  a  diversion  from  the  painful 
thoughts  excited  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  IL 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  Dr  Sprat,  in  his  history 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  following  account  '  It 
was  tome  space  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at 
Oxfoid,  in  Dr  Wilkina  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
ooUege,  which  was  then  the  place  of  retort  for 
Tirtooni  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this 
that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  was  also  frequented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen of  philosophical  minds,  whom  the  miidfor- 
tones  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  case  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown-men,  had  drawn  thither. 
Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in 
quiet  with  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  *  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that 
was,  and  for  such  a  gloomy  season,  what  could  have 
been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch  upon  than  natural 
philosophy?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about 
some  theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  eternally  musing  on  civil  busmess,  and 
t^e  distresses  of  their  country,  was  too  melancholy 
a  reflection :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  plea- 
santly entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  draws  our  minds  off  from  the  past 
or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness: 
while  the  consideration  of  men,  and  human  affairs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  never 
separates  us  into  mortal  factions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permits  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.'* 

Having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  office  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  which  made  celibacy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it ;  but  three  years 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Cambridgo,  the  headship 
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of  Trinity  coHege  having  been  iircaentBd  to  faiiii 
daring  the  brief  government  of  his  wife's  nephew, 
Richard.    At  the  Restoration,  be  was  ejected  from 
this  office ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  violent  nor 
onacoomniodating,  the  path  df  adTancemcnt  did 
not  long  remain  dosed.    Having  gained  tbe  fkwsmr 
of  the  Duke  of  Ruckingham,  he  was  advmnoed  in 
1668,  after  several  intermediate  steps,  to  the  see  of 
Chester.    Aocordmg  to  Rishop  Rumet,  Dr  Wilkins 
*  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  jndgnient»  as 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  an  j  I  ever 
knew.    Though  be  married  Cromwell's  sister,  yet 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  allianue  (rat  to  do  good 
offices,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxfefd  mm 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.     At  Cnmbridge^ 
be  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  fhnn  bdng  in  pnrtiei,  cr 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitions  coooeitaand 
fierceness  about  opinions.    He  was  also  a  great  ob- 
server and  promoter  of  experimental  philosophy, 
which  was  then  a  new  thmg,  and  much  looked 
after.    He  was  naturally  ambitions;  but  was  tbe 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  knew.    He  was  n  lover  of 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.'    Rishop 
Wilkins,  like  his  firiend  and  son-in-law  TOlotson, 
and  the  other  moderate  churchmen  of  the  daj,  was 
an  object  of  vident  censure  to  the  high-^nndi 
party;   but  fortunately  be  possessed,  aa  Boraet 
farther  informs  us,  *a  courage  which  coold  stand 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches 
with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load 
him.'    He  wrote  several  theological  and  mathema- 
ticaX  works;  but  his  most  noted  performaAoe  is  oae 
which  he  published  in  eariy  li£e,  entitled  Tkt  Dm- 
eovay  of  a  New  World;  or  a  Ditcowrm  HmSmg  Is 
proot  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  amother  HahiJMt 
World  in  the  Moon  :  with  a  Dieamrwe  eomcermmg  At 
Pouibility  of  a  Pauage  thither.    In  this  ingenxMH 
but  fSuitastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  profXMitkMi, 
<  That  it  is  possible  for  some  cSf  our  posterity  to  find 
out  a  conve3ranoe  to  this  oUicr  worid,  and,  if  there 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with  tfaeoL' 
He  admits,  that  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  tiie  pre- 
sent state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  ntter  im- 
possibility :  yet  from  this,  it  is  argued,  no  hostHe 
inference  ought  to  be  drawn,  seeing  tliat  many 
things  formeriy  supposed  impossible  have  actnaDy 
been  accomplished.    *Ifwe  do  but  consider,*  says 
he,  *  by  what  steps  and  leisure  all  arts  do  nsnaUy 
rise  to  their  growth,  we  shall  have  no  canse  todonbt 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  found  ont  amongst 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  method 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  ns  aD,  hut  to 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  dram  the  knowledge  of  one 
thing  to  another.    It  was  a  great  while  ere  the 
planets  were  distinguished  finom  the  fixed  stars;  and 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  were  found  to  be  the  same.    Aiid  in  greater 
space,  I  doubt  not  but  this  also,  and  other  as  ex- 
cellent mysteries,  will  be  discovered.'    Though  it  is 
evident  tliat  the  possibility  of  any  event  whatsoever 
might  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds,  they  seem  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  WiUdns,  who  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  aerial  journey.     After  disposing,  by 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  *the  natural  heaviness  of  a 
man*s  body,'  and  *the  extreme  coldness  and  tbinnw 
of  the  ethereal  air* — and  having  made  it  appear  that 
even  a  swift  journey  to  the  moon  would  pnrfiahly 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months — he  natniallT  stombles 
on  the  question,  *  And  how  were  it  possible  fer  koj 
to  tarry  so  long  without  diet  or  sleep  ?" 

1.  For  diet  I  su(<poss  there  oonld  be  no  trasliQg  ts 
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be  forward  to  anenfe  to  Rpiritual  lapturei  and  rtrela- 
tioni ;  because  he  is  truly  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pers <^  men*B  bodies,  the  composition  of  their  blood, 
and  the  power  of  fancy,  and  so  better  understands  the 
difference  between  diseases  and  inspirations. 

But  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  thai  is  irre- 
ligious. Tis  true,  to  denj  that  God  has  heretofore 
warned  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  Tczy  Godhead  itself;  but  to  reject  the  sense 
which  any  priyate  man  shall  faoten  to  it,  is  not  to 
disdain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 
like  ourselres.  To  declare  against  the  possibility  that 
new  prophets  may  be  sent  from  heaven,  is  to  insmuate 
that  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  which  once  showed 
itself  that  way  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight  all 
pretenders,  that  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 
not  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  just  circumspec- 
tion that  the  reavon  of  men  be  not  over- reached.  To 
deny  that  God  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
stupidity :  but  to  hearken  to  eycry  prodigy  that  men 
fiame  apiinst  their  enemies,  or  for  tnemRelves,  is  not 
to  reverence  the  power  of  God,  but  to  make  that  serve 
the  passions,  the  intercstn,  and  revenges  of  men. 

It  is  a  dan<?erous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
men  fall,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world,  if  we  do  not  discover  in  every  turn  of 
human  actions  many  supernatural  providences  and 
miraculous  events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
honour  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
creation  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects ;  as 
it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
dom, that  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 
known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forced 
to  make  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
leward. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  our  philosopher  to  have  all 
slowness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
is  miscalle<l  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  is  most  unwilling  to 
grant  that  anvthing  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.      Let  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
ffuard,  at  the  noise  of  any  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
judgment  should  be  surprised  by  the  disguises  of  faith. 
But  does  he  by  this  diminish  the  authority  of  ancient 
miracles!  or  dues  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the 
more,  by  confining  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
eyery  falsehood  should  not  mingle  with  them  t    Can 
he  by  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraordinary  testimonies 
from  heaven  \  or  do  not  they  rather  endanger  it,  who 
still  venture  its  truths  on  so  hazardous  a  chance,  who 
require  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  the 
work"  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  not  been 
■aflicient !     Who  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car- 
nally-minded— the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  his  own  pactions,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
not  use  it  to  flatter  and  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
•nbdue  them?     Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  ^'o<ipel — he  that  loads  men's  faiths  by  so 
many  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
reality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
arguments  to  cmfinn  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
then  chooses  those  that  are  unquestionable  1    It  can- 
not be  an  ungodly  purpose  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
holy  cheats,  which  are  of  fatal  consequence  both  to 
the  deceivers  and  those  that  are  deceived :   to  the 
deceivers,  because  they  must  needs  be  h^-pocrites, 
having  the  artifice  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
because,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
ciiance  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
one  thing,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
even  to  despise  the  veiy  truths  themselves  which  they 
had  before  oeen  taught  by  those  deluders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  fcverity 
of  censure  on  religious  things  wore  to  be  condemned 


in  experimenters,  if,  while  they  deny  any  wonders 
that  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  true  God,  they  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  ia 
not  objected  a^nat  them.  They  make  no  compari- 
son between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  othen^ 
but  only  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
they  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  of  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  uie  ordinary  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  they  make  of  their  excellences; 
while  tne  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  * 
vast  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  incredulous  temper,  is  not  the  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declare  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  minds  with  prodigies  and  conceits  of 
providence  has  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  diMractions  of  which  our 
country  has  long  been  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vani^ 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been  always  suD- 
ject  above  others.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  wars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen, 
that  they  used  to  order  their  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passeci  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,  especially  this  last 
year  [IG66],  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  haf 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  to  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  whidi 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  consternation.  This  is  a  woric  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
apparent  effect  which  attended  the  passion  of  Christ, 
was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  false 
oracles  and  dissembled  inspirations  of  ancient  times, 

\Cov^t^i  Lovt  of  RdirtmenLl 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  temMstuous 
condition.  lie  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
had  been  present  in  many  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  oar 
neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
beheld  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest  part  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  princes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees, 
which  was  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formaUtles 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with 
a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was 
satiated  with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life, 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons 
that  moved  him  to  forego  all  public  employments,  and 
to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business 
had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  ;.emperate  pleasures^ 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flat- 
teries of  fortune.  *  * 
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In  his  lift  Beren  or  eight  yean  he  was  concealed  in 
liifl  belored  obecurity,  and  poMeaed  that  solitude 
which,  from  his  -werj  childhood,  he  had  alwajs  most 
passionately  desired.  Thoogh  he  had  frequent  invita- 
iions  to  return  into  business,  yet  he  never  gare  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  risits  to 
the  city  and  court  were  rery  few ;  his  stays  in  town 
were  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
places  that  he  chose  for  the  seats  of  his  declining  life 
were  two  or  three  Tillages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past ;  he  suffered  no 
more  business  nor  cares  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  keep  his  soul  awake,  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Simie  few  friends  and  bookn,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  conscience,  were  his  constant 
companions.  *  * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  rapture,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex- 
perience of  human  things.  But,  however,  .1  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  virtue  and  learning  itself,  that  those  very 
things  which  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
inldemess.  But  if  the  one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
affairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  vexy  retreats  in  security. 


DR  THOX1.8  BUBNET. 

Dr  Thoxas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  I»ndon,  and  who  probably  would 
hare  succeeded  Tillotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Sacred  Thct^ry  of  Uie  Earth;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Oritjinal  of  the  Earthy  and  of  all  the 
General  Changes  which  it  hath  alrcudi/  undergone^  or  is 
to  undergo,  tilt  the  Consummation  of  all  Tliiiigs.  The 
first  iKlition,  which  was  written  in  l^tin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  ail  English  translation  was  puMishcd 
by  the  author  in  1691.  In  a  geological  point  of 
■new,  this  treatise  is  totally  worthless,  from  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  facts ;  but  it  alNiunds 
in  fine  composition  and  magnificent  description, 
and  amply  deserves  penisal  as  nn  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophical  romance.  The  author*s  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  attracto^l  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  unequal  and  ragged  api)carance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  wliich  seemed  to  indicate  the  globe 


the  fint  generations  of  mankind ;  it  had  the  bemii^ 
of  youth  and  blooming  natnre,  fivsh  and  fmitflil 
and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fhusture  in  all  ita  bo^y;  no 
rocks  nor  mountains,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gaping 
channelR,  but  even  and  onifbrm  all  orer.     And  the 
smoothness  of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  the  beaTeu 
so  too ;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  ^Mse 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  Tapours,  whidi 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours.    "Twu 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innoeency  of 
nature.'    By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  the  sm, 
penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portioa 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  expansive  force 
of  which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  sheO, 
already  weakened  by  tlie  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  Riys.     When,   therefore,  the 
'appointed  time  was  como  that  All-wise  Providence 
had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  world, 
the  whole  fabric  bnike,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  eortliquakc ;  -and  tluse 
great    portions  or  fragments    into  which   it  was 
divide<l  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and 
some  in  another.*    The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging?,  caused  by  the  prccipitatioo 
of  the  solid  fragments  into  their  lM>soni.     Tlie  pres- 
sure of  such  ninsst's  fulling  into  the  abyss,  *  conU 
not  but  imjiel  the  water  with  so  much  strength  si 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  tlie  air,  and 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way;  any  emi- 
ncncy,  or  high  fnigmcnt  whatsoever :  niid  then  roll- 
ing back  again,  it  would  swei^p  down  with  it  what- 
soever it  rushed  upon  —  woods,   buildings,  living 
creatures — ami  carry  them  all   lu-adlong  into  the 
great  gulf.     Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be 
quite  struck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and 
tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river;  but  the 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the 
hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return  into  the 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuation 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  descending,  tiU 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  they 
settled  at  last  in  the  jilaces  allotted  for  tliem ;  where 
bounds  are  set  that  they  cannot  pcus  over,  that  ikqf 
return  not  again  to  cover  tite  earth.       *         * 

*  Thus  the  floo<l  came  to  its  height ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  represc>nt  to  ourselves  this  strange  scene  of 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  fury  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  earth  was  broken  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  raging  waters  rose  higlier 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  nir  with  broken 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  secvind  char* ; 
and  upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distrcsscil  ark  that  bore 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fabric.    He  i  the  small  remains  of  mankind.    No  sea  was  ever  so 


tells  that  in  a  jcmmey  across  the  Al)>s  and  Apen- 
nines, *  the  sight  of  those  wild,  vast,  and  indigested 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  mv 
&ncy,  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in 
nature.*  The  theory  which  he  formed  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — llie  glolxi  in  its  diaotic  sUite  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  wliicli  tlie  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  comiwund. 
Gra<lunlly,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  imcleus  of  solid  matter.  Aroimd  tliis 
floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  still  ligliter  atmospheric  air.  By  and  by,  the 
Liquid  moss  l)ecamc  separated  into  two  layers,  by 
the  separation  of  the  watery  particles  from  those  of 
an  oily  composition,  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  luirdened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust  This  was  the  surface  of 
the  antediluvian  globe.  '  In  this  smooth  earth,*  says 
Burnet,  *were  the  first  scenes  of  the  world,  and 


tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything;  in  present 
nature  to  l)c  compared  with  the  disorder  of  these 
waters.    All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  hyperboles  that 
are  used  in  the  description  of  storms  and  raging  seas, 
were  literally  true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it.    The 
ark  was  really  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  into  the  places  iC  the  cUmds,  and 
thrown  down  again  into  tlie  deepest  gulfs;  and  to 
this  very  state  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  ark,  whx'h 
was  a  type  of  the  church  in  this  world,  David  seems 
to  have  alluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  {PmL  xliL 
7.)  '*  Abyss  calls  up(m  abyss  at  tlie  noise  of  thy 
cataracts  or  water-si>outs ;  all  thy  waves  and  billows 
have  gene  over  me.**    It  was  no  doubt  an  extraordi- 
nary and  miraciUous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea;  that  kept 
it  from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  deciis.    That  abyss  which  had  devoured  and 
swallowed  up  whole  forests  of  woods,  cities,  and  pn>* 
vinoes,  nay,  the  whole  earth,  when  it  had  oonquercd 
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te  umI  gitt  mnliqnity  its  dne  vniMe,  aai 
tt  ueitlier  wete  our  wceMon  dnitcet,  nor 


mwle,  Sunlj  mrj  mui  u  nnit;  t     Usn  that  cdiiih  mu  viidoDI  or  true  phUcMC^j  bom  with  lu.'     Hi* 

'   M  till  world  Bt  the  plewuTe  of  another,  ftnd  got*  ofiaioa  of  Ibe  ancieot  philoaopnen.  howtrtr,  nam 

'X  hj  &  huDdrcd  ■ccident«  ;  hia  biHh  and  education  to  have  been  coniiilerablj  exalted  bj  Ilia  fiDding  in 

genenllj  dctoioine  his  fate  hen,  and  neither  otthoae  their  Tievi  mne  tnuxi  a  bii  own  (kTonrite  tbeorj. 

«  in  hii  own  power  ;  hia  wit,  alw,  ia  ai  uncertain  ai  In  thii  work  he  gave  ntuch  trfleiice  to  the  orthodox 

_i*  fortune ;  he   hath  not  the  Hiouldiag  of  hii  own  by  eiprcaiing  Kune  btr   oiHoioo*  nmceming  tba 

brain,  howeTtr  a  knock  on  the  head  makea  Mm  a  fool,  Sloiaic  account  of  the  cteatim,  the  fall  of  man,  and 

i  a*  thebraitt  of  the  field  ;  and  a  little  eueu  the  deluge;  he  even  conndered  the  namtire  of  the 

..  ^_v<ion  or  mclancholr  make*  him  wotk,  mad  and  fall  to  be  an  aUegoncal  relatioa,  u  manj   of  the 

frantic.     Inhiabnt  KDKa  he  iaahalluw,  and  of  little  fathera  had  andentlj  tatmht.    In  ■  poathumooi  work    i 

ondentanditig  ;  and  in  nothing  mote  blind  and  igno-  On  Ciriitiati  FailA  and  Dutia,  he  girea  the  pnfer-   ll 

nnt  than  in  Ihinga  aacied  and  dirine  ;  he  falla  down  ence  to  those  put*  of  Chritlianitj  which  refer  to 

before  a  mock  or  a  atone,  and  aaja,  Thoo  art  ini  God  ;  human  conduct  oier  the  diiputed  doctrinal  porlioni.    I| 

he  can  beliere  nonwnae  and  contradiction*,  and  make  Another poathumous  treatise.  On  itu  Stale o/lhtDtad  |, 

it  hia  religion  tndo  so.     And  i«thia  the  crcal  creature  and  Jttcivhtg,'  ia   remarkable  as  maintaining  the    ,' 

which  (iod  hstb  made  br  the  Blight  of  hi*  power,  and  flnily  of  heU  toraieata,  and  the  ultimate  BilTatioa  rf  |l 

for  the  honour  of  hia  niajcftj  T  upon  whom  all  thmp  the  whole  human  race.     It  ii  said  that,  in  Conie-    I 

must  wait,  to  whom  all  thincia  must  be  aubnervienl  I  quence  of  holding  these  Ticwi,  Dr  Burnet,  DOtinib-     I 

M«think»,wehaieiioledweaknra«e»andfullic»enourii  standing  the  patronage  of  Tillotson,  and  the  (aroDT   1] 

In  the  nanirc  of  man  ;  this  need  not  he  addcl  a!  the  of  Kinn  William,  waa  ihut  ont  hj-  a  comlnnation  rf  ji 

«impli-hmrnt,  that  with  all  thi-*e  he  la  ao  his  clerical  brethren  from  high  eccle^aiticsd  tnftl- 

I  ihiuk  that  all  the  rest  of  the  wurld  was  mcnL  ' 

-    -  -         -  DB  HEITBT  KOBE.  j. 

The  list  of  the  dirinei  of  the  establiihed  (Anrcb  ll 

whom  we  shall  mention  at  present  is  D>  HenK   , 

ITIic  Dry  Bal  <(f  iKt  Oetan.]  More  (1614-1637).  a  very  ICHmni  cultivator  of  the  : 

Platonic  philosophy.    He  deroied  hia  life  to  study  h 

Tlat  rast  and  prodi-ioua  cnrity   ilmi  runs  quite  and  religious  meditation  at  Camhridge,  and  ativnn-     ■ 

lonnd  the  globe,  and  leacheili,  Ur  mi^ht  we  know,  ously  refused  to  accept  preferment  in  the  chnreh.    4 

from  pole  to  fole,  and  in  mauv  plam  i^  un,«earchablv  which  would  hare  rendered  it  neu?ssarv  for  him  to   i' 

deep— when   1   prweui  this  ;:rcal  gixU  to  my  imagi-  leave  what    he    called   hia    pamdise.    'TIic  friends   '• 

nation,  emptied  of  all  ili  wan-m,  naked  and  jwpirig  of  this  reduse  philosopher  once  nttempted  to  decoy   'i 

at  the  sun,  stretching  its  jawa  from  one  end  of  the  him  into  a  bishopric,  and  got  him  a*  far  as  White-    | 

earth  to  another,  it  appeara  to  me  the  mo»t  ghastlv  hall,  that  he  might  kiss  the  kings  hand  on  the  oc- 

thing  in  nature.     What  hands  or  initrumcnts  could  casion;  but  when  tohl  for  what  purpcwc  ther  had    i 

workatrcnchinlhebodyof  theearthofthisiBstneas,  bronght   him  thither,   he  refused   to  move   a  sirp    ,1 

and  lay  mouDtaius  and  rocket  on  the  aide  of  it,  as  faninT.     Dr  More  pubUahcd  aeTersl  works  for  the 

ramparts  to  inilns*  it  I  ,  ,  ,  promotion  of  religion  and  rirtuej  his  moral  doctrines   ' 

But  if  we  should  BuppoK  the  ocean  drr,  and  that  we  gre  ailmirable,  but  some  of  his  views  are  rtrongiv 

ooked  down  from  the  ton  of  some  h,gh  cloud  upon  the  ,i„g«i  with  mystidam,  and  grounded  on  a  philnwjphy    . 

miMy  .hell,  how  horridly  and  hirb.rou.ly  would  it  ^hich,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it     I 

ookl     And  with  what  amaiemerit  should  we  aee  it  at  the  time  when  he  UtcJ,  has  now  fallen  into  gene-   'i 

jnder  lis  like  at.  open  hell,  or  a  wide  boitorole«  pit!  ral  neglect  as  visionary  and  absurd.     He  was  one  of  : 

So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  vast ;  ao  broken  and  con-  (hoBi  who  lield  the  opinion  thai  the  wisdnm  of  the  --i 

fused;  »  eTCiTway  deformed   and  monslroua.     This  Hebrew,  had  deacemled  to  Pythagoia*.  and&om  him   '1 

would  effectually  awaken  our  imapnation.  and  make  ^  Mi.to,  in  the  writings  of  whom  and  his  f.Jk«eti  I 

us  mqmre  and  wonder  how  such  a  thing  came  m  he  believed  that  the  tr^e  principles  of  divine  philo- 

naturo;  from  what  «u«»,  by  what  force  or  enpnes.  „  hy  were  consequently  to  be  found.     Vor  .hi^h  •    I 

could  the  ear^  be  torn  in  tl..  prod.pou,  manner  I  u,™rj-.  it  is  hnrdly  neeeasary  to  rvmarV.  there  i.  no   l| 

Did  they  dig  the  sea  with  s,*!™,  and  carry  ou    the  ^  foundation,  the  account  given  of  l-ythaporu-s  ' 

Ta,     .'"rf  h       ^f Vh        1         7l,  I    «     r,  t™"''  '"'"  ""  ''"•  **'"C  of  oncertain'.nthoritv, 

laid  I     And  how  did  they  clea.e  the  rock,  "onder !  ^„j  (^ere  being  no  evidence  that  he  had  anr  co^^ 

H«manrp.on«r,asthe,nnyofX«,eahi|^becn  muni^tjon  with  the  Hebrew  pn,phet,.     iii  Mm 

1>W   „A    h.™   mi^e^^riTJh^  „r    ^1.    ™^tn^  '"  "  «"thu.ia.tie  and  dirinteratod  inquirer  after 

could  not    hive   made  a  rtitch    of    thi.    greatnes^  truth,  and  is  celebrated  by  his  c.ntemporarie.  as  • 

Aceordingto  the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  second  „.„„*„„ ,„       i_.         i„„   ""'."■  "■l"™"'*  ^a 

chapter,  die  cavity  o" eap«:ity  of  the  «a^:hannel  wiU  5*"  "L"" wi^^' I"""; -'T".  Jri't.""  ''T^ 

amount  to  no  le«  than  4,63fl;090  cubical  miloa.     Nor  ^'■'  ™"^  "^T"'"'  ^  t'"'^\''^''\^  T.^'A^J* 

U  it  ihegnatnes-  only,  bit  that  wild  and  multifarious  ^V       M  h    I,  ■   ^  "'"^  .*™t.  "l^  'f-"»^.  ^oi  b. 

confusion  which  we  ,4  in  the  part,  and  fashion  of  it,  ^^  f,"^  ,';",'*■      ^mong  h«  visionary  notion,  •« 

that  makes  it   strange    and    unaccountable.     It    i,  '^^i''"^-"'*'   7P',';?"^"^'^S'?l!r"v'^  "^ 

another  chao.  in  it.  kind  ;  who  can  paint  tUe  «cnes  oi  ""T    ^  ^™'  "^"^^  *''«  'J;™<^<>n  "f  G^  ^7  »  V^ 

itt    Oulf^  and  precipice;,  and  cata^l.;  pits  within  ^"1"'  K^""  "  ^^.T^  •'.''f  "hat  of  Socrate. ;  thrt 

pits,  and  rocks  under  rocka  ;  broken  mountains,  and  *'«'™  >"i"»o»li7  8'fted  "iththepowerof  explalninj 
ragged  Islands,  that  took  as  if  they  had  been  coimtrie. 
ptilled  up  by  Uie  roots,  and  planted  in  the  se«. 


Besides  his  '  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth.'  Bumel 
wrote  awork  entitled  ^rcAiro/nna 

an  account  of  the  opinions  of'^tb  , ._, 

Ing  tbenataieof tbiiic«;iriththiidciigD,asbeiiV<^  cuUibs^ 
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the  prophecies  of  Scriptare ;  and  tliat,  when  writing 
on  that  tubject,  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  spe- 
cial proTidence.  He  was,  moreorer,  credulous  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft,  but  in  this  differed  little 
from  many  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
His  works,  though  now  little  read,  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  The  Myttery  of  Godlineu, 
Tke  iiyttery  of  Iniquity^  A  Discourse  on  the  Immorta' 
Uty  of  the  Sotdy  Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals^ 
several  treatises  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
dull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  Platonic  Song  of 
Ae  Soul  The  following  two  stanzas  are  a  fkrourable 
fpedmen  of  the  last-named  work : — 

[The  Soul  and  Body.l 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lanthom  dark, 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  stops  we  guide 
In  slabby  street «,  and  dirty  channels  mark. 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 
And  flutsher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 
But  when  we've  pass  d  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arriv*d  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, 
The  naked  li;,'ht  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
ConfinM  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense. 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence. 
Here  taste;*,  there  smells :  but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence. 
Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere. 
And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoscence 
Whatc'er  in  her  horizcm  doth  api>ear : 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Of  the  prose  composition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 

Ced  extracts,  the  first  from  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
Rs,'  and  the  second  from  *  An  Antidote  against 
Atheism,*  will  serve  as  specimens : — 

[Devout  Contemplation  of  the  Worhs  of  GodJ] 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  whether  we  behold 
that  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be 
refreshed  with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air, 
or  be  taken  up  with  the  coutemjilation  of  those  pure 
sparkling  lights  of  the  stu«,  or  stand  astonished  at 
the  gushing  downfalls  of  some  mighty  river,  as  that 
of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
and  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain  ;  or  with  a  plea- 
sant horror  and  chillness  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
or  solemn  shady  grorc ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven 
smile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look 
upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious  countenance, 
dark  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and 
lij^tning  to  let  fly  against  the  earth  ;  whether  the 
air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful ;  or  whether  it  be 
sultry,  contagious,  and  pe}*tilential,  so  that,  while  we 
flup  for  life,  wc  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
inevitable  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and 
prove  favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or 
whether  she  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
bQildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
accompanied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
mursfrom below ;  whatever  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Joves  and 
YcQOves  that  wc  worship,  which  to  us  arc  not  numy^ 
but  one  Ood,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent 
temple  of  his — the  world — he  shall  send  forth  his 
Yoice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
ward with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 


[Nature  of  the  Evidence  qfihe  Sxidemee  ofGod,^ 

When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  Ood,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  always  produce 
such  arguments  that  the  reader  shall  acknowledge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterW 
unpossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  they  shall 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  full  assent,  and  win  nill  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  thai 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  possibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup-  { 
pose  two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  riewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  altar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  footsteps  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  words,  if  you  will,  as  Optimo  Maximo^  or  T^ 
Offnost/)  TheOf  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out.  Assuredly 
here  have  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply.  Nay,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have 
naturally  grown  into  this  vexr  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashes  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  no  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  but  some  uncxplicable  and  unpeiv 
ceptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  otner  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  everywhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  frid^ed  and  played  about  so,  that  thej 
have  also  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  But  would  not  anybody  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  less  than  dotsige,  for  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  former  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  ne  pronounced  first, 
notwithstanding  wis  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise t 

So  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Roman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  Sererianui  FuL 
LinnSf  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  eifigief 
and  names  of  the  CsDsars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinary,  the  skulls  of  men  in  every  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  pa<«sing  of  the  vessels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hollows  for  the  eyes  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  08  ttyloeides^ 
ethoeideSf  and  what  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spermatic  power,  has  gendered  these,  both 
anchors,  ums,  coins,  auid  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
is  possible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  thoite  coins,  anchors,  and  ums,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 
part  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  impo8sible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
suspend  his  assent,  but  freely  and  fully  agree  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  livmg  man, 
and  that  these  anchors,  ums,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  made  bv  human  artifice,  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  l)eing  otherwise. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  thing 
that  it  doth  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  reject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prove  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this — that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  individual  body  that  he  had 
when  the  soldiers  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  ground,  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distract  him 
in  his  curious  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  dust ;  which  no  man  liring  can  prove  impossiDle. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irreconcilably  dissent  from 
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qiuunted  with  them,  the  more  I  perceiye  that  we  ve 
all  jet  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  1  am  acquainted 
with  holy  men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pre- 
tend not  much  to  gubtilties,  the  more  I  value  and 
lM>nour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un- 
denttand  some  absitruse  admired  book  (as  IM  Scieniia 
Dei^  De  ProndaUia  circa  Malum,  Dt  Dtcretis,  Dt  Prat- 
debarminatione,  De  Libcrtaie  Creaiura*  &c),  I  have  but 
Attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
•ee  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit 
than  now  I  can  do  ;  and  when  an  author  was  highly 
oommended  to  me  by  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 
part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the  whole ;  whereas  now 
I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent  in 
•ome  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 
othen* 

[On  the  Credit  dtie  to  Jliatory,} 

I  am  much  more  cautelous  in  my  belief  of  history 
than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
•orts  of  men,  ungodly  men  and  partial  men  ;  though 
an  honest  heathen,  of  no  religion,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmity  against  religion  biasseth  him  not ;  yet 
a  debauched  Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out some  further  bias  of  interest  or  faction  ;  esiipccially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy 
heavenly  life,  and  also  factious,  embo<lying  himself 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partiallv  bitter  against  others,  as  differing 
from  him  m  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  take  heed  how  you  believe  anymore 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
oompelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses  knew  all  to  be 
&lse,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  history  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  affurdeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him,  or  detect  his  fraud ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  supprcst.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
historv,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  as  you  are  con- 
strained. Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  m>ely  believe 
history  :  1.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  (iod 
(which  may  bo  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  awav  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
■cionable  men  dare  not  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able imjiartial  heathen  may  s|>eak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie  ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
fitlse  reli^on  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thing.  *  *  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists, 
of  Luther,  Zwiuglius,  Calvin,  and  lieza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenanr  con- 
tradicting evidence,  and  yet  the  multitude  of  their 


•eduosd  oam  believe  them  all,  in  dcnite  of  tnitk  and 
charity ;  to  in  this  age  there  bare  been  ench 


*  Then  Latin  titles  of  books  siffnity.  Of  the  Kiiowlod«»  of 
God,  Of  Provldenoe  oonoeming  Evil,  Of  Deoroes,  Of  Predasii- 
aation.  Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Creatora 


written  against  parties  and  persons,  whom  the  writsn 
design  to  make  odiooii,  so  notoriously  false,  at  yo« 
would  think,  that  the  sense  of  their  honour,  aX  Inst, 
should  have  made  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  write. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  wx»ds  and  actions  as- 
serted with  most  vehement,  iterated,  unbloahing  con- 
fidence, which  abundance  of  ear^witnessee,  even  of 
their  own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  hare  been  alto- 
gether false :  and  therefore  having  myself  now  writtsn 
this  history  of  myself^  notwithstanding  my  protcstar 
tion  that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  gone  against 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  matter,  with  con- 
current rational  advantages  from  persons,  and  thinn, 
and  other  witnesses,  shidl  constrain  him  to,  if  he  be 
a  person  that  is  unacouainted  with  the  authcw  him- 
self, and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and  cndi- 
bility. 

[Character  qfSir  Matthew  ffale.^ 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  snake  witk 
great  reason.  He  was  most  precisely  just ;  insomuch 
that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the 
world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hear* 
ing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of 
the  subject  who  feared  oppression,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  majestv's  government ;  for, 
with  some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach 
of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Eveiy 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize  where  he  was 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ; 
for  when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controvei^ 
sies  that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi- 
ments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  garb  was  too 
plain  ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  famili- 
arity with  great  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  living 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  no 
greater  a  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I 
were  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He 
continued  the  studv  of  physics  and  mathematics  still, 
as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and 
then  the  truth  of  Christianitv  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, answering  the  infideFs  objections  against  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tedious  for 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditaticms,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  vrrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  has 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  pub- 
lish them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him, 
mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other 
philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edi^ing^ 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  la 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  wka 
take  none  for  leligioni  who  frequent  not  piiTato 
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PMlde  wondeied  at  i^  uid  bdd  me  afterwardi  I  li*d 
oiKOTered  ■  greit  thing,  for  all  the  country  looked 
-DpoQ  her  u  a  witch.  The  Lord  had  gmn  me  a 
ipiiit  of  diiceniing,  by  which  I  many  time*  law 
the  rtatei  Uld  conditioni  of  people,  Rnd  could  try 
their  spiriU.  For,  not  long  before,  u  I  wu  going 
to  B  meetiDg,  I  saw  women  io  a  field,  and  I  diicemed 
them  to  be  witchet ;  and  I  waa  mored  to  go  out  of 
my  w>y  into  the  fliJd  to  them,  and  to  declare  onto 
ttiem  their  condition!,  telling  them  plainly  they  were 
In  the  ipiiit  of  witchcraft.  At  another  time,  there 
cune  auch  an  one  into  Swarthinure  Hall,  in  the 
meeting  time,  and  I  waa  moveil  to  speak  atiarply  to 
ha,  and  told  her  ihc  wa>  a  witch  ;  and  the  people 
nld  afterwarda,  the  wiii  generally  accountL-d  >o.' 


The  writing!  ot  Georga  Fox  are  compriaed  In 
three  f<^  volumea,  printed  reipecUrely  in  16M, 
1BB8,  and  1706.  The  flrat  containi  Ini  Jmaiial, 
largely  quoted  fhnn  abore ;  the  aecoud,  a  collecttOD 
of  hi*  Epiiikt  I  and  the  third,  hii  Doe&aal  PHicMi 


BoBEBT  Babclat  (1618-1690),  a  country  gen 
man  of  Kincardineahire^  baa  already  been  nientio 
aa  one  of  (hoae  educated  Quakers  who  aided  Fox  In 
■ysteniatiaing  the  doctrine!  and  discipline  uf  the 
■ecu  By  the  publication  of  Tarioa^  uLle  wurka  in 
defence  of  tho»e  doctriuoa,  he  gave  tin  (Society  of 
Friend*  a  much  more  reapectable  atatloa  in  the  eyw 


Cry  llouw.  KlncardlaataJn 
of  paople  of  other  persuoaions  than  it  had  previousty 
Mcopied.  Hii  fatlicr,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the 
•my.  had  been  conrerted  to  Quakeriini  in  1666. 
and  he  himtcif  wa*  aoon  after  induced  to  embrace 
tlw  aame  views.  In  taking  thig  st<'p,  he  it  said  lo 
bare  acted  chiefly  from  the  diulati'i  of  hit  undcr- 
ttandingi  thouijb,  it  muat  be  added,  the  c^iitence 
of  contiderable  enthuaiium  in  his  ditpoeiliim  waa 
indicated  by  a  remarkable  circnmstajice  mentioned 
byhimtelf — namely.  Chat,  feeling  a  strong  impulac  to 
{wai  through  the  street*  of  Atierdecn  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  he  conld  not  be  Ga%y  till  he  obeyed 
what  he  auppoied  to  be  a  divine  command.  Ilia  moat 
celebrated  production  ii  entitled  An  Ajxitm  for  Iht 
True  Clirulian  Utfiailji,  ui  iht  Sanit  u  heldfortli  and 
Prtachid  by  Hit  PiopU  in  Scorn  caUcd  Qitakm.  Thi* 
WOTk,  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  1676,  and  in  Kng- 
li*li  two  yeort  after,  is  a  learned  and  methodical 
tteitiw,  reiy  different  from  what  the  world  ex(iectcd 
CD  *uch  a  aubject,  and  it  wa*  therefore  read  with 
avidity  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continenL  Ita 
moat  remarkable  theological  feature  it  the  attempt 
ip  prove  that  there  it  an  internal  tight  in  man, 
which  i*  better  Htted  to  guide  him  aright  in  reli- 
giona  Qiatten  than  even  the  Scripturea  themselvei; 
the  genuine  doctrinet  of  which  he  asserts  to  be  ren- 
dered  uncertain  by  variona  readings  in  difi^rent 
inaniwcripts,  and  (he  fallibility  of  translators  and 
Inter^vtert.  Thete  circumstoncet,  taya  he,  '  and 
mneb  more  which  might  t>e  alleged,  puta  the  mind*. 
•tMl  of  the  learned,  into  infinite  doubta,  scruples, 
and  inextricatde  difflcultie*  i  whence  we  may  very 
hUj  conclude,  that  Jenu  Cbtict,  who  pronuMd  to 


be  Rlwuya  n-ilh  hia  children,  to  lead  them  into  all 
trutli,  to  iniurd  them  aRainst  tlie  dcviix'g  uf  tbe 
enemy,  and  to  estalilish  their  foilh  upon  an  unmc 
able  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  pnnci|ia]ly  ruled  hj 
that  wliich  Wat  subject,  in  itself,  to  many  uncer 
taintiei :  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his  Spirit  a 
their  principal  guide,  which  neither  motha  nor  tlDK 
can  wear  au^  nor  trantcriben  nor  trantlatota  cor- 
rupt i  wliicli  none  are  so  young,  none  ao  illiterate^ 
cone  in  lo  remote  a  place,  but  they  may  come  to  b* 
reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it."  It  would  bt 
erroneout,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay 
as  an  expiwition  of  all  the  doclrinea  which  have  been 
or  are  prevalent  among  the  Quukera,  or.  indeed,  to 
conaider  it  as  anything  more  than  the  vehicle  id 
auch  of  hia  own  viewa,  a*  in  hit  character  of  an 
apologist  he  thought  it  deairable  to  tiate.  '  TUl 
ingenioua  man.' lays  Motheim. '  appeared  aa  a  patron 
and  defender  of  Quakerism,  and  not  aa  a  profcaaed 
teacher  or  eipoaitor  of  itavarioui  doctrine*  j  and  ha 
interpreted  snd  moilifled  the  opiniona  of  Ihla  sect 
sllf  r  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  aiivocate,  \  ' 
undcrtoket  tlic  defence  of  an  odious  cause.  II 
then,  doet  he  go  to  work?  In  the  firtt  plaoe,  he 
obaerves  an  entire  silence  in  relation  to  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity,  cnnccmlng  whiidl 
it  is  of  great  consirquence  to  know  the  real  opiniona 
of  the  Quokert;  and  thnt  be  exhibits  a  system  of 
theology  that  it  evidently  lame  and  imperfect  For 
it  is  the  peculiar  butinest  of  a  prudent  apologist  to 
pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely  taicvp- 
tible  of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
tluMeeoly  wbidi  the  power*  of  genlo*  and  eloqMDC* 
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WTTJiTHW  FEmi. 

WxxxxAV  Ffeim  (1644-1718),  the  ton  of  an  Eng- 
lish admin],  ia  oelabnitod  not  only  as  a  disttngulshed 
writer  on  Qoakerism,  bat  as  tiie  fonnder  cf  the 
state  of  Fbnnsylyania  in  North  America.  The  prin- 
ciples which  he  adopted  gare  mnch  offence  to  his 
father,  who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  his  honse; 
but  at  length,  when  it  appeared  that  the  son's  opi- 
nions were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  pliioe 
between  them.  like  many  other  membCTS  of  ^e 
Society  of  Friends,  Fenn  soflbred  much  persecution, 
and  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.  During  a 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works,  entitled  No  Crou, 
no  Croum,  in  which  the  riews  of  the  Qnakers  are 
poweriblly  maintained,  and  which  continues  in  high 
esteem  among  persons  of  that  denomination.  After 
his  liberation,  he  spent  mnch  time  in  defending  his 

Srinciples'agidnst  various  opponents — among  oUiers, 
Lichard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
tation, which  lasted  for  six  or  seven  hours,  not,  as 
it  appears,  without  considerable  asperity,  especially 
on  the  part  of  Baxter.  In  1681,  Charles  IL,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  the  de- 
ceased Admiral  Fenn  upon  the  crown,  granted  to 
William,  the  son,  a  district  in  North  Ani^ca,  which 
was  named  Fennsylvanla  by  his  majesty's  desire, 
and  of  which  Fenn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.  He  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  artides 
of  government,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable: — 'That  all  persons  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  al- 
mighty and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  worid,  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice  in  matters 
of  fiuth  and  worship;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  rdigious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever.'  Having  gone 
oat  to  his  colony  in  1682,  he  proceeded  to  bay  land 
from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship^  which  was  observed  while 
the  power  of  the  Qaakers  predominated  in  the 
colony,  and  which  for  many  years  after  his  death 
caused  his  memonr  to  be  affectionately  cherished 
by  the  Indians.  He  then  fixed  on  the  site  of  his 
capital,  Fhiladeiphia,  the  building  of  whidi,  on  a 
regular  plan,  was  immediately  commenced.  After 
spending  two  years  in  America,  he  retomed  to  Eng- 
land in  1684,  and  wa^  enabled,  by  his  intima^  with 
James  IL,  to  procure  the  release  of  his  Quaker 
brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
in  prison  at  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  When 
James,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Catholic  rdigion,  proclaimed  liberty 
of  oonsdenoe  to  his  sulgects,  the  Qaakers  sent  up 
an  address  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  hu 
majesty  by  Fenn.  This  brought  a  suspicion  of 
popery  upon  the  latter,  between  whom  and  Dr 
Tillotson  a  eorrespoudence  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject Tillotson,  in  his  concluding  letter,  acknow- 
ledged himsetf  convinced  of  the  fidsity  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  asked  pardon  for  having  lent  an  ear  to 
it  After  the  Bevolution,  Fenn's  former  intimacy 
with  James  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
aflfected  person,  and  led  to  various  troubles ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
&vonrite  doctrines.  Having  once  more  gone  out  to 
America  in  1699,  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
improvement  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
returned  to  England.  This  excellent  and  philan- 
thropio  man  survived  tiU  1718. 


BeiMw  tiie  wntk  abeady  mwtionciil.  Fena  wMte 
JZQ^fsefteis  ami  Mmgimt  rdiUmg  U  Ae  Comdwct  if 
L^e,  and  A  Ay,  jne.,  Co  Smmn  At  D\g(trmB€  As- 
tween  the  EeHgkm  prqfmaed  hm  Che  QiiaAen^  and  Cks 
MiareprmadaHiimM  if  tkeir  Anenarim,  To  Geom 
Fox's  Journal,  which  was  publiahed  in  1694^  he 
VreBaitd  A  Brirf  Aeetnmi  if  the  Bim  ami  Primm  tf 
thePoapkeaOtiQnaken.  The  first  of  the  snbrioinea 
specimens  of  his  composition  is  extiacted  flraai  lam 
*  No  Cross,  no  Crown/  where  be  thus  aignes 

Ugamd  tU  Pride  ffNMt  ^rO.] 

Thai  people  are  gsnerally  proud  of  their  penoos,  is 
too  visible  and  troublesome,  especially  if  they  have 
any  pretence  either  to  blood  or  beau^ ;  the  one  has 
raised  many  quanels  among  men,  and  the  oUisr 
amon^  women,  and  men  too  omn,  for  their  sakes,  and 
at  their  excitements.  Bat  to  the  first :  what  apothar 
has  this  noble  blood  made  in  the  world,  antiquity  «f 
name  or  fiunily,  whose  &ther  or  mother,  great  cnmd- 
&ther  or  gieal  giandmother,  was  best  descended  or 
allied!  wmtt  stock  or  what  dan  they  came  oft  what 
coat  of  arms  they  gavel  which  had,  of  right,  the  pr»> 
oedenee  I  But,  methinks,  nothing  of  man's  folly  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it 
For,  first,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  anv  one  is  de- 
mded,  that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since  'tis  his  own 


virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vioe  depress  him  t  An  an- 
cestor's character  is  no  excase  to  a  man's  ill  actions, 
but  an  aggravation  of  his  degeneracy ;  and  since  vir- 
tue comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
Ood's  acoount ;  nor  iuionld  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
would  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favours  thie 
more,  for  coming  by  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. I  confess  it  were  greater  honour  to  have  had 
no  blots,  and  with  an  hexeditaiy  estate  to  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth :  but  that  was  never  found ; 
no,  not  in  the  most  blessed  of  fiunilies  upon  euth ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or  heart  with 
truth;  those  qualities  come  from  a  higher  cause, 
lis  vanity,  then,  and  most  oondenmable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  another  of  less 
sixe  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  where 
the  former  has  only  the  effects  of  it  in  an  ancestor : 
and  though  the  one  be  great  by  means  of  a  forefather, 
tiie  other  is  so  too,  but  'tis  hj  his  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bravest  man  of  the  two  t 

'  0,'  ravs  the  person  proud  of  blood,  '  it  was  never  a 
good  world  since  we  have  had  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men !'  But  what  should  othen  have  said  ef  that  manli 
ancestor,  when  he  started  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  1  For  be,  and  all  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  states  and  kingd<«ns  too,  have  had  their  up- 
starts, that  is,  their  beginnings.  This  is  like  bong 
the  True  Church,  because  old,  not  because  good ;  for 
fiunilies  to  be  noble  by  bein^  old,  and  not  by  being 
virtuous.  No  such  matter :  it  must  be  age  in  virtucu 
or  else  virtue  before  age ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
be  noble  by  means  of  his  nredeoessor,  and  yet  the  pre- 
decessor less  noble  than  he,  because  he  was  the  ao- 
quirer ;  which  is  a  paradox  that  will  punle  all  their 
herald^  to  explain.  Strange  1  that  thsv  shmild  be 
more  noble  than  their  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
for  theml  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
upstart  is  the  noUe  man ;  the  man  that  got  it  by  his 
virtue:  and  thoee  only  are  entitled  to  his  honour 
that  are  imitators  of  his  virtue ;  the  rest  may  bsar  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  alL  If  virtue,  then, 
cive  nobility,  which  heathens  themselves  agree,  then 
mmilies  are  no  longer  truly  noUe  than  they  are  vi^ 
toons.  And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
qualifieatiens  of  the  descendants^  it  fitUows,  blood  in 
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flatter,  and  flatt«r  to  chMi ;  and*  wiiieh  is  woiw,  if 
you  beliere  them,  70a  cheftt  youeelree  moet  duige- 
naalj.  But  the  yirtaom,  thouf^  poor,  lore,  cheriBh, 
ftad  prefSer.  Remember  Darid,  who,  asking  Uie  Lord, 
'  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  t  who  shall  dwell 
upon  thy  holy  hill  V  answers,  *  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly, worketh  righteousness,  andspeaketh  the  truth 
in  his  heart;  in  whose  eyes  the  rile  person  is  eon- 
temned,  but  honoureth  them  who  fear  the  Lord.' 

Next,  m^  children,  be  temperate  in  all  thincs :  in 
your  diet,  for  that  is  physic  by  prerention ;  it  keeps, 
nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation 
sound.  This  is  exdusiye  of  tiie  spiritual  adrantage 
it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel ;  keep  out 
that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  oyer  some ;  let  your 
firtues  be  your  ornaments,  remembering  life  is  more 
than  food,  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your  fur- 
niture be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  aTarice, 
and  luxuiT.  Read  my  '  No  Cross,  no  Crown.'  There 
is  instruction.  Make  your  conTersation  with  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  nietv,  and  shun  all  wicked 
men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessmff  of  God  and  the  com- 
fort of  your  father's  liring  and  dying  prayers.  Be 
sure  you  speak  no  evil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest ; 
much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  guardians, 
tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Chnst. 

Be  no  busybodies;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's 
matters,  but  when  in  conscience  and  duty  pressed; 
'or  it  procures,  trouble,  and  is  ill  manners,  and  Teiy 
unseemly  to  wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  as  you 
have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  serrioe  of  the  liTing  Ood  be  encou- 
raged in  your  houses,  and  that  plainness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  Ood's 
chosen  people ;  and  as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  chil- 
dren, do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give  you 
any.  Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  m^  pos- 
terity, that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  with  an 
upright  heart,  that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from 
generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  my  parts  of  East 
Jersey,  especiallv  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the 
Lord  Ood  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly, 
diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  lovinff  the  people, 
and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  im- 
partial course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to 
your  loss,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not 
above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  there- 
fore, the  lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  people 
live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish 
the  transgressor*  Keep  upon  the  souare,  for  God  sees 
you :  therefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sure  you  see 
with  vour  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  En- 
tertam  no  lurchers,  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or 
revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or 
cover  injustice ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upri^t  before 
the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  the  contrivances  of 
men,  and  none  s^ll  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

THOMAS  SIXWOODw 

Thov AB  Ellwood  (1639-1713)  ia  the  last  writer 
among  the  early  Quakers  whom  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  and  remarkably  endowed  with  the  virtues  of 
benevolence,  perseverance,  and  integrity,  which  have 
been  so  generally  displayed  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally 
free  fW>m  tiie  violent  and  intolerant  disposition  by 
which  George  Fox  was  characterised.  From  an  in- 
teresting and  highly  instructive  Life  of  Ellwood, 
written  by  himsehT,  it  appears  that  his  conversion  to 
the  principka  of  Qnakcnam  gave  deep  offence  to  his 


fkther,  who  aometimei  beat  bim  with  great  sererityt 
particularly  when  the  son  periiBted  in  remaining 
covered  in  his  presence.  To  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  offence,  he  sacceuArAj  took  from  Thomas 
all  ilia  hats,  ao  that,  when  he  went  abroad,  the  ex* 
posure  of  his  bare  head  occasioned  a  seyere  cdd. 
Still,  however,  there  remained  another  cause  of 
offence ;  for  *  whenever  I  had  occasion,'  aajre  ^wood, 
'  to  speak  to  my  father,  though  I  had  no  hat  now 
to  offend  him,  yet  my  language  did  as  much ;  for  I 
durst  not  say  "  you"  to  him,  but  "  tboa"  or  **  thee," 
as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  he  wouM  be  sure 
to  fall  on  me  with  his  fists.  At  one  of  these  times, 
I  remember,  when  he  had  beaten  me  in  tiiat  man- 
ner, he  commanded  me  (as  he  commonly  did  at  such 
times)  to  go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he 
followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Being  come 
thither,  he  gave  me  a  parting-blow,  and  in  a  very 
sngry  tone,  said,  **  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say 
thou  or  fAee  to  me  again.  111  strike  your  teeth  down 
your  throat"  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him 
say  so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto 
him,  I  turned  agfdn,  and  calmly  said  unto  him, 
"  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  should  serve  thee  so, 
when  thou  aayest  *  thou'  or '  thee'  to  him."  Though 
his  hand  was  up,  I  saw  it  sink,  and  his  oountenance 
fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  standing  there. 
But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chamber 
and  cried  unto  the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my  father's  eyes, 
that  he  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for 
what ;  and  that  he  would  turn  his  heart' 

But  what  has  given  a  peculiar  interest  to  Ellwood 
in  the  ^es  of  posteri^,  is  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Milton,  and  one 
of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his 
sight  The  object  of  ISlwood  in  offering  his  services 
as  a  reader  was,  that  he  might  in  return,  obtain 
from  Milton  some  assistance  in  his  own  studies.  One 
of  his  friends,  as  we  learn  fhnn  his  autobiography, 
'had  an  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with  Dr  Paget,  m 
physician  of  note  in  London;  and  he  with  John 
MUton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note  for  kaniing 
throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accurate  pieces 
he  had  written  on  various  subjects  and  occasions. 
This  person,  having  filled  a  puliic  station  in  former 
times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  having  wholly  lost  his  sight  kept  always 
a  man  to  read  to  him,  which,  usually,  was  the  son 
of  some  gentleman  of  his  aoquaintanoe,  whom,  in 
kindness,  he  took  to  improve  his  learning.'  The 
autobiography  contains  the  following  partiCTlars  of 

[  jntsoocTs  Intenoune  wth  MUtom,'] 

He  received  me  courteously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
Dr  Paget  who  introduced  me,  as  of  Isaac  Peimingtoii. 
who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  good 
respect;  and  bavins  inquired  divers  things  of  me, 
with  respect  to  my  lormer  progressions  in  learning,  he 
dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  aocommoda> 
tions  as  misht  be  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies. 

I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near 
to  his  house  (which  was  then  in  Awin-Street)  as  conve- 
niently I  could  ;  and,  from  thenceforward,  went  every 
day,  in  the  afternoon  ^except  on  the  first  days  of  the 
week),  and  sitting  by  nim  m  his  dining-room,  read  to 
him  such  books,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  he  pleased  to 
hear  me  read. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  J 
used  the  English  pronunciation,  he  told  me  if  I  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with 
foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at  home),  I  must  learn  the 
foreign  pronunciation.    To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
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pedigree  and  mjuuier  of  bringing  up,  thai  therebj  the 
goodncH  and  bonntj  of  Ood  iowanb  m«  may  be  the 
more  adTanoed  and  magnified  bef<»e  the  tons  of  men. 

For  mj  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  is  well  known  hj 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  ceneraticm,  mj 
father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Wliere- 
fore  I  have  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
ihou^  all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  heayenly 
majesty,  for  that  bj  this  door  he  brought  me  into  the 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  that  is  :n  Christ 
by  the  gonpel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inconsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  plea^d  Ood 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  leani 
me  both  to  read  and  write ;  the  which  I  also  attained, 
according  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
thouch,  to  ray  nharoe,  1  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
had  leame<l,  eren  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work  of  conrersion 
upon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  1  was  without  Ood  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
S>irit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
ph.  ii.  *2,  3.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captire 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26,  being  filled  with 
all  unrighteousness;  the  which  did  also  so  strongly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  (^ 
equals,  both  for  curbing,  swearing:,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  Ood.  Yea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  1  in  these  things,  that  they  became  as  a 
•econd  nature  to  me ;  the  which,  as  I  haTe  eImo  with 
■obemess  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
eren  in  my  childhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  risions.  For  oiVen,  afWr  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  day  in  sin,  I  hare  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  then  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  whidi  I 
eoald  never  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  among  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

These  things,  I  say,  when  I  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  sports  and  childish 
Tanities,  amidst  my  vain  companions,  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  overcome  with  despair  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I 
should  often  wish  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  devil,  supposing  they  were  only 
tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 
lelf. 

A  while  after,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leave  me, 
which  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  auickly 
cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  had  never 
been ;  wherefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  law  of  Ood ;  so  that,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  very  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
Tice  and  ungodliness.  Yea,  such  prevalency  had  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  the  stroke  of  eternal  justice,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  to  disgrace  and  shame  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion  were  very 
grievous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
that  any  other  should ;  so  that  when  I  have  seen  some 
read  in  those  books  that  oonoomed  Christian  piety,  it 


woald  be  as  it  were  a  prison  to  me.  Then  I  mid  unto 
God,  'Depart  from  me,  lor  I  desire  not  tlM  knowledft 
of  thy  ways,'  Job  xx.  14,  15.  I  waa  now  Toid  of  m1 
good  consideration ;  heaven  and  hell  were  both  out  of 
sight  and  mind ;  and  as  for  saving  and  dnmnin^  they 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  *  O  Lord«  thoa  knowcst 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  hid  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  well  remember,  that»  though  I  could  my- 
self sin  with  the  greatest  delight  and  ease,  yet  even 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked  thinga,  by  those 
who  professed  goodneas,  it  would  make  mj  spirit 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  was  in 
the  height  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swear  that 
was  reckoned  lor  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  great  a 
stroke  upon  my  q>irit,  that  it  made  mj  heart  im^ 
But  Ood  did  not  utterly  leave  me,  hut  foUowed  me 
■till,  not  with  convictions,  hot  judgmcBts  mixed  with 
merer.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  eea,  and 
hardly  cso^Md  drowning.  Another  dme  I  fidl  out  of 
a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  but  merey  jet  piiiund 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  the  neU  with  ay 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  over  the 
hi^way,  so  I,  having  a  stick,  stradk  her  over  the  back, 
and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  mouth  with 
my  sti^  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  fingen, 
by  which  act,  had  not  God  Un  merciful  to  me,  I 
might,  by  my  deqwrateness,  have  brought  niyself  to 
my  end.  Iliis,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  with 
thanksgiving :  when  I  wasasoldier,  I  with  others  wen 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  but 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  oomiMmy  de- 
sired to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  had  con- 
sented, he  took  my  place,  and  coming  to  the  ricn,  as 
he  stood  sentineli,  ne  was  shot  in  the  head  with  a 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  sud,  were  judg- 
ments and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awaken  my 
soul  to  righteousness;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  and 
grew  more  and  more  rebellious  against  God,  and  care- 
less of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  after  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  a 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upcm  a  wife 
whose  father  and  mother  were  counted  godly;  this 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  poor 
might  be  (not  having  so  much  household  stuff  as  a 
diak  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  for 
her  part,  *  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,'  and 
*  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  fiither  had  left 
when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  read, 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewhat 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  no  con- 
viction). She  also  often  would  tell  me  what  a  godly 
onan  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  reprove  and 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  among  Ids  ncii^- 
bours,  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  bved  in  his 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed.  V^lierefore  these  books, 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awaken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  beget 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  life,  and 
fall  in  very  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  Uie  times ;  to 
wit,  to  go  to  churoh  twice  a-day,  and  there  veir  de- 
voutly both  say  and  sing  as  others  did,  yet  retaining 
my  wicked  life ;  but  withal  was  so  overran  with  the 
spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  with 
great  devotion,  even  all  thiqgs  (both  the  high-plaee, 
priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service,  and  what  ela^  belong- 
ing to  the  church ;  counting  all  things  holy  that  were 
therein  contained,  and  especially  the  |Hricst  and  derit 
most  happy,  and,  without  doubt,  greatly  blessed*  be- 
cause they  were  the  scrvantts  as  I  then  thought,  of 
Ood,  and  were  principal  in  the  holy  temple,  to  do  his 
work  therein.  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  iqnn  my 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (though  never  so 
sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life),  I  should  find  my 
spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and  knit  unto 
him ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  love  I  did  bear  unto  them 
(supposing  they  were  the  ministeri  of  (Sod),  I  ooold 
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ha,yt  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  haTe  been  trampled 
upon  by  them — their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
■0  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

But  all  this  while  I  was  not  tensible  of  the  danger 
and  eril  of  sin ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 
would  damn  me,  what  religion  soever  I  followed,  un- 
less I  was  found  in  Christ.  Nay,  I  nerer  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blindf  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  waj  to  the 
citj  of  Ood,  Ecdes.  x.  15. 

fiut  one  day,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  parson 
made,  his  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
of  the  evil  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise ;  wherefore  I  fell  in  my  conscience  under 
hit  sermon,  thinking  and  believing  that  he  made  that 
sermon  on  purpose  to  show  me  my  eril  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  never  b^ore 
that  I  can  remember  ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
grsatly  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
sennon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden  upon  my 

S'  it.  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  my  former 
tfures  to  me  ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
well  dined,  the  trouble  beean  to  go  off  my  mind, 
and  my  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
glad  was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  ^m  me,  and 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  agun  with- 
out control !  Wherefore,  when  I  luui  satisfied  nature 
with  my  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  my  mind, 
and  to  my  old  custom  of  t-ports  and  gaming  I  returned 
with  great  delight. 

But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  same 
of  cat,  and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  nole, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which 
said,  *  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell !'  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exceieding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
had,  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleaiied  with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
with  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
uncodly  practices. 

I  haa  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
Riddenly  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
that  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievous  sinner,  and  that 
it  was  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  heaven ;  for 
Christ  would  not  forsive  me  nor  pardon  my  tranfegres- 
•ions.  Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  feuing 
lest  it  should  be  so,  I  felt  my  heart  sink  in  despair, 
eoncluding  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  I  resolved  in 
my  mind  to  go  on  in  sin ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  case 
be  thus,  mv  state  is  surely  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leave  my  sms,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
can  but  be  damned ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as 
good  be  damned  for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few. 

Thus  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  play,  before  all 
that  then  were  present;  but  yet  I  told  them  no- 
thing; but,  I  say,  having  made  this  conclusion,  I 
returned  desperately  to  my  sport  aeun ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that  presently  this  kind  of  despair  did 
so  possess  my  soul,  that  I  was  persuaded  I  could 
never  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
get  in  sin ;  for  heaven  was  gone  already,  so  that  on 
that  I  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  I  found  within  me 
great  desire  to  take  my  fill  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
eould  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  delicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  grntly. 
In  these  things,  I  protest  before  Ood  I  lie  not,  neither 
do  I  frame  this  sort  bf  speech;  these  were  really, 
•trongly,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires ;  the  good 
Lord,  whoee  mercy  is  unsearchable,  forgive  m^  trans- 
gressions. And  I  am  very  confident  that  this  temp- 
taiion  of  the  devil  is  more  usual  among  poor  creatures 


than  many  are  aware  of^  yet  they  continually  hate  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopea 
for  them;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  atMr 
them  they  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  26.  xviii.  12. 

Now,  therefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  grudging  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  woiud.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more ;  but  cna 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  after  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heaid  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  that  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  trembla 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  further,  that  I  was  the  un* 
godliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  if  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
Ood  of  heaven  ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  asrain,  that  my  father  might  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thou^t  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  from  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knewnoi 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  an  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  without  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  I  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
plays. 

But  quickly  ailer  this,  I  fell  into  company  with 
one  poor  man  that  made  profewion  of  religion,  who,  ae 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion  ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  b»> 
took  me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  enpeciall v  with  the  historical  part  thereof; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  epistles,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I 
could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
either  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  cMf  Jesui 
Christ  to  save  us.  Wherefore  I  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  mr  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  before  me  for  my  way  to  heaven ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and, 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience ;  bat 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sony  for  it,  and 
promise  Ood  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
help  again  ;  for  then  I  thought  I  plesMd  Ood  as  iniX 
as  any  roan  in  England. 

Thus  I  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  very  godly  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  did  marvel  much  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  I  knew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  faith, 
nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  conver- 
sion— from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  * 
moral  life  and  sooer  man.  Now,  therefore,  they  b^;aii 
to  praise,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they 
said,  become  godly ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honest 
man.  But  on!  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well : 
for  though  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
trulv  godlv.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in* 
deed,  I  did  all  I  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spoken 
of  by  men ;  and  ti^  1  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 

Now  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had  taksB 
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much  delid^t  in  ringing,  but  mj  ooofdenoe  beginning 
to  be  tender,  I  thought  luch  practice  was  but  Tain, 
■ad  therefore  forced  myself  to  leaTe  it ;  jet  my  mind 
hmnkexed ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  eteeple^houae 
md  look  on,  Uiough  I  durst  not  ring ;  but  I  thought 
thie  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  jet  I  forced  mj- 
■elf  and  would  look  on  stilL  But  quicklj  alter,  I  m- 
na  to  think,  *  How,  if  one  of  the  Dells  should  fall  f 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  laj 
oirerthwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
here  I  might  stand  sure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
i^uld  the  bell  fidl  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
BM  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the 
■teq[>le-door ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enou^ ; 
Ibr  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  I  can  slip  out  behmd 
these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserred  notwithstand- 
ing. So  after  this  I  would  jet  go  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  an j  £uther  tluin  the  steeple>door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  mj  head,  *  How,  if  the  steeple 
Hielf  ^ould  tall  V  And  this  thought  (it  maj,  for 
aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  con- 
tinuallj  so  shake  mj  mind,  that  1  durst  not  stand  at 
the  steeple-door  anj  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee,  for 
HMtf  the  steeple  should  fall  upon  inj  head. 

Another  thing  was  mj  dancing  ;  I  was  a  full  year 
before  I  could  quite  leare  that.  But  all  this  wnile, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  bj  word  or  deed  anjthing  I  thought  was  good,  I 
had  great  peace  in  mj  conscience,  and  would  think 
with  mjself,  God  cannot  choose  but  be  now  pleased 
with  me ;  jea,  to  relate  it  in  mj  own  way,  I  thought 
BO  man  in  England  could  please  God  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  1  was  all  this  while  igno- 
rant of  Jesus  Christ,  and  going  about  to  establish  mj 
own  righteousness ;  and  hiui  perished  therein,  had  not 
Ood  in  his  mercj  showed  me  more  of  mj  state  bj 
hature.  ♦  * 

In  these  da^s,  when  I  hare  heard  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  proToke  me  to  desire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  I  was  as  if  I  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
lerre  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  hare  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  hare  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  often  I  haye  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
under  my  chin,  to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
■(»ne  muck-hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  eyerything 
that  God  had  made  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  I  haye  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  horse,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
souls  to  perish  under  the  eyerlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
tin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Nay,  though  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was, 
that  I  could  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  I  did  de- 
lire  deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
lend  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  *  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God,'  Isaiah  lyii. 
So,  21.  •  ♦ 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preacnin^  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
that  particular  also.  After  I  had  been  about  fiye  or 
six  years  awakened,  and  helped  to  see  both  the  want 
and  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  yenture 
my  ioul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  «ble  amon£  the 
■aints  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  as 
they  oonoeiyed,  did  perceiye  that  God  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  his  will  in  his 
holy  wordy  and  had  giyen  me  utterance  to  •zpiesi 


what  I  mw  to  others  for  edifiealioB;  thesvfeiv  tbt^ 
desired  me,  with  much  eanertness,  thai  I  woold 
be  willing  at  some  times  to  take  in  hand,  in  out  ef 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortaiioa  vato 
them.  The  idiich,  though  at  the  first  it  did  m«dh 
dash  and  abash  my  spirit  yet  being  still  l>y  them  d»- 
sired  and  intreated,  I  consented,  and  did  twice,  at 
two  seyeral  assemblies,  but  in  nriyate,  thovigh  with 
much  weakness,  discoyer  my  gift  amongst  tMm ;  ai 
which  they  did  solemnly  protest,  as  in  the  acht  <tf 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  affected  and  oomntted, 
and  gaye  thsjiks  to  the  Father  of  mercies  fior  the 
grace  bestowed  on  me. 

After  this,  sometimes,  when  some  of  them  did  go 
into  the  country  to  teach,  they  would  also  thai  I 
should  go  with  them,  where,  though  as  yet  I  duni  not 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  jet  mof«  pri- 
yately,  as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  i&em 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  admonltioa 
unto  them  also,  the  which  they  reoeiyed  with  lejme- 
ing  at  the  mercy  of  Ood  to  me-ward,  prdeasing  their 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherefore,  to  be  bric^ 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  church,  1  was  moes 
particularly  called  forth,  and  appointed  to  s  moes 
ordinaiy  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  oaljts 
and  amongst  them  that  belieyed,  but  also  to  o&r  tiM 
gospel  to  those  who  had  not  jet  receiyed  the  fiiUh 
Uiereof :  about  which  time  I  did  eridentlj  find  in  wj 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  though  at  thai 
time  I  was  most  sorel j  afflicted  with  fieiy  duts  of  the 
deyil  concerning  mj  eternal  state.  *  * 

Wherefore,  though  of  mjself,  of  all  the  saints  the 
most  unworthj,  jet  I,  with  great  fear  and  trembliitf 
at  mj  own  weakness,  did  set  upon  the  work,  and  di^ 
according  to  mj  gift,  preach  that  blessed  gospel  thai 
God  hath  shown  me  in  the  holj  word  of  truth ;  whi^ 
when  the  countiT  undentood,  thej  came  in  to  hear 
the  word  bj  hun^ueds,  and  that  from  all  parts,  thoimh 
upon  diyers  and  sundry  accounts.  And  I  thank  Ood 
he  gaye  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  and  pity 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  labour 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  such  a  word  as 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  respect  to  the 
of  his  servant ;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  befovs 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  nunds  at 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  their  need  of  Jssos 
Christ. 

But  I  first  could  not  belieye  that  God  sihould  speak 
by  me  to  the  h«ut  of  any  man,  still  counting  myself 
unworthy;  yet  those  who  were  thus  touched  would 
have  a  psxticular  respect  for  me ;  and  thooih  I  did 
put  it  from  me  that  they  should  be  awakened  by  me, 
still  they  would  affirm  it  before  the  saints  of  Ood : 
they  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworthy  wretch 
that  I  am !),  and  count  me  God's  instrument  that 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.        *        * 

Thus  I  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years,  ciying 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  becanss 
of  them.  After  which  the  Lord  came  in  upon  mr  own 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through  duMt : 
wherefore  now  I  altered  in  my  preaching  ^br  still  I 
preached  what  I  saw  and  felt; ;  now  therefore  I  did 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his 
offices,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  world,  and  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remove  those  ihlse  sop* 
ports  and  props  on  which  the  worid  doth  lean,  and 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  I  stajsd 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  me  into  something  of  the  mrB- 
steiy  of  the  union  of  Christ ;  wheiefors  that  I  <us- 
covered  and  shovred  to  them  also.  And  iHmb  I  had 
travelled  through  these  three  points  of  the  mtd  of 
God,  about  the  space  of  five  yean  or  move,  I  was 
caught  in  my  prssent  pfactice,  and  oast  into  priasBy 
whtte  I  have  lain  ahovB  as  loQg  again  to  oenfirm  th« 
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truth  by  way  of  iufifering,  as  I  was  before  in  tettifjing 
of  it  aocordiDg  to  the  Smptuies  in  a  waj  of  preach- 
ing. *  ♦ 

When  I  first  went  to  preach  the  word  abroad^  the 
doctors  and  priests  of  the  country  did  open  wide 
against  me ;  but  I  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
railing  for  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
nal professors  I  could  convince  of  their  miserable  state 
hi  the  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for, 
thonght  I,  *  That  shall  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come, 
when  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  fate,'  Oen. 
zxx.  33. 

I  nerer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  con- 
troTcrtcd,  and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especially 
things  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  much 
to  contend  with  great  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
fiuth,  and  tlie  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
ferings of  Jesus ;  but,  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
let  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engendered  strife ; 
and  because  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  leaving 
undone  did  commend  us  to  Ood  to  be  his :  besides,  I 
saw  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channel, 
eren  to  cany  an  awakened  word ;  to  that  therefore  I 
did  stick  and  adhere.  *  * 

If  any  of  those  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
try did  after  that  fall  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
did),  I  can  truly  say  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
than  if  my  own  children,  begotten  of  my  own  body, 
had  been  going  to  their  grave.  I  think  verily,  I  may 
tpctk  it  without  any  offence  to  the  Lord,  nothing  has 
cone  so  near  me  as  that,  unless  it  was  the  fear  of  the 
loss  of  the  salvation  of  my  own  souL  I  have  counted 
as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
places  where  my  children  were  bom :  my  heart  hath 
Deen  so  wrapped  up  in  the  glory  of  tnis  excellent 
work,  that  I  counted  myself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
of  God  by  this  than  if  he  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
the  Christian  world,  or  the  Lord  of  all  the  gloiy  of  the 
earth  without  it.  *  * 

But  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tations attending  me,  and  that  of  divers  kinds ;  as 
sometimes  I  should  be  assaulted  with  great  discourage- 
ment therein,  fearing  that  I  shoula  not  be  able  to 
speak  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
times  I  should  have  such  a  strange  faintness  seize  upon 
my  body,  that  my  legs  have  scarce  been  able  to  cany 
me  to  the  place  of  exercise. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  have 
been  violently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
and  strongly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my 
mouth  bemre  the  congregation.  I  have  also  at  times, 
even  when  I  have  be^m  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
clearness,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
the  ending  of  that  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
estranged  from  the  thmgs  I  have  been  speaking,  and 
have  hten  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  had 
not  known  what  1  have  been  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
had  been  in  a  bag  all  the  time  of  my  exercise.     *     * 

But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
and  assaulting  of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  make  it  inefim:- 
tual  as  to  the  ends  thereof,  then  he  tried  another 
way,  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  say,  that  what  the  devil  could 
devise  and  his  instruments  invent,  was  varied  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me,  thinking,  as  I  said, 
by  that  means  they  should  make  my  ministiy  to  be 
abandoned.  It  b^n  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
and  down  among  the  people  that  I  was  a  witefar,  a 
Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
■hall  only  say,  Ood  knows  that  I  am  innocent.  But 
m  for  mine  accusers,  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
me  bef<»e  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  thne 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  f  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  God  shall  give  them  repent* 
anoe  for  them,  for  the  which  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart.  ♦  • 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  goepel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  aSoni  five  years,  I 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
country  (among  whom  I  should  have  preached  thai 
day,  but  they  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  I  had  offered  security 
for  my  appearance  the  next  sessions,  yet  committed 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  c(«sent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people. 

At  the  sessions  after,  I  was  indicted  for  a  main- 
tainor of  unlawful  amemblies  and  conventicles,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England ;  and 
afler  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  they 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  they  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  peipetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  con- 
form. So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailer^ 
hands,  I  was  hiSl  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  sufler 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  I  haye 
continued  with  much  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  with  many  turnings  and  goings  upon  my  health 
both  from  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  oormptioBy 
by  all  which  (glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  and  under* 
standing,  of  which  I  shall  not  here  discourse ;  only 

give  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  godly  to 
less  Ood,  and  to  pray  for  and  also  to  take  enoourM»- 
ment,  should  the  case  be  their  own,  '  not  to  fisar  whal 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

IChrutum  in  the  Htmdt  cf  Oiami  lktpaAr,'\ 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Castle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  thej 
now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  gettinc  up  in  the 
morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  HoMful  asleep  in  his  grounds. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds  !  They  told  him  they  were  piliprims, 
and  tl^t  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  yon 
must  go  along  with  me.  Eo  they  were  forced  to  go, 
because  he  was  stronger  than  they.  They  also  lukd 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves  in  fault. 
The  giant,  therdbre,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  very  dark  dungeon,  nasty 
and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
they  lay  from  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
light,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  friends  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  through  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  broueht  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  wae 
Diffidence :  so  when  he  was  gime  to  bed,  he  told  hii 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  * 
couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  thism  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  she 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  m 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
goes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although 
they  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  faUi 
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aiKm  tbem,  and  beatt  them  ftufally,  in  such  ■ort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  thenuelTeii,  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdimws,  and 
leaves  them  there  to  condole  their  miseiy,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  daj  they  spent 
^  their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamenta* 
tions.  The  next  ni^t  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  and  understanding  that  thej  were 
yet  aliTC,  did  adrise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themseWes.  So  when  morning  was  come, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per- 
oeiying  them  to  be  rery  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  the  day  befdre,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness  1  But  they  desired 
him  to  let  them  go ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shiny  weather  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where- 
fore he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Ckr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  do! 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  '  My  soul  chooscth  strangling  rather  than 
life,'  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  mc  tlian  this  dun- 
geon !    Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  giant ! 

Hope  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thus 
for  ever  to  abide ;  but  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said,  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
ourselves.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  body ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain 
the  murderers  gol  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  &c.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair :  others,  so  far  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  Ood,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Giant  Deimair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  loiget  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  t  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  my  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  I  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  my  brother,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while:  the  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  happy  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope- 
ful at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found 
them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  vrater,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  tiiem 
alive ;  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rage,  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  thai 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  bat  coming  a  little  to 
himself  again,  they  lenewed  their  disoouiM  about  the 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take  il 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doiag 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  rq>ly  as  fblloweth  >— 
Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  remembereet  thou  not 
how  valiant  thou  hiuit  been  heretofore!  Apollyon 
could  not  crash  thee,  nor  could  all  that  thou  didit 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amaaement,  hast 
thou  already  gone  throu^  and  art  thou  now  nothing 
but  feu: !  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  with 
thee,  a  fisr  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art ;  also 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hath 
also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  from  my  mouth,  and 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  light.  Bat  let  us 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neitlwr 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  yet  of  bloody 
death ;  wherefore  let  us  (at  least  to  aroid  the  shame 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  up 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the  giant  and 
his  wife  bemr  a-bed,  she  asked  concerning  the  prison- 
ers, and  if  they  had  taken  his  counsel ;  to  whidi  he 
replied.  They  are  sturdy  rogues ;  they  chooee  rather  to 
bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  thea- 
selves.  Then  said  she.  Take  them  into  the  castle- 
yard  to-morrow,  and  show  them  the  bonee  and  akaUs 
of  those  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  make 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thoa  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou  hast  done  their  fel- 
lows before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the  giant  goes  to 
.  them  acain,  and  takes  Siem  into  the  castl^mrd,  and 
shows  them  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.    Tnese,  said 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  <mce;  and  they  ties- 
parsed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have  done ;  and,  when 
I  thought  fit,  I  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten 
days  I  will  do  you;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  d« 
again ;  and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  thitho; 
They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday  in  a  la- 
mentable case,  as  before.  Now,  when  night  mm  oom^ 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husband  the  giant 
were  got  to  bed,  they  b^an  to  renew  their  diseoorss 
of  their  prisoners;  and,  withal,  the  old  giant  won- 
dered that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  couasd 
bring  them  to  an  end.    And  with  that  his  wifeie- 
plied,  I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  on  that  Uicy  have 
picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  nhkii  they 
nope  to  escape.    And  sayest  thoa  so,  my  deart  said 
the  i^iant ;    I  will  therefore   search    them  in  the 
morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnii^t,  they  b^gan  to 
pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  bieak  of 
day. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  Christian,  as 
one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in  this  passionate  speech ; 
What  a  fuel  (quoth  he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stinkiitf 
dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  libeity  I  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  I 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brother; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  booom,  and  b^ 
gan  to  tiy  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  he 
turned  the  key)  gave  back,  and  the  door  flew  op« 
with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  boUi  came  ooL 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  lendfl  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  alsiw 
After,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate,  for  that  moat  be 
opened  too;  but  that  lock  went  veiy  hard,  yet  te 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrast  onen  the  door  to 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  bat  that  gate^  «•  il 
opened,  made  such  a  cra^ing^  that  it  wi^Md'Oini 
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DeMpMT,  who  hMtilT  risiiiff  to  pxmne  his  pritonen, 
felt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  his  fits  took  him  again,  so 
that  he  could  bj  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  thej 
went  on,  and  came  to  the  kind's  highway,  and  so  were 
saiiB,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  thej  were  gone  oyer  the  stile,  they  be- 
gan to  oontrire  with  themselyes  what  thej  should  do 
at  that  stile  to  prevent  those  that  should  come  after 
from  &lling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 
consented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  engrare  upon 
tiie  stile  tiiereof  this  senteooe : — *  Orer  this  stile  is 
the  way  to  Doubting  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
DMpair,  who  despiseth  the  King  of  the  Celestial 
Countxy,  and  seeks  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.' 
l^y,  Uierefore,  that  followed  after,  read  what  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger. 

[The  Golden  City.] 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
crims  were  got  oyer  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  yery 
Biraet  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
they  solaced  them  there  for  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
heaurd  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  eyery 
day  tiie  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
yoice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  country  the 
sun  shineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  oat  of 
the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  ther^:  for  in 
tiiis  land  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because 
it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heayen.  In  this  land,  also, 
the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
renewed ;  yea,  here, '  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  oyer 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  oyer  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abimdanoe  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  yoices  ^m  out 
of  the  ci^,  loud  yoices,  saying,  *  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  heboid  thy  salyation  cometh  I  Behold,  his 
reward  is  with  him  !'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  them  *  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  kc. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more 
rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  bound ;  and  drawing  n«uer  to  the 
city  yet,  they  had  a  more  perfect  yiew  thereof:  it  was 
built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  also  the  streets 
thereof  were  payed  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  glory  of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeams  upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick; 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease : 
wherefore  here  they  li^  by  it  awhile,  crying  out,  be- 
cause of  their  panes, '  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him 
tiiat  I  am  sick  of  loye.' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bear  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards, 
yincnrards,  and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  hiffhway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  said.  Whose  soodly  yincyaids  and  gardens 
are  these !  He  answered,  They  are  the  kind's,  and  are 
planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  uso  for  the 
solace  of  pilgrims :  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
yineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselyes  with 
dainties ;  he  also  showed  them  there  the  kind's  walks 
and  aibcnrs,  where  he  delighted  to  be ;  and  here  thej 
tarried  and  slent 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
their  jounej ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the 
gpudflner  said  even  to  me^  Wherefbre  muiest  thou  ai 


the  matter!  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  tht 
grapes  of  these  yineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  the^  awoke,  they  add  rowed 
themselyes  to  eo  up  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  waa 
pure  gold)  was  so  extremely  clorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  tlukt,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  thai 
shone  like  gold  ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  li|^t. 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  t 
and  they  told  them.  They  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what 
coznforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  t 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them.  You  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  you  are  in  the  city. 

Christian  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to 
go  alon^  with  them ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  tiU 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  veir  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  b^gan  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gate  t  To  which  they  answered.  Yes, 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilffrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  besan  to  despond  in  tneir  minds,  ana  looked 
this  way  and  that;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  thej 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  t  Thej 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  at 
you  believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering,  C!hristian  began  to  sink,  and  ciying  out  to 
his  good  friend  Hopeful,  he  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters :  the  billows  go  over  my  head ;  all  the  wateia 
go  over  me.    Selah. 

Then  said  the  other.  Be  of.  good  cheer,  my  brother ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian. 
Ah  t  my  friend,  the  sorrow  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness  and 
horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
before  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost 
his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he 
had  met  with  in  uie  way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should 
die  in  that  river,  and  never  obtain  entrance  in  at  the 
gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  both  since  and  before  he  began  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  apparitions  of  hobsoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  mtimate  so  much  oy  words. 
Hopeful,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  eone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  tfain  naif  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavoor  to 
oommrt  him,  saying,  Brotner,  I  see  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  b^  to  receive  as ;  but  Christian  would  answer. 
It  is  you ;  it  is  you  thej  wait  for ;  jou  have  been  Hope- 
ful ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  joo,  said  lie 
to  Christian.  Ah  I  brother,  said  he,  mmlj  if  I  waa 
right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me;  but  Ar  mj  tiai 
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lie  liAth  broogfat  me  into  the  nsre  and  left  me.  Then 
■aid  Hopeful,  Mj  Ivother,  joa  hare  quite  foigot  the 
text,  where  it  is  nid  of  the  wicked,  *  Thrre  ue  no 
bandf  in  their  death,  but  their  ttrength  is  finn  ;  thej 
an  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are  thej 
plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  and  distreeset 
that  you  go  throu^  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
God  hath  forsaken  you;  but  are  sent  to  trj  jou, 
whether  jou  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
▼oa  haye  leceiyed  of  his  goodness,  and  liye  upon  him 
in  jour  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  mj  dream  thai  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also.  Hopeful  added  these 
words.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
Toice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again  ;  and  he  tells  me, '  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  tnrough  the  riTers,  thej  shall  not  oyerflow  thee.' 
Then  thej  both  took  courage,  and  tl  e  enemj  was 
•iWr  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  inej  were  gone 
oyer.  Christian,  therefore,  presentlj  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 
riyer  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  oyer.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  riyer  on  the  other  side,  thej  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  being  come  out  of  the  riyer,  thej 
saluted  them,  sajing, '  We  are  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salya- 
tion.'  Thus  thej  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
Tou  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mightj  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ease,  because 
thej  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  bj  the  arms ; 
thej  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  riyer ;  for  though  thej  went  in  with  them, 
thej  came  out  without  them.  Thej  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  foundi^ 
ti<m  upon  which  the  citj  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  thej  therefore  went  up  throu^  the  r^on 
of  the  air,  sweetlj  talking  as  thej  went,  being  com- 
forted because  thej  got  suelj  oyer  the  riyer,  and  had 
ioch  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  thcj  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  glorj  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  that  the 
beautj  and  glorj  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
thej,  is  *  Mount  Zion,  the  heayenlj  Jerusalem,  the 
innumerable  companj  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
Just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
thej,  to  the  Paradise  of  Ood,  wherein  jou  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  neyer-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  jou  come  there,  jou  shiul  haye 
white  robes  given  jou,  and  jour  walk  and  talk  shall 
be  eyerj  daj  with  the  King,  eyen  all  the  dajs  of  eter- 
nitj.  There  jou  shall  not  see  again  such  things  as  jou 
saw  when  jou  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  *  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  awaj.'  You  are  now  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  Ood  hath  taken  awaj  from  the  eril  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking 
in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then  asked.  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holj  place  1  To  whom  it  was  answered. 
You  must  there  reoeiye  the  comforts  of  all  jour  toil, 
and  haye  joj  for  all  jour  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what 
JOU  haye  sown,  eyen  the  fruit  of  all  jour  prajers  and 
tears,  and  sufferings  for  the  King  bj  the  waj.  In  that 
place  JOU  must  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  ergoj  the 
perpetual  sight  and  yision  of  the  Holj  One,  for  *  there 
JOU  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'  There,  also,  jou  shall 
tsrye  him  continuallj  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thaaksgiying,  whom  jou  desired  to  serye  in  the  world, 
though  with  much  difficultj,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  jour  flesh.  There  jour  ejes  shall  be  delighted  with 
seeing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the  pleasant  yoice 
of  tha  MiAtj  One.  There  jou  shall  enjoj  jour 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  jou ;  and 
thars  you  shall  with  joj  reoeiye  eyen  eyeij  one  that 


follows  into  the  holj  places  after  jou.  Tkera,  also^ 
JOU  shall  be  clothed  with  ^oij  and  majastj,  and  put 
into  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of 
GloiT.  When  he  shall  eome  with  sound  of  tninqiet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  joa 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  judgment,  jou  shall  sit  bj  him ;  jc%  and 
when  he  shall  pass  sentence  upon  all  the  worken  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  jou  also  shall 
have  a  yoice  in  that  judgment,  because  thej  were  his 
and  jour  enemies.  Also,  when  he  shall  again  ntum 
to  the  citj,  JOU  shall  go  too»  with  sound  of  ixompefty 
and  be  oyer  with  him. 

Now,  while  thej  were  thus  drawing  towards  the 
gate,  behold  a  companj  of  the  heayenlj  host  ouna  out 
to  meet  them  :  to  whom  it  was  said  bj  the  other  two 
shining  ones,  Theee  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord 
when  thej  were  in  the  world,  and  hare  left  all  for  his 
holj  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and 
we  haye  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  desired  jour- 
nej,  that  thej  maj  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  face  with  joj.  Then  the  heayenlj  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  sajing,  '  Blessed  are  thej  that  are  called 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  cams 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  seyeral  of  the 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and  shining  rai- 
ment, who,  with  melodious  and  loud  nmses,  made 
eyen  the  heavens  to  echo  with  their  sound.  Thsst 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world  ;  and  this  thcjdid 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  thej  compassed  than  round  about  oa 
eyery  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  sosm 
an  the  ri^t  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  rwions),  continuallj  sooad* 
ing  as  thej  went,  with  melodious  noiiie,  in  notes  oa 
high ;  so  that  the  yeij  sight  was  to  them  that  could 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  meet 
them.  Thus,  therefore,  thej  walked  on  together ;  and, 
as  thej  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters,  evca 
with  jojful  sound,  would,  bj  mixing  their  music  wiA 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Christian  and  his 
brother  how  welcome  thej  were  into  their  compaaj, 
and  with  what  gladness  thej  came  to  meet  them :  and 
now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven,  bsfbrs 
thej  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  si^t  of 
angels,  and  with  hearing  their  melodious  notesTllcre, 
also,  thej  had  the  city  itself  in  view,  and  tlio«|^t 
thej  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welooms 
them  thereto.    But,  above  all,  the  warm  and  joyful 
thoughts  that  thej  had  about  their  own  dweUing 
there  with  such  companj,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever. 
Oh  I  bj  what  tongue  or  pen  can  their  glorious  joj  bs 
expressed !    Thus  thej  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  thej  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  then 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  *  Blessed  are  thsj 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  thcj  maj  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  maj  enter  in  throogh  ths 
gates  into  the  citj.' 

Then  I  saw  in  mj  dream  that  the  shining  mtm  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which,  when  thej  did,  some 
from  above  look^  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses, 
Elijah,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  said,  Theoe  pilgrims  are 
come  from  the  Citj  of  Destruction,  for  the  love  that 
thej  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certificatei 
which  thej  had  received  in  the  beginning:  thoes^ 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he 
had  read  them,  said.  Where  are  the  men  t  To  whom 
it  was  answered,  Thej  are  standing  without  tha  nts. 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  'That 
the  righteous  nation,'  said  he,  'that  keepeth  trath, 
maj  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  mj  dream  that  these  two  mfn  wnl 
in  at  the  eate ;  and  lo,  as  thej  entered,  thej  wvs 
transfigured,  and  thej  had  ndmant  pal  on  thai 
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The  prindiMd  olgeci  of  the  wotk  ii  to  ihow  tiw 
ii^uTy  which  reUgion  hai  lastained  bj  the  pope's 
assumptioii  of  tempond  authority,  and  that  it  it 
incumbeiit  on  Catholict  living  under  Protestant 
go^emmentg  to  paj  do  xegard  to  the  papal  aotho- 
rity»  in  oppoeition  to  their  own  lOTereign. 

XxMd  CUuendon'i  *  History  of  the  Rebellion*  was 
not  intended  for  publication  till  the  numenms  public 
individuals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ao- 
cordingljr,  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  the  year 
1707.  It  was  edited  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  Bean  Aldrich,  who  made  numerous  alterations 
on  tbe  text»  which,  howerer,  has  now  been  correctlj 
given  in  an  editum  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

l^ecqpUcm  of  the  Litwrgy  at  BdMmyh  m  1637.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work,  the 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  coimcil, 
being  present  in  the  cathedral  chuxvh,  the  dean  be^m 
to  rokd  the  Lituxgy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered 
upon,  but  a  noise  and  clamour  was  raised  throughout 
the  church,  that  no  words  could  be  heard  distinctly ; 
and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 
were  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.    The  bishop  went  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
the  king ;  but  he  found  no  more  reTerence,  nor  was 
the  clamour  and  disorder  lees  than  before.  The  chan- 
cellor, from  his  seat,  commanded  the  proTost  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  galleiy  in 
which  thej  sat,  and  b^  their  authority  to  suppress  the 
riot ;  whiok  at  last  with  great  difficulty  they  did,  by 
driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbtmoe 
out  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gare 
the  dean  opportunity  to  proved  in  the  reading  of 
the  Lituigy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 
ened to  by  those  who  remained  within  the  church ; 
and  if  it  had,  the^  who  were  turned  out  continued 
their  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  to  follow  their  derotions. 

When  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 
of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  n3>ble  followed  the 
bishops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  they  could 
inrent,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popery  into 
the  kingdom,  and  msking  the  people  slares ;  and  were 
not  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 
hands  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 
treated  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  Uiey  looked 
upon  as  most  actire  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
difficulty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  they  had  torn  his 
habit,  and  was  from  thence  remored  to  his  own,  with 
great  haxard  of  his  life.  As  this  was  the  reception 
which  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 
with  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 
the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 
bitter  execrations  against  bishops  and  popeiy. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion ;  it 
was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
which  is  more  strance,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
seems  the  bishops  uought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  re<^uire  any  help  or  protection  from  the 
council ;  but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
ing themseWes  to  them,  thoT  despatched  away  an 
express  to  the  king,  with  a  fuU  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
would  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  carry- 
ing on  his  serrics. 

Until  this  adrertisement  airired  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disorders  there,  or  of  any  tmng  done  there  which  might 
produce  any.    *    *    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  euriosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  oountiy 
to  know  anythinff  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  theory 
that  when  the  tAole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Qermany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  parts  of  Europe,  no  man  eier  inquired  what 
was  domg  in  Sootlanu.  Nor  had  that  kingaom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  pue  of  any  gaxette ;  and  eren  after 
the  adTertisement  oi  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  such 
a  des|»^tch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  ^pear  more  rigorously 
in  the  rindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  rigour- 
ously,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  gorem- 
ment;  and  though  in  the  hubbub  i[  the  fint  day 
thero  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  bat  tM 
actors  were  really  of  the  dr^  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discorered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  mors 
considerable  persons  every  day  appeared  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  Acts  ziiL 
60,  *  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  and  ladies  of  the  best  quslity 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
reproaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishops, 
as  introducers  of  popery  and  superstition,  against  which 
thev  avowed  themselves  to  be  irreconcilable  enemies; 
ana  their  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit;  insomuch  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  dan^  of  their  lives ; 
and  sudi  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  m  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  riole&ce,  hM 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  glsd  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  thou|^ 
they  appeared  not  in  it,  who  rMtdily  came  v^d  rs- 
deemea  them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  Uie  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scares  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

{CharaeUr  of  ffampdem.] 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning; 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bnng  anjrthing 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  frdr  Ibrtuue ;  who,  from  a  life 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affability;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  nis  reputation  to  a  very  grmt  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  out 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse^ 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  anj  business  that  was 
assumed;  but  a  very  weighty  spoaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  statM  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  judgment, 
and  esteeming  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutionsL 
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Imt  niefa  ms  lie  eontracted  fnm  ih«  information  and 
initarnetion  be  reoeiTed  upon  the  discounee  of  othert, 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  lead- 
ing into  hit  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  thejr 
belieTod  that  he  wholW  depended  upon  their  counsel 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  OTer 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  ereiybodj,  when  he 
eared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask. 


[Character  of  Lord  FaOekmd,} 

In  this  unhappy  battle  [of  Newbury]  was  slain  the 
Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  a  person  of  such  prodigious 
parts  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  mimitable 
■weetness  and  delight  in  conyersation,  of  so  flowing 
and  obliging  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind, 
and  of  tl^t  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  life, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and 
•ccurted  civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be 
most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity  : 

Tarpe  mori,  post  te,  solo  non  pone  dolora 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was  so 
happy,  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improvement. 
Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to  him  by 
the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing  through  his 
fisther  or  mother,  who  were  then  both  alive,  and  not 
well  enough  contented  to  find  themselves  passed  by  in 
tiie  descent.  His  education  for  some  years  had  been 
in  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  lord  deputy ;  so  that, 
when  he  returned  into  England  to  the  possession  of 
his  fortune,  he  was  unentangled  with  any  acquaintance 
or  fHends,  which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of 
eonversation,  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  elec- 
tion of  his  company,  which  he  chose  by  other  rules 
than  were  prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  of  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted 
iome  few  to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeableness  of 
their  natures,  and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him, 
that  his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part 
was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and  sublime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity ;  and 
such  men  had  a  title  to  his  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and  good 
parts  in  any  man  ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with 
poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  patron 
towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune ;  of  which,  in 
those  administrations,  he  was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if 
he  had  been  trusted  with  it  to  such  uses,  and  iif  there 
had  been  the  least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might 
have  been  thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and 
pertinacious  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And,  therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to 
see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he 
had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to 
his  own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with 
that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  be- 
lieved in  how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and 
accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  thi.)  tim-4,  hishousi'  beiLt^  within  little  more  than 
ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and 
friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of 
that  university,  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so  infinite 
a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination,  such 
a  vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  in  any- 
thing, yet  such  an  excessive  humility,  as  if  he  had 
known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  resorted  and 
dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  purer 
air ;  so  that  his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as  study, 
and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser  propositions  | 


which  lasinesi  and  eooMnt  made  enrreot  in  ju\gm 

conversation.  *  * 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  pMsiona  and  aiiectiaBi 
which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  m 
other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  rspoted 
a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made  him  too  mock 
a  contemner  of  those  aits  which  must  be  indulged  ia 
the  transactions  of  human  affidrs.  In  the  last  dbort 
parliament  he  was  a  burgees  in  the  Houae  of  Oxa- 
mons;  and  from  the  debates,  which  were  thsn 
managed  with  all  imaginable  graidty  and  eobcie^,  he 
contracted  such  a  reverence  to  pariiamenti,  chat  he 
thought  it  really  impossible  theT  could  erer  pndnei 
mischief  or  inctnivenience  to  the  kingdom  ;  m  that  the 
kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intermiisifla 
of  them.  •  • 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnees  and  in- 
tegrity  of  those  persons  who  appoued  most  activ^ 
especially  of  Mr  Hampden,  kept  him  loneer  from  an^ 
pecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  though  he  differed  from  them  commonly  in 
elusions,  he  believed  Ions  their  purposes  were  h< 
When  he  grew  better  inmrmed  what  was  law,  and 
oemcd  in  them  a  desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote 
of  one  or  both  houses,  no  man  more  opposed  thorn 
attempts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party  more  trouble  bj 
reason  and  argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  was  by  d^ 
grees  looked  upon  as  an  advocate  for  the  coott;  to 
which  he  contributed  so  little,  that  he  declined  those 
addresses,  and  even  those  invitations  which  he  was 
obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.     And  he  was 
so  j^ous  of  the  leaftt  imagination  that  he  should  ia- 
cline  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  moroaenesi 
to  the  court  and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or 
queen's  favour  towards  him  but  the  deserving  it.   For 
when  the  king  sent  for  him  once  or  twice  to  Qw^ 
with  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ezcelleDC 
comportment  in  those  councils,  which   his  miyesty 
graciously  termed  'doing  him  service,'  his  answcn 
were  more  negligent,  and  less  satisfkurtory,  than  migbc 
be  expected ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  should 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  be  acceptable ;  and  that 
his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded  only 
from  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without  any  sym- 
pathy in  his  affections. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with- 
out some  appetite  of  danger ;  and  therefore,  upon  any 
occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his  penon  ia 
those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  forwardness  of  tbs 
commanders  to  be  most  like  to  be  fisrthest  engaged ; 
and  in  all  such  encounters,  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary cheerfulness,  without  at  all  afiecting  the 
execution  that  usually  attended  them ;  in  whidi  he 
took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prerent  it,  where  it 
was  not  by  resistance  made  necessary;  insomnck 
that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enem^  was  rooted,  he  mu 
like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  hj  inteiposing  to 
save  those  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  and 
against  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away ;  so  that  a  man  migfai 
think  he  came  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  cariosity  to 
see  the  face  of  daneer,  and  chanty  to  orevent  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  be 
acknowledged  he  was  addicted  to  the  profession  of  a 
soldier ;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries 
with  a  resolution  of  procuring  command,  and  to  give 
himself  up  to  it ;  from  which  he  was  diverted  by  the 
complete  inactivity  of  that  summer ;  so  he  returned 
into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  apon  that 
vehement  course  of  study  we  mentioned  before,  till  the 
first  alarm  from  the  north ;  then  again  he  made  ready 
for  the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  ia 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horM^  of  whi^  he  had 
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•  promiie,  he  went  a  Tolunteer  with  the  Earl  of 


Yiom  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  riracitj  grew  clouded,  and  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole  upon  him, 
which  he  had  never  been  used  to ;  jet  beine  one  of 
ihoee  who  belieTed  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
ferences,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  aiictorj  on 
one  side  that  the  other  would  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  any  conditions  from  the  lictor  (which  supposition 
and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  moet 
men,  and  preTented  the  looking  after  many  adran- 
tages  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  oOt  he  re- 
rirted  those  indispositions.  But  after  the  king's  return 
Ikom  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
hooses  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace,  those  indis- 
positions which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
so  exactly  easy  and  affable  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
■ad  countenance  was  always  present  and  racant  to 
his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
santness of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
became  on  a  sudden  less  communicable ;  and  thence 
Tery  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
before  always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and 
expense,  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
now  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  ad- 
drcases  to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe, 
that  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers  to  his 
nature  and  disposition)  who  believed  him  proud  and 
imperious ;  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more 
iiee.  •  ♦ 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  rigorous,  and  exceedingly 
solicitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  might 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
and  nd  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
and  would  passionately  profesK,  '  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  riew  of  the  calamities  and  desolar 
tion  the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.'  This 
made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  '  that  he  was 
so  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;' 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a  man 
that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precise  in 
every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience 
or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  either.  *  * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
fint  rank  of  the  Ix>rd  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
rides  with  musketeers ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with 
%  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
from  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
Toung  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  nis  age, 
havine  so  much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
that  the  eldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  know- 
ledge, and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
more  innocency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 
the  less  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
from  him* 

[Charaeter  of  Charkt  L} 

But  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  cha- 
racter of  his  person,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
wtimahle  loaa  which  the  nation  then  anderwenti  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  havt 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  nation,  than  the  moet  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  ba- 
fore  the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  rirtues ;  be 
was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  aa 
honest  man ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  so  disguiaed  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  tret  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon 
to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  repreeented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  tnen  he  re- 
strained himself  from  pardoning  cither  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruiti 
of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful  reformiUion  of  thoet 
enormities.  He  was  vezy  punctual  and  r^^ular  in  hia 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re- 
creations or  sports,  thou^  never  so  early  in  the  m<nii« 
ing,  before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers ;  so  that  en 
hunting  days,  his  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early 
attenduice.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  waa 
so  severe  an  exactor  of  grarity  and  reverence  in  all 
mention  of  religion,  thai  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  so- 
ever it  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  oo- 
casion,  no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anything  thai 
was  pro&ne  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  ooimtenanoe  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  ootgugal  afiection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  te 
prosecute  those  scandalous  vires,  in  the  eccleriaitical 
<xmrts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  senrice. 

^  His  kingly  rirtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that 
hindered  them  from  shining  in  full  lustre,  and  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  thoush 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers 
fell  very  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  orderly,  no  man  presumine  to  be  seen  in  a 
pla^  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  very  confident 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  whidi  he 
frequently  accu^mcd  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
persuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  veiy  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affUrs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  roueher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  du^. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach- 
ing erils  proceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hotfken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This 
only  restrained  him  f^m  pursume  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  humanly  speuing, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  entire 
obedioice  that  could  have  be«i  wished.    But  no  man 
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ion  of  all  degrees,  who  had  the  heit  opportimi- 
tici  of  concealing  him ;  for  it  mnit  nerer  be  denied, 
that  tome  of  that  religion  had  a  Jtrj  great  ihare  in 
his  mi^estj's  preservation. 

The  day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in  the 
king's  power  to  foi^t  that  he  had  iired  two  days  with 
eating  Terr  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little  sleep ; 
so  that,  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 
some  proviwion  for  both ;  and  he  resolved,  with  the 
adTice  and  assistance  of  his  companion,  to  leare  his 
blessed  txee;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  thej 
walked  throual^  the  wood  into  those  incloeures  which 
were  farthest  Irom  any  highway,  and  making  a  shift 
to  get  orer  hedges  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 
ei|^t  or  nine  miles,  which  were  the  more  grierous  to 
the  king  by  the  weight  of  his  boots  (for  he  could  not 
pat  them  off  when  he  cut  off  his  hair,  for  want  of 
shoes),  beftire  morning  they  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 
the  owner  whereof,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known 
to  Careless.  He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knew  one  of  them,  he  easily  concluded  in  what  condi- 
tion they  both  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 
a  little  bam  full  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 
than  he  had  for  himself.  But  when  they  were  there, 
a&d  had  conferred  with  their  hont  of  the  news  and 
temper  of  the  country,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
would  be  the  greater  if  they  stayed  together;  and, 
therefore,  that  Careless  should  presently  be  gone,  and 
should,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man  to  the 
king,  to  euide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  should  stay  upon 
the  hay-mow.  The  poor  man  had  nothing  for  him  to 
eat,  but  promised  him  good  butter-milk ;  and  so  he 
was  once  more  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weary 
Boerer,  departing  from  him  before  day,  the  poor  man 
of  the  house  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
escaped  from  Worcester.  The  king  slept  rery  well  in 
his  lodging,  till  the  time  that  his  host  brought  him  a 

Eieoe  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-milk,  which 
e  thought  the  best  food  he  ever  had  eaten.  The  poor 
man  spoke  rery  intelligently  to  him  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  best  affected.  He  told 
him,  *  that  he  himself  lived  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
that  what  he  had  brought  him  was  the  fare  he  and 
his  wife  had  ;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
TOur  to  procure  better,  it  might  draw  suspicion  upon 
him,  and  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
body with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  family.  How- 
ever, if  he  would  have  him  get  some  meat,  he  would 
do  it ;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
have  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
was  made  with  it.'  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
reason,  and  would  not  run  the  hazard  for  a  change  of 
diet;  desired  only  the  man  *that  he  might  have  his 
companv  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  could  give  it 
him  f  there  being  the  same  reason  against  the  poor 
man's  discontinuing  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
hit  fare. 

After  he  had  rested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 
upon  this  diet  two  da3rs  and  two  nights,  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  third  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 
above  the  condition  of  his  host,  came  to  the  house, 
sent  from  Careless,  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 
house,  more  out  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 
the  army  was  like  to  march.  It  was  above  twelve 
miles  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 
caation  he  had  done  the  first  night,  not  to  go  in  any 
common  road,  which  his  guide  knew  well  how  to 
aroid.  Here  he  new  dressed  himself,  changing  clothes 
with  his  landlord  ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  have  kept 
his  own  shirt ;  but  he  considered,  that  men  are  not 
sooner  discovered  by  any  mark  in  disguises  than  by 
Vibyingfine  linen  in  ill  clothes ;  and  so  he  paited  with 


his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  ne  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  taken  the  best  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  they  were 
not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  nna,  in  a 
short  time  after,  grew  very  grievous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  be-  ^^ 
ginning  of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  <n  this  guide,  P 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  way,  crossing  over  hedgei 
and  ditches,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passengers.  This  was  so  grievous  a  Tni^w»K^ 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  being  taken  and  suffered  to  rest,  before 
purchasing  his  ssfety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  had, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  which  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  feet,  with  the  thorns  in  getting  over  hedges,  and 
with  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  hazara  soever  he  run.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  promising  that  the  way  should  be 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  farther  to  go ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplexity, 
before  the  mommg  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  of  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  porridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  especially  with  the  butter  and  the 
cheese,  he  thought  himself  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  having  not 
yet  in  his  thought  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  bj 
shifting  from  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  being  now  in  that  Quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  Catnolics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  he  was  led  from  one  to  anotner  of  that 
persuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  observed  that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentle- 
man's house,  though  that  country  was  full  of^them, 
but  only  ^o  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yielded  hnn  rest  with  very  unpleasant  sustenance; 
whether  there  was  more  danger  in  those  better  houses, 
in  r^nrd  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  very  honest  and  discreet  person, 
one  Mr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  attended 
the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  very  great 
assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  he  provided  him  a  horse,  and  more  proper 
habit  than  the  rags  he  wore.  This  man  tola  him, 
'  that  the  Lord  W'llmot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  house  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means  how  thej 
mixht  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did; 
and,  within  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
place.  Wilmot  told  the  king  '  that  he  had  by  very 
good  fortune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man, one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  universU 
and  general  a  good  name,  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king's  service  during 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  with  men  to 
Worcester,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  affeo- 
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tioni  in  the  eountiy,  and  of  all  opinionii,  paid  the  old 
man  a  verj  gnat  respect;  that  he  had  been  rexy 
ciTiUj  treated  Uiere ;  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
uaed  flome  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  waa, 
that  he  might  get  him  to  hi*  hoiue,  where,  he  was 
fuie,  he  could  conceal  him  till  he  might  contrire  a 
full  delirerance.*  He  told  him,  'he  had  withdrawn 
from  that  house,  in  ho|>c  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  majesty  was ;  and  har- 
ing  now  happily  fimnd  him,  advised  him  to  repair  to 
that  house,  which  stoo«l  not  near  any  other.' 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  him,  '  that  he  had  a  fair 
estate,  was  ezceGtiingly  lieloved,  and  the  eldest  justice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  Stafford ;  and  though  he 
was  a  YciT  lealnus  Pn/tcstant,  yet  he  lived  with  so 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
they  would  all  tru!<t  him  as  much  m  they  would  do  any 
of  Uxeir  own  profession  ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  place  of  so  gootl  re}^K)><e  and  oecurity  for  his  ma- 
jesty s  repair  to.'  The  kiiiju:  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surpriiH;  the  ^ntleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  guest  he  received ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  concealed,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 

Jet  been,  knew  or  seeme<i  to  su.^ppct  more  than  that 
e  was  one  of  the  kin;;'8  party  that  fled  from  Wor- 
eester.  The  monk  carried  him  to  a  house  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  returned  very  punctually,  with 
as  much  assurance  of  welcome  as  he  could  with. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  I^ane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommodated  in  such  places  as  in  a  lai^  house 
had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun- 
dered. Here  he  lodged  and  ate  very  well,  and  began 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  safety.  Wilmot  re- 
tumed  under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  kin;;  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving;  every  day  in- 
formation of  the  general  consteniatiun  the  kingdom 
was  in.  out  of  the  apprehension  tliat  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  handu  of  his  enemies,  and  uf  the  great 
dilisence  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  miw  the 
proclamation  that  was  issued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  pmmisetl  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  pcriion  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declared  ai^ainst 
those  who  presumed  to  harbour  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  ho  was  beholden  to  all  tho90 
wdio  were  faithful  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  from  whence  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  savin;;  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  bciit  acouainteil,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  liim  into  France,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  comnmnicated 
with'  those  of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  very  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  sou,  a 
Tenr  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  fearless  courage,  and  an  iiite<:rity  suiK;rior  to  any 
temntation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  veiy 
ffoou  wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  any  part 
In  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  incon- 
Tenience,  in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  faces, 
by  the  discoveiy  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
■ad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  persecutions ;  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh- 
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boon,  and  thow  who  inhabited  near  tlicni,  but,  vpea 
conference  with  their  fricnda,  oonld  cbooae  fit  hooeeib 
at  any  distance,  to  repoee  themaelTee  in  leearitj,  ham 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  trmting 
the  hofpitalitj  of  a  common  inn ;  and  men  were  vecj 
rarely  deceived  in  their  confidence  upon  rach  oee^ 
sions ;  but  the  penons  with  whom  they  were  at  aoj 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  house  of  the  Mine 
affection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  Ttnj  near  kinswoman,  whe 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Nortm,  a  penoa 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who    I 
lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol,  which  was 
at  least  four  or  fire  days'  journey  from  the  place  where 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wished  for 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  all 
that  country  veiy  well,  but  knew  many  penons  also 
to  whom,  in  an  extraordinary  case,  be  durst  nudks 
himself  known.    It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mit 
lAoe  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  bo 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  bdiind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  boots  for 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  father's,  in    I 
his  livery,  should  wait  upon  her.     A  good  house  was 
easily  pitched  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  where 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  sLnd  in  Oat 
equipage  the  king  began  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  his 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  then 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  out  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  not 
seeming  to  l>e  of  it.     In  this  manner  they  came  to 
their  first  night's  lodging;  and  they  need  not  now 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey's  end   about  the 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  Oc* 
tober  far  advanced,  that  the  long  journeys  thej  mads 
could  not  be  de«{)atched  sooner.     Mere  the  ImUl  Wil- 
mot found  thoni,  and  their  journeys  bcin?  then  ad- 
justed, he  was  instructed  where  he  should  be  eieiy 
night ;  i>o  thev  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  jour- 
ney, and  ran.*ly  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  dayi^ 
till  he  had  brought  them  within  less  than  a  day^ 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  house,  and  then  he  gave  hii 
hawk  to  the  Lonl  Wilmot,  who  continued  thejouney 
in  the  satne  exercise. 

There  whm  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  any 
house,  that  the  king  might  be  presently  carried  into 
some  chainlwr.  Mm  Ijaue  declaring  *■  that  he  was  a 
neighbour's  k^mi,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  tide 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  the  soimer  rvoovtr 
from  a  quartan  ngue,  with  which  ho  had  been  miser- 
ablv  afnicted,  an<l  was  not  vet  free.*     And  by  this 
artifice  she  c.ium'iI  a  g<xKl  bed  to  be  still  provided  for 
him,  and  the  K'st  meat  to  be  sent,  whicn  she  often 
carried  herself,  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it.    Then    > 
was  no  resting  in  any  place  till  they  came  to  Mr  Nor- 
ton's, nor  anything  extraordinary  that  happened  in    < 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  every  day    I: 
in  the  way,  who  were  very  ^ell  known  to  the  king;    I 
and  the  day  that  they  went  to  Mr  Norton's,  they    l< 
were  necessarily  to  ride  quite  through  the  city  A    i 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king  had  been  so  well     I 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  eysi    i 
abroad  to  view  the  great  alterations  which  had  been     {| 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from   thence;  and     ■ 
when  he  rode  near  the  plaioe  where  the  great  fort  had    I 
stood,  he  could  not  foroear  putting  his  hone  out  of 
the  wa^,  and  rode  with  his  mutress  behind  him  lonnd 
about  it 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  house  sooner  than  usual, 
and  it  being  on  a  holiday,  th^  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowling-green  that  was  before  the  door ;  and 
the  first  man  the  king  saw  was  a  chiudain  of  his  own, 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  the  honso,  and 
was  sitting  upon  the  rails  to  see  how  the  bowlas 
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plajed.  William,  bj  which  name  the  kins  went, 
walked  with  his  hone  into  the  stable,  until  his  mis- 
traie  coald  proride  for  his  retreat.  Mrs  Lane  was 
reiy  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was  presently  con- 
doeted  to  her  chamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
■he  lamented  the  condition  of  *a  sood  youth  who 
came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  borrowed  of  his 
father  to  ride  before  her,  who  was  very  sick,  being 
newlj  recovered  of  an  ague  ;*  and  desired  her  cousin 
'that  a  chamber  roi(;ht  l>o  provided  for  him,  and  a 
good  fire  made,  for  that  he  would  go  carlj  to  bed,  and 
WM  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.'  A  pretty  little  cham- 
ber  was  presently  made  rcatly,  and  a  fire  prepared, 
and  a  boy  fient  into  the  stable  to  adl  William,  and 
to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  very  ^lad  to  be 
there,  freed  from  so  much  company  as  was  below. 
Mrs  Lane  was  put  to  find  Homo  excuse  for  makuig  a 
visit  at  that  tiiye  of  the  year,  and  *o  many  days'  jour- 
nej  from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  never  been 
before,  though  the  mistresA  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  together,  and  friends  as  well  as  kindred. 
She  pretended  '  that  she  was,  afler  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  another  friend.'  When  it  was 
supper-time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
Mn  Lane  filled  a  little  dish,  and  desired  the  butler 
who  waited  at  the  table  *  to  carry  that  dish  of  porridge 
to  William,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  some 
meat  sent  to  him  presently.'  The  butler  carried  the 
porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  nakpin,  and  spo<m, 
and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
hit  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  *  he  was  glud  to 
see  his  mi^estv.'  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  lecollectcd  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  ask  him  *  what  he  meant  V  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jenny n,  and  made  it 
a{^»ear  that  he  knew  well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke, 
repeating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
forgot.  Whereupon  the  king  conjured  him  *not  to 
■DMk  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
though  he  believed  him  a  very  honest  man.'  The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  the  king  was 
the  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  his  abode 
there. 

Dr  Gorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  fiunily  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Norton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
cheerful  conversatioa,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
concerning  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 
ful, by  sending  up  meat  to  him,  *  how  long  his  ague 
had  been  gone !  and  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  him  V  and  the  like  ;  to  which  she  gave  such  an- 
swers as  occurred.  The  doctor,  from  the  final  preva- 
lence of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declineil  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic.  As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
out  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William.  The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
that  he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
asked  him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
few  words  as  was  possible,  and  expressing  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  his  bed  ;  to  which  the  doctor  left  him, 
and  went  to  Mrs  I^ne,  and  told  her  'that  he  had 
been  with  William,  and  that  he  would  do  well ;'  and 
advised  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
king  saw  him  no  more.  The  next  day,  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot  came  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
Lane,  and  so  conferred  with  William,  who  was  to  con- 
aider  whu  he  was  to  do.  They  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  icft  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
lay  most  convenient  for  them,  and  what  pemon  lived 
neazett  to  it,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might  rely; 


and  the  king  gare  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  persons,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should  return 
again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  ai 
a  house  not  far  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  bv  letters,  the 
king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windhun 
lived  within  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  very  glad ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had  beoi  go- 
vernor of  Dunstar  castle,  where  the  king  had  lod^d 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  surrendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewise  surrendered  that,  upon  fair  cm- 
ditions,  and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  lived  quietly^ 
without  any  suspicion  of  baring  lessened  his  affection 
towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  *  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
him.'  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  the  king  had  taken  his  leave  of  Mrs  Luie,  who 
remained  with  her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  wa^  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  passed,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  disguise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there; 
yet  that  day  made  the  king  more  waxy  of  having  him 
in  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, they  rested  only  one  night,  and  then  the  ling 
went  to  the  colonel  s  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a 
vcskI  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  vessel  that 
was  outward-bound  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  veiy 
honest  man.  With  him  the  colonel  consulted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arrested,  and  transport  them  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  who  the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  who  they  were ;  at  least  thej  con- 
cluded that  it  waa  some  of  Worcester  party.  Lyme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffected  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be^ 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  of  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  vessel 
when  Ellison  asked  him  *  when  he  would  make  an- 
lother  voyage  t'  And  he  answered, '  as  soon  as  he  conld 
ffct  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  othep  asked  '  whether 
he  would  undertake  to  cany  over  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men, and  land  them  in  France,  if  ho  mighty  be  as  well 
paid  for  his  v^age  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  wae 
freighted  by  the  merchants  V  In  copplusion,  he  told 
him  '  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fare.'  The 
luge  recompense  had  that  enSsct,  that  the  man  under- 
took it ;  though  ho  said  *  he  must  make  his  provision 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  suspected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  fteiehted,  afler  he- 
was  so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  being 
advertised  of'^this,  came,  together  with  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captain's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  rid  to  a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bariL  met  them ;  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  being 
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•atiified  with  the  diiooune  of  the  man,  and  his  wari- 
neH  in  foreseeing  ■uspirioni  which  would  arise,  it  was 
niolTed  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion  of  the  tides  was  agmd  upon,  the  man  should 
diaw  out  his  ressel  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
■hould  oome  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach 
when  the  wau;r  wad  gone,  which  would  take  it  off 
agun  about  break  of  day  the  neit  morning.  There 
was  ftxj  near  that  point,  even  in  the  view  of  it,  a 
nnall  inn,  kept  by  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
which  the  caralifnt  of  the  country  oflen  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men were  to  come  iu  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  themdolres  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  frood  canic^t  given  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel  returned  to  the 
colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to  lf>ok  that  the 
master  sliould  provide,  and,  if  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  c<iloncl  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intt-ndc-d  the  king  should  be  the 
day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

The  king  be^g  satisfieil  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  of  which 
he  received  aj«t«urnnce  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  hud  honcntly  put  hi.s  proviniuns  on 
board,  and  had  hi.4  company  ready,  wliirh  were  but 
four  men,  and  th.it  the  vc*>sel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  inn  :  and  the  captain  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ing still  at  the  house  wliere  they  had  Io<iged  the  night 
beiore,  till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  appeared  any  light,  \\'ilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  which  there  was  no  appearance.  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view. 
They  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  as  nmch  amazed  ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  senant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
suspected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
stay  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  their  horses 
again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  left  the 
colonel,  who,  they  knew,  resolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  his 
departure;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
▼essel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  the  tide  being  come 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  s<»me  linen  and  other  things,  which  he  used 
to  carry  with  him  to  sea.  His  wife  had  observed  that 
he  had  been  for  some  days  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  he  Kiui  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  go  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her  *  that  he  vras  promised  freight  speedily,  and  there- 
fore he  would  make  all  things  ready.'  ^^he  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  saw  her  husband  take  all  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
So  to  sea,  and  it  being  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  *  he  muxt  go,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to 
that  nighty  for  which  he  should  be  well  paid.'  His 


wife  told  him  '  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  somewhat 
that  would  undo  him,  and  she  was  resoWed  he  shoald 
not  go  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  shoald  penist  ia 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  and  cany  him  be- 
fore the  mayor  to  be  examined,  that  the  truth  might 
be  found  out.'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  hj  ths 
passion  and  Tiolence  of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  her,  that  there  might  be  no  fazther  noiae^  and  ss 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealooj 
hastened  him  from  that  inn.  It  was  the  solemn  fiufe- 
day,  which  was  observed  in  those  times  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  those  who 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that 
village  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  wearer,  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preach,  and  utter  all  the  ril- 
lany  imaginable  a^inst  the  old  order  of  goTeramcot: 
and  he  was  then  m  the  chapel  preaching  to  his  eoD- 
gregation  when  the  king  went  from  thence,  and  tell- 
ing the  people  *  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  s<mw- 
where  in  that  country,  and  that  they  would  merit 
from  God  Almighty  if  they  could  find  him  out.'  Ths 
passengers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  that  night, 
had,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  riiit 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.  The  smith,  when 
he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  according  to  ths 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  ue  other 
two  hones,  to  find  more  work.  When  he  had  observed 
them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  house  *  that  one  of  those 
horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sure  that 
his  four  shoes  had  bet* n  made  in  four  several  counties  ^ 
which,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  no, 
was  very  true.  The  smith  going  to  the  sermon,  told 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it  cams 
to  the  ears  of  the  preacher  when  his  sermon  was  done. 
Immediately  he  sent  fur  an  officer,  and  searched  tbs 
inn,  and  inquired  for  those  hones;  and  being  in* 
formed  that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  horws  to  be 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquirr  after  ths 
two  men  who  rid  those  horses,  and  positirely  declared 
'  that  one  of  thent  was  Charles  Stuart.' 

When  thev  came  again  to  the  colonel,  they  presently 
concluded  that  they  were  to  make  no  longer  stay  in 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  find  a  ship 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  farther  delay,  they 
rode  back  to  the  colonel's  house,  where  thtj  arrivud 
in  the  night.  Then  they  resolved  to  make  their  next 
attein)tt  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  where  Colonel 
Windham  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  throufh 
all  Wiltshire  before  they  came  thither,  which  woidd 
require  many  days*  journey ;  and  they  were  fiitt  to 
consider  what  honest  houses  there  were  in  or  near  tbs 
way,  where  they  might  securely  repose ;  and  it  was 
thought  very  dangerous  for  the  king  to  ride  throng 
any  great  town,  as  Salisbury  or  Winchester,  which 
might  probably  lie  in  their  way. 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salishuiy,  a  Ttiy 
honest  gentleman,  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  ver)-  good  family,  which  had  always  beca 
very  loyal,  aud  he  had  served  the  king  during  the  war. 
The  king  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  aud  so  sent  ths 
Lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  send 
to  Mr  Philips  to  come  to  him ;  and  when  he  had 
spoken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  should  come  to  ths 
king,  and  NVilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  place  as  thcj 
two  should  agree.  Mr  Philips  accordingly  came 
to  the  colonel's  house,  which  he  could  do  without 
suspicion,  they  being  nearly  allied.  The  ways  wcit 
very  full  of  soldiers,  which  were  sent  now  from  the 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  regiments  of  hons  j 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  of  which  division 
Desborough  was  commander-in-chief.  These  marches 
were  like  to  last  for  many  da}'s,  and  it  would  not  be 
fit  for  the  king  to  stay  so  long  in  that  place.  There- 
upon he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  woman 
behind  him,  a  kinswoman  of  Colonel  Wi~  ^*^        ~*^  — 
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hg  aurried  in  that  maiiDer  to  a  place  not  far  from 
Salisbuij,  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him. 
In  this  journey  he  passed  through  the  middle  of  a 
regiment  of  horse,  and,  presently  after,  met  Des- 
iMWOugh  walking  down  a  hill  vrith  three  or  four  men 
with  him,  who  had  lodged  in  Salisbury  the  night  be- 
fore, all  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

Tlie  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Sali.Hbury,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilroot  and  Philips  then  leaving  him  to  go  to  the 
fe^ooast  to  find  a  vessel,  the  doctor  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  miles  from  Sblis- 
bnry,  belonging  then  to  Serjeant  Hyde,  who  was  after- 
waids  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  then  in 
the  possenion  of  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother — a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighbours,  and  from  any 
highway — where  coming  in  late  in  the  evening,  he 
sapped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  the  house,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  he 
had  continued  his  journey ;  and  the  widow,  being 
trasted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser- 
▼ants  out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
ceived him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinquents,  the  seat 
always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Here  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others 
who  daily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days ;  the  widow 
henelf  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary,  and  brin<nng  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  from  the  I^rd  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 
A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  notice  thereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 
the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonchennre,  upon  the  plains, 
three  miles  from  Ilealo,  whither  the  widow  took  care 
to  direct  him  ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him 
to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.  He, 
the  next  day,  delivered  him  to  the  Lord  Wilmot,  who 
went  with  him  to  a  houhe  in  Sussex  recommended  by 
Colonel  Ounter,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 
jerved  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 
had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstoue,  a 
■mall  fisher  town,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 
by  Qod*s  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

{^Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,^ 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  qvos  rituptrare  ne  intmiri 
gmdem  posnmt,  nUi  ut  simiU  laiidcnt;  whom  his  very 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
derstanding in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  ;  who,  from  a 
private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  oontradictoTy  tempers,  hu- 
mours, and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that  coniri- 
buted  to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction  ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
Mimm  eum^  qwn  nemo  auderet  bonus  ;  perfecisfe,  qutE  a 
mUlo,  fiM*  fortimmoj  perfitri  potseni^l*  he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.*]  Without  doubt, 
no  man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
thing, or  brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
wickedly,  more  m  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion 
•ad  moral  honesty.    Yet  wickedneit  as  great  as  his 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circnm- 
spection  and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  reMH 
lution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  aa  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

A^er  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  Irr 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  witn 
very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commn- 
nicated  any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abeo- 
lutely  necessanr.  What  he  once  resolved,  in  whidi 
he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  wiU- 
ing  to  yield  it.  *  • 

Thus  ho  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  hie 
commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all 
other  matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  hie 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  mux  this  kind  of  mdignation  and 
haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protec- 
tion, he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bountT. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him, 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and 
govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  inderoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was 
out  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cur- 
rent at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded  that 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.  *        * 

To  conclude  his  character :  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  MachiavePs  method ; 
which  preH(;ribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessaiy,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  ofiScers  it  was  more  than 
once  proposed,  *  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,'  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  against  which  damnation  is  denounced, 
and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some 
men  in  all  ages  to  be  celebrated  ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  wicked  man. 

BUL8TRODE  WHITELOCKE. 

BcuTRODB  Whitelocke  (1 605- 1 676),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  Memorials  of  Engiish  Affairs  hvm 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charies  L  to  the 
Restoration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  thoee  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  like  Selden  and  other  mode- 
rate anti-royalists,  he  waa  avene  to  a  cItU  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hampden  during 
the  protecation  of  that  celebrated  patriot  for  reftiaing 
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•  ini. 


lapptioi 


klDf  at  Oiftrd,  b«  •dTocatcd  pacific 

■—* ' "-itrary  power  both  in  church 

n  the  WeatmiDater  uKmbli 


ij  to  mr^Atmrj  power 

jefbKd,  in  the  WMtminiter  UKmbly 

fer  KttUng  the  fonn  of  church  goTcniincnt,  to  U' 


■Bditate.  be  refund,  ii 


nH  the  umnted  dltioe  right  uf  prtibvtcry. 
CniiaveD  be  held  KTeral  liith  appoint  mGnti  i  and 
dniing  the  goTonmentof  the  }^ot«ctor'>iun  Richard, 
acted  BioDCirf' the  kecpen  of  the  great  icaL  At  the 
Bertontlon,  he  letircd  to  hii  eitate  in  Wiltihtre. 
which  continued  to  be  hii  princigiU  midence  till  hi> 
death  in  I6TG.  Whitelocke's  '  MLmoriali'  not  har- 
lOfbecn  intenled  for  publicatiun,  are  almoat  whoUjr 
VTltten  in  thcformof  adiary,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
Mher  ai  a  coUection  of  hiatorical  material*  than  h 
luitorj  itwlT.  In  a  poithumnuj  volume  of  Eucift, 
EedaiaMtiail  and  Civil,  he  •truDgly  adTOCatef  idi- 
fiona  toleration. 


OnABRT  BcKitRr  wai  the  kid  of  a  Scottiib  ad- 
vocate vt  Tepututiun,  and  nvjihvw  to  JuhniUn  ol 


Wanitton,  one  of  the  [irinripal  popular  Iradan 
of  the  dTil  war  in  Sinitlnnit.  lie  wii*  boin  at 
Edlnbui^h  in  1G43,  and  afhT  cntcrintt  lifu  an  a 
dergyman  of  hii  natiTB  cliurch,  and  iuijiling  for 
iome  ycmn  the  divinity  pnifiMiiirahip  at  GLugow, 
he  remoTed  to  a  bentflte  in  I,iimb)n.  where,  partly 
br  hia  talcnti,  and  partlj'  thnmgh  fiirwinl  ani  uffl- 
oon*  habit*,  he  rendered  liimu'lf  tlie  L-on(id:int  of 
manr  high  pditical  pcnouii.  In  Ifi79  he  greatly 
Incraaicd  hia  reputation  by  puhlinhiiiK  the  lint 
Tolume  of  a  Iliiiory  rf  llic  Itrfarnialiim  in  Enjlaiid, 
The  appearance  of  thid  irr)rl[  at  tlie  time  when  the 
Fopiah  lint  waa  onKnging  puldirr  atlenti<in,  pro- 
euird  til  the  author  the  thaiik.i  of  bnlh  hnuaea  of 
pariiamenl,  with  a  request  tiiat  lie  would  complete 
the  hiatory.  This  he  did  by  iniblisliinc  two  addi- 
tional Tiilumc*  In  IGBI  and  1T14 ;  and  the  work  ia 


Charlci  II.  towanla  the  concluainn  of  his  reij^  wai 
highly  oCTcnaiTe  to  Bumct.  who  fiirmed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  oppiisition  party,  anri  even  wrote 
a  letter  tu  the  king,  fiet-ly  eenauring  both  hia  public 
act*  and  priratc  Ticei.  Buth  in  thia  and  the  auc- 
Gccdiiig  reifrn,  hia  opinion*  brought  lilni  into  dia- 
plcaiuro  with  the  court.  Having,  thetelbre,  tetired  to 


the  ifitfinrat.  he  Vf^r^  aerneemhic  in  Hollaiid  to 
the  nince  of  Orange,  accompanied  the  expcditiaa 
which  bronght  about  the  RcTolntioo,  and  waa  ■•• 
warded  with  the  biihopric  of  Salubni?.  Both  at  a 
prelate  and  a  literary  man,  he  ipeiit  the  lemaindtf 
(tf  hia  life  with  naefulneia  and  actlTily,  till  iti  lo^ 


17  IS. 


t  left  ii 


celebrated  Hittaiy  of  Jfjr  Ouni  TimtM,  giring  an  oat- 
line  uf  the  eventi  of  the  civil  war  and  commaa- 
wealth,  and  a  full  nanatian  cf  what  took  place  (hn 
tlte  Restoration  to  the  year  171S,  during  which 
period  the  author  adranced  iWnn  hia  aeTenteenth  to 
his  seTentieth  year.  Aa  he  had,  under  Tarion*  dt- 
cnmstances,  personally  known  the  coaipicDow  dw- 
ractera  of  a  whole  century,  and  penebmled  llMet  «f 
the  aUte  aecieta  of  a  period  neariy  aa  looft,  he  hii 
been  aUe  tn  exhibit  all  then  in  his  work  with  a 
iUicily  not  infi:rior  to  Clarendon'a,  though  allowance 
ii  alio  required  to  be  made  in  his  cmae  lor  polidcal 

rjudicei.  Foreaedng  that  the  freedom  with  which 
ddirered  hiaopinionaconcemingmenof  allraoki 
and  parties  would  gire  offence  in  many  quartos 
Bishop  Bumet  ordered.  In  his  will,  that  his  hiataiy 
should  not  be  published  till  aii  yean  after  hia  death; 
so  thst  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1 7S3.*  Its 
publication,  as  might  have  been  expected,  waa  a 
aignal  for  the  commencement  of  nnmeroui  attadn 
on  the  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  rerscityaad 
fkimca*  were  loudly  impeached.  It  fell  ander  the 
lash  <k  the  Tory  wlta — Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbnthnot; 
by  the  List  of  whom  it  waa  ridiculed  in  a  humot 
prodnrtion.  entitled  Mrmoir,  of  P.  P„  Cbrk  of 


hia  intrepid  cxposnre  of  injostice  and 
whnt  rank  soever  he  found  it  to  cxiit.  and  tbc  lire- 
iincM  and  gcnpral  accuracy  with  which  the  CTenU 
and  charoctcra  of  his  age  are  described,  are  far  mote 
than  iulflcicnt  to  counterbalance  his  gamilona  Tanily 
and  aelf-iniportiuice,  and  a  singular  tendency  to  view 
pcraons  and  ficcurrencea  with  the  spirit  and  creda- 
lity  of  a  partisan.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  sup- 
poae  that  ho  willingly  diatorts  the  tnith ;  thoujgi, 
in  hia  prefui;,  he  makca  the  fotlowing  admiisiott  that 
anmc  things  may  have  been  oTiT-oohmred.  ^  I  find 
thnt  the  long  eupcricnre  I  have  had  of  the  basenea, 
the  malice,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  has  in- 
clined me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  the  worrt 
botbufmun  and  parties;  and,  indeed,  the  peeriih- 
neaa,  the  ill- nature,  and  the  ambition  of  many  drrgy* 
men,  bos  aliarpcncd  niy  spirita  too  much  against 
tliem :  so  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  say  IM 
the«e  litadi  with  some  graina  of  aJlowance,  thoughl 
hare  watched  over  myself  and  my  pen  so  carefnilr. 
that  I  bote  tlit-rt  is  no  great  ocuuion  for  Uul 
apulogy.  I  have  written,'  says  he. '  with  a  daign  U 
make  both  myself  and  mv  readera  wiser  and  betttf, 
and  to  Iny  open  tlie  ROod  and  bad  of  all  aides  add 
pardeii  aa  clearly  and  impBrtially  ss  I  myself  nnder* 
atooil  it ;  concealing  nothing  that  I  tliDnpht  fit  to  b« 
kiHiwn,  and  repreMating  things  in  their  natunl 
colours,  witliout  art  or  disguise,  without  any  regard 
to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  interesto :  br  I 
do  solemnly  say  this  to  the  world,  and  make  Biy 
humble  *appeal  upon  it  to  ths  great  God  di  troth. 
that  I  tetl  the  truth  on  all  occasional  as  lUlly  anl 
fredy  as  upon  my  best  inquiry  I  liave  been  ^4e  to 
find  it  ouL  Where  things  appear  doubtfiil,  I  ddlvit 
them  with  the  aame  uncertainty  to  the  world.'  Dr 
King  of  Oiford  saya  In  his  '  Anecdotea  of  Hia  Owb 
Times,' '  I  knew  Bnmet,  bishop  of  Saliabnry  \  be  wai 

«,  task  UwUtaV 


a  furiuut  pftrty-man,  and  easily  impoaed  on  by  any 
lying  ■pirit  of  hia  own  faction ;  bat  he  was  a  better 
pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
bishops'  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  family 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I 
rightly  remember),  yet  he  left  them  nothing  more 
than  their  mother^s  fortune.  He  always  declared, 
that  he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  if  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out 
of  the  revenue  of  his  bishopric** 

The  principal  works  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  arc  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
ofHamiltm  (1676) ;  An  Account  of  the  Lift  and  Death 
!f  the  Earl  of  Rochester  ( 1 680),  whom  he  attended  on 
his  penitent  death-bed;  TTte  Lives  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  Bishop  Bedell  (1682  and  1685)  ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More's  *  Utopia ;'  f  and  various 
theological  treatises,  among  which  is  an  Exposition 
^the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  ofEnpland. 
His  style,  tnough  too  unpolished  to  place  him  m  the 
foremost  rank  of  historical  writers,  is  spirited  and 
vigorous ;  while  his  works  afford  sufficient  evidence 
that  to  various  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added 
great  acuteness  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cha- 
racter. As  he  composed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  avoided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  pages 
are  much  more  readable  than  those  of  Clarendon. 

IDeath  and  Character  of  Edward  T/.] 
[From  the  *  Hlstoiy  of  the  Refonnation.*] 

In  the  be^nninf  of  Jaouaxy  this  vear  [1553],  he 
was  seised  with  a  deep  cough,  and  all  medicineM  that 
were  used  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it.  He  was 
so  ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  fo  to  Wcstm Luster,  but  ordered  their  first  meeting 
and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of 
his  sickness.  Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and 
took  occasion  to  run  out  much  on  works  of  charity, 
and  the  obligation  that  lav  on  men  of  high  condition 
to  be  eminent  in  good  works.  This  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick  ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  sermon,  he 
sent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded 
him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  covered,  he  resumed 
most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  desired 
him,  as  he  had  already  given  him  the  exhortation  in 
general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  parti- 
cular. The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in 
so  young  a  prince,]^  burst  forth  in  tears,  expressing 
how  much  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such  inchnations 
in  him  ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on 
it,  and  craved  leare  to  consult  with  the  lord-mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  spee<lily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
lieved.    They  considered  there  were  three  sorts  of 

•  King's  *  Anecdotes,'  p.  18S.  Sir  James  Msckintnah  (Edin- 
tarsh  Rerfew,  roL  zxxvl.  p.  15)  chsraoterlMS  Dnmet  as  *  a 
■ssknu  and  avowed  partisan,  but  an  honest  writer,  whose 
aeeoont  of  facts  is  seldom  substantially  erroneous,  though  it  be 
eltsB  inaccurate  in  points  of  form  and  detalL'  Dr  Johnson's 
opinion  is  thus  recorded  by  Boswell  '.—*  Burnet's  History  of  Ilis 
Own  Times  b  yery  entcrtaininjr :  the  style,  indeed.  Is  mere 
oUt-ehat.  I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally  lied ;  but 
be  was  so  much  prejudiced,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  And  out  the 
tmih.  He  was  like  a  man  who  molves  to  regulate  hb  time  by 
Aoertain  watch,  but  will  not  inquire  whether  the  watch  b 
x^t  or  not'  Horace  Walpole  says—*  Burnet's  style  and  manner 
an  very  interesting ;  it  seems  as  if  ho  had  Just  come  from  the 
Ungli  eloeet,  or  fhxn  the  apartments  of  the  men  whom  he 
d«eribes,  and  was  telling  hb  reader,  in  plain  honest  terms, 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.' 

t  An  extraet  trom  thb  will  be  ftmad  at  p^  60  of  the  pnsent 
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poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natural  infirmity  or  folly, 
as  impotent  persons,  and  madmen  or  idiots ;  sudi  aa 
were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  by  their  idleness,  did  cast  themselves  into 
poverty.  So  the  king  ordered  the  Oreyfiiars'  diurch, 
near  Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to 
be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St  Bartholomew's,  near  Smith- 
field,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of 
Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  sudh 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  grant  for  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwuk, 
which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which 
was  not  done  before  the  5th  of  June  this  vear,  he 
thanked  Ood  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had 
finished  that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of 
those  houses,  which,  by  many  great  additions  since 
that  time,  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in 
Europe. 

He  expressed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness, 
great  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  seemed  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  only,  the  consideration 
of  religion  and  the  church  touched  him  much ;  and 
upon  that  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life. 
*      *      His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated ; 
so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
Upon  which  a  confident  woman  came,  and  undertook 
his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.   This  was 
done,  and  the  physicians  were  put  from  him,  upon 
this  pretence,  that,  they  having  no  hopes  of  his  reoo- 
veiy,  in  a  desperate  case  desperate  remedies  were  to 
be  applied.    This  was  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland's advice  in  particular;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king 
grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  after  he  came  under 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was 
put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for, 
and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they  had  small 
hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.    Death  thui 
hastening  on  him,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  done  but  half  his  work,  except  he  had  got  the 
king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
keep  him  companv  in  his  sickness.    But  as  ther  were 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body 
were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death  approaching ;  and 
so  he  cnmpo^  himself  to  die  in  a  most  devout  man- 
ner.   Ilis  whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  eja- 
culations.   The  last  that  he  was  heard  to  use  was  in 
these  words:  *Ix)rdGod,delivermeoutofthismisenbte 
and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  how- 
beit,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  I  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 
were  for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sMe^ 
send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly  serve  thee. 
Oh  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  in« 
heritance.     Oh  Lord  God,  save  thy  chosen  people  of 
England ;  oh  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from  pa- 
pistrv,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  hiJ 
sake.'    Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  wero  so  near,  and  had  heard  him  ;  but,  with 
a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  God.    And  soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming 
upon  him,  he  said  to  Sir  Henrv  Sidnev,  who  was  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  *  I  am  taint ;  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  breathed  out 
his  innocent  soul. 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable 
voung  prince.  He  was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
He  was  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
liberal  tciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of  his  kin^ 
dom.  He  kept  a  book,  in  "which  he  writ  the  chane- 
ters  that  were  given  him  of  all  the  chief  men  of  tht 
nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants,  and  JustioM 
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of  the  peace  orer  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  waj  of  living,  and  their  leal  for  religion.  He 
had  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  ezchanse 
and  value  of  money ;  so  that  he  understood  it  well, 
as  appears  by  bin  journal.  He  also  understood  forti- 
fication, and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  har- 
bours and  ports,  l^tb  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  and  Scotland  ;  and  how  much  water  they  had, 
and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  l!e  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  afiairs ;  so  that 
he  talked  with  the  ambMsadors  about  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  Uiat  was  possible ;  which  appean  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension ;  and,  wing  mistrustful  of  his 
memory,  used  to  take  notes  of  inmost  everything  he 
heard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  understand  them;  and 
afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  jounial.  He  had  a 
•opy  brouffht  him  of  everything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  that 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of 
his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  virtues  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  eitraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was 
tender  and  compatisiunate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that 
he  was  much  against  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  ho  per- 
suaded him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
he  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressed  great  tenderness  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  his  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  Khown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  t>oor  pcntons ;  and 
gave  Dr  Cox  special  charge  to  see  that  their  petitions 
were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  wax  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  and  therefore,  as  appears 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
to  keep  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  be  the  chief  nerve 
of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  things,  a  great  re^rard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he  heard  in  sermons, 
which  more  espe<rially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
his  measures  of  all  men  by  their  zeal  in  that  matter. 
*  *  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  these  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  by  God  for  most 
extraordinary  ends  ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had 
provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  such 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  swcet-uatured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  ;  bv  which 
he  came  to  be  most  universally  belovf^i ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

[Charaeter  of  Letghton^  Bishop  of  DumHane — Ilii 

Jkath,] 

[From  the  *  History  of  Hy  Own  Times.'] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Leighton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  time  writ  *Zion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelates,'  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star- 
Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
lent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  brod  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with 
A  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  nuwter  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theo- 


logical Icaming,  diiefly  in  the  study  of  the  fluipiiuMi 
But  thai  which  excelled  all  the  rest  waa,  hm  wm  po^ 
scsscd  with  the  hi^iest  and  nobleat  aenw  of  dtnM 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.     He  had  no  i^ 
gard  to  his  perB<m,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  bj  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fait.   Ha 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  reputation.    Ha 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  pcenbk^ 
and  to  desire  that  all  other  pemons  should  think  as 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.     He  bore  all  soiti 
of  ill  unge  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took  ploi- 
sure  in  it.    He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  aad 
in  a  course  of  twenty-two  yean*  intimate  conversatioii 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  passioa 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.    He  brought  himsdf 
into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  hia 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.    And  he  kept  Jitm— If 
in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  lemem- 
bcr  that  ever  1  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.    Theie 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  ova 
mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  reflee- 
tious.    He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpetual  meditation. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  sad 
ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  tem- 
per that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  Hort.   He  was 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  othen,  or  cf 
imposing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible ;  so  that 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  othcia 
He  said  there  was  a  diversity  of  tempers,  and  ererymaa 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  besfi 
manner  he  could.    His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of 
the  way,  and  surprising,  yet  just  and  genuine.  And  he 
had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  tRasore 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  1  have  ever  known 
any  man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptesi 
manner  possible.     He  had  been  bred  up   with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
church  of  P^gland.    From  Scotland,  his  father  scot 
him  to  travel.     He  spent  some  years  in  Fiance,  and 
spoke  that  language  like  one  bom  there.     He  camt 
silerwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Presby- 
terian ordination  ;  but  he  quickly  broke  thioogh  ths 
prejudices  of  his  education.     His  preaching  had  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it    Ths 
grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was  such,  that 
few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible  emotion :  I  am 
sure  I  never  did.    His  style  was  rather  too  fine;  but 
there  was  a  majesty  and  Ixsauty  in  it  that  left  so  deep 
an  impression,  that  1  cannot  yet  foigct  the  sermons  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.     And  yet  with 
thin  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  oidinaiy  a 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  all  others.  And  when  he  iras  a  bishop,  hechost 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  never  fife 
notice  beforehand  :  he  had,  indetd,  a  very  low  yoies^ 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.     •    • 

Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  London],  1  wasamaaed 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fresh  and 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with 
him.  His  hair  was  still  black,  and  idl  his  motions 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  of  thooght, 
and  strength  of  memoir,  but,  alx>vc  all,  the  same  heat 
and  life  of  devotion,  that  1  had  ever  seen  in  him. 
When  1  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  tint  seeing  him 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  veij  near  hii 
end  for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  joumcr  both  weit 
now  almost  done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  taken  with 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  ipssch 
and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.  And  he  flflntinawl 
panting  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  died  withovl 
pangs  or  convulsions.    I  was  by  him  all  the  vUli^ 
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TkoM  I  lott  him  who  had  been  for  00  many  yeen  the 
dkief  guide  of  my  whole  life.  He  luul  lirtd  ten  Teftn 
in  SoMex,  in  great  priTacj,  diriding  hia  time  wnolly 
between  rtudj  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good ; 
lor  in  the  |>ansh  where  he  liTed,  and  in  the  parishes 
round  about,  he  was  alwajs  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  reading  prajers.  He  distributed  all  he  hM 
in  diarities,  choosiug  rather  to  have  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  than  his  own ;  for  I  was  Ms 
almoner  in  Loudon.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
libraiy  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  dioceae  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  there,  that  country  being  ill  provided  with 
books.  Ho  lamented  oft  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he 
obeerred  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matters  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  retained 
ftill  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
hATe  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the 
abort  time  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duko  bad  been  pos- 
•eesed  with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
Bat  that  fell  with  that  duke*s  credit.  He  was  in  his 
lait  years  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  popeiy 
than  I  had  imagined  a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
laneness  in  point  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He 
■poae  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
tue  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
advances  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popeir. 
He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  so  recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  veiy  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneasy 
at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was 
truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
we  looked  like  a  fair  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
tnat  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  wore  to  choose 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn  ;  it  looking  like 
ft  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weaiy  of  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion in  it.  He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness 
and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dving 
man ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
len  disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
cireumstanoe  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Scot- 
land, he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay 
him.  So  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  was 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his 
affiurs  there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could 
•xpect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  So  that  his  provision  and 
Joonej  fiuled  both  at  once. 

[CKarader  of  Charla  ILI 

[From  the  same.] 

TkoM  lived  and  died  King  Charles  IL  He  was  the 
gnatett  instance  in  histoiy  of  the  various  revolutiona 
of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  was  bred 
vp  the  fiitt  twelve  veaia  of  hia  life  with  the  aplendoar 
ttaibMMMtheheirofaoivaaiaaEiowii.    AftvtlHi^ 


he  passed  through  eighteen  yeara  of  great  inequalt- 
tiea ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  hia  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only 
receive  him,  thouj^  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  thouj^  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
much  indifferoioe.  And  then  he  showed  more  care 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  ao  much  al 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  house* 
hold  sports,  in  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  hiMi  been  obliged 
to  so  many  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  that  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ou^ht  never  to  a^ 
member  past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  chaige  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  thai 
had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad  at  Paria^ 
Colen,!  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  heart.  He  pursued  all  his  diversions  and  irrq;;ular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serena 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
could  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  monev  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  mifhi 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him.  Dunng 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea* 
sures,  that  he  became  incapable  of  application.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  affairs  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  say  to  eveir  peraoo. 
and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  wooUE 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  reiy 
easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  peraona 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  m  thai 
few  men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearance! 
of  sincerity  better  than  he  could ;  under  which  ao 
much  artince  waa  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  ho 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistruatfiil 
of  him.  He  had  great  yicea,  but  acarce  any  virtuei 
to  correct  them.  He  had  in  him  aome  vioea  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  onei. 
He  was,  durins  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hated 
business,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any 
oonstnint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abeo- 
lute,  and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  lawL 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  ao  great  a  deaign  required.  Ho 
had  an  appearance  of  gentlenesa  in  hia  outward  do- 
portment ;  but  he  aeemed  to  have  no  bowela  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  hia  lifb 
he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  Crimea^ 
even  blood  itself^  yet  he  never  forgave  anything  thai 
was  done  against  himself^  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  dono 
rather  upon  maxima  of  atate  than  inolinationi  of 
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mercj.  He  delivered  hiiMelf  up  to  a  most  enormous 
eoune  of  vice,  without  aiiy  lort  of  reatraint,  even  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
■tudied  cztrava^uccs  that  waj  seemed,  to  the  very 
last,  to  be  much  delij^hted  in  and  pursued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  bj  a  softness  in  his  whole  way  of  convcr!>ation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  apiK.>ared  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raiw  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
eorrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality  ;  in  which 
he  proved  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  had 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  loved  to  talk  over  all 
the  stories  of  his  life  to  evcr^'  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carr>'ing  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  over  these  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  but 
•o  often  and  so  copiously,  that  all  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  often  began  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  above  four  or 
^r9  persons  left  about  him,  which  drew  a  i«everc  jest 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  Ho  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  have  so  good  a  memory  an  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  circum- 
•tauce,  and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  jtenions  the  very  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  strangers,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often -repeated  stories,  and  went  away  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  unconnnon  condescension  in  a  king. 

His  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  have  given  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
Lis  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  resiHxrt  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  love  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of  favourites, 
and  trusting  them  entirely ;  arid  his  pulling  them 
down,  and  hating  them  excessively  ;  his  art  of  cover- 
ing deep  designs,  particularly  of  revenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  observe  the  resem- 
blance of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  Rut,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Borg- 
hese  and  Signior  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like  a 
Statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  have  balanced 
the  surviving  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affairs  to  preserve  the  succession  to 
him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
terrible  calamities  of  the  plague  and  fire  of  I^ondon, 
with  that  loss  and  reproach  which  he  suffered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  government.  His  throwing  the 
public  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
Doth  unjust  and  ungrateful.  And  when  his  people 
had  brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
France,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first ;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
Hfliet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  declara- 
tion for  toleration,  whieh  wae  a  step  for  the  introNoLuo- 


tion  of  popery,  make  anch  a  chain  of  black  aetio■^ 
flowing  from  blacker  deeigna,  that  it  amaxed  thoti 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  what  impndat 
strains  of  flattery  addresaea  were  penned  during  hii 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  death.  His  oob- 
tributing  so  much  to  the  raising  the  greatnasi  of 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  covU 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  sense. 
Ruvigny  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  the 
French  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naval 
force  might  bo  sent  him  ;  and  he  said  he  seemed  to 
study  them  with  concern  and  acal.  He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  oo^ 
rected,  as  if  he  had  been  a  viceroy  to  France,  lathcr 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  have  watched  over  aad 
prevented  the  progress  they  made,  aa  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  hii 
people.  They  that  judged  the  most  favouiably  of 
this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Duid, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  great  a  fleet  aa  Fnoet 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  might  be  able  to  deoeray 
them.  Rut  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it; 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceive  his  subjinrts  by  his  own  strength  and  na^ 
nagement,  he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great- 
ness of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistanee  he 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  aceoid- 
ing  to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fallen  fitn 
Lord  Clifford,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend- 
eiure,  it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  genema 
king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  hia  own  insolent  sab* 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  wcU 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  wu 
professing  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  oxprewing 
both  zeal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  reooa- 
cile<l  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  thus  mocking  God,  and 
deceiving  the  world  with  ao  gross  a  prevarication. 
And  liis  not  having  the  honesty  or  couraire  to  own  it 
at  the  lust ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  re- 
morse for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  for 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  queen  and  hi*  te^ 
vants  ;  and  his  recommending  only  his  mistresses  and 
their  children  to  his  brother's  care,  would  have  been 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  well 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parte  of  his. 

[The  Czar  Peter  in  England  la  1698.] 


[From  the  sauML] 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year,  the 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  1  will 
now  enlarge.  He  came  this  winter  ovttr  to  Englaod, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  us.  I  waited  often 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  te 
offer  him  such  informations  of  our  religion  and  eon- 
stitution  as  he  was  willing  to  receive.  I  had  good  in- 
terpreters, so  I  had  much  free  discourae  with  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  raises  hia  natural  hMt 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  himself 
with  great  application ;  he  ia  subject  to  convulsive 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  hia  head  aeema  to  bt 
affected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  mi^t  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ;  a  want 
of  judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear 
in  him  too  often  and  too  evidently  ;  he  is  mechani- 
cally turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to 
be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  hii 
chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  atayed  here ;  he 
wrought  much  with  hia  own  handa,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ahipa.  He  told  at 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  aad  with  it  It 
attack  &e  Turi^iah  tmpin  ;  bat  ha  did  not  aaam  o^ 
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able  of  conducting  so  gnat  a  design,  though  his  con- 
duct in  his  wan  since  this  has  discoTered  a  K^i^ter 
cenioi  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
desirous  to  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
•eem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Moscotj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
hit  people  bjr  sending  some  of  them  to  trarel  in  other 
countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  lire 
amonff  them.  He  seemed  apprehensive  still  of  his 
liflter^  intrigues.  There  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
•ion  and  seyerity  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
undentands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  all  in- 
quisitiye  that  way.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  oonyersed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
the  depth  of  the  providence  of  God,  that  had  raised 
up  lucn  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
oyer  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

David,  consideringthe great  things  God  had  made  for 
the  use  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
11  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  1'  But  here 
there  is  an  occasion  for  revcrning  these  words,  since 
man  seems  a  very  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tudes put,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
restless  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
have  stayed  some  time ;  but  he  was  called  home, 
•ooner  than  he  Lad  intended,  upon  a  discoveiy  or  a 
suspicion  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
strangers,  to  whom  be  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
back.  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fuiy  on 
all  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
wore  hanged  all  round  Moscow  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  cut  off  many  beads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
ness, that  he  seemed  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scoui^e  of  that  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
bours, God  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
willy  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digression. 

laiarader  of  WiUiam  IIL] 
[From  the  same.] 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  III.,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cate constitution.  He  had  a  lloman  eagle  nose,  bright 
and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance 
composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
iical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behaviour 
was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with 
a  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
oommonly  with  a  disgusting  drjmess,  which  was  his 
chuacter  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle  ;  for 
then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  look^  to  everything.  He  had  no 
great  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
courses were  of  great  use  to  him  ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
narrowly  into  everything  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
shake  off ;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
ful as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affairs.  He  spoke 
Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally  well  ; 
and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  com- 
posed of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memoiy  that 
amazed  all  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment, 
than  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  wen 
always  neat  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
toomw^  to  thatyand  that  he  did  not  docend  enough 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as 
ours,  was  more  uecessaiy  than  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve. His  reservedness  gi«w  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra- 
diction, nor  to  have  his  actions  censured  ;  but  he  lovad 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  c<»n- 
placencc,  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
lay  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  mors 
admired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errors  were  ofien 
committed  by  hir*  ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  thinn 
right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligence.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im- 
pressions of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  ; 
out  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revenges.  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  in  eveiy- 
thing,  not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  affairs  well,  and  under- 
stood the  state  of  every  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  ha 
did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  ona 
against  another  ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  tir  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  Ood  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  said  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifierenoe 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  im- 
pressions of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards  sll  about 
nim,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  sdl  affairs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  Uie  dread- 
ful conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe  ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  lile.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  mors 
than  he  had  ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  ^ut 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  designs  ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  tliink  thai 
his  ministers  n3|dii  grow  jpsolent^  if  they  should  fiai 
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that  thej  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  aeemed 
to  have  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  often  feel  how 
little  power  the/  had  even  in  imall  matters.  Hii 
laToantes  had  a  more  entire  power,  hut  he  aocuftomed 
them  onlj  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing 
in  ofloing  adrioe,  except  when  it  was  asked.  It  was 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  faToor  that 
he  showed,  in  the  highest  instances,  to  two  persons 
bejond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albe- 
marle, thej  being  in  all  respects  men  not  onlj  of 
different,  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secreoj  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  ooiud  be 
■aid  that  they  did  in  any  sort  ame.  I  hare  now  run 
through  the  chief  brandies  of  ms  character.  I  had 
occasion  to  know  him  well,  baring  obserred  him  reiy 
carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  yean.  I  had  a  large 
measure  of  his  farour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the 
while,  though  not  at  all  times  i^  the  same  degree. 
The  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always 
acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  serred  him  faithfully ; 
io,  after  some  intenrals  of  coldness,  he  always  retuxned 
to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.  I  was,  in 
many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that 
was  not  my  chief  bias  to  him  ;  I  considered  him  as  a 
person  nused  up  by  Qod  to  resist  the  power  of  France, 
and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The 
series  of  the  nre  Princes  of  Oran^  that  was  now  ended 
in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
find  in  any  histoxy.  And  the  thirty  years,  from  the 
year  1672  to  his  death,  in  whidi  he  acted  so  ereat  a 
part,  cany  in  them  so  many  amasinff  steps  oi  a  glo- 
rious and  distinguishing  Providence,  that,  in  the  words 
of  Darid,  he  may  be  called  '  The  man  of  God's  right 
hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself.*  After  all 
the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and 
fiuilts,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed  that  any  other, 
GUI  afford*  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own 
glory,  einoe  he  had  formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had 
projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it 
Ittoceeds,  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  alliance^  that  did  both  animate 
and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that 
bo<ly  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gare  it 
life  was  withdrawn.  Upon  his  death,  some  mored 
for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent 
to  ran  into  unnecessary  expense,  when  we  were  enters 
ing  ona  war  that  must  be  muntained  at  avast  chaise. 
80  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  uie 
honour  of  his  memoiy,  a  noble  monument  and  an 
equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must 
•how  whether  these  thingp  were  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  fiff  was  it  from 
being  magnificent. 

JOBK  DRTDBir. 

IhiTDSw,  who  contributed  more  than  any  other 
Bnglish  writer  to  improve  the  poetical  diction  of  his 
native  tongue,  performed  also  essential  service  of 
the  same  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  our 
prose.  Throwing  off,  still  more  than  Cowley  had 
lone,  those  inversions  and  other  forms  of  Latin 
idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  Dryden  speaks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  addressing,  in  easy  yet  dignified  con- 
rersational  phraseology,  an  assemblage  5t  polite  and 
well-educated  men.  Strength,  ease,  copiousness, 
variety,  and  animation,  are  the  predominant  qualities 
of  his  style;  but  the  haste  with  which  he  composed, 
and  his  mherent  dislike  to  the  labour  of  correction, 
are  sooletimes  betrayed  by  the  negligence  and  rough- 
ness of  his  sentences.  On  the  whole,  however,  to  the 
proeeof  Dryden  may  be  assigned  the  fbfemoft  plaoe 


among  the  specimens  which  can  be  famished  cf 
vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  Engiisli.  In  additiott 
to  the  qualities  just  enumerated,  it  potaeMC 
equability  and  fineedom  firom  maanerimi. 
of  this  attribute  of  Ehryden's  style,  Dr 
observes,  *He  who  writes  much,  will 
escape  a  manner — such  a  recurrence  of 
modes  as  may  be  easily  noted.  Diyden  Jm  always 
another  and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  aecond 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  ibmi,  nor 
appears  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ezpfeasing 
with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  Tigmzr.  Ifis 
style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriosuiy  or 
ludicrously;  for,  being  always  equable  and  always 
varied,  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  charac- 
ters. The  beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  dispfx>- 
portion  of  parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridicoled  by 
an  overcharged  resembUmce.'* 

Dryden  has  left  no  extensive  work  in  prose;  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  were  merely  accompaniments 
to  his  poems  and  plays,  and  consist  of  prefiKes, 
dedications,  and  critical  essays.  His  dedications  are 
noted  for  the  fulsome  and  unprincipled  flattery  ia 
which  he  seems  to  have  thought  himself  authonsed 
by  his  poverty  to  indulge.  The  critical  essays^ 
though  written  with  more  haste  and  cardoBsness 
than  would  now  be  tolerated  in  similar  pnoduc- 
tions,  embody  many  sound  and  vigorously-expressed 
thoughts  on  subjects  connected  with  polite  lite- 
rature. Of  his  prefaces  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  *  They 
have  not  the  formality  of  a  settied  style,  in  which 
the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modeled; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  fidls 
into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid; 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigorous ;  what  is 
littie  is  gay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  He  may 
be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequently ;  hat 
while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  can- 
not refuse  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Bvery- 
thing  is  excused  by  the  play  of  images  and  the 
sprightliness  of  expression.  Though  all  is  eaqr. 
nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  seems  caTelffiw,  there  is 
nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  works, 
more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  hare  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.' 

According  to  the  same  critic,  Dryden's  Eim^  om 
Dramatic  Poesy  *was  the  first  regular  and  valnafale 
treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He  who,  hnving 
formed  his  opinions  in  the  presmt  age  of  Rngii«>i 
literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogQe,  wiH 
not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledge,  or 
much  novelty  of  instruction ;  but  he  is  to  remember 
that  critical  principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathmd  them  partiy  firom  the  ancients, 
and  partiy  firom  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  generally 
understood.  Audiences  applauded  by  instinct,  and 
poets,  perhaps,  often  pleasea  by  chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  fhll  purpose,  loses 
himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion  whidi  is  no 
longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be  pyamitMMf 
Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher  is 
forgotten.  Learning,  once  made  popular,  is  no  longer 
learning ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which 
we  have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears 
to  rise  firom  the  field  which  it  r^feshes. 

To  judge  rightiy  of  an  author,  we  must  trsnsport 
ourselves  to  tds  time,  and  examine  what  wexe  the 
wants  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  what  were  his  means 
of  supplying  them.  That  which  was  easy  at  one 
time  was  mfflcult  at  another.  Diyden,  at  leasti 
imported  his  science,  and  gave  his  coontiy  what  i 
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Lfttin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them ;  there  ii 
•carce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  authon 
of  thoM  timet  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  'Sejanus* 
and '  Catiline.'  But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openlj, 
that  one  maj  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
He  invades  authon  like  a  monarch :  and  what  would 
be  thefl  in  other  poets  is  only  Tictoiy  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  reprewnted  Rome  to 
na,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  traffics,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  lanp^age,  'twas  that  he  weared  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  cspeciallpr: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise 
our  ton^e,  leaving  the  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  languafre,  he  did 
not  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  him  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater 
wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of  our 
dramatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love  Shaks- 
peare. To  conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  given  us  the 
most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has 
lud  down  in  his  '  DimroverieN,'  wc  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 

[Improred  StyU  of  Dramatic  Dialogue  after  the 
Jtcttoration.} 

I  hare  always  acknowle<1ged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
cessors with  all  the  veneration  which  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
clownish  in  it,  and  which  confessed  the  conversation 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  advantage 
of  our  writing,  which  procoodrt  from  conversation.  In 
the  age  wherein  those  poets'  lived,  there  was  less  of 
gallantry  than  in  ours ;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Kpicurus  in  the  retirement  of  hii^  ganlcns ;  to 
live  almoHt  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their 
deccane.  I  cannot  find  that  anv  of  them  had  been 
conversant  in  courts,  except  Ren  Jonson ;  and  his 
genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  (ireatness  wan  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  conversation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  it  any  iiittolcnoe  to  afRrm,  that  by 
the  knowle<lge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  a<l vantage  of  our  own  converwition,  the 
discourse  and  millcry  of  our  coined iofi  excel  wliat  had 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselves 
on  their  acquaintance  with  the  Block  Friars;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  right  to 
judge  ours.  ♦  ♦ 

Now,  if  they  atk  me  whence  it  is  that  our  conver- 
sation is  so  much  refined,  I  inu<it  freely,  and  without 
flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  jNirticularly 
to  the  king,  whose  example  gives  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation's,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  rarely  allowed  to  sovereign  princes, 
I  mean  of  travelling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
most  polished  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
ceive the  iiujprcssiond  of  a  gallant  and  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  much 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion  :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his 
manncn  refonned  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
•0  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 

>  Shakspeaio,  Jonsoo,  && 


ipirita  of  the  English  from  their  natiml 
loosened  them  from  their  stiff  forms  of  conTenationy 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  di»- 
coane.  Thoa,  insensibly,  our  way  of  living  became 
more  free ;  and  the  fire  m  the  English  wit,  which  waa 
before  stifled  under  a  conitrained  melancholy  way  of 
breeding,  began  first  to  display  its  force  by  mixinr 
the  solidity  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  oi 
our  neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be  true,  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poets,  whose  work  ia  imita- 
tion, should  be  the  only  persons  in  three  kingdoms 
who  should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or  if  thcj 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  the  wit  and  c<mteis> 
tion  of  the  present  age  than  of  the  past. 

ITrandationM  (/  the  AneiaU  PoetM.^ 

Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  ia  a  double 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pro- 
portions exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolerable ; 
and  another  thinf  to  make  all  these  graceful,  by  the 
posture,  the  shadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  soma 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  excellent  on- 

B'nsl:  much  less  can  I  behold  with  j>atienc8  ViigU, 
omer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  hare  been 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused*  as  I 
may  say,  to  their  facet  by  a  botching  interpiwter. 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or 
I^tin,  will  believe  me  or  any  other  man,  when  «s 
commend  these  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  that 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  thej  take 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebiea  have 
translated  t   Rut  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  poet 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his 
carcass  would  be  to  his  liring  body.    There  are  many 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  igno- 
rant of  their  mother-tongue.    The  propneties  and  de- 
licacies of  the  English  are  known  to  few :  it  is  impos- 
sible even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  «s 
have  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  nuumcni 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the 
best  coinpaiiT  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without 
wearing  off  tLe  rust  which  he  contracted  wbUe  he  was 
laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  disosra 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which' is  pure 
in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  vicious  and  eor- 
rupt  in  him.    And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young 
men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  for  their 
model ;  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  aia 
improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmonioua 
Thus  it  appears  necessary  tliat  a  man  should  be  a 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attempts  to 
translate  in  a  foreign  language.     Neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and  style,  but 
he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  must  perfectly 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  com- 
mand his  own :  BO  that  to  be  a  thorough  timnslator, 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.    Neither  is  it  enough  to 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  English,  in  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  though  ail 
these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform,  yet  there  re- 
mains a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  few 
translators  have  sufficiently  thought.     I  haT*  almdy 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  tha  maia- 
taining  the  character  of  an  author,  which 
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him  from  all  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  in- 
difidual  poet  whom  joa  would  interpret.  For  ex- 
ample, not  only  the  thoughts  bat  the  style  and  versi- 
fication  of  Viigil  and  Orid  are  Texy  difierent ;  yet  I 
see,  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  hare  translated  some 
parts  of  them,  that  they  haTe  confounded  their 
several  talents ;  and  by  endearonring  only  at  the 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  numbers,  hare  made  them 
both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori- 
ginals, I  should  nerer  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Viigil  and  which  was  Ovid.  It  was  ob- 
jected against  a  late  noble  nainter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.  In  such 
translators  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
peifoimed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  authon  are  equally 
■weet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
■weetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  I 
can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  you  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding, 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  several  poets  in  this 
▼olume — Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author. 
I  looked  on  Viigil  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic 
writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
cveiiy  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  posnibly 
he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  very  figurative, 
thai  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.  His  verse  is  evexywhere  sounding 
the  veiy  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to  increase  the 
delist  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
never  repeated  twice  together.  On  the  contraiy,  Ovid 
and  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music  in  their  verses*  All  the  versification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  com- 
pass of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers 
and  sound  as  he ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground. 
He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  svnataephas,  or  cutting 
off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
following  word ;  so  that,  minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majesty.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
raUier  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  um  of  s^a- 
Isqphas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
▼erse.  He  is  eveiywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration  of  him;  for  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
where  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Plea- 
•nre  follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  docs  the  cause, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded 
as  a  great  jNut  of  his  character ;  but  must  confess,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  ver- 
sion can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal 
Carols,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
cal, and  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
JEaaids;  yet,  thoa|^  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 


verse,  he  commonly  allowfl  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wi^ 
who  was  his  contemporary,  observmi  of  Viicil  and 
TuUy,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  omtor.  Viigil, 
therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  becausa 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  wan  Hk% 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  fu 
the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Lutin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  woids,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Viigil, 
studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  brine  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  nammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own  that,  endeavour- 
ing to  turn  his  '  Nisus  and  Euiyalus'  as  close  as  I  waa 
able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally: 
that  giving  more  scope  to  '  Mezentius  and  Lausus,* 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  migesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can  pn^ 
mise  for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  Ogleby,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  mv  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  translatinff 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  mi^t 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  but  never  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  appear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Roscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Roman  in 
its  majesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir- 
gil's wordit,  and  in  them  principally  consists  thai 
beauty  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
(I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be  copied ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  m  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  oi  his  vene,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  lanc^uage  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  allow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his  sense  ;  but  1 
think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  understand  him  better ;  at  least  I  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  '  Mezentius  and  Lausus '  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Viigil's 
sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  ii 
at  the  press.    The  second  is  this— 

When  Laosos  died,  I  wss  slicadj  sbda. 

This  appears  pretty  enou|^  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  reasons,  thai  the  expression  is  toe 
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bold ;  that  Vucgil  would  not  h*Te  Mid  it,  thouj^  Orid 
would.  The  reMier  maj  |>ardon  it,  tf  he  pleaae,  for 
the  freenen  of  the  confeMion  ;  and  instead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  theee  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Nor  aik  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  dMign; 
As  I  hsd  used  my  forinne,  use  thoo  thina 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Viml,  I  hare, 
in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  hare  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was  not  of  the  best 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellences ;  for 
the  method  of  the  (leorgics  is  plainly  derived  from 
him.     Lucretius  had  chof«en  a  subject  naturally  crab- 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Virgil  ha<i  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  arc  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his 
divine  ^neids.    The  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  thotte  places  which   Lucretius   has 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his   very  lines  he  has 
transplanted  into  his  oiivn  works,  without  much  va- 
riation.    If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius) 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion 
of  his  opinions.      He  is  everywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mi  us  ;  for  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructs  him.     From  his  time  to  ours, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  &^  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury.*     This  is  that  perpetual  dictatoR(hip 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  tliough  often  in 
the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  U/nafide  with  his  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbcs, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.     But  for 
Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand 
with  his  antagonists;  urging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
were  assured  of  the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the 
lists.     From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  must 
be  masculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that  suffi- 
ciently warm.     From  the  same  fieiy  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  nis  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.     But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Mcmmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  invisible  power:  in  short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.    These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical 
way  of  his  which,  as  I  said,  in  so  much  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.     As  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  they  are 
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so  aboard,  thai  I  eukiiot,  If  I  would,  bolievo  thim.  I 
think  a  fotnra  itato  demonttimble  oven  bj  natvial 
aiguments ;  ai  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  poaisb- 
ments  is  odIt  a  pleasing  proepect  to  a  man  who  r^ 
solves  beforehand  not  to  live  morallT.  Bat,  on  the 
other  side,  the  thought  of  being  noihinf  after  death 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuoiia  man,  cfcn 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  bappinea, 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  thortncsscf 
our  present  being ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this  worid,  and  vies 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that 
makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  bettH; 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  exoeMes  to  whi^  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclinationa,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapaUe 
of  punishment  after  he  is  dead !  If  he  be  cunninf 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  head 
of  morality  to  restrain  him ;  for  fame  and  repntatian 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of 
them.  Powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them  as  they 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  always  when  a 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trans- 
gress them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and 
without  entering  into  the  notions  of  our  Chnstiia 
faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines^ 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (whi^ 
1  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  moi^ 
tality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  wiUi  life,  and 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.    Such  as 
are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding  from  a  peipetaal 
enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconveniences  ol 
old  age,  which  make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  others.    Thesi^ 
and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  so 
beautifully  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and 
so  admirably  raised  by  the  protopopeia  of  nature,  who 
is  brought  in  speaking  to  her  children  with  so  much 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  pains  I  have  taken 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsuooeMfol, 
or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least  1  must  take  chs 
liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endea- 
vours, which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  of  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

[Spauar  and  MUtonJ] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  have  only  to  boast  of 
Spenser  and  Milton,  who  neither  of  them  wanted 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  i>erfect  poets, 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  oensuras. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  denign  of  Spenser ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  he 
raises  up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and 
endows  each  of  them  wiUi  some  particular  moral  vir- 
tue, which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordina- 
tion or  preference.  Eveij  one  is  most  valiant  in  hit 
own  legend  ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  juntice  to  ol^ 
serve,  that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  and 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distreas.  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  d 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  conspi- 
cuous in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  to 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  legends,  it  had 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  could  not  have 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.  But 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  maniafie  ei 
his  Gloriaiio,  dj ing  before  hiin^depriyed  thepoetboth 
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of  mfluu  and  ipirit  to  acoompliah  hii  dorisn.  For  the 
rett,  hit  obfolete  Ungoage,  and  the  ill  choice  of  hii 
•taaia,  are  faults  bat  of  the  second  magnitude ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
least  after  a  litUe  practice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a 
difficnltj,  his  rerses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and 
so  harmonious,  that  onlj  Vixgil,  whom  he  professedlj 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him  among  the  RQmans,  and 
only  Mr  Waller  among  the  English. 
As  for  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so  much 
1^  Jnetice,  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poem,  pro- 
fcperly  so  called.  His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
ness ;  his  erent  is  not  profiperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
epic  works ;  his  heavenlj  machines  are  many,  and  his 
human  persons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
Rymer's  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
world  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
will  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
grant  ui  that  his  thoughts  are  elerated,  his  words 
Bounding,  and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the 
manner  of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his 
Oredams,  and  the  Latin  elegancies  of  Virgil.  It  is 
true  he  runs  into  a  flat  of  thought  sometimes  for  a 
hundred  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
ft  trade  of  Scripture.  His  antiquated  words  were  his 
choice,  not  his  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  though,  per- 
haps, the  love  of  their  masters  may  have  transported 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  vet,  in  mv 

Sinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  revivec^ 
len  either  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  signifi- 
cant than  those  in  practice ;  and  when  their  obscu- 
rity is  taken  away,  by  joining  other  words  to  them 
wluch  dear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
for  the  admission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them ;  for 
unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival, 
znns  into  uTectation ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
hand.  Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  blank 
Terse,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  Quo,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it ; 
for  whatever  causes  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of 
rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
hii  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which  is  manifest  in  his 
'Juvenilia,'  or  verses  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hardly  from  him,  at  an  age  when  the  soul  is  roost 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  eveiy 
man  a  rhymer,  tnough  not  a  poet. 

{Lampoon.^ 

In  a  word,  that  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 
in  !&igland  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 
•ortof  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.  We 
hnve  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 
II  is  taking  from  them  what  we  cannot  restore  to 
them.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 
mise that  they  can  always  justify  us.  The  first  is 
revenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  same 
nature,  or  have  been  anyways  notoriously  abused, 
and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.  And 
jet  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  chanty,  all  ofiences 
are  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 
thoee  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almighty  God. 
And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 
when  I  was  M/ii^g  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 
eoodition  of  the  forgiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  par- 
doning of  others  the  ofiences  which  they  have  done  to 
us ;  fat  which  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 
commission  of  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been 
notoriously  provoked.     Let  not  this,  my  lord^  pass 


for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
my  own  innocence.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which 
I  have  whollv  given  up  to  the  critics :  let  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
favourable  to  me;  for  into:«st  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  age,  and  partiality  and  prejudice 
be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  my  morals,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  aspersed:  that  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular:  I  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  waa 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  being 
naturallv  vindictive,  have  sufiered  in  silence,  and 
possoised  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  this  subject,  and  proceed  to 
give  the  second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
he  writes  against  a  particular  person ;  and  that  is, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those, 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs, jrith  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vidous  men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upbraided  v^  ith  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolulely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few 
lampooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  I*  When  thev  come  m  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  Ood  I 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire  I  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  mr  the  support 
of  their  injustice  t  The  weaker  sex  is  their  most  or- 
dinaiy  theme ;  and  the  best  and  fairest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled  to  panegvric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  all  manner 
of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  fulsome- 
ness  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulnesi 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
n^lect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoiled 
with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is 
laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is  al- 
most a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indignation  forced  it  from  me. 


{Dryden't  TrandaiUm  </  VkgiL] 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in 
my  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  mis- 
constraed  in  all  I  write ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  an 
not  veiy  equitable,  already  prejudiced  against  m^ 


*  The  abuse  of  penonsL  mtlres,  or  lampoons,  ss  tliay 
cnlled,  was  carried  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  the  days  of  Dry- 
den,  when  every  man  of  fashion  was  obliged  to  write  vems ; 
and  thow  who  had  neither  poetry  nor  wit,  had  reoourae  to 
ribaldry  and  Ubolling.— Sir  WatUr  SeotL 
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by  the  lying  ohamctcr  whi«h  haa  befli  giTon  thim  ^ 
mj  momla.  Yet,  steady  to  my  principlet,  end  not 
dispirited  with  my  afflictions,  I  hare,  bv  the  blessing 
ef  Ood  on  my  endeaTOurs,  OToroome  all  difficulties, 
and  in  some  measnre  acquitted  mTself  of  the  debt 
iHbich  I  owed  the  public  when  I  undertook  this  woriL 
In  the  fint  place,  thenfoie,  I  thankfully  acknowledge 
to  tiie  Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  giren  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  conclusion  of 
my  present  studies,  which  aie  more  hi^nily  performed 
tlian  I  could  hare  promised  to  mrself,  when  I  laboured 
under  such  discouragements.  For  what  1  hare  done, 
imperfect  as  it  is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judsed  in  after  ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  no  dishonour  to  my  natire  countiy, 
whose  laniniage  and  poetxy  would  be  more  esteemed 
abroad,  if  tli^y  were  better  understood.  Somewhat 
(giTe  me  leaTe  to  say)  I  haje  added  to  both  of  them 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting  (especially  the  last)  in  all  our 
poets,  even  in  those  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  hare  not  cultirated  their  mother-tongue  with 
•ufficient  care ;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  hare  judged  the  ornament  of  words  and 
sweetness  of  sound  unneoessarr.  One  is  for  raking  in 
Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius)  for  antiquated  words, 
which  are  nerer  to  be  reriTed,  but  when  sound 
or  significancy  is  wanting  in  the  present  language. 
But  many  of  his  deserre  not  this  redemption,  any 
more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are 
•lain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to 
life,  if  a  wisii  could  rerire  them.  Others  hare  no  ear 
for  verse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinction  of 
thoughts,  but  mingle  fiurthinss  with  their  gold  to 
make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to 
me;  but  since  the  Rerolution,  I  hare  wholly  re- 
Donnoed  that  talent:  for  who  would  gire  physic  to  the 
great  when  he  is  uncalled — to  do  his  patient  no  good, 
and  endanger  himself  fbr  his  prescription  1  Neither 
am  I  ignorant  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for 
man^  of  those  faults,  of  which  I  have  too  liberally 
■nwgned  oth< 


{Htdory  amd  Biography,^ 

It  may  now  be  expected  that,  baring  written  the 
life  of  a  historian,*  I  should  ti^e  occasion  to  write 
somewhat  concerning  history  itself.  But  I  think  to 
commend  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  that  study  are  both  so  reiy  obrious,  that  a  quick 
leader  will  be  beforehand  with  me,  and  ifaiagine  fiwter 
than  I  can  write.  Besides,  that  the  post  is  taken  up 
already;  and  few  authors  hare  travelled  this  way, 
but  who  have  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as  they  passed. 
For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame, 
that  I  nerer  read  anything  but  for  pleasure,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my 
life ;  but  thef  who  hare  employed  the  study  of  it,  as 
the^  ou^ht,  mr  their  instruction,  for  the  regulation  of 
their  pnrate  manners,  and  the  management  of  t>ubUc 
afiairs,  must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  plea- 
sant school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past 
am,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  tiie  heroes  of 
tnem ;  it  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  pro- 
■pectire  glass,  canying  your  soul  to  a  rast  distance, 
and  taking  in  the  farthest  objects  of  antiquity.  It 
informs  the  understanding  by  the  memory ;  it  helps 
us  to  judge  of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the 
like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  being 
the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
can  come  to  pass  but  some  precedent  of  the  like 
nature  has  alrndy  been  produced ;  so  that,  having  the 
causes  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived 

•  Plotarolk 


in  the  eiiecte,  if  w  hate  Jo^pneBt  eaon^  Wft  to 
draw  the  parallel. 

Ood,  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  piovidaDoe 
rules  and  euides  all  actions  to  the  seerei  anA  he 
ordained  them ;  but  in  the  way  of  human 
wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  ia 
oonneetion  bsiwizt  them ;  and  though  he 
see  aoddenta,  or  all  things  that  peasibly  can  ooaae,  he 
may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretell  thai  from 
the  like  oonnseU  will  probably  soeeeed  the  like  events; 
and  thereby  in  all  oonoemmenta,  and  all  oificee  of  life, 
be  instructed  in  the  two  main  points  on  wiiich  dspcad 
our  happinesi-Hhat  is,  what  to  avmd,  and  what  to 
choose. 

The  laws  of  histovy,  in  general,  are  truth  of  Batter, 
method,  and  dearaess  of  expressioa.  The  ianti  pio- 
prie^  is  necessary,  to  keep  our  understandii^  frem 
the  impositioBs  of  falsehood ;  for  histeiy  is  an  aigv- 
ment  framed  from  many  particular  rvamplee  or  is- 
ductiotts ;  if  these  examples  an  not  true,  then  thoee 
measures  of  liie  which  we  take  fipom  them  will  be 
false,  and  deceive  us  in  their  consequeaoa.  The 
second  is  grounded  on  the  fenner ;  fbr  if  the  nethed 
be  confused,  if  the  words  or  expresrions  of  tboo^ 
are  an  v  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas  wliich  we  iweeive 
must  be  imperfect;  and  if  sudi,  we  are  not  taogiit 
by  them  what  to  elect  or  what  to  diun.  Ttath, 
therefore,  is  required  as  the  Ibundi^on  of  htetoiy  to 
inform  us,  disposition  and  perspicui^  as  the  manner 
to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  b  the  beuig,  tha  other  the 
well  being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  throe  ipe- 
des-^oommentaries,  or  annals;  history,  properly  so 
called ;  and  biographia,  or  the  lives  of  parimulBr  bma. 

Commentaries,  or  annals,  are  (as  I  nsay  so  call 
them)  naked  history,  or  the  plain  relation  of  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  succession  of  time,  diveated  of  all 
other  ornaments.    The  springs  and  motives  of  actaoas 
are  not  here  sought,  unless  they  ofier  thwnaelTee,  and 
are  open  to  every  man's  discernment.    The  method  is 
the  most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  depesMiiag 
only  on  the  observation  of  months  and  yean,  aad 
drawing,  in  the  order  of  them,  whatsoever  happened 
worthy  of  relation.  The  style  is  eaij,  simple,  onfosced, 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figures ;  oooixals, 
guesses,  politic  observations,  sentences,  and  orations, 
an  aroided ;  in  few  words,  a  ban  narration  is  iu  busi- 
ness.   Of  this  kind,  the  *  Commentaries  of  Csav*  an 
certainly  the  most  admirable,  and  afler  him  the  *  An- 
nals of  Tacitus'  may  have  place ;  nay,  even  the  prince 
of  Oreek  historians,  Thucydides,  may  idmost  be  adopted 
into  the  number.  For,  though  he  instructs  eveiTwtee 
bv  sentences,  though  he  gives  the  causes  of  action^ 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  orations  when 
they  an  necessary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  first  de- 
signed his  work  a  commentary;  every  year  writing 
down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  as  he  was,  the 
particular  oocurrsnces  of  the  time,  in  the  onler  as 
they  happened ;  and  his  eidlith  book  is  wholly  written 
after  the  way  of  annals ;  tiion^  out-livinf  the  war, 
he  inserted  in  his  others  those  ornaments  which  render 
his  work  the  most  complete  and  most  instroctife  now 
extant. 

History,  properiy  so  called,  may  be  described  by 
the  addition  of  those  parts  which  an  not  required  to 
annals ;  and  therefon  then  is  little  fartiier  to  be  aaid 
concerning  it ;  only,  that  the  dignity  and  grant j  of 
style  is  hen  necessary.  That^e  guesses  of  seeiet 
causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at  least  fiem 
the  most  probable  dnumstances,  not  perverted  by  the 
malipity  of  the  author  to  sinister  interpretotions  (of 
which  Tacitus  is  accused),  but  candidly  laid  dowa» 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader;  that  nothii^ 
of  concernment  be  omitted ;  but  things  of  trivial  mo- 
ment an  still  to  be  neglected,  as  debasing  the  mueetr 
of  the  work;  that  neithw  paitiaUfy  nor  prvgndan 
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Kppmxy  bat  that  troth  may  ereijirhen  be  mored: 

'  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  qaid  reri  non  audeat 
hiatoricut' — [*  that  a  hittorian  should  never  dare  to 
ipeak  falsely,  or  fear  to  speak  what  is  true']  ;  that  he 
neither  incline  to  superstition,  in  giving  too  much 
credit  to  oracles,  prophecies,  divinations,  and  prodi- 
gies, nor  to  irreligion,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty 
Providence ;  but  where  general  opinion  has  prevailed 
of  anj  miraculous  accident  or  portent,  he  ought  to 
relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opinion  on  our 
belief.  Next  to  Thucydidcs  in  thi^  kind,  may  be 
accounted  Polybius,  amongst  the  Grecians  ;  Livy, 
though  not  free  from  supcrvtition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ill  nature,  amongst  the  Homanfl ;  amongst  the  modem 
Italians,  Guicciardini  and  Davila,  if  not  partial ;  but 
above  all  men,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  Hincere,  un- 
afiectcd,  and  moHt  instructive  Philip  de  Comines, 
amongst  the  French,  though  he  only  gives  his  history 
the  humble  name  of  Commentaries.  I  am  sorry  I 
cuinot  find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced 
some  commendable  historians,  any  proper  to  be  ranked 
with  these.  Buchanan,  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his 
Latin,  and  for  his  learning,  and  for  all  other  endow- 
ments belonging  to  a  historian,  might  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  too  much  leaned 
to  prejudice,  and  too  manifestly  declared  himself  a 
party  of  a  cause,  rather  than  a  historian  of  it.  Ex- 
ceptmg  only  that  (which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far 
on  so  great  a  man,  but  only  to  give  caution  to  his 
readers  concerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in 
him  a  writer  comparable  to  any  of  the  modems,  and 
excelled  bv  few  of  the  ancients. 

Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lives, 
comes  next  to  be  considered ;  which  in  dignity  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two,  as  bein^  more  confined  in 
action,  and  treating  of  wars  and  councils,  and  all 
other  public  affairs  of  nations,  only  as  they  relate  to 
him  whose  life  is  written,  or  as  his  fortunes  have  a 
particular  dependence  on  them,  or  connexion  to  them. 
All  things  here  are  circumscribed  and  driven  to  a 
point,  so  as  to  terminate  in  one ;  consequently,  if  the 
action  or  counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some 
part  of  it  must  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it 
be  supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein, 
likewise,  must  be  less  of  variety,  for  the  same  reason  ; 
bacauie  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  re- 
lated, not  those  of  many.  ThuB  the  actions  and 
achievements  of  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey,  are 
all  of  them  but  the  successive  parts  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  of  which  we  could  have  no  perfect  image, 
if  the  same  hand  had  not  given  us  the  whole,  though 
at  leveral  views,  in  their  particular  lives. 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  above  alleged, 
that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  dimity  inferior  to  his- 
tory and  annals,  in  pleasure  and  mstraction  it  equals, 
or  even  excels,  both  of  them.  It  is  not  only  com- 
mended by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best  thanks  which 
posterity  can  pay  them,  but  also  the  examples  of 
virtue  are  of  more  vigour  when  they  are  thus  con- 
tracted into  individuals.  As  the  sunbeams,  united 
in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point,  have  greater  force  than 
when  they  are  darted  from  a  plain  superficies,  so  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a 
angle  story,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and 
more  lively  impression  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
many  men  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same  means 
that  they  nve  us  pleasure,  they  afford  us  profit  too. 
For  when  the  understanding  is  intent  and  nxed  on  a 
single  thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark ;  every  part 
of  the  object  sinks  into  it,  and  the  soul  receives  it 
unmixed  and  whole.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
mends the  unity  of  action  in  a  poem;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  things  at  once, 
nor  of  conceivmg  fully  any  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time.    Whatsoever  distracts  the  pleasure,  lessens  it ; 


and  as  the  reader  is  mora  concerned  at  one  man^ 
fortune  than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is 
more  capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  ho  confine 
himself  to  this  narrow  compass.  The  lineaments, 
features,  and  colourings  of  a  single  picture  may  be  hit 
exactly ;  but  in  a  history-piece  of  many  figures,  the 
general  design,  the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it, 
the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another,  the  diversity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowings,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  a  uniformity,  are  of  id  difficult 
performance,  that  neither  is  the  resemblance  of  parti- 
cular persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  complete;  for  any  considerable  error  in  the 
parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and  lame.  Thus, 
then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography 
than  m  history.  All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of 
moral  philosophy  reduced  into  examples.  Moral  phi- 
losophy is  divided  into  two  parts,  ethics  and  politics ; 
the  fii«t  instructs  us  in  our  private  offices  of  virtue, 
the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  these  teach  by  aigu* 
mentation  and  reasoning,  which  msh  as  it  were  into 
the  mind,  and  possess  it  with  violence ;  but  history 
rather  allures  than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glides 
into  us,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and,  in  one 
word,  reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions; 
therefore  the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they 
are  the  more  useful  also,  and  by  being  more  known, 
they  are  more  powerful.  Now,  unity,  which  is  defined, 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood  than 
multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure  participates  of 
infinity.    The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia,  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives,  thoncli 
cireumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more  extensive  m 
the  style  than  the  other  two ;  for  it  not  only  compre- 
hends them  both,  but  has  somewhat  superadded,  which 
neither  of  them  have.  The  style  of  it  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion.  There  are  proper  places  in 
it  for  tne  plainness  and  nakedness  of  narration,  which 
is  ascribed  to  annals ;  there  is  idso  room  reserved  for 
the  loftiness  |pd  gravity  of  general  history,  when  tho 
actions  relat^  shall  require  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  is,  witlud,  a  descent  into  minute  cir- 
cumstances and  trivial  passages  of  life,  which  are 
natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity 
of  the  other  two  will  not  admit.  There  you  are  con- 
ducted only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led 
into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  tee  him  in 
his  undress,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  pri- 
vate actions  and  conversations.  You  may  bdiold  a 
Scipio  and  a  Laslius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the 
shore,  Augustus  playing  at  bounding-stones  vnth  boys, 
and  Agesilaus  ridmg  on  a  hobby-horse  among  his 
children.  The  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away ;  you 
see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  nak^  as  ever  nature 
made  him ;  are  made  acouainted  with  his  passions 
and  ^is  follies,  and  find  the  demi-god  a  man.  Pla- 
tareh  himself  has  more  than  once  defended  this  kind 
of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, he  says  thus :  *  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history ;  nor  does 
it  follow,  that,  because  an  action  is  pMt,  it  therefore 
manifests  the  greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest 
betrays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  thim  a 
battle  fought  wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slain, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories.'  In  an- 
other place,  he  quotes  Xenophon  on  the  like  occasion : 
*  The  sayings  of  great  men  in  their  familiar  discourses, 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which 
is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'  Our  author 
therefore  needs  no  excuse,  but  rather  deserves  a  com- 
mendation, when  he  relates,  as  pleasant,  some  sayings 
of  his  heroes,  which  appear  (I  must  confess  it)  very 
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eelTcd  ttic  •^p^Rnent  of  unhMMdor  at  Ihe  Hague, 
wker«  be  nuoed  Id  ttut  c^wi^  fw  about  twdve 


Mr  Winiun  THnpte. 

month!.  <»■  temu  of  intimacy  with  De  Witt,  nod 
also  with  the  young  Prince  of  Orangi;,  afterinnli 
WiltitunllLof  EiiRtand.  The  Corrupt  and  waTering 
principle*  of  the  English  court  haring  led  to  the 
recall  of  Temple  in  1669,  he  retired  fhtm  public 
boaineu  to  hii  reiidenoe  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
and  there  ciopiojed  hiraielf  in  literanr  occupationi 
and  gardening.  In  1674,  hovever,  he  with  lome 
reluctance  couMmted  to  return  as  ambaaudor  to 
Hallaod ;  in  which  country,  beiidea  engaging  in 
Tarioui  important  □^(otiationi,  ho  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  marringe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 


1877.  Having  finally  returned  to  England  in  1679, 
Temple  was  preiaed  by  the  king  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  atate.  which,  however,  he 
penifted  in  refbiing.  Charlea  was  now  in  the  nt-' 
moat  perplexity.  Id  consequence  of  the  dlacontenti 
and  difflcnltfea  which  a  long  courae  of  miigorcm- 
ment  had  occaaioned ;  and  uied  to  hold  Jons  conver- 
Mtionl  with  Temple,  on  the  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  bis  embarrassments.  The  measure 
advised  by  Sir  William  was  the  appointment  of  a 
privy  council  of  thirty  peraona,  in  conformity  with 
whose  advice  the  king  should  always  act,  and  by 
whom  all  his  alTairs  should  be  freely  and  openly 
debated  ;  one  half  of  the  members  tu  consist  of  the 
great  ofBcers  of  state,  and  tiie  other  of  the  moat  in- 
fluential and  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
eonntnr.  This  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charles,  and 
excited  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The  hopes 
of  the  people  were,  however,  speedily  frustrated  by 
the  turbulent  and  unprincipled  facliousness  of  some 
of  the  members.  Temple,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  council,  soon  became  disgusted  with  its  proceed- 
ing*, as  well  as  those  of  the  king,  and,  in  1681, 
DnaBy  retired  from  public  lire.  Ue  spent  the  re- 
munder  of  his  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
where  Jonathan  Swift,  then  a  young  man,  resided 
with  him  in  tlie  capacity  of  amanueniis.  Alter  the 
SevduHon,  King  William  sometime*  visited  Temple 
in  order  to  consult  him  alxiut  public  aSaira.  His 
death  took  place  in  I69B,  at  the  age  of  siity-nine. 
Throughout  his  whole  career,  the  conduct  of  Sir 
WiUlam  Temple  was  marked  by  a  cautious  regard 
lot  bit  penooal  comfort  and  repntatioa ;  a  quality 


which  ftmn^  dispoaed  him  to  avoid  tiski  of  every 
kind,  and  to  stand  akiof  ftom  Urase  departmentt  at 
public  business  where  the  exercise  of  eminent 
courage  and  dedsioa  was  required.  His  character 
as  a  patriot  i*  therefore  not  one  which  calls  for 
high  admiration ;  though  it  ought  to  be  lemarkedt 
in  his  favour,  that  as  he  seems  to  have  had  a  tivel/ 

tition*  fltted  him  for  vigorooi  action  In  stormy 
time*,  he  probably  acted  with  prudence  in  with- 
drawing from  a  fleld  in  which  he  would  have  only 
been  morWfled  by  failure,  and  done  harm  instead  rf 
good  to  tlie  public  Being  subject  to  fieqneot 
attacks  of  low  spirits,  he  might  have  been  diMbled 
for  action  by  the  very  emerRencies  which  demaoded 
the  greatest  mental  energy  and  self-possession.  A* 
a  private  character,  he  vas  respectable  and  decorooa: 
his  temper,  naturally  haughty  and  unamiabia,  waa 
generally  kept  under  good  regulation ;  and  amtmg 
his  foibles,  vanity  was  the  most  prominent 

The  vorkt  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
short  miscellaneous  pieres.  His  longest  production  is 
O&terealioiu  upim  Ihe  United  Procincti  of  Uu  NtAtr- 
hmdt,  composed  during  hi*  flrst  retirement  at  Sheen. 
This  is  accounted  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
when  compared  with  his  Eaag  on  Uu  Origiiiai  <aid 
Nalun  of  Govtmrnenl,  written  abont  the  same  tima^ 
shows  that  he  had  much  more  ability  as  an  observer 
and  describer,  than  as  a  reasoner  on  what  he  saw. 
Besides  several  political  tracts  of  temporary  Interaat, 
he  wrote  Euagt  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning; 
the  Gardens  of  Epicurus;  Heroic  Virtue:  PoetiTi 
Papular  Discontents ;  Health  and  Long  Life.  In 
these  are  to  be  found  many  sound  and  acute  obser-- 
vations  expressed  in  the  perspicuous  and  easy,  but 
not  very  correct  or  precise  language,  for  which  be 
is  noted.  His  correspondence  on  public  afhirs  haa 
also  been  published. 

Of  all  his  productions,  that  which  appear*  to  na,- 
in  matter  as  well  as  composition,  the  beat,  is  a  letter' 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  her  excessive  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  a  twloved  daughter.  A*  a  *»-  ^ 
cimen  of  eloquent,  Arm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  affectionate  cipostidatlon,  it  is  probably  nn- 
eqoalled  within  the  compass  of  English  literature. 
This  admirable  piece  will  be  found  among  the 
eitmcts  which  follow. 

The  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  characterised 
by  Dr  Blair  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  '  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,' adds  that  critic,' 
'  he  rises  a  degree  above  Tillotson  ;  though,  for  cor- 
rectness, he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  Is  easy 
and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonions  i 
smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  his  manner  i  relaxing 
sometime^  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prulii  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  haa 
■tamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of 
his  own  character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  conveisntion  with  him  i  we  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for 
him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle 
between  a  negligent  simplicity  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ornament  which  this  character  of  style 
admits."*  In  a  conversation  preserved  by  Boswell, 
Ur  Johnson  said,  that  'Sir  Wiiliam  Temple  was 
th%  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose : 
before  hii  time,  they  were  careless  of  arrangement, 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an 
important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  paj't   of    speech    it   waa   concluded.'t      Thi* 
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remaik,  howerer,  has  oerUinly  greater  latitude 
than  Johnaon  would  hare  giTen  it  if  puUiihed  bj 
himtelt  It  if  trae  that  tonie  of  Temple's  prodnc- 
tioni  are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
cadence;  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  prose  of  Dnmmiond,  Cowley, 
Diyden,  and  Sprat 

{Affoifut  Exoemve  QrUf.*\ 

The  honour  which  I  receired  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyship  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
dottbtea  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confidence  of  girinff  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
the  sensible  wounds  that  hare  so  often  of  late  been 
giren  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate  expressions 
m  sereral  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  in  all  widen  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
hi^M  none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
wluUerer  r^ards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  you  on  this  rery  occasion,  how  ui\just  and  un- 
kind soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw 
awi^y  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which 
you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  erent  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leare  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
mther  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
neat  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
m  all  oUier  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  God  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gires,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
Qod,  nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him  ; 
if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distnint  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  vet  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
•are  anythmg  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  Ood  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  were  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  good ;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is 
mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  are  more  than  the  bad;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumstances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  friends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly  considered 
how  uod  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  Has 

Stven,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
ealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 
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is,  in  comparison  with  those  thai  have  been  diawn 
in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or 
children,  how  little  betaCy  n^  sea^  how  few  fiicnds  ws 
hear  of,  how  much  ptfrefty,  and  how  many  distssw 
there  are  in  the  woiU,  you  will  fiUl  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  reding  at  one  affliction,  will 
admire  so  many  blmnJngs  as  joa  have  raoeiTed  at  the 
hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyiUp  in  mind  of  what  Toa  are,  and 
of  the  advantages  whioiyoa  have^  would  look  tike  a 
design  to  flatter  yoo.  But  this  I  mm  my,  thai  we 
will  pity  you  as  mudi  as  yonpleaaa,  u  yon  will  teH 
us  who  tney  are  sHbom  joa  tunk,  mm  all  eiicnm- 
stances,  yon  haTe  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  could  aak,  hot  thoa|^t  fit 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again,  e&tlier  bemuse  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  0T«r  to  H  as  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  &  lum,  or  to  tho  worid ;  or,  per- 
haps, becKOse  he  would  diow  hie  power,  and  put  me 
in  mind  from  idiom  I  held  all  the  Ml,  would  you 
think  I  had  mueh  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage, 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  sfas  left  me^ 
never  to  forget  what  was  takefi  away  t 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could 
be  lost  in  a  cEild  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  mors. 
You  have  kept  a  husband,  great  m  employment,  in 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have 
kept  your  beauty  and  your  hmlth,  unless  yoa  have 
destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discouraged  them  U>  stoy 
with  you  by  using  them  ilL  You  have  fiienda  who 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  aa  you  can  nve 
them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  from 
all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree^  it 
is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fiJlen 
out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  yoa 
have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made  you  indifierent  to 
eveiythingelse.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as 
well  as  your  misfortune.  God  Almighty  gave  yoa  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  whoUy 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is 
this  his  fkult  or  yours !  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  veiy  un- 
thankful to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scornful  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  I  is  it  not  to  say,  because  you  haTO 
lost  one  thing  Ood  has  given,  you  thank  him  for  no- 
thing he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away  I 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem !  A  friend  makes  me 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  ot  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  disk 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  toble  in  a  rage,  and 
say,  *  My  friend  is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  luts  done 
me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  worldL'  Have  I  reaion, 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  !  ot  would  it  be- 
come me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  b  before  me, 
and  think  no  more  gf  what  had  happened,  and  could 
not  be  remedied  t 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  modento 
our  passions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  things 
below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  Dossession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  hi  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
toke  away.  Your  axtreme  fondness  waa  psrhaps  as 
displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  YOur  extreme  affli^ 
tion  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishmsnt 
for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what  yoa 
had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  thai 
befidii  us  to  our  own  dementi^  rather  than  to  ii^oa- 
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tioe  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore  the 
issues  of  his  proTidence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire 
into  the  causes;  for  submission  is  the  only  waj  of 
nasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and  con- 
tentment in  his  will  is  the  greattot  duty  wo  can  pre- 
tend to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  reli^on  were  no  party  in  your 
case,  and  for  so  riolent  and  it^urious  a  grief  you  had 
notJiinff  to  answer  to  God,  but  only  to  Uie  world  and 
yourself,  yet  I  yer^  much  doubt  how  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
needy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
and  the  wise  haye  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
the  ways  to  reyiye  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  relieye  it 
with  diyersions ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  these  ends  haye  been  employed  the 
institutions  of  lawgiyers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
phers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
lives  may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  tne  better  when  we 
lose  them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
coveted,  friendship  and  love  pursued,  and  the  virtues 
themselves  admired  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  universal  opinions  and  designs,  if,  instead  of 
passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you  resolve  to 
pan  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can !  You  grow 
insensible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  honour  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themselves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  excesses 
of  passions,  will  allow  tliat  you  show  either  temper- 
ance or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  justice  t  And  as 
for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon  losing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufiiciently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
have  left  none  for  yourself,  or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  is 
■aid,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
have  ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  have  no  passions  at  all, 
than  to  have  them  too  violent ;  or  such  alone  as,  in- 
stead of  heightening  our  pleasures,  afford  us  nothing 
bat  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been,  there 
is  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed. But  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the 
ancient  Christians,  to  have  something  heathenish ; 
and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old,  to  have  something 
baibarous :  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
first  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  young  chil- 
dien  are  taken  away,  we  are  sure  they  are  well,  and 
escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in  all  appearance,  have 
beHulen  them  if  they  had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindness  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem ;  uid  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
tiian  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it 
pass  from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
yoa  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  nine  years  old ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  that  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  eveij- 
thmff  else  that  is  estimable  and  good.  But  yet  that 
itself  is  veiy  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
world,  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
•seellent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age 


might,  by  the  course  of  yean  and  accidents,  become 
the  most  miserable  herself;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  younc. 

Yet  after  aU,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so  great, 
and  some  measure  of  your  grief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  panionate  complaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  heart,  do  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  teaia 
wi^r  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again 
after  once  it  is  cut  down;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that  they  would 
encourage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  they 
could.  But  alas  I  the  eternal  laws  of  the  creation 
extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  such  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends  to  take 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again,  ioid  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  bt 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  un- 
reasonable, because  so  contrair  to  our  own  designs  ; 
for  we  all  design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  Uio 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  istll  back  upon  our  own  heada 
and  destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  so 
fisr  gone  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your  ladyship  juiowi 
veiy  well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  &wa^,  as  if  it  came  from 
some  common  hand.  Our  life  belongs,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  and  our  family:  thernore^ 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  nere  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound !  Now,  if  wc  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent!  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  we  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them  ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  from  the  same  despair  t  But  what 
if  it  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Though  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  life !  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small  ono 
to  wound  himself  by  ancuish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  ease,  and  enjoyment 
of  life ! 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  yon 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it  { — or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
you  should,  by  your  ill-usage  of  yourself,  so  mudi 
impair  the  stren^h  of  its  body,  and  perhi^  the  very 
temper  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it  such  an  infusion  of 
melancholy  as  may  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life  t  Would  it  be  a  small  imuiy  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  m>m  whose 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  sMds  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  we  true  principles  of  a  happy  lifef 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  wiUi  so  much  pae- 
sion,  and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  reason ;  who 
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is  10  gnat  an  hoDour  and  lappovi  to  his  &mtl j,  to 
gnat »  hope  to  hii  fortone,  and  eomfoii  to  hii  life! 
Are  thare  ao  man j  left  of  joor  own  gnat  fiunily  that 
you  should  desire  in  »  manner  whollj  to  nduce  it,  bj 
•ttffeiing  almost  the  last  bianeh  of  it  to  wither  awaj 
befon  its  time!  or  is  your  oountry,  in  this  age,  so 
stond  with  gnat  peiwms,  that  yon  should  euTT  it 
those  fdiom  we  may  justly  expect  fiom  so  noble  a 
laoef 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tean  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  liSyship  knows  renr  well  I  nerer  ac- 
eused  it,  nor  erer  increased  it  by  the  common  fonnal 
ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  I  erer  performed,  other- 
wise  than  in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long ;  but  when  I 
obserred  it  to  grow  strong  with  age,  and  increase 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
eould  no  longer  forbear  this  endearour.  Nor  can  I 
end  it  without  bagging  of  your  ladjrship,  for  Ood's 
sake,  for  your  own,  tor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
ikiends,  your  oountey  and  your  family,  that  tou  would 
so  lonm  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
tton ;  but  that  yon  would  at  length  awaken  your 
piety,  giye  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  myincible  spirit  of  the  Perdes,  which  nerw  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
fiunily,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  yeins  of 
good  humour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
Siooe  of  iU,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
children  and  to  yourself;  and,  aboye  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and  your 
life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
peat  an  honour  and  a  satisfitction  to  me,  as  if  your 
udyship  would  own  me  to  haye  contributed  towards 
this  cure ;  but,  howeyer,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  1  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  haye  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  serrant. 

{Bight  0/  Prjeols  JudgmmU  m  SdigumJ] 

Whosoever  designs  the  change  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  eoyemment,  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conyersion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  usher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempen  of  a  state,  ciyil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
yiolence,  oppression,  cruelty,  rapine,  intempeiance, 
ii^ustice;  and,  in  short,  the  miserable  efTusion  of 
human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orders, 
and  virtues  among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  these,  I  doubt,  are  something 
more  than  the  disputed  opinions  of  any  man,  or  any 
particular  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 

E»t  and  seneral  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
ppiness  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  commandments  of  God  being  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation ;  and  by  the 
nwards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  throuirhout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  number  of  children, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  futun  happiness  has  been  per- 
netuailv  disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  must  be 
left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  evexy  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  super- 
aatural  arguments  and  means;  which  impressions 
nen  may  disguise  or  ^Ussembls^  but  no  man  can 
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resist.  For  belief  is  no  mere  in  a  man's  paw« 
his  statue  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tells  me  I  must 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  becanse  'tis  the  tmer  and 
the  Miter,  without  other  aiguments  that  hare  to  me 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  must 
change  my  gray  eyes  for  othos  like  his  that  are  black, 
because  these  an  lovelier  or  mon  in  esteem.  He 
that  tells  me  I  must  inform  myself,  has  reason,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  thai  I  can,  sad 
perhaps  mon  than  ever  he  did,  and  vet  still  diflRs 
from  him ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  have 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  understand  what  he 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  most 
do  it  till  I  come  to  he  of  his  opinion. 

If  he  that,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasures  or  inte- 
rests as  much  or  mon  than  I  do,  and  allows  me  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  mattcin,  iells 
rae  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  thai  paesion  or 
interest  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  how 
or  when  this  lies,  he  is  but  when  he  was ;  only  pi^ 
tends  to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myself,  who  cannot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  much  care  of  my 
soul  as  he  has  of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  absurd  or 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  beorase  ib^ 
differ  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quaml  iw«tfitd  of  a 
dispute,  and  odls  me  fool,  or  madman,  with  a  little 
mon  circumstance;  though  periiaps,  I  paes  for  one 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertinent  in  talk,  and 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  an  the  common  civilities, 
in  nliffious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  men, 
who  talk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  measun 
of  general  truth.  But  such  language  determines  all 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  which  it  might  as  well  have  ended  in 
at  first.  That  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  our  happi- 
ness hen,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  by  sil  man- 
kind, as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  laws,  as 
well  as  all  their  nligions,  which  come  to  be  established 
by  the  concumnce  of  men's  customs  and  opinions ; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  concumnce  may  have  been 
produced  by  divine  impressions  or  inspirations.  For 
all  apee  in  teaching  and  commandix^,  in  planting 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues  which 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillity  of  eveiy 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  mannen  and  dis- 
positions that  tend  to  the  peace,  order,  and  safety  of 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  Nor 
could  I  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  them- 
selves, and  the  world  usually  calls,  nUgicnu  stai,  come 
to  put  so  great  weight  upon  those  points  of  belief 
which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and  so  little  upon 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  they  have 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should  yen- 
tun  the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and  their  order, 
which  an  certain  goods,  and  so  universally  esteemed, 
for  the  propagation  of  uncertain  or  contested  opinions. 

iPoakcH  OaUm,} 

The  mon  true  and  natural  source  of  poetry  may  be 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  god  this  inspiraliiHi 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  whidi  was  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  learning  in 
general,  but  mon  particularly  of  music  and  of  poetry. 
The  mystery  of  this  fable  means,  I  suppose,  that  a 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brain,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parts  or 
sciences :  this  was  that  celestial  fin  which  gave  such 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  those 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  world, 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  of  things  so  agreeable 
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them  to  fnme  or  reform  tMr  w&wvnl  imUtutfcme  of 
oirU  govemment  They  were  oomnoiily  eseellent 
poete  end  greet  ph3reieieiiet  they  were  eo  leemed 
in  natiind  phikMO|^j,  that  they  fwelold  not  onlv 
eoUpeee  in  the  heeTeni,  b«t  euthqiiBkee  at  lend, 
and  etorms  at  lea,  great  drougfate,  and  great  plagnee, 
mnch  plenty  or  mnch  eeardty  of  certain  eorte  of 
fhiite  or  grain ;  not  to  raention  tlie  magicel  powere 
attribated  to  eerend  of  them  to  allay  etorme,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  the  people,  to 
midce  plagnes  cease;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  ground  of  truth  or  no,  yet,  if  well  beliered,  must 
hare  raised  them  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.*  The  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  tiie  admirers  of  modem  learn- 
ing, that  Uiere  is  no  ^ridence  of  the  existence  of 
bcwks  before  thoee  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
This,  howerer,  gives  him  no  alarm :  for  it  Is  very 
doubtful,  he  teSs  us,  whether  books,  though  thev 
may  be  bdps  to  knoidedge,  and  senriceable  in  dif- 
fhsing  it,  *  are  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other,  science  beyond  the  particular  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time* — ^as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduoBd  of  science  having  flourished  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down ! 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicroas:  'There 
Is  nothing  new  in  astronom v,*  says  he,  *  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  wtlest  it  be  the  Copemiam  tmttnC — a 
system  which  overturns  the  whole  fabric  of  ancient 
astronomical  science,  though  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  'has  made  no  change  in 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.'  In  comparing  *  the 
great  wits  among  the  modems*  with  the  autliors  of 
antiqui^,  he  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Selden,  leaving  Shak> 
speare  and  Milton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  fitHn  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  lan^niage, 
but  ftom  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeming  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  '  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest  genius 
of  any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and 
published  in  ours  or  any  other  modem  language.* 
He  farther  declares,  that  after  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Spenser,  he  '  knows  none  of  the  modems  that  have 
niade  any  achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  re- 
cording.* Descartes  and  Hobbes  are  *  the  only  new 
philosophers  that  have  made  entries  upon  the  noble 
stage  01  the  sciences  for  fifteen  hundred  years  past,* 
and  these  *  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.* 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  regarded  as  phi- 
kMophers  at  alL  But  the  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
adducing  the  Greek  EpistlM  of  Phalaris  in  sup> 
port  of  the  jproposition,  that  '  the  oldest  books  we 
nave  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best'  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he,  *  I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  irit  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modern.'  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Phalaris  (who  Uved  in  Sicily  more  than 
five  centuries  before  Christ),  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
ezoeBences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  tiiinks, 
*  must  have  little  skill  in  painting  that  cannot  find 
out  this  to  be  an  original.^  The  odebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
led  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Ozfbrd,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Bcrirle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  it  fbr  the  press,  got  into  a 
qpuRd  with  uie  celebratod  critic  Bidiard  Bentk^,  a 


man  deeply  versed  in  Greek  liieratme;  on  whom  k» 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  in  his  mha^  BentkT^, 
in  revenge,  demoostnitod  tiie  Bpisoea  to  be  atoigmy» 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  amne* 
what  irreverently  of  Sir  WiDiam  Temple  Boyk^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Akirich,  Atterinirf,  and 
other  Christ-churdi  doctors  (who,  indeed,  were  tiie 


real  combatantsX  sent  fbrth  a  reply,  the  pjsimihiltfrf 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  advaota^ ;  tifl 
Bentley,  in  a  most  triumphant  rejoinder,  exposed  tke 
gross  Ignorance  which  lay  concealed  ixada  tlie  vH 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.    To  tiieae  parties^ 
however,  Uie  controversy  was  not  confined.    B^le 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  powers 
if  not  by  the  learning,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.    Swift,  who  came  into  the  field  ob 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  pnbllsbed 
on  this  occasion  his  fkmous  *  Battle  of  the  Books,' 
and  to  the  end  of  his  lifb  continued  to  speak  of  Bent- 
ley  in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt.     In  the 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  onJ^ 
that  scholar,  but  also  his  friend  the  Rev.  WQIum 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise 
entitled   'Reflections  upon  Ancient  and    Modem 
Learning,'  published  in  1694.     To  some  parts  of 
that  treatise  Sir  William  wrote  a  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  which  suggested,  we  doubt  not, 
the  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  by  Swift 
in  *  Gulliver's  Travels,*  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  the  projectors  at  Lagoda.    '  What  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  mankind, 
by  all  the  airy  speculations  of  those  who  have  passed 
for  the  great  advancers  of  knowledge  and  learning 
these  hut  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our 
modem  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  find.    I  have  indeed  hesiid  of 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  possessed 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progress 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  universal 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  sll  that  have  it ; 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  by 
men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  the  transfusion  of 
young  Uood  into  old  men's  veins,  which  will  make 
them  as  gamesome  as  tlie  lambs  from  which  'tis 
to  be  derived ;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  turn  when  they  have  forgot  their 
own  $    tlie  knowledge  of  one  another's   thoughts 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking ;  the  art 
of  flying,  till  a  man  happens  to  fidl  down  and  break 
his  neck ;  double-bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  can 
ever  be  cast  away  besides  the  first  that  was  made ; 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noble  and  neccasary 
juice  called  spittle,  which  will  come  to  be  sold,  and 
very  cheap,  in  the  apothecaries'  shops ;  discoveries 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyagea  between 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  fluently 
as  between  York  and  Lcmdon:  which  soch   poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  as  wild  as  those  of  Aiiosto^ 
but  without  half  so  much  wit,  or  so  much  instme* 
tion;  fbr  there,  these   modern  sages  may  know 
where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  lost 
senses,  preserved  in  vials,  with  those  of  Oilanda' 

WmUEAM  WOTTON. 

WnxiAH  Wotton  (1666-1726),  adeigyman  in 
Buddnghamshire,  whom  we  have  roentionad  as  the 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrote 
various  other  worka,  of  which  none  deserres  to  ba 
specified  exoept  his  condemnatory  remarks  on  Swiffs 
'TaleofaTub.'  In  chikihood,  his  talent  for  languages 
was  so  extraordioaiy  andpnioocious,  that  when  five 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew^  aimoat  aa  well  as  Snglish.    At  the  age  of 
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ttlU  good  (ortune,  I  thougbt  tlut  I  could  not  do 
betUr  tliui  write  down  ;oar  coavenation  i  and  in- 
deed I  haveieC  down  the  mbilancBt^  whstbu  been 
■ud  for  thia  hour  or  two.'  A  rerf  brief  ipeciiiieD 
cf  what  he  bad  writWn  wai  nifficient  to  mitke  the 
object!  (€  hit  iron]'  abandon  the  card-table,  and  en- 
gage in  rational  diacoune.  While  residing  with 
Lord  Aahley,  Locke  gaperinlencled  the  education. 
flntof  hii  lordahip'i  eon,  and  ■ubKquendy  of  bii 
grandion,  the  thin)  Earl  of  Siiafteabnrf,  wbo  flgnied 
■a  an  elegant  pbiloaophical  and  moial  writer  in 
the  reign  of  Quaen  Anoe.  In  1673,  whea  Lord 
Aahiej'  receired  an  eaildom  and  the  aBoe  of  cban- 
oellor.  be  gare  Locke  the  appointment  of  aecietar]' 
ol  pceaeotationa,  which  the  philosopher  enjoyed 
onl;  till  the  foUowing  ;ear,  when  hi*  patroa  lott 
&Toar  with  the  ootirt,  and  waa  deprived  of  the  wala. 
The  deUeate  <tat«  ti  Locke'*  health  induced  him  in 
1675  to  Tiiit  France  where  bereaided  aereral  Tsara, 
Srit  St  Uon^)dier,  Mid  afterward*  at  PaHa,  where 
he  had  opportuoiUe*  of  cultlTatlDg  the  acqiudntaiice 
it  tlM  moit  emlxwnt  French  liUrarj  men  of  the  ds;. 


When  Shafteibnry  regained  power  for  a  brief  aeaaon 
In  IflTS,  be  lecalled  Lodce  to  EngUnd  ;  and.  on  tak- 
fau  re^ge  in  Holland  three  jeara  aflerwarda,  waa 
faflowed  thither  hj  hii  friend,  whoae  laiet;  liliewiie 
waa  Id  jeopardj',  from  the  connexion  which  mbiiited 
between  tbem.  Alter  the  death  of  hi*  patron  in 
1(83,  Locke  fband  it  necewaty  to  proioog  hii  itay 
bi  Holland,  and  even  there  was  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinntioni  of  bia  political  enemiea  at  honte,  to  lire 
for  Bpwardjof  a  year  in  concealment ;  in  1G86.  how- 
eter,  itiiecame  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  puldic,  and 
In  the  following  year  he  initituted.  at  Amiterdam,  a 
literary  locicly,  the  membera  of  whicb  (among  whom 
were  Le  Clerc.  Limborch,  and  other  teamed  indiri- 
duaJs,}  met  weekly  for  the  porpoee  of  enjoying  each 
Otber'i  conTersation.  The  reToluUon  of  16S8  finallr 
reatored  Locke  to  hli  natire  country,  to  which 
he  wai  conTcjed  by  the  Qeet  that  brought  otct  cbe 
prioceas  of  Orange.  He  now  became  a  prominent 
defender  of  civil  and  religioua  liberty,  in  a  toccei- 
liou  of  worki  wluch  have  exerted  a  highly  beoefi- 
dal  influence  on  aabaequent  generationa,  not  only 
In  Britain,  but  throughout  tbe  civiliied  world. 
Wliile  in  Holland,  he  had  written,  in  Latin,  A 
Letter  eoncemiitg  Toleration  :  thit  appealed  at  Oouda 
in  1689,  and  tranalationi  of  it  were  immediately  ptil>- 
liahed  in  Dutch.  French,  and  Engliah.  Tbe  liberal 
opinion!  vbich  it  maintained  were  controTcrted  by 
an  Ox^rd  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  Locke  mccei- 
ilTely  wrote  three  additional  LeUert.  In  1690  waa 
publubed  hii  meet  celebrated  work.  Ax  Eva^i  con- 
etmiag  Ifunua  l/aderttandliig.  In  the  compoaition  of 
thia  tteatiae,  which  hii  retiiement  Id  Holland  aStirded 


him  Uaare  to  flnith,  be  bad  bovi  mpaed  far 
eighteen  yean.  Hia  otgect  in  writing  it  ia  aivt  ex- 
plained in  tlie  {ffefatory  eioatle  to  the  reader. — 
■  Were  it  tt  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  thia 
eaaay,  lahould  tell  thee  that  Are  or  nx  (Heids  meet- 
ing at  my  chamber,  and  diaconraing  on  a  nibject  nrf 
remote  from  thia.  found  thenuelvea  qoi^y  at  a 
■tand  by  the  difflcoltiei  that  nxe  on  erery  aide. 
After  we  had  a  wliile  punled  ooraelTei,  withoat 
coming  any  nearer  a  raaolation  of  thoae  doubts  whicb 
perplexed  ni,  it  came  into  my  thongbta,  that  we  took 
a  wrong  courte,  and  that,  before  we  aet  onradna 
upon  inquirie*  of  that  natures  it  wm  necesaaiy  to 
examine  our  own  abilitiea,  and  lee  what  otqecta  ov 
nnderatandingi  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with. 
Thia  I  propoted  to  the  company,  wbo  aU  readily 
aaaented  i  and  thereapoa  it  waa  agreed  that  thu 
ahoold  be  our  Brat  inquiry.  Sotne  baaty  and  ^ 
digested  thong^ita  on  a  anlqect  1  bad  nerer  faefoM 
conaidered,  which  I  let  down  agaiut  onr  mit  lacet- 
Ing,  gave  tlicflrat  entrance  into  tbiadieoooiae;  which 
having  been  thoa  begun  by  chance,  waa  cooliDaed 
by  intnaty,  written  ^incoliereiitpaioek;  andaAtf 
long  interrala  of  neglect,  mnmad  again,  aa  taj 
homour  or  occaiioni  pennitled )  and  at  teat,  in  a  i»- 
titement  where  an  attendanoe  on  my  health  gave  ax 
leianre,  it  waa  brought  into  that  order  tboa  aeeat  it.' 
In  proceeding  to  treat  of  tbe  antgect  originally  jm- 
poaied.  be  found  hia  matter  increaae  upon  hia  haoda, 
and  wa«  gradually  led  into  other  fielda  of  inTcMiga- 
tion.  It  hence  happen*,  that  of  the  fbor  botAa  sf  | 
which  the  eiaay  coo*i*t*,  only  tlie  last  ii  dcToted  to 
an  inquiry  Into  the  object*  witbia  the  iphera  erf'  the 
human  underatanding.  Of  tbe  ccmtenta  of  the  com- 
pleted work,  the  fuUowing  lummary  will  perfaap* 
impart  to  Hie  reader  ■ad^aileanidesaaoarliDuleii 
apace  will  allow  to  be  conveyed; — '  After  '•'""■g 
tbe  way  by  letting  aside  tbe  whole  dodiiiM  ef  innato 
notion*  and  principlea,  both  apeculaliTe  and  pncti- 
cal,  the  author  traces  all  ideal  to  two  aonrce^  aeoia- 
tion  andreflectioa)  treats  at  large  of  tbe  natored 
ideas  umide  and  complex ;  of  the  operaOon  of  the 
human  tmdetatanding  in  forming,  dialiogaishin^ 
cwnponnding,  and  associating  tbem  (  of  the  "^fww* 
in  which  word*  are  i^iplied  a*  r>pira«nUUm*  of 
ideas ;  of  tbe  difllcnlties  and  c4>abuctioaa  in  tbe 
iearch  after  tmtii,  which  arise  fixHn  the  imperfec- 
tion of  these  ligu*  i  and  of  the  nature,  reatli^.  kiodi, 
degree*,  casual  hindrance*,  and  necessaiy  Uoiits  </ 
human  knowledge.'*  Tbemo*t  valuable  portious  of  tbe 
work  are  the  foarth  book,  already  menlioDed,  and  tbe 
third,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  natora  and 
imperfections  of  language.  Tbe  9nt  and  secood 
hook*  are  on  subjects  of  comparatively  little  appli- 
cability to  practical  purposes,  and,  nureovo',  ant- 
tain  doctriuei  which  have  been  much  ooutrovcrted 
by  subseqaent  i^iilosopbers,  and  seem  ta  be  not 
Iwayt  coD^stent  with  each  other.    The  style  d  the 


.,   .      .    gmeral perusal, there  ... 

ployment  d  coUoquial  phlaaeoli^.  Ii0(±e  baled 
scholastic  jargMi,  and  wrote  in  language  inteUigiUe 
to  every  man  of  oommoa  sense.  *  No  ooe,'  aays  his 
pupil,  Shaftesbury, '  has  done  more  tovraids  the  re- 
calling of  philoBOtdiy  from  harbarity,  into  the  nae  and 


other  dress.'t  The  influence  of  the  '  £aiay 
on  lltmuui  Understandicg'  upon  the  aims  and  habit* 
of  pbiloaophical  Inquirer*,  a*  well  aa  upon  (be  miods 
of  educated  men  in  geaeral,  has  been  eitiemdy  bene- 
ficial.    Tew  book*,'  say*  Sir  James  "■'*'"*~'i. 

[■i  AtnfdfmKit  of  Vraniett  HWoit  g<migiaitaT. 


*  liATe  oontribated  more  to  rectify  pregadioe,  to  under- 
mine established  errors,  to  diffose  a  just  mode  of 
thinking,  to  excite  a  feariess  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
▼et  to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature 
has  prescribed  to  the  human  understanding.  An 
amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in 
most  parts  of  knowledge,  an  object  as  important  as 
even  Uie  discoyery  of  new  truUis,  though  it  is  not  so 
palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated by  superficial  obserrers.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
which  can  be  called  discovery,  the  correction  of  the 
intellectual  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  serrice 
which  can  be  rendered  to  science.  In  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  Locke  is  unriTalled.  His  writings  have 
diifbsed  throughout  the  ciTilised  world  the  loTe  of 
chrU  liberty ;  tiie  spirit  of  toleration  and  charitr  in 
regions  difTerences ;  the  dlBposition  to  reject  what- 
ever is  obscure,  fantastic,  or  hypothetical  in  specu- 
lation; to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
Talue ;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solu- 
tion; to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  deariy  ex- 
pressed ;  to  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
nets ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
oontribute  to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first  dis- 
covered the  r^es  by  whidi  knowledge  is  improved, 
Lodce  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
large  observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  often 
by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
the  adoption  of  these  rules ;  and  thus  led  to  that 
general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
standing, which  is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
ments, and  the  instrument  by  wliich  all  other  im- 
provements must  be  accomplished.  He  has  left  to 
posterity  the  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
mer, and  of  a  philosophy  temperate  as  well  as  liberal, 
which  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
direct  hostility  with  olMtinate  and  formidable  pre- 
judice. These  benefits  are  very  slightly  counter- 
balanced by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
application, and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his 
ingenious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
philosophical  school  is  exposed,  which  does  not 
steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  ex- 
perience. If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.  Yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries.'* 

In  1690,  Locke  published  two  TVeatiset  on  Civil 
Oovemmemt,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution against  the  Tories ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himself^ 
*  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our 
present  King  William  ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the 
consent  of  the  people,  which,  being  the  only  one  of 
all  lawfhl  governments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their 
just  and  natural  rights,  with  tlieir  resolution  to  pre- 
serve them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  slavery  and  ruin.'  The  chief  of  his  other 
ppoductions  are  Thoughts  concerning  Education  (1693), 
The  JReaeonabieneee  of  Chrietianity  (1695),  two  Fta- 
dkatkme  of  that  work  (1696),  and  an  admirable 
tract  On  die  Conduct  of  the  Understanding^  printed 
after  the  author's  death.  A  theological  controversy 
in  which  he  engaged  with  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  ali^idy  been  spoken  of  in  our  account 
of  that  prelate.  Many  letters  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  Locke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
Dinning  of  last  century,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
in  his  recent  life  of  the  philosopher. 
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In  refsrenoe  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  8ir  JamM 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  surv^ 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was  placed. 
*  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  tiieir  political  ascendency,  he  ttuxkf 
imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
which  actuated  that  body  of  men  ;  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Calvinistic  theology.  Sects  founded  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  fh>m  intolerance,  and  in  time  learn 
to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to  the 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  1^ 
the  Independent  divines,  who  were  his  instructors, 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  rdi- 
gious  liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disdose  to 
the  world.*  When  finee  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was 
their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  successors  in  those  oommunitiea 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  Hit 
professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  ita 
youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtieties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientifio 
world.  At  a  more  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politidani. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  probablv  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation  which 
is  the  inevitable  restdt  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  afikirs.  But  his  political  conn^ona 
agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  lealous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gnulually  limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illua- 
tration  of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guaidiana 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itself,  were  occasional, 
and  intended  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  worioi^ 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he 
was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 
pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to 
vindicate  the  toleration  act,  of  which  the  author 
lamented  the  imperfection.*t 

On  the  continent,  the  principal  works  of  Locke 
became  extensively  known  through  the  medium  of 
translations  into  French.  They  seem  to  have  beoi 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  fbee  inquiry,  has  difihsed  still  Ux^ 
ther,  and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  philosopher. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  em^oyment  in 
the  diplomatic  service  was  offered  to  Locke,  who 
declin^  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coin,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  oflAce,  however,  the  same  cause 
quickly  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  last  years  of  hia 
existence  were  spent  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Masham,  a  daughter 
of  Dr  Cudworth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 
by  strong  ties  of  friendship,  palliated  by  her  atten- 
tion the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years.     The 

*  *Orme*sMeino{n  of  Dr  Owen,  ppu  90-110.  Londoii,  1890.  la 
this  rery  able  Tolmne,  it  la  dearly  prored  that  tiM  Indepen- 
dents  were  the  flnt  teachera  of  rellfkmi  Uhertj.* 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  zzzvl,  p^  8A 
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death  of  this  ezeellent  mm  took  place  in  1704, 
when  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  •erentj^twob 

In  the  following  selection  of  paetages  from  his 
works,  we  shall  endearonr  to  display  at  once  the 
general  character  of  the  anthor*s  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  style  in  which  th^  are  expressed. 

[CouMf  </  Weakneti  in  MmU  UndMnicmdmgt.l 

Thne  is,  it  is  risible,  great  Tariety  in  men's,  undei^ 
stundings,  and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide 
a  diffinvnce  between  some  men  in  this  reqMCt,  that 
art  and  industry  would  nerer  be  able  to  master ;  and 
their  Teiy  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  sereral  abi- 
lities in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  yeiy  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto  in  their  scTeral  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of 
their  underrtandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
highest  improrement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
IpEeat  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  are  orerlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  peroeire  that  men  are 
gmlty  of  a  great  many  fiuilts  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
proTcment  m  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  error  all  their  liyes.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of,  and  endeayour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse.  ^ 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  ofsaffa- 
city  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  serrice 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discounes  of  mankind, 
will  fina  their  defects  in  this  kind  reiy  frequent  and 
Teiy  obseryable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  are  pleas«Hi  to  make  choice  of  to  hare  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  nut  pasMion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolvea  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
in  other  matten,  that  they  oome  with  an  unbiassed 
indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  they  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  oeing  untrsctable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
cerely follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  ma^  call  laive,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  tbe  question,  and  mav 
be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sighted, 
and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 
his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
city, quickness,  and  penetration;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may 
say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  tiy,  whether  another  maj  sot 
have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  sad 
l^iich  his  rseson  would  make  use  of  if  tney  csne  into 
his  mind.  The  faculty  of  reMoning  sddom  or  nercr 
deceives  those  who  tmst  to  it ;  its  consequences  fins 
what  it  huUds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  bat  tkat 
whidi  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that 
the  principles  from  iHiich  we  conclude,  the  gnraadi 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  rsMoning,  are  but  a  put; 
something  is  left  out  which  ^ould  go  into  the  leckos- 
ing  to  m^e  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  right,  and  are  loTcn 
of  truth,  do  make  no  grsat  advances  in  their  dis* 
ooveiies  of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective, 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgment!. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  but  with  one  wit 
of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  thej  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goabai 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  lifht  shines,  sad,  u 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darknen, 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.    lliey  have  a  pettj  traf- 
fic with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek; 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexteroos 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowled^  to 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  storvd  other  i>arii 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less  uMful, 
than  what  has  l&llen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  pleotj 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  tb«m 
contains  whatsoever  \a  good  in  the  universe.    Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bound- 
aries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their 
inquiries,  but  live  separate  from  the  notions,  dis- 
courses, and  attainments  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  naj 
not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  bj  a  lane 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.    And  though  the  straitness  snd  wtt- 
veniences  of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  sf 
far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many 
vears  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  sad  \ga> 
ranee  of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  the  Sjpaniards  had  hroagfat 
amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  natt<His  sboand-   | 
ing  in  sciences,  arts,  and  convenienees  of  life,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  themselns,  1 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  theunivcna 

We  are  bom  with  frkculties  and  poweis  espable 
almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as  would  cany  vi 
farther  than  can  £b  easily  imagined ;  but  it  is  onl/ 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  ability 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  pedee- 
tion. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  soaros  efsr  be  | 
brought  to  the  carnage  and  language  of  a  gentlsmas,  I 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  hii 
joints  as  "uppie,  and  his  natural  parts  not  anr  ws/ 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fingen 
of  a  musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally  without 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motiosa 
Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  raia 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  menben 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  iiffl* 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.    What  incredible  and  Mtimishing  actiooi  do 
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we  find  rope-dancen  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies 
to  t  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  yery  account, 
they  giTe  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  mo- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
impractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  industiy  in  men,  whose  bodies  hare  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  even  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to 
be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that 
pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  re- 
marked for  pleasantness  in  niilleiy,  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apiK>site  direrting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took  with 
lomebody,  and  gained  him  commendation,  encouraged 
him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endea- 
Toun  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility 
in  it  without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  efiTect  of 
use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
sition may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that 
never  carries  a  man  for  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many 
%  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never 
produces  anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see 
the  wajrs  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different, 
sven  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the 
university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  dififerent  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot 
think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with 
different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  uni- 
rersicy  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ference, so  observable  in  men's  understandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natural  facul- 
ties, as  acquired  habits  1  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
much  better  success  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who 
has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
fore him  a  collection  of  ail  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of 
lulea,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  good 
painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
licrent  thinker,  or  strict  rcasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
■bowing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
vaderstandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
WMit  of  a  ri^t  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  ofceu  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
iiaalt  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
we  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bar^n,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about 
matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

{Pr^uduxs.] 

Eyerr  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
titat  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
ndoy  it  if  agreed  that  it  if  a  fault,  and  a  hindnnce 


to  knowledge.  What,  now,  is  the  cure!  No  other 
but  this,  that  ever^  man  should  let  alone  others*  pre- 
judices, and  examine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world,  is  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it 
to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself?  If  others  love  cataracts  on  their  eyei^ 
should  that  hinder  mo  from  couching  of  mine  as 
soon  as  I  could  I  £very  one  declares  against  blind- 
ness, and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which 
dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  should  lead  him  into  truth  and  know- 
ledge) False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  aa 
unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dork  from 
truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  tha 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
fashion,  interest,  kc.  This  is  the  mote  which  every 
one  sees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the 
beam  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  eyer 
brought  fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see 
whether  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial  1  But 
yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  every  one 
should  set  about,  and  be  scrupulous  in,  who  would 
rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the  search  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write)  ;  to 
those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  falsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men'k 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemnedi) 
that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidenot 
of  the  truth  he  holds  forces  him  to ;  and  that  they  art 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if^ 
after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  amunentt 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  it 
prejudice  governs  himt  And  it  is  not  endenot  of 
truth,  but  some  lazy  anticipation,  some  beloved  pre* 
sumption,  that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof!  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  assent,  be  clear,  good,  and  con* 
vincing,  why  should  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether 
they  be  proof  or  not  1  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond 
his  evidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only 
to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect,  own  it  when  he  re* 
fuses  to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  m 
forward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  unheard  and  ttnexamine<L 

[Tt^udtciout  Hcute  in  Study."] 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  still  presses  into  farther  discoyeries 
and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  often  stays  not  long  enough  on 
what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  naste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  oountiy  may  be  able^  from  the  transieni 
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Tiew,  to  tell  in  genend  liow  the  paitt  lie,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  then  a  river ; 
woodland  in  one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  but  the  more  useful  oo- 
lervations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever 
discover  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
eommonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contem- 
plation, and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
ficulty and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not 
■tick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
idenoe  in  every  trivial  question  or^  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine eveiy  pebble  that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  full  s^eed.  Truths  are  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  diffi- 
enltj,  but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  observations 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes ;  and  those 
that  enlai|;e  our  view,  and  eive  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  leant  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlaige  its  views  by 
running  too  fast  into  genoal  observations  and  con- 
clusions, without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enhuge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda- 
tions, stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves, are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend- 
ing great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
■but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
<them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed ; 
hat  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To 
make  such  observations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardly  bo  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  everythine  an  observa- 
tion, has  the  same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more 
falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

[Pleaiwt  and  PainJ] 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having 
^TOi  UB  the  power  oyer  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 


move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  9lao^ 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  oonti- 
guous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of  our 
body ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  seye* 
ral  instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will 
think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  thia  or  tli&t 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention ;  to  excite 
us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  w« 
are  capable  of,  has  been  pleaeed  to  join  to  seyeral 
thoughts,  and  several  sensations,  a  peroepticm  of  de-> 
light.    If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  our  out- 
ward sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  hay« 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another, 
negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.     And  so 
we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ-  our 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  suffer  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  at- 
tending to  them.    In  which  state,  man,  howerer  fur- 
nished with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will, 
would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  paas  his 
time  only  in  a  laz^  lethai^c  dream.    It  has,  there- 
fore, pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  seyenal  ob- 
jects, and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  several  objects  to  several  d^rees, 
that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  us  with 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  bj  usl 
Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  onlj 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  often 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.*    This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations  wheiv  we 
expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  design- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain 
to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as  advices 
to  withdraw  from  them.    But  He,  not  designin|^  our 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part 
and  organ  in  its  |ierfection,  hath,  in  many  cases,  an- 
nexed pain  to  those  yery  ideas  which  delight  us. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinary 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be-    i 
yond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pain-    ' 
ful  sensation ;  which  is  wisely  and  fifcvourably  so  or- 
dered by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instruments    , 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pun  be  warned  to  with-    > 
draw,  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and    i 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  future. 
The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  may 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  pain. 
For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease 
them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural 
state.    But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  paai» 
us,  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the 
exercise  of  ffle  several  functions  of  the  body,  and  which 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies^ 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
Ood  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  nain  in  all  the  things  that  cnviieo  and 
affect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  ve, 
finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  oooi. 
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One  (honld  not  diipate  with  a  mu  vbo,  either 
tkroagh  iitnpiditf  oi  uundnaicM,  dtoici  pUio  uid 
riuble  truUi. 


lOppmitiim  tD  Ntv  AcfriiM.] 
The  impatation  of  narelty  i*  •  letiible  cbarn 
unongtt  tboM  who  judge  of  m«n'i  haadi,  ■•  tbej  do 
of  their  peniko,  by  the  faihion,  and  can  alien  Done 
to  ba  right  but  Uic  nceiiad  doctrine*.  Truth  Kara 
erer  jet  earned  it  by  rota  ujwh««  at  iti  flnt 
afpeaiauce:  new  opinion!  ais  alwaji  nwpected,  and 
nmially  opposed,  without  an;  other  traaon  but  be- 
cauM  they  an  not  alnadj  common.  But  tratb,  like 
gold,  ia  Dot  tlw  lev  10  for  being  newly  brought  out  of 
tilt  mine.  It  ■■  tiiat  and  exaniinatioD  miut  aiTO  it 
price,  and  not  any  antique  Auhion  :  and  though  it  be 
not  yet  eunent  bj  the  public  itamp,  yet  it  may,  for 
all  that,  be  aj  old  aa  nature,  and  ii  certainly  not  the 


and  if,  by  barawing  our  bodiei  (tbouj 
la  render  ounelTei  more  UMfui),  we  depriTe  ouraelTei 
of  the  abilities  and  opportunitiee  of  doing  that  good 
we  might  hare  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which  Ood 
thought  tafficieat  for  us,  by  baTini  denied  ui  the 
Atrengtb  to  improre  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  of 
■trongar  coDKtitutioni  can  attain  to,  we  R>b  Ood  of 
•0  much  eenice,  and  our  neighlwur  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  aitate  of  health,  •rith  moderate  knowledie, 
■re  might  hare  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  linki 
hii  Teesel  by  OTerloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  lilrer,  and  preciou*  atone*,  will  giie  hie  owner 
but  an  ill  account  of  hie  Tojage. 

IToltratioimfOam-Mm'iOpmioiit.} 

Since,  therefore,  it  it  noaroidable  to  the  greateet 
part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  hare  MTetal  opinioai,  with- 
out certain  and  indubitable  prooft  of  their  truth ; 
and  jt  caniee  too  great  an  impatation  of  ignorance, 
lightnraa,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  reuounce  their 
former  teneti  preeently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument, 
which  they  cannot  immediately  aoiwer,  and  ihow 
the  insuffiriency  of;  it  would,  methinks,  become  all 
men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  offlcea  of 
humanityand  friendihip,  in  thediTenity  of  opinjona: 
jince  we  cannot  reoaonably  expect  that  any  one 
should  readily  and  obeequiaualy  quit  hit  own  opinion, 
and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  reaignatiun  to  an 
authority,  which  the  undentanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledgea  not.  Far  however  it  may  often  mistake,  it  can 
own  no  other  guide  but  reanon,  nor  blindly  submit  to 
the  will  and  dictate*  of  another.  If  he  you  would 
bring  orer  to  your  sentimenta  be  one  that  eiaminea 
before  he  aesecte,  you  must  giie  him  leare  at  his 
leisure  to  go  orer  the  account  again,  and,  recalling 
what  is  out  of  his  mind,  eiamine  all  the  particulan, 
to  see  on  which  side  theadrantage  lies:  and  if  he  will 
□ot  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage 
bim  anew  iu  ao  much  punt,  it  is  but  what  we  often 
do  Dureelre*  in  the  like  cases,  and  we  should  take  it 
amiss  if  othera  ahauld  prescribe  to  ut  what  pointa  we 
should  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  hia  opi- 
nions upon  trust,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  should 
nuounce  those  tenet*  which  time  and  custom  hare  so 


settled  in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  ■elf-erideni,  ' 
and  of  an  unquationable  certainty  ;  or  whi^h  be  takn 
to  he  imprenioDS  he  ha*  reccjTed  tnm  Ood  hinuelf^ 
or  from  men  sent  by  him  t  How  can  we  expect,  I  ny, 
that  opinions  thus  settled  should  be  giTen  up  to  the 
argumenla  or  authoeity  of  a  stranger  or  adroaarr, 
especially  if  there  be  any  aaspicion  of  intereet  or  de-  .' 
sign,  as  there  nerer  fails  to  be  whete  men  find  (farro- 
sdTes  ill  treated  I  We  should  do  well  to  commisenue 
onr  mutual  ignorasee,  and  cndearour  to  reaurre  it 
in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of  infumatioii ;  aad 
not  instantly  treat  other*  ill,  a*  obstinate  aad  po^  I 
Tene,  because  they  will  not  renounce  their  own  and 
receire  out  opinion*,  or  at  least  those  we  would  fone 
upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  I 
an  no  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  tbeiia. 
For  where  i*  the  man  that  lla*  inccntestable  eridCDe* 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  lalsehood 
of  all  he  condemn* ;  or  can  say  ^at  he  has  eiamiued 
to  the  bottom  all  his  own,  or  other  men's  opinioB*! 
The  necessity  of  brJiering  vilhont  knowledge,  nay, 
often  upon  very  slight  grounds,  in  this  Heeling  staie 
of  action  and  blindness  we  are  in,  should  make  u 
more  busy  and  careful  to  inform  ourselTes  than  c«B- 
atrain  othen.  At  least  those  who  hare  not  thorouglily 
examined  to  the  bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  muM 
coDfea*  they  are  unfit  to  prescribe  to  other*  ;  and  ale 
uuieasonable  in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  oths  men's 
belief  which  they  themeelTes  hare  not  sean^ied  into, 
nor  vdghed  the  arguments  of  probability  on  whidi 
they  ibould  receire  or  reject  iL  Those  who  hare 
fairiy  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  cot  p**t 
doubt  in  all  uie  doctrines  they  profess  and  gpTcm 
themselTes  by,  would  bare  a  jutter  pretence  to  require 
others  to  follow  them :  but  theae  ar«  so  few  in  nnmbei, 
and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  magisterial  in  tkeii 
opinions,  that  nothing  insolent  and  imperious  Is  to  be 
expected  from  them;  and  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  if  men  were  better  instructed  theniselTes,  tliey 
would  be  less  impoaing  on  others. 


sprang  up  In  England  immediatdy  after  tbe  deatli 
of  BaoDD,  and  who  ahoired,  bythesnccwifDlappiic 
Me 
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tion  of  hii  principloi,  how  tnilj'  he  hftd  pointed  out  and  pcrieciition  on  Recount  of  religioui  belief  ou 

the  mean*  of  enlarging  human  knowledge.     Tlie  very  glrong  ; 'and  Ihave  Kldoin,' nya  Bumcl, 'ob- 

eminent  man  of  whom  we  ipeak  waa  the  ion  of  served  him  to  ipeak  with  more  heat  and  indignatiuD 

lUchard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whoie  maniion  of  tlian  when  tliat  came  in  his  way.' 

Liimort  he  waa  bom  in  the  year  IGST.    After  aludy-  The  litlei  of  tlioae  worki  of  Bovle  wliich  are  moat 

ing  at  Eton  college  and  Geneva,  and  travelling  likely  to  attract  the  gencrid  reader,  are  Coniitltra- 

through   Italy,   he  returned  to   £ngland   in    1644.  lioni  m   Iht  Usr/iJnai  of  Erperimattal  FhHotopkg; 

Being   in   eaay  ci^:nm^ta^ce^  and  endowed   with  Coniiderali/nu  on  Ihe  SMe  of  Iht  H<Jg  Scriptura ;  A 

uncommon  aclivily  of  mind,  he  forthwith  applied  Free  Ditcourtt  agaiiut  Cutloniary  Stctaring;  Comnde- 

I    hiniielf  to  thoae  itudica  and  experimenta  in   che-  raCioiu  n&nU  the  Jtecvneilaliltiitii  of  Beaton  attd  Fell' 

tniitry  and  natural  philosophy  wliich  continued  to  jum,  aiuJ  1^  Fuiiilililjf  0/  a  lleiurrrction ;  A  DU- 

engage  fail  attention  tUrougliuut  the  remainder  of  courne  of  Thingi  abot-e  Beamn ;  A  D'aeoune  of  tltt 

I    hii  life.     During  the  civil  war.  lonie  ingenious  men  High  ftneralion  ilan'i  InUUecl  oicei  lo  God,  parlicu' 

began  to  hold  weekly  mectinfi  at  Oiford,  fof  the  tarlvfar  hU  Wiidam  and  Pateer ;  A  Ditmiinlion  into 

cnltivation   of   what  wa»   then    fi-rmed    'the   new  Ou  Final  Cauietof  Natural  Thingi i  Tit   Chrulian 

'   philoaophy,'  first  at  the  lodpingt  of  I)r  Wilkin*  (aa  l'ir(iio»,  ihairing  liai,  bg  Ulna  addkltd  to  Eiperi- 

I    already  stated  in  our  aocount  of  that  divine),  and  mental  PhiloaojAj/.,  a  man  it  ralAer  attitltd  than  imiii- 

•ubaequently,  fur  the  moat  part,  at  Ihe  residence  of  poted  lobe  a  quod  Cliritlian ;  and  A  Trtaliie  afStta- 

.   Boyle.    These  scientific  persons,  with  otiien  who  pAk  Love.    He  publiihed.  in  1G6S.  Occationafjlf/itc- 

'   afterwardsjoined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Charlea  lioni  on  tjectral  Subjecls.  mostly  written  in  early  life, 

D.,  in  1G62,  under  the  title  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  which  Swift  liaa  ridiculed  in  hi*  '  I'ioua  Medita- 

Bc^lc,  after  settling  in  London  in  IBCS,  was  one  cf  tion  on  a  Broomstick.'  Hie  comparative  want  of  taste 

-    the  most  active  members,  and  many  of  his  treatises  and  of  sound  judgment  displayed  in  tliis  portion  of 

I    originally  appeared  in  the  Society  >  >  Philosophical  Boyle's  writing!,  ia  doubtleu  to  be  aacribed  to  the 

Trwiaactions.'    The  works  of  this  industrious  man  immature  age  at  wliich  it  was  compoaed.  and  tlic 

(who  died  ir.   1G91),  are  so  numerous,  that  they  circumstance  that  it  waa  not  originally  intended  for 

'(  thick  quarto  volumea.     They  con^t  the  public  eye.    The  occaiiona  of  theae  devout 'It«- 


'    diiefly  of  accounts  of  his  experimenta]  researches  in  flectlont'  are  such  as  the  following  ^ — '  Upon  his  horse 

I    chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  particularly  with  stumbling  in  a  very  fair  way ;'  '  Upon  liis  distilling 

respect  to  tlie  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  spirit  of  roses  in  a  limbick ;' '  Upon  two  very  miier- 

1   the  air.    The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt  able  beggar*  begging  together  by  Ihe  highway;' 

much  inleieat ;  and  by  means  of  the  atr-pump,  the  '  Upon  the  sight  of  a  windmill  stending  still ;' '  Upon 

I    construction  of  which  he  materially  improv^,  he  his   paring  of  a  rare   summer  apple;'    "Upon  his 

(ucceedod  in  making  many  valuable  pneumatic  dig-  coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lano ;'  '  Upon  my 

1    coverics.     Tlieology  likewise  being  a  favourite  sub-  spaniel's  fetching  me  my  glove  i'  '  Upon  the  taking 

I    ject,  he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of  up  hia  horsea  from  grass,  and  giving  Ibem  oat*  t>e- 

Chiistianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  beneflta  ac-  fore  they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

cniing  to  religion  from  tho  study  of  the  divine  The  worka  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 

'   attributes  as  displayed  in  the  material  world.    So  the  lead  among  the  excellent  treatises  on  that  sub- 

1    earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that  ject  by  which  the  literature   of  our   countiy  ia 

be  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  money  in  con-  adorned. 
1  tributing  lo  its  propagation  in  foreign  parts,  but.  His  style  is  clearand  precise, bntbel*  apttof 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  proviaion  for  the  deli-  long  his  aentencc*  until  they  become  inaufferably 
very  of  eight  sermons  yearly  in  London  by  some  tedioua.  Owing  to  the  haate  with  which  many  of 
Iramed  divine,  '  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  hia  pieces  were  aent  to  the  press,  their  deflcdcncy  ot 
•galnit  notorious  infldets,  namely,  atheists.  Iheists,  method  ia  such,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  proliiity 
pagan*,  Jews,  and  Mahometans  i  not  descending  of  their  style,  to  render  the  peruasl  of  them  a  some- 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  arc  among  Chris-  what  disagreeable  task.  Ttie  following  specimens, 
tiana  themselves.'  We  learn  from  bis  biograpliers,  gathered  from  different  treatises,  are  the  moat  inte< 
that  in  1660  he  was  solicited  by  Lord  Clarendon  resting  we  have  been  able  lo  find  : — 
to  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  in  order  that  the 

chlUT:b  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent  IThe  Sludi/  of  Aoturnl  PhilatojAji  famuratlt  k 

abiliUe*  and  virtues  by  which  he  wai  distinguiahed.  Jtdigion.] 

Two  consideration^  however,  induced  him  to  with-  ^h,  fi„(  advantage  that  our  experimental  philo«.- 

hpld  comphance.    In  the  first  pUce.  he  regarded  ph„,  as  such,  hath  towards  being  iCbriWian,  is,  that 

bimaelf  a*  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his  £;,  ^^^  ^f  studies  conduceth  much  t»  settle  in  hU 

wiitlnBt  in  the  character  ^  a  layman,  than  rf  he  „i„d  ,  grm  belief  of  the  eiislence,  and  diver*  of  the 

Mte  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the  ^i^f  stlributes,  of  God  ;  which  belief  is,  in  the  order 

dcrgr— whose  preaching  there  wm  a  general  ten-  of  things,  tbe  first  principle  of  that  naturml  religion 

-" to  kxAnpon  a*  the  remunerated  exercise  of  •  which  itself  Is  pre-iwiuired  to  revealed  religion  in 

rioo.  And  •econdly,  he  felt  the  obligaUons.  im-  general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular  which 


.-ed  by  Christi 

:  confidence  to  undertake  it  1  That  the  consideration  of  the  vartness,  beauty,  and 

.  B .    ._..  i,..i_„  fci.  ,                       .  the  heavenly  bodie^  the  eicillant 

.      s  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of 

.  wid  tlie  first  qneation  that  is  pat  to  those  other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of 

vbo  OMM  to  be  Initiated  into  the  service  of  the  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him,  i  -  - 

chntdl,  Mkting  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  felt     rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beauti , 

11^  tbon^  be  dnnt  not  make  the  step,  lest  other-  orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  syalem 

viM  be  ibonld  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghoat,   h  of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  waa  fnmed  ij  an 

•olewnlv  and  Mrionsly  did  he  judge  of  aocred  mat-  author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  scare* 

itn.'     He  valued  rdi^oo  chiefly  for  its  practical  in-  be  denied  by  an   intelligent  and  unprejudiced  eoD- 
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tire  men  were  persuaded  of  the  ezistenoe  of  a  Deity, 
bj  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
whoso  fabric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deserredly  ascribed  cither  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  *  that  God  hath  not  led  him- 
self without  witness,'  even  to  perfunctory  considerers, 
by  stamping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of 
his  workmanship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  ot  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  very 
much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  0(kI  are  so 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  man^  more  curious  and 
excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perfunctory  looks  of  osci- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of 
inquisitive  and  well -instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  vulgar  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  b^  that  of  a  true 
naturalist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemistry.  But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of 
this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  God  has 
couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that  the 
clearer  light  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of 
their  unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie 
more  obvious.  And  the  more  wonderful  things  he 
discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary 
proofs  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to 
evince  that  there  is  a  God  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  vast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear everything  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afiTord  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things.  *  * 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sicht,  and 
that  this  is  performed  by  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visive,  will  give  a 
man  but  a  sorry  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
ficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  *  formed  the  eye/ 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of 
vision,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to 
dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mathematicians,  to  understand  vision  ;  and  accord- 
ingly wfll  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance 
of  the  organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  several  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  con- 
sidered the  fiiJ^ure,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  each  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
beams  of  light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  *  * 
It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilful  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affective  conviction,  engaged  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
nature  is  'wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
m>rking.' 


Jtifectum  ttpon  a  Lamihcm  and  Camdlt,  eaarried  bg 
on  a  Wmdg  Ni^ 

As  there  are  few  controversies  more  importsmt,  so 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  more  coriouslj 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  whether  a 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable  f  But  pivhapa 
this  may  be  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other  qoestion, 
whether  a  married  life  or  single  ought  rail^r  to  be 
chosen  ?  that  being  best  determinable  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  particular  caMS.    For  though,  indefinitely 

rking,  one  of  the  two  may  hare  advantages  above 
other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  that  special 
circumstances  may  make  either  of  them  the  more 
eligible  to  particular  persons.  They  that  find  them- 
selves furnished  with  abilities  to  so-re  th^  genera- 
tion in  a  public  capacity,  and  virtue  great  enough  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  such  a  condition  is 
usually  exposed,  may  not  only  be  allowed  to  embrace 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.  But  he 
whose  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  goveni 
others,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  gorem  himself, 
or  manage  his  own  private  concerns,  or  whose  graces 
are  so  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  his  virtues,  or  to  his 
abilitpr  of  resisting,  than  to  his  care  of  shunning  the 
occasions  of  sin,  that  he  owes  his  escaping  the  guilt  of 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  opportunities  of  good, 
than  expose  himself  to  probable  temptations.  For 
there  is  such  a  kind  of  difference  betwixt  virtue  yti^^^ 
by  a  private  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  life,  as^  there 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  aloft  in  the  open  air,  and 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  place  it  gives 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  in  less  danger  to  bs 
blown  out. 


Upcn  the  tighi  of  Boaet  and  TWtps  growmg 

another. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  tulips  last  till 
roses  come  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  them  in  this 
garden  grow  together,  as  it  deserves   my  notice,  so 
raethiuks  it  should  suggest  to  me  some  reflection  or 
other  on  it.    And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  impmper 
one  to  compare  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  1  have  ofWn    ob- 
served betwixt  tiie  fates  of  those  young  ladies  that 
are  only  very  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a  Ittm 
degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  wit, 
dibcretion,  and  virtue:    for  tulips,  whilst    they  are 
fresh,  do  indeed,  by  the  lustre  and  vividness  of  their 
colours,    more    delight    the    eye    than    rosses  ;    but 
then  they  do  not  alone  quickly  fade,  but,  as  soon 
as  they  have  lost  that  freshness  and  gaudiness  that 
solely  endeared  them,  they  degenerate   into  things 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distasteful ;  whereas  it«es, 
besides    the   moderate   beauty  they  disclose  to  the 
eve   (which    is  sufficient  to  please,  though  not  to 
charm  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  longer  than 
tulips,  but,  when   that  decays,  retain  a  perfumed 
odour,  and  divers  useful  qualities  and  virtues  that 
survive  the  spring,  and  recommend  them  all  the  year. 
Thus  those  unadvised  young   ladies,  that,  because 
nature  has  given  them  beauty  enough,  despise  all 
other  qualities,  and  even  that  regular  diet  which  is 
ordinarily  requisite  to  nuike  beauty  itself  lasting,  not 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  endeartd 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  objects  of  wonder  and 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  scorn ;  whereas  those 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enrich  their  minds  as  to 
adorn  their  faces,  may  not  only  with  a  mediocrity  ef 
beauty  be  very  desirable  whilst  that  lasts,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  recess  of  that  and  youth,  may,  by 
the  fragrancy  of  their  reputation,  and  those  virtocs 
and  ornaments  of  the  mind  that  time  does  but  im- 
prove, be  always  sufilciently  endeared  to  those  that 
have  merit  enough  to  disoem  and  value  such  excel* 
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leiices,  and  whose  esteem  and  friendship  is  alone 
worth  their  being  concerned  for.  In  a  word,  they 
prove  the  happiest  as  well  as  thej  are  the  wisest 
ladiej),  that,  whilst  they  possess  the  desirable  quali- 
ties that  youth  is  wont  to  give,  neglect  not  the  acquist 
[acquisition]  of  those  that  age  cannot  take  away. 

[Marriage  a  Lottery."] 

Methiuks,  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitory  goods 
that  we  are  so  fond  of,  may  not  unfitly  be  resembled 
to  the  sensitive  plant  which  you  have  admired  at  Sion- 
garden :  for  as,  though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 
and  wonder,  yet  when  wo  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy 
delusive  plant  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 
leaves,  and  contracts  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 
disadvantageously  differing  from  the  former,  which  it 
again  recovers  by  degrees  when  touched  no  more ;  so 
these  objects  that  charm  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 
gazed  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 
a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  into  our 
hands,  their  former  lustre  vanishes,  and  they  appear 
quite  differing  things  from  what  before  they  seemed ; 
though,  after  deprivation  or  absence  hath  made  us 
forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 
them  again  at  a  distance,  they  recover  in  most  men's 
eyes  their  former  beauty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 
to  inveigle  and  delude  us.  I  must  add,  Lindamor, 
that,  when  I  compare  to  the  sensitive  plant  most  of 
these  transitory  things  that  are  flattered  with  the  title 
of  goods,  I  do  not  out  of  that  number  except  most 
mistresses.  For,  though  I  am  no  such  an  enemy  to 
matrimony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I  have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  discourse) 
are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not  refuse  you  my 
advice  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  give  you  my  ex- 
ample) to  turn  votary  to  Hymen  ;  yet  I  have  observed 
80  few  happy  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 
and  have  so  rarely  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 
rate  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 
I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  marriages  indissoluble,  to  make  them  lasting. 
And  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  marriage  than  to  a 
lottery  ;  for  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  and 
may  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize,  he  hath  a  rich  re- 
turn of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  la  a 
pretty  store  of  blanks  for  every  prize. 

Some  Considerations  Touching  the  Style  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  des- 
patched, I  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
consider  the  style  of  the  Scripture  ;  a  subject  that  will 
as  well  require  as  deserve  some  time  and  much  atten- 
tion, in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who  freely 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  ex- 
ceptions at  its  style,  and  by  those  and  their  own  repu- 
tation, divert  many  from  studying,  or  so  much  as 
perusing,  those  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  giving 
men  injurious  and  irreverent  thoughts  of  it,  and 
diverting  them  from  allowing  the  Scripture  the  best 
way  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
which  scarce  anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufliciently  understood  to 
be  highly  venerated  ;  the  writings  these  men  crimi- 
nate, and  would  keep  others  from  reading,  being  like 
that  honey  which  Saul's  rash  adjuration  withbeld  the 
Israelites  from  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  only 
gratified  the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes.    *    * 

Of  the  considerations,  then,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
you,  there  are  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature ;  and  therefore  being  such  as  may  each  of 
them  be  pertinently  employed  against  several  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  the  Scripture's  style,  it  will  not 
be  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before  the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that 
thoM  CftTiUeiB  at  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  that  you 


and  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  translations,  wherein  alone  they  read  it.  Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  than  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
languages  from  which  and  into  which  the  version  if 
made  be  so  very  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But  of  this  I 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  yet 
at  present  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  veneration  that  the  interpreter! 
of  the  Bible  have  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.  So  that,  whereas  in  those 
versions  of  other  books  that  are  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreters  are  wont  to  take  the  liberty  to  recede 
from  the  author^s  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  hif 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  interpreters  have  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  I^atin  or  English  phrases,  but 
only  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  have  too  often, 
besides,  by  not  sufliciently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  various  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  msMj 
things  appear  leM  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  leH 
considerable,  which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection.  And  though  thui 
fault  of  interpreters  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carr^'ing  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with  peculiar  disadvantages,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  all  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
orators,  to  be  reduced  to  two  comprehensive  sorts,  and 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  wortis  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoricians  call 
such  figures  tchemata  lexeos),  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  may  vanish ; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  which  comprises  those  that 
orators  call  epanados  antanadasis,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  are  wont  to  l>e  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  are  ours  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thought  it  requisite. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  ore  but  too  often 
quite  lost  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  And,  as  in  a  lovely  face, 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  cheeks, 
and  the  nose,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  often  something  of 
splendour  and  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  so  in  some  choice  composures, 
though  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enough 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  wluU 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  be  some  shining  pas- 
sages, some  sparkling  and  emphatical  expressions, 
that  he  cannot  jiossibly  represent  to  the  life.  And 
this  consideration  is  more  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  books,  for  two  particufbr 
reasons. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  or  some  such  other  eastern  lan- 
guage. Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
ncult  to  be  learned  than  others ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  commonly 
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Tftriety  of  books  extant,  wherebj  we  nuij  leani  the 
Tttrious  signiSoitions  of  the  words  aiid  phnuwe ; 
whereas  the  pure  Hebrew  being  unhappUj  lost,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  remains  in  the  Old  Testament, 
out  of  whoMe  books  alone  we  can  but  itrj  imperfectly 
frame  a  dictionarj  and  a  language,  there  aie  many 
words,  especially  the  hapax  Uffonuna,  and  those  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  sig- 
nification, or  those  few  aoceptions,  wherein  we  find  it 
used  in  those  texts  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
■tand.  Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
primitiTO  tongue,  whose  words,  being  not  numerous, 
are  most  of  them  equiyocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  strangely  difierent  meanings ;  and 
if  we  consider,  too,  how  likely  it  is  that  the  nume- 
rous conquests  of  David,  and  the  wisdom,  prosperity, 
fleets,  and  various  commerces  of  his  son  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  seem  Tenr  probable,  that  the  same  word  or 
phimtfe  may  hare  had  divers  other  significations  than 
mterpreten  have  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of:  nnoe  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  ea«tem  tongues,  that  the  Hebrew  words  and 
phraaes  ^a  little  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of 
thooe  dialects)  have  other,  and  oftentimes  veiy  dif- 
Ibient  signiftcations,  besides  those  that  the  modem 
teterpreten  of  the  Bible  have  ascribed  to  them.  I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  versions  before,  or 
mot  long  after,  our  Saviour's  time,  and  esnecially  Uiat 
ii4ich  we  vulgariy  call  the  Septuagint's,  do  frequently 
favour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  wordfs 
and  phrases  to  senses  veiy  distant  from  those  more 
received  significations  in  our  texts ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  so  probable  reason  of  their  so  rendering 
them,  as  their  believing  them  capable  of  significations 
differing  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inter- 
preten  have  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves.  The 
use  that  I  would  make  of  this  consideration  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  texts  whose  expressions,  as  th^  are  rendered 
in  our  translations,  seem  flat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent with  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwise, 
if  we  were  acquainted  with  all  the  significations  of 
words  and  phrases  that  were  known  in  the  tiroes 
when  the  Hebrew  language  flourished,  and  the  sacred 
books  were  written ;  it  being  very  likely,  that  among 
those  various  significations,  some  one  or  other  would 
afford  a  better  soise,  and  a  more  significant  and  sinewy 
expression,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  translations; 
and  perhaps  would  make  such  passages  as  seem  flat 
or  uncouth,  appear  eloquent  and  cmphatical.  *  * 
But  this  is  not  all :  for  I  consider,  in  the  second 
place,  that  not  only  we  have  lost  divers  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
but  that  we  have  also  lost  the  means  of  acauainting 
ourselves  with  a  multitude  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  topography,  history,  rites,  opinions,  fashions,  cus- 
toms, fcc,  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  perusing  of  books  of  such  antiquity  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
lor)  Jews,  we  cannot,  I  say,  but  lose  very  much  of  that 
esteem,  delight,  and  relish,  with  which  we  should 
read  very  many  passages,  if  we  discerned  the  refesences 
and  allusions  that  are  made  in  them  to  those  stories, 
proverbs,  opinions,  &c.,  to  which  such  passages  may 
well  be  supposed  to  relate.  And  this  conjecture  will 
not,  I  presume,  appear  iirational,  if  you  but  consider 
bow  many  of  the  handsomest  passages  in  Juvenal, 
Penius,  Martial,  and  divers  other  Latin  writers  ^not 
to  mention  Heeiod,  Museeus,  or  other  ancienter  Oreexs), 
aie  lost  to  such  readen  as  aie  unacquainted  with  the 
Romaa  customs,  govemment,  and  stoiy ;  nay,  or  are 
not  suflSciently  informed  of  a  great  many  particular 
flbeumstanoes  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  times, 
mad  of  diten  particiUar  perMms  pointed  a*  in  those 


poems.  And  therefore  it  is  that  the  latter  critka  have 
been  fain  to  write  comments,  or  at  least  notes,  upoa 
every  pace,  and  in  some  pages  upon  almost  every  line 
of  those  books,  to  enable  the  reader  to  disoeia  tks 
eloquence,  and  relish  the  wit  of  the  author.  And  if 
such  dilucidations  be  necessary  to  make  us  valoe 
writings  that  treat  of  familiar  and  secular  affain, 
and  were  written  in  a  European  language,  and  in 
times  and  countries  much  nearer  to  CHirs,  how  mock 
do  you  think  we  must  lose  of  the  eley^ancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  other  sacred  composures,  which  not  only  treat 
oftentimes  of  sublime  and  supematoral  mysteries,  bat 
were  written  in  very  remote  regi<ms  so  many  ages  sge^ 
amidst  circumstances  to  most  of  which  we  cannot  bot 
be  great  strangers.  And  thus  much  for  my  firrt  gene- 
ral consideration. 

My  second  is  this,  that  we  should  carefully  distin- 
guish betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itself  says,  and  what 
is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.    For  we  must  not  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  si  a 
body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statute-book,  wherein 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  waj  speaks  to  the 
people ;  but  as  a  collection  of  compoeores  of  very  dif- 
fering sorts,  and  written  at  very  aistant  times ;  sad 
of  such  composures,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Cod 
(as  St  Peter  calls  them)  were  acted  by  the  HoJy 
Spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them  in  penning 
the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many  others,  besides  the 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking  thera 
For  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  evangelists,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  eri- 
dently  historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  there  sie^ 
in  the  other  books,  many  passages  that  deserve  the 
same  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  narratives  of  thinn  done,  many  rayings  and 
expressions  are  recorded  that  either   lielong  not  to 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  must  be  looked  npoo  ai 
such  wherein  his  secretaries  personate  others.  So  that, 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only  pro- 
phets, and  kings,  and  priests  being  introduced  speak- 
ing, but  soldierv,  shepherds,  and  women,  and  suck 
other  sorts  of  persons,  from  whom  witty  or  eloquent 
things  are  not  (especially  when  they  spoik  car  ton/Mrv) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  impute 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that  may  be 
noted  in  the  expressions  of  others  than  its  Author. 
For  though,  not  only  in  romances,  but  in  msarof 
those  that  pass  for  trae  histories,  the  supposed  speaken 
may  be  observed  to  talk  as  well  as  the  historian,  yet 
that  is  but  either  because  the  men  so  introduoed 
were  ambassadors,  orators,  generals,  mr  other  eminent 
men  for  parts  as  well  as  employments ;  or  because  the 
historian  does,  as  it  often  happens,  give  himself  the 
liberty  to  make  speedies  for  them,  and  does  not  set 
down  indeed  what  they  said,  but  what  he  thought  fit 
that  such  persons  on  such  occasions  should  have  said. 
Whereas  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  as  one  of  tbem 
traly  professes,  having  not  followed  cunnin^y-deriaed 
fables  in  what  they  ^ve  written,  have  faithfully  let 
down  the  sa^rings,  as  well  as  actions,  they  record, 
without  making  them  rather  congruous  to  the  eendi- 
tions  of  the  speaken  than  to  the  kws  of  tiutL 

8IB  XBAAC  KBWTON* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  (164S-1727)  holds  by  vdnt' 
sal  consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natoral  philo* 
sophers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  wss  bom 
at  WooUthorpe  in  Ldnodnsbire,  where  his  father 
cultivated  a  small  paternal  estate.  From  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  indination  to  mechanki,  vA 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  zo 
16<>0,  he  made  so  great  and  rapid  progress  in  hif 
maihematksal  studies,  that,  in  16€9,Dr  Isaac  Barror, 
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the  English  year  then  commenced  on  25th  ^Tarch), 
Tt'lates,  in  a  passage  which  BrcwRtcr  has  puhlished, 
the  l(»s.s  of  Newtoirs  papers  by  fire  while  he  was  at 
chdiH.1;  adding,  tliat  wlien  the  pliilosopher  came 
home,  *and  had  seen  what  was  done,  every  one 
thought  lie  would  have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  tliat  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after.* 
Tliia,  however,  is  the  smtdlest  part  of  the  evidence. 
Newton  himself,  writing  on  the  13th  September 
1693  to  Mr  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
*  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelve- 
month, nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.' 
Again,  on  the  IGth  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — 

•  Sir — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured  to 
embroil  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 
so  much  affected  with  it,  as  when  one  told  me  you 
were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  you  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 
this  uncharitableness ;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  my  havuig  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and  for 
representing  that  you  struck  at  the  n>ot  of  morality, 
in  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and 
designed  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  t<x)k 
you  for  a  Ilobhist.  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an 
office,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant — Is.  Newton.* 

The  answer  of  Locke  is  admirable  for  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  spirit  in  which  it  is  written : — 

•  Sir — I  have  l)een,  ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  so 
entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
so  much  mine,  that  I  ccmld  not  have  Ix'lieved  what 
you  tell  me  «>f  yourself,  had  I  had  it  fn>ni  anylxxiy 
else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wn>ng  an<l  unjust 
thoughts  of  me,  3'et,  next  to  the  return  of  gotMl  offices, 
such  as  fn)m  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
you,  I  receive  your  acknowle<lgment  of  the  contrary 
as  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopes  that  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expres.ses,  I 
■hall  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
you.  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on 
my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you 
than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly  love  and 
esteem  you ;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  hapi)encd.  To  con- 
firm this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  bo  glad  to  meet 
you  anywhere,  and  the  rather,  because  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
fit  or  not,  I  leave  wholly  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in  any  way  you 
fihall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your  commands  or 
permission  to  do  it 

My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
and  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  with  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given 
me  notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it,  1  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  point  out  tome  the  places 
that  gave  otx^asion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining 
myself  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
Tirtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  them 
both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
ftom  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all. 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,'  &c. 

To  this  Sir  Isaac  replied  on  the  5th  of  October  :-^ 

*  Sir — 'Die  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not  If  yon  please  to  send  me  a 
transcript  of  that  passage,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.  I  am  your  most  humble  servant — U. 
Newton.' 

On  the  2r>th  Septeml)er  Pepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambridge,  a  Mr  Millington,  making  inquiry 
about  Newton's  mental  condition,  as  he  had  'lately 
received  a  letter  from  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it,  as  to  be  put  into 
great  disorder  by  it,  from  the  concernment  I  hare 
for  him,  lest  it  should  arise  from  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  shoidd  least  dread  from  )iim,  and  moat 
lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.'  Millington  answers  on  the  30th,  that  two 
days  previously,  he  had  met  Newton  at  Huntingdon ; 

*  where,'  says  he,  *  ujwn  his  own  accord,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  writ  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  be 
was  much  concerned  ;  and  add(*d,  that  it  was  a  dit- 
temiMJr  that  much  seize<i  his  head,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  yon, 
and  lK>g  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  bath 
so  great  an  honour.  lie  is  now  very  well,  and 
though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  will.' 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  valuable  ])apers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  understanding  of  Newton  was  for 
alK)ut  twelve  months  thrown  into  an  intermittent 
disorder,  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  to  lie 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigour,  is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  *  Optics,'  that  *  though 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  matters  being  no  longer  in  his  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripts  found  after  his  death, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Charles  Ilutton,  to 

*  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  tiie  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  of  publication  except  hii 
work  on  the  *  Chronoh)gy  of  Ancient  Kingaomi,' 
and  *  Observations  on  the  Prophecies.'t 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoveries  of 
Newton  are  summed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  '  Here  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 

*  Ilutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  article  Newton. 

t  Should  the  reader  deHire  to  invevtiffate  the  qoeetioii  man 
fully,  he  will  find  it  amply  diacuwod  in  Biot'M  Life  of  Newton, 
of  which  a  tranblation  is  published  in  the  Library  of  Uaeful 
Knowledge;  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  pp.  229-245;  Bioili 
reply  to  Brewster,  in  the  Journal  dd^t  Savant  for  June  1891; 
EdinburKh  Review,  voL  Ivi.  p.  6 ;  Furelffn  Quarterly  Review, 
vuL  xii.  p.  15 ;  and  Phrenological  Journal,  voL  vii.  p^  33a. 
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almost  dirine,  guided  bj  the  light  of  mathematics 
purely  his  own,  first  demonstrated  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and  the 
causes  of  the  tides ;  who  discovered,  what  before  his 
time  no  one  had  even  suspected,  that  rays  of  light 
are  diflerently  refrangible,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  colours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
faithful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
■acred  writings.  In  his  philosophy,  he  maintained 
the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners, 
be  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  Let 
mortals  congratulate  themselves  that  the  world  has 
seen  so  great  and  ezoeUcut  a  man,  the  glory  of  human 
nature.' 

JOHN  RAT. 

John  Rat  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
at  Black  Notley,  in  Essex,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
■everal  distinguished  and  indefatigable  cultivators  of 
natural  history  who  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  he  laboured  with  extraordinary 
diligence ;  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  which  arc 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  botanist 
except  Linnffius,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
science.    Kay  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  of 
Isaac  Barrow.    His  theological  views  were  akin  to 
the  rational  opinions  held  by  that  eminent  divine, 
and  by  Tillotson  and  Wilkins,  with  whom  also  Ray 
was  on  familiar  terms.    The  passing  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  1662  put  an  end  to  Ray*s  prosiiects 
in  the  church ;  for  in  tliat  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  college,  on  account  of  his 
conscientious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  uijunction, 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.    In  company  with  his  friend 
Mr  Willughby,  also  celebrated  as  a  naturalist,  he 
▼isited  several  continental  countries  in  1663;  lx)th 
before  and  after  which  year,  his  love  of  natural  his- 
tory induced  him  to  perambulate  England  and  Scot- 
land extensively.   The  principal  works  in  which  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  travels  were  given  to  the 
public  are,  Ob»ervatUm»,  Topographical,  Moral,  antl 
rhytiologica]^  nuule  in  a  Journey  through  part  of  tite 
Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  (1673); 
an'l    Historia    Plantarum    Generalis    [*  A  General 
History  of  Tlants'].     'ITie  latter,  consisting  of  two 
large  fulio  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1686 
and   1688,  is  a  work  of   prodigious    labour,    and 
aims  at  describing  and  reducing  to  the  author's 
■ystem  all  the   plants  that   had  been  discovered 
throughout  the  world.     As  a  cultivator  of  zoology 
and  entomology  also,  Ray  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour;  and  he  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enlarging  the  posthumous 
works  of  his  friend  Willughby  on  birds  and  fishes. 
His  character  as  a  natunilist  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  who  was  addict- 
ed  to  the   same   pursuits:  *Our  countryman,  the 
excellent  Mr  Kay,  is  the  only  descril)er  that  con- 
veys some  precise  idea  in  every  term  or  word,  main- 
taining his  superiority  over  his  followers  and  imita- 
tors, in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  fresh  discoveries 
and  modem  information.**    Cuvier,  also,  gives  him 
a  high  character  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  author  of 
a  recent  memoir  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  me- 
rited terms : — *  His  varied  and  useful  labours  have 
justly  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
natural  history  in  this  country ;  and  his  character 
ia»  in  every  respect,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  belong 

*  Natiizml  History  of  Selborne,  Letter  45i. 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  high  distinction.  His 
claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  are  not  more  founded 
on  his  intellectual  capacity,  than  on  his  n>aral  ex- 
cellence.    He  maintained  a  steady  and  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  his  principles,  at  a  time  wlien 
vacillation  and  change  were  so  common  as  almost 
to  escape  unnoticed  and  uncensured.    From  some 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  shared  in  common 
with  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  men  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  views  of 
preferment  in  the  church,  although  his  talents  and 
learning,  joined  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
numerous  friends,  might  have  justified  him  in  as- 
piring to  a  considerable  station.    The  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  continually  appears  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  praise,  the  tenderness  of  his  censure, 
and  solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  otliers.   His 
modesty  and  self-abasement  were  so  great,  that  they 
transpire  insensibly  on  all  occasions ;  and  his  affec- 
tionate and  grateful  feelings  led  him,  as  has  been 
remarked,  to  fulfil  the  sacred  duties  of  friendship 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  to  adorn  the  bust  cA 
his  friend  with  wreaths  which  he  himself  might 
have  justly  assumed.     All  these  qualities  were  re- 
fined and  exalted  by  the  purest  Christian  feeling, 
and  the  Jinicfa  of  the  whole  constitutes  a  character 
which  procured  the  admiration  of  contemporaries, 
and  well  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  the  imi- 
tation of  posterity.**    For  the  greater  part  of  hL» 
popular  fame,  however,  Ray  is  indebted  to  an  admir- 
able treatise  publishecl  in  1691,  under  the  title  of 
The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions, 
and   been  translated  into  several  continental  lan- 
guages.   One  of  his  reasons  for  composing  it  is  thus 
stated  by  himself:  *By  virtue  of  my  function,  I  sus- 
pect myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  subjects ; 
for,  being  not  permitted  to  serve  the  church  with  my 
tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in   writing ;   and  l 
have  maile  choice  of  this  subject,  as  tliinking  mvsdf 
best  qualified  to  treat  of  iL*    Natural  tlieology  had 
previously  been  treated  of  in   England  by   Boyle, 
Stillingfieet,  W^ilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Cudworth ; 
but  Kay  was  the  first  to  systematise  and  popularise 
the  subject  in  the  manner  of  Paley*s  work,  tlie  un- 
rivalled nierits  of  which  have  caused  it  to  supersede 
both  the  treatise  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
similar  productions  of  Derham  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv.f    But  though  written  in  a 
more  pleasing  style,  and  at  a  time  wlien  science  liad 
attained  greater  extension  and  accuracy,  tlie  *  Natu- 
ral Theology'  of  Paley  is  but  an  imitation  of  Ray*s 
volume,  and  he  has  derived  from  it  many  of  his 
most  striking  arguments  and  illustrations.    Ray 
displays  throughout  his  treatise  much  philosophical 
caution  with  respect  to  tlie  admission  of  fads  in 
natural  history,  and  good  sense  in  the  reflections 
which  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  indulge  in.    Seve- 
ral extracts  from  the  work  are  here  subjoined. 

[T^  Study  of  Nature  liecomsnended,] 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  aiid  obserrv 
the  operations  of  his  hands :  let  us  take  notice  of  and 

*  Memoir  of  Ray,  In  The  Natorallct's  Library,  fintoinolQgy, 
voL  vii.  p.  GB. 

t  Derhani's  works  here  snuded  to  are,  Pk^skih  nndofff,  sr  «  j 
Demonstration  </  the  Beinp  and  AttrHnOes  of  a  tfod,  from  his 
Works  qf  Creation  (1713)  /  and  Astro-Thiotcpif,  or  a  Dtmsm  1 
stratum  qf  the  Beimg  and  AUributes  qfa  God^  /hm»  a  SMmqr  y 
the  Heavens  (1714).  The  mbetaiioe  of  hoth  had  heen  preacted 
by  the  author  in  1711  and  171S(  la  the  capacity  of  lecturer  oa 
Boyle's  foundation. 
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admire  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodnens  in  ihe  for- 
mation of  them.  No  creature  in  this  sublunary  world 
is  capable  of  so  doing  beside  man;  yet  wc  are  de6cicnt 
herem :  we  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  tongues,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that  which  to  me 
seems  more  material,  I  mean  natural  history  and  the 
works  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  discommend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  studies;  I  should  betray 
mine  own  ignorance  and  weakness  should  I  do  so ;  I 
only  wii»h  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
clude this.  I  wi.nh  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  I  wish  men  would  be  so  equal  and  civil, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  vilify  those  studies 
which  themselves  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  conversant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  that  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in  com- 
pariiion  whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to 
me  insipid  and  jejune.  That  learning,  saith  a  wise 
and  observant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  iini)erfection, 
that  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduceth 
to  the  knowledge  of  things,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantry,  apt  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
humours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  him  unfit  for  any  great  employment. 
Words  being  but  the  images  of  matter,  to  be  wholly 
given  up  to  the  study  of  these,  what  is  it  but  Pygma- 
lion's frenzy  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture  or  image. 
An  for  orator}',  which  is  the  best  skill  about  words, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  but  a 
▼oluptuary  art,  like  to  cookery,  which  spoils  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwholesome,  by  the  variety  of 
sauces,  serving  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taste  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

{Proportionate  Lengths  of  the  Necka  and  Lege  qf 

AnimaUS^ 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  legs.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
AS  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  legs,  upon  which  they 
stand,  and  wherewith  they  transfer  themselves  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
conveniences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
inust  needs  be  elevated  above  the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  so  that  they  could  not  conveniently  either 
gather  their  food  or  drink  if  they  wanted  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  short  neck  (for  the  excessive  weight  of  his 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  naro  been 
unsuppprtable),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brings  it  to  his  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
that  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
they  that  have  short  legs  short  ones,  an  is  seen  in 
the  crocodile,  and  all  lizards ;  and  those  that  have  no 
legs,  as  they  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
any,  as  fishes.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  especially  seen  in  beasts  that 
feed  constantly  upon  grass,  whose  necks  and  legs  are 
always  very  near  equal ;  rery  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  must  necessarily  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
"cannot  hang  perpendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
little.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
needs  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  which  would  be  Tery 
laborious  and  painful  for  the  muscles;  therefore  on 
each  side  the  ridge  of  the  TertebiM  of  tht  iMck^ 


nature  hath  placed  an  a/Mmeurom,  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  stretch 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  neck,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  rcrtebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
vulgar  by  the  name  of  fixfax,  or  pack -wax,  or  whit- 
leather.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowls  that  wade 
in  the  water,  which,  having  long  legs,  have  also  necks 
answerably  long.  Only  in  these  too  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  note*! ;  for  some  water- 
fowl, which  are  palmipeds,  or  whole-footed,  have  veiy 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as  swans  and  geese, 
and  some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  may  observe  the 
admirable  providence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  search  and  gather  their  foo<l,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  deep  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purpose,  thou^rh  their  legs, 
as  is  most  convenient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
commensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  is  the 
more  considerable,  because  the  atheists*  usual  flam 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  there 
were  many  animals  of  disproportionate  parts,  and  ol 
absurd  and  uncouth  shapes,  produced  at  first,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  perform  other  functions  necessaiy 
to  maintain  life,  they  soon  perished,  and  were  loM 
again.  For  these  birds,  we  sec,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  fat  upon  land.  Vet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  that 
disproportionate  to  its  legs ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destined  by  nature  in  such  manner  at 
we  have  mentioned  to  search  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

[GodPe  Exhortation  to  JcfirtVy.] 

Methinks  by  all  this  prorision  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  Almighty  interpretatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a 
spacious  and  well-furnished  world  ;  I  have  endued 
thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is 
so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee  ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  ana  employ 
thy  art  and  strength  ;  1  have  given  thee  an  excellent 
instrument,  the  hand,  accommodated  to  make  use  oi 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods;  all 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploughing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both  f<Mr 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices. 
Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them 
from  the  invasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence 
in  thy  meadows  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy 
vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  as  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate;  plant  thee  oichaitls,  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive  of 
plants ;  gardens  for  culinary  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of 
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mlladin/^;  for  delectable  flowers,  to  gratify  the  eje 
with  their  agreeable  coloun  and  figures,  and  thy  scent 
with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferous  and  ever- 
green shrubs  and  saffrutices ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely 
order  as  may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  access.  I  nave  furnished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  claj,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
briclu  and  tiles.  Deca  and  bespangle  the  country 
with  houses  and  Tillages  oonrenient  for  thy  habita- 
tion, provided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  custody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  zoon  politikon,  for  the  improvement  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  of 
observations  and  experiments;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and 
cities  with  straight  and  well-paved  streets,  and  ele- 

rt  rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples 
my  honour  and  worship,  with  Wutiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  their  several  com- 
panies, and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  im- 
planted in  thy  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  strange  and 
foreign,  and  finding  out  unknown  countries,  lor  the 
improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geo- 
graphy, by  obser>'inff  the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havens, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situation 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  &c.,  of  those  places ;  in  politics,  by  noting 
their  government,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports,  &c.  In  physiology,  or  natural  history,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productions 
both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  drags,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities  for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  large  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other 
sdenoes,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  countiy  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  I  have  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage 
and  hardiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
fthalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  have  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  water.  Go  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.' 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  gracious 
Author  of  man's  being  and  faculties,  and  all  things 
else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is 
well  pleased  with  the  industiy  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  castles,  with  plea- 
sant villa^  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchards,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrabs, 
and  herbs,  and  fruits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderate 
delight ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea- 
dows burthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  diffe- 
rcnoeth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  region  from  a 
barren  and  desolate  wilderness. 

If  a  country  thus  planted  and  adorned,  thus 
polished  and  civilised,  thus  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar- 
barous  and  inhospitable  Scythia,  without   houses, 


without  plantations,  without  com -fields  or  rinejardi, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  truculeat 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  place 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  forage  for 
their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  is 
the  sun,  at  the  pommels  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  rad« 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothful  and 
naked  Indians — instead  of  well-built  houses,  liviiig  in 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  end -ways ; 
then  surely  the  brate  beast's  condition  and  manner  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  neariy 
approach,  is  to  be  esteemed  better  than  man's,  and 
wit  and  reason  was  in  rain  bestowed  on  him. 

[All  T^nfft  not  Made  for  M<m.^ 

There  are  infinite  other  creatures  without  this  earth, 
which  no  considerate  man  can  think  were  made  <uily 
for  man,  and  have  no  other  use.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not believe  that  all  the  things  in  the  world  were  ao 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  use. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unreaaonahla 
to  think  that  bodies  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  the 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  us  ;  nar,  a 
multitude  of  them  there  are,  that  do  not  so  mudi  as 
twinkle,  being,  either  by  reason  of  their  distance  or 
of  their  smaliness,  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope;  and  it  is 
likely,  perfecter  telescopes  than  we  yet  have  may  bring 
to  light  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  lie 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  best  telescope  that  can  po««iblj 
be  made  t    And  I  believe  there  are  many  species  m 
nature,  even  in  this  sublunary  world,  which  were  never 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently  of  no  use 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  in 
vain  ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  use  to,  those 
who  shall  live  after  us  in  future  aces.    But  though 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  true  that  all  Uiings  were  made 
for  man,  yet  thus  far  it  is,  that  all  the  creatures  in 
the  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  useful  to  us»  at 
leant  to  exercise  our  wits  and  undenstandlugs,  in 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  so  aflTord 
us  subject  of  admiring  and  glorifying  their  and  our 
Maker.    Seeing,  then,  wc  do  believe  and  assert  that 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  us,  we  are 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  for  those  pur- 
poses for  which  they  serve  us,  else  we  frastrate  this 
end  of  their  creation.      Now,  some  of  them  serve 
onl^  to  exercise  our  minds.     Many  others  there  be 
which  might  probably  serve   us    to   good  purpose, 
whose  uses  are  not  discovered,  nor  are  they  ever  like 
to  be,  without  pains  and  industry.    Tme  it  is,  many- 
of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acddentallj 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  supine  and  careless, 
but  busy  and  inquisitive.    Some  reproach  methinka 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  so  manjr 
animals  still  in  the  world  whose  outward  shape  is  not 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  less  their  way 
of  generation,  food,  manners,  uses,  observed. 


Ray  published,  in  1 672,  a  Collection  of  EtufliJk 
verbi,  and,  in  1700,  A  PernoMwe  to  a  Holy  Life,  The 
latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  solid  character 
which  distinguishes  his  scientific  and  physioo-theo- 
logical  worka  From  a  posthumous  volume  of  his 
correspondence  puUished  by  Derham,  we  extract 
the  following  aifecting  letter,  written  on  his  death- 
bed to  Sir  Hans  Sloane : — 

'  Dear  Sir— The  best  of  firiends.  These  are  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  you  as  to  this  world :  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  your  kindness 
expressed  anyways  towards  me  a  hundredfold;  bless 
yoa  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter ;  grant 
us  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  I  am,  Sir,  eternal^ 
yours-nloHN  Kat. 
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Thirmir  tliin  period  there  liTtd  covcral  writers  of 
prcat  industry,  whoic  v(ork^  thoufth  noton  iubject* 
calculated  to  frivc  the  namea  of  the  Rutlion  much 
populiir  wlclirity.  hiive  jet  been  of  conrfderable  ii»d 
to  luhffqiient  'literary  men.  Thomas  Rtanlui 
(1635-1673)  is  theaulhor  of  an  erudite  and  bulky 
mpilatiim.  entitled  T6t  Iliitory  nf  Phihimphgi 
ntai»ing  the  Lira,  Opmoni,  Aelioiu,  and  Dit- 
unei  of  l/ie  PhUogopluTt  of  ntry  StfU  Of  thi« 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  16SS,  and  the  fourth  in 
1669.  Its  stjie  ii  uncouth  and  obscure  ;*  and  the 
work,  though  ttill  resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion, has  been  in  other  respects  superseded  by  more 
elegant  and  leas  voluminous  productions.  Sib  Wil- 
um  DcrcDALE  <160.^ISB6)  was  highly  dlitin- 
((nished  for  his  knowledge  of  heraldry  and  antiqui- 
■.iea.  His  work  entitled  The  Banmagt  of  England, 
I  esteemed  as  without  A  rival  in  its  oirn  depart- 
nent  i  and  his  Anliquilia  of  Warinicktliirt  IBtutratid 
(16.16),  hox  been  pliiced  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
county  histories.  He  published  also  a //iatoryo/'iA 
PauTt  Calhtdral  I  and  three  volume*  of  a  preftt  work 
entitled  3loiiailic<mAnglifaH«m(_l6i5-lS7:i),iBUriAed 
to  onbrace  the  history  of  the  monastic  and  other  re- 
ligious foundaltoQ*  which  existed  in  England  before 
the  Reformation.  Beiidesieveralother  puUlcations, 
Ihiirdale  k'ft  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  whieh 
■re  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  at  the  Herald's  college.  Akthokt  Wood 
(163^-1695),  >  native  of  Oxford,  was  addicted  to 
aim ilar  pursuits.  lie  published,  in  1691,  a  well-known 
work  enllllcd  Alhrna  Ozonirmtt,  being  an  aceonnt 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  almost  all  the  eminent 
authors  educated  at  Uxford,  and  many  of  those  edu- 
cated at  the  univer*ity  of  Cambridge.  This  book 
ha*  been  of  much  utility  to  the  compilers  of  bio- 
graphicnl  works,  though,  in  point  of  composition  and 
impartiality,  it  is  belli  in  liItU!  esteem.  Wciodappeara 
to  have  been  a  respecter  of  truth,  Init  to  havL'  been 
frequently  misled  by  narrow-minded  pnjudiccs  end 
hastily-formed  opinions.  His  style  is  poor  and  rul- 
gar,  and  his  minU  seems  to  have  t>een  the  reverse  of 
pliilosophical.  He  compiled  also  a  work  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
which  was  pnbliahed  only  in  Latin,  the  translation 
into  tbnt  language  being  made  by  l<r  Felt,  bishop 
of  Oxford.     Elias  Ashmole  (1617-1692).  a  fiimous 

Dugdiik',  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  the  curlier 
part  of  his  life  he  was  addicted  to  astrology  and  al- 
chemy, but  afterward!  devoted  his  stlention  mons 
exclusively  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  cuius  and  other  rarities.  His  most  celebrated 
work,  entitled  TU  InililMlian,  Laiet,  and  CerenamUt 
oflht  Matt  NoNi  Order  of  Die  Garter,  wa  published 
in  1673.  A  collection  of  rarities,  bonk*,  and  manu- 
scripts,  which  he  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Ashmolean 
mneum  now  existing  tliere.  Joan  Acbbet  (1616- 
1 700)  studied  at  Oxford,  and,  while  there,  aided  in  the 
ccdlection  of  materials  for  Dugdole's  '  Monasticon 
Anglicanum;'  nt  a  later  perioil,  he  f\imishcd  valuable 
assistance  to  Anthony  Wood.  His  only  poblished 
work  Is  B  collection  of  popular  supeistitions  relative 
t.  portents,  ghosts,  witcheran,  Slc,  under 
KMiKtUanta.     His  manuscripts,  of  which 


many  arc  preserved  In  the  Ashmolean  museum  and 
the  libniry  of  thelioyal  Society,  prove  his  n^searches 
to  have  W'n  very  extcncive,  and  have  fumithed 
much  useful  iufurmativin  to  later  antiquaries.  Au- 
brey has  been  too  harsldy  censured  by  Gifford  as  ■ 
credulous  fool;  yet  it  must  be  adniilted  thai  hll 
power  of  discriminating  truth  from  f<ilsehood  was  by 
no  means  remarkable.  Three  volumes,  published 
in  1813,  umler  the  title  oTLetleri  terillta  in  Eainent 
Paara  in  At  Srmtrmlh  and  EighttmUi  Cealariet, 
j¥.  ailh  Lira  of  Eminent  Mm,  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  curious  literary  anecdotes,  which 
Aubrey  communicated  to  Anthony  Wood.  THoM*i 
Hther,  a  diatiiiBuished  historical  antiquary,  is  the 
Inat  of  his  class  whom  we  shall  mention  at  present 
Having  been  appointed   royal   hisloriugrapher  ia 


TbOD 


1893,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  ro 
search  which  his  office  afforded  him,  and  in  )T0<. 
began  to  publish  a  colkction  of  public  treaties  and 
compacts,  under  the  tiile  nf  Fadera,  Conrtalionei, 
tl  cujaimtiguf  gnerit  Ada  Puilica,  nifrr  lirgrt  Anglia 
rl  aliot  Prinripet,  ab  anno  1101.     Of  this  work  be 

[lubliihed  fifteen  volumes  folio,  being  assisted  in  his 
nbours  by  Robert  Sanderson,  another  industrious 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  alter 
Rymer's  death  in  1715.  The '  Fccdera,'  though  im- 
methoilicnl  and  111  digested,  is  a  highly  valuable 
publication,  and,  indeed,  is  indlspcnsalitc  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  England.  Fifty-eight  manuscriiit  volumes, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  historical  materials 
collected  by  Kymcr,  are  preserved  in  the  British 


Terr  diSerent  in  character  fh»m  these  (fniTe  and 

ponderous  authnra  were  their  contemporaries  To> 
U'lTartT  and  Ton  Bhown,  who  entertained  the 
public  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  with  occasional 
whimsical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  now  valued  only  as  conveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time.  D'Urfey's 
comedies,  which  possess  much  farcical  humour,  have 
long  been  coiuidtred  too  licentious  for  the  singe.  A* 
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a  merry  and  faoetiout  companion,  hit  society  wai 
greatly  courted,  and  he  was  a  distinguished  com- 
poser of  jovial  and  party  songs.  In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  *  The  Guardian,*  Steele  mentions  a  collection 
of  sonnets  published  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  be 
Fat,  or  PiSu  to  Purge  Melancholy ;  at  the  same  time 
censuring  the  world  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
reward  the  jocose  labours  of  D'Urfey,  *who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  rural  squires  in  the 
remotest  part  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  gives  them.'  In 
the  67th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  D'Urfey's  benefit  The  produce  seems  to  hare 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.  Tom 
BaowN,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow'  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  became  a  professional  author  and  libeller 
in  the  metropolis.  His  writings,  which  consist  of 
dialogues,  letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  considerable  learning  as  wcU  as  shrewdness 
and  humour,  but  are  deformed  by  obscene  and  scur- 
rilous buffoonery.  From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest;  indeed  the  following  extracts  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
delicacy  be  presented  in  these  modem  times. 

{Letter  from  Searron  in  the  Next  Wofid  to  Louit  XIV.] 

All  the  conversation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  you  ;  and  the  devil  a  word  we  can  hear  in 
any  of  our  coffee-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  majenty 
is  more  or  less  concerned  in.  'TIS  agreed  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  an  much  a  master  of  eloquence  as  I  was  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  I  want  words  to  tell  you  how 
much  you  are  commended  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  opening  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  climacteric,  at  which 
age  most  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  making  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighbours  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  are  at>ove  such  sordid  precedents ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  overstocked  with  them. 

This  has  gained  jou  a  universal  applause  in  these 
regions ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swears  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself ;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  all  companies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  adding,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jesty,  he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  ago 
been  quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
duly  arinks  your  health  every  morning  in  a  cup  of 
cold  Styx  next  his  couhcience.  *  * 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  deal  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  affairs  of  toe  Milanese, 
and  the  intended  siege  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  a-talking  of  your  majesty,  and  what  glorious  ex- 
ploits you  had  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, sajs  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto's  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  your  praises.  I  have  done  some- 
thing memorable  in  my  time  too ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  the  ffoietc  de  ccetir^  and  to  perpetuate  mj  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  hours  consumed  that  magnificent  structure. 


which  was  two  hundred  years  a-building ;  therefor^ 
gentlemen,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praisea,  I  baaeech 
yon,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  others  their  share. 
Why,  thou  diminutive  inoonaiderable  wretch,  said  I 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  thou  worthless  idle  logger- 
head, thou  pigmy  in  sin,  thou  Tom  Thomb  in  mi- 
quit  v,  how  dares  such  a  puny  insect,  as  thou  art,  have 
toe  impudence  to  enter  the  lists  with  Louis  le  Grand  ! 
Thou  valuest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  but  how  I 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  asstss 
Olympias.  Tis  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  courage  to 
do  it  when  the  goddess  was  present,  und  upon  the  spot. 
Rut  what  is  this  to  what  my  roval  master  csa  boast  oi, 
that  had  destroyed  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  such 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.    ^    * 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  but,  cries  an  odd 
sort  of  a  spark,  with  his  hat  buttoned  up  before,  like 
a  country  scraper.  Under  favour,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  of  me  ?  Why,  who  are  you  t  replied  I  to  him. 
Who  am  I,  answered  he  ;  why,  Nero,  the  sixth  em- 
peror of  Rome,  that  murdered  my  — ^  Come,  said 
I  to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histoir  as 
well  as  yourself,  that  murdered  your  mother,  kicked 
your  wife  down  stairs,  despatch<^  two  apostles  out  of 
the  world,  begun  the  firrt  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  lastly,  put  your  master  Seneca  to  death. 
[These  actions  are  made  light  of,  and  the  sarcastic 
shade  proceeds — ]  Whereas,  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  be  against  all  opponers 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  generously  starved  a  million 
of  poor  Hugonots  at  home,  and  sent  t'other  million  <j€ 
them  a-grazing  into  foreign  countries,  contntiy  to 
solemn  edicts,  and  repeated  promises,  for  no  oOtn 
provocation,  that  I  know  of,  but  because  they  wete 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.  In 
short,  friend  Nero,  thou  mayest  pass  for  a  rogue  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class ;  bu^  be  advised  by  a  stxmnger, 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  as  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  with  Louis  le  Grand,  who  has  murdered 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  thee,  than  thou  hast 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  rilest  thmmmer 
upon  cat-gut  the  sun  ever  beheld.  However,  to  give 
the  devil  his  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thy  face,  and 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  reigned  as  manr 
years  as  my  gracious  master  has  done,  and  hadst  hao, 
instead  of  Tigellinus,  a  Jesuit  w  two  to  have  governed 
thy  conscience,  thou  mighteat,  in  all  probability,  haTO 
made  a  much  more  magnificent  figure,  and  been  in* 
ferior  to  none  but  the  mighty  monarch  I  bare  beai 
talking  of. 

Having  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  silence,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammarians  {for  ao  I 
guessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  noise) 
disputing  it  very  fiercely  at  the  next  table ;  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  was,  which  was  the  moat  heroical  age; 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  very  much  upon 
his  reading,  nuuntained,  that  the  heroical  age,  pro- 
perly so  called,  began  with  the  Theban,  and  ended 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  that 
glorious  constellation  of  heroes,  Hercules,  Jaaon,  The- 
seus, Tidflstts,  with  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Achillcsa,  Hec- 
tor, Troilus,  and  Diomedes  flourished  ;  men  that  had 
all  signalised  themselves  bv  their  personal  gallantry 
and  valour.  His  next  neighbour  argued  very  fiercely 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Grecian 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  com- 
manders about  him.  The  third  was  as  obstreperous 
for  that  of  Julius  Csssar^  and  managed  his  argument 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  every  minute  what 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  loggerheads  in  good 
earnest.  To  put  an  end  to  your  controversy,  gentle- 
men, says  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  lungs  are 
foundered ;  but  this  I  positively  assert,  that  the  pre- 
sent age  we  live  in  is  tne  most  heroical  age,  and  that 
my  master,  Louis  lo  Grand,  is  the  greatest  hero  of 
I  it.    Hark  you  me,  sir,  how  do  you  mtek  that  appear  I 
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cried  the  whole  pack  of  them,  openiug  upon  me  all  at 
onoe.  By  your  leare,  gentlemen,  answered  I,  two  to 
one  is  odds  at  foot-ball ;  but  haTine  a  hero's  cause  to 
defend,  I  find  myself  possessed  with  a  hero's  rigour 
and  resolution,  and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  bring  you 
OTer  to  my  party.  That  age,  therefore,  is  the  most 
heroical  which  is  the  boldest  and  bravest ;  the  an- 
cients, I  grant  you,  got  drunk  and  cut  throats  as 
well  as  we  do;  but,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  sin 
upon  the  same  foot  as  we,  nor  had  so  many  discou- 
ragements to  deter  them  ;  *  *  so  'tis  a  plain  case,  you 
■ee,  that  the  heroism  lies  on  our  side.  To  apply  this, 
then,  to  my  royal  master ;  he  has  filled  all  Christen- 
dom with  blood  and  confusion  ;  he  has  broke  through 
the  most  solemn  treaties  sworn  at  the  altar ;  he  has 
strayed  and  undone  infinite  numbers  of  poor  wretches  ; 
and  all  this  for  his  own  glory  and  ambition,  when  he's 
amured  that  hell  gapes  every  moment  for  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  whether  your  Jasons,  your  Agamemnons,  or 
Alexanders,  durst  hare  ventured  so  heroically;  or 
whether  your  pitiful  emperors  of  Germany,  your  me- 
chanic kmgs  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
states  of  Holland,  have  courage  enough  to  write  after 
BO  illustrious  a  copy. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  see  with  what  zeal  I  appear  in 
jour  majesty  8  behalf,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 
of  ma^ifying  your  great  exploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poor  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  freely  own 
to  you,  that  I  have  met  with  some  rough-hewn  saucy 
rascals,  that  have  stopped  me  in  my  full  career  when  I 
nave  been  expatiating  upon  your  praises,  and  have  so 
dumbfounded  me  with  their  villanous  objections,  that 
I  could  not  tell  how  to  reply  to  them. 

iifi  Eachortatory  Letter  to  an  Old  Lady  thai  Smoked 

Tobacco. 

Madam — Though  the  ill-natured  world  censures  you 
for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to 
part  with  so  innocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first  place, 
ft  is  healthful ;  and,  as  Galen  rightly  observes,  is  a 
soTereigu  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  constant 
persecutor  of  old  ladies.  Secondly,  tobacco,  thoueh 
ft  be  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Chns- 
tian  meditations ;  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
recommends  it  to  your  parsons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  hands ;  besides, 
every  pipe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
mortality,  and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissenting  minister 
who,  on  fast-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a  rump  of 
beef^  because  it  put  him,  as  he  said,  in  mind  that 
all  flesh  was  grass  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
be  learnt  from  tobacco.  It  may  instruct  you  that 
riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  elories  of  the  world,  vanish 
likf  a  vapour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  plaything. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  in 
a  liur  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 
been  a  Ions  while  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill 
as  naturally  ushers  in  the  pipe,  as  the  sword-beitfer 
walks  before  the  lord  mayor. 

[An  Indian^i  AeeourU  of  a  London  Oaming-ffouteJ] 

Tlie  English  pretend  that  they  worship  but  one 
God,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  what  they  say ; 
for  besides  sereral  living  divinities,  to  which  we  may 
•ee  them  daily  offer  their  vows,  they  have  several  other 
inanimate  ones  to  whom  thcnr  pay  sacrifices,  as  I  have 
observed  at  one  of  their  public  meetings,  where  I  hap- 
pened once  to  be. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 
round  and  covered  with  a  green  toachwn,  lighted  in 
thue  midst,  and  encompassed  by  several  persons  in  a 
fitting  posture,  as  we  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifices. 
Al  tha  mj  moment  I  came  into  the  room,  one  of 


those,  who  I  supposed  was  the  priest,  spread  upon  the 
altar  certain  leaves  which  he  took  out  of  a  little  book 
that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Upon  these  leaves  were 
represented  certain  figures  very  awkwardly  painted ; 
however,  they  must  needs  be  the  images  of  some  divi- 
nities ;  for,  in  proportion  as  they  were  distributed 
round,  each  one  of  the  assistants  made  an  offering  to 
it,  greater  or  less,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  ob- 
served that  these  offonDgs  were  more  considerable  than 
those  they  make  in  their  other  temples. 

Afler  the  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  Uti 
his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  continues  some  time  in  this  pos- 
ture, seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  alL 
All  the  rest  of  the  company,  attentive  to  what  he  does, 
are  in  suspense  all  the  while,  and  the  unmoveable 
assistants  are  all  of  them  in  their  turn  pOMessed  by 
difierent  agitations,  according  to  the  spirit  which  hap- 
pens to  seize  them.  One  joins  his  hands  together,  and 
blesses  Heaven  ;  another,  very  earnestly  looking  upon 
his  image,  grinds  his  teeth ;  a  third  bites  his  fingers, 
and  stamps  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet.  Every 
one  of  them,  in  short,  makes  such  extraordinair  pos- 
tures and  contortions,  that  they  seem  to  be  no  longer 
rational  creatures.  Dut  scarce  has  the  priest  returned 
a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  seized  by  the  same 
fury  with  the  rest.  He  tears  the  book,  and  devours 
it  in  his  rage,  throws  down  the  altar,  and  curses  the 
sacrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints 
and  groans,  cries  and  imprecations.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  furious,  I  judge  that  the  God  that 
they  worship  is  a  jealous  deity,  who,  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  possess  him. 

Laconics,  or  New  Majcimt  of  State  and  Convenatum, 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  like  a  chimney 
in  summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
chimney  because  his  almanac  tells  him  it  is  the 
middle  of  June ! 

War,  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  is  a  nursery  for 
the  gallows,  as  Hoxton  is  for  the  meetings,  and  Bar- 
tholomew fair  for  the  two  playhouses. 

Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root,  never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his  life-  A  rich 
banker  in  Lombard  Street,  finding  himself  very  ill, 
sent  for  a  parson  to  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  the  church  to  him.  While  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, old  Gripewell  falls  into  a  fit.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  little  recovered,  the  doctor  oflered  the  chalice 
to  him.  *  No  no,'  cries  he  ;  *  I  can't  afibrd  to  lend 
you  above  twenty  shillings  upon't ;  upon  my  word  I 
can't  now.' 

Though  a  clergyman  preached  like  an  aneel,  yet  he 
ought  to  consider  that  two  hour-glasses  of  divinity  are 
too  much  at  once  for  the  most  patient  constitution. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshal  split  his  text 
into  twenty-four  parts,  upon  this,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation immediately  runs  out  of  church.  *  Why,  what's 
the  matter  1'  sa .  s  a  neighbour.  '  Only  going  for  my 
night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  most  take  up 
quarters  here  to-nignt.' 

If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and 
entail  a  thirst  and  headache  upoi^  him  next  morning. 
To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  Dottle  of  Burgundy,  or 
fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  giving  a  pair  of  Imo  ruffles 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  his  back.  Put 
something  into  his  pocket. 

What  is  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gander. 
When  any  calamities  befell  the  Roman  empire,  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  chaige  of  the  Christians : 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  the 
Christians  returned  the  same  compliment  to  tlie- 
pagans. 
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ThM  fiith  pWMs  for  eumni  doctrine  at  one  jane- 
ton,  ttid  in  OIK  climaw,  woo't  do  »  in  knothcT.  Tlw 
ckTalien,  in  tbt  br^oii-in^  of  the  trouble*,  uwd  to 
tnunp  op  the  l'2ih  o!  the  Anumi  upoo  the  pM-lik- 
Beot ;  toe  parliaiDent  tnunp'd  it  upon  tbt  unT, 
when  tbej  wnold  not  riubaod  ;  the  timy  back  inin 
;  Biwo  the  parliimcnt,  »h«i  ihc;  di'iputed  ibtir  («de». 
NcTcr  n«  poor  cha[.i«i  la  unmercifullj  t«i«l  to  uid 
boanin. 

Not  lo  flklter  onrwlTn,  ire  Endiih  in  none  of  tb« 
mat  eoiutuit  uid  cvj  people  in  the  world.  When 
Ibe  Ute  KU-  pinched  ai.  Oh!  irhen  «ball  we  luTe  • 
■cace  uid  trade  ^nin  I  V-'e  hid  no  Booer  •  ptace, 
bat,  Hdb&,  boji,  fuT  k  new  wu  I  ud  that  n  ilikU 
toon  be  sick  of. 

It  HUT  be  no  Mandal  for  lu  to  imiutc  one  good 
qtulitT  of  k  neiplibourinB  naiien,  who  ue  like  tb* 
tuif  thev  bum,  slow  in  kindliii',  bat,  whoi  «oM 
Ihoron^hlj  li;:hled,  kwp  their  fire. 

WbM  ■  fine  thinz  it  if  to  be  well-muoeRd  apoo 
Mcauon  <  In  tfae  rciim  bf  Kins  Charlc*  tl.,  •  cettain 
worthr  diriue  ai  Whitehall  ihui  addrmed  himielt 


0  the  a 
*Id  ibott,  if  rou  d(ii 
gocpel,  but  abandon 
petilei,  70a  must  ei 

To  quote  Pt  Amb 

nd-letiered  father,  ti 

this.  That  lirtue  i 


n.;lu4i( 


of  bl> 
:o  the  piMCpU  of  the 
;o  vour  irrefular  ap- 


w,  or  St  Jerome,  or  anj  otber 
in>Te  anT  aucb  impotant  truth 

«iuraen'iab1p,andallex(i 


when  it 


talai  to  dl'pcTH  a  few  bon  at  foot-ball, 

be  done  without  him. 

lei  make  the  n.me  u«  of  fathen. 

a  beam  do  of  their  auia,  not  for  tup- 

I    eoTer  tbemaelTei   with  fine  cobweb  dittinclios 
Uomer'i  fodi  did  witb  a  cloud. 

SoDw  ^ka,  like  the  ciij  of  London,  fate  the  bet- 
ter for  bcinjE  burnt. 

Twt*  a  merrrnTinf  of  Babelaii,  that  a  nan  oo^ht 
to  ba;  all  the  bad  booki  that  come  out,  iiecauM  the; 
will  nerer  be  printed  agui. 


Dnring  thia  period  Scotland  produced  tatmj 
Dent  men,  bat  scarcely  anj  who  attempted  compo- 
■itioD  in  the  Etigliih  langnaKe.  The  dilTerence 
*  '  ireeu  the  mmmon  apecch  uf  the  one  country  and 
t  which  waa  used  in  the  other,  had  be<-a  widen- 
ing ever  «inco  the  daj*  of  ChauctT  and  Jaraea  L, 
but  particularly  since  ilw  accession  of  Jnines  VL  to 
tbe  Engliah  throne;  the  Scotch  n^maiiiing  station- 
■17  or  declining,  while  the  English  waa  odrani^ng 
in  refinement  of  both  struilure  and  pronunciation. 
Accordinglj,  except  the  work)  of  JJninimoiid  of 
Bawthomden,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the 
Unguage  of  Druyton  anil  Jonson,  tliero  did  not 
appear  in  Scotland  any  estimable  .  pecimen  of  ver- 
nacular prose  or  poetry  betmccn  the  time  of  Alait- 
Isad  and  Uontgomcry  and  that  of  Sir  Geoboe 
MuTEENZiE,  Lord  Advocate  under  Charles  IL  and 
Jamea  IL  (I&36-163I),  who  acems  to  hare  been  tbi 
aoij  learned  man  of  hii  time  that  maintained  u 
acquaintuiM  with  the  lighter  dcpartmenia  at  con- 
temporary English  literature.  Sir  George  waa  1 
friend  of'^Drjden,  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  with 
great  reipect;  and  he  himself  composed  poetry, 
which,  if  it  ha*  DO  other  merit,  ia  at  luast  in  pure 
English,  and  appean  to  hai-e  been  fashioned  after 
the  beat  models  of  the  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
moral  essays,  whichpoaaesa  the  same  merit*.  Theae 
•re  entitled,    Oa  Si^ipaun;  The  Bdigtaat  Skaej 


SoUlrndt  Prrftmd  to  PaUe  E-pfaneaft  UtrJ 
GailoMlTs:  tjK  tlral  Hitkn  ^  FntfU^s  nd 
lUnam.    Sir  George  "-*---*«  b  cm  of  Ibe  ttm- 


dard  writere  on  the  Uw  of  ScotUod,  and  likewte 
published  vorions  political  and  antiqaarian  tncta. 
An  important  hiatiHical  production  of  faia  pen,  en- 
titled llimoir,  of  Ike  A^air,  of  SmOmmd.  fnm  ifa 
Jfr<(ora(tsa  0/  Charltt  11^  lay  nndiacorered  in  manu- 
script till  the  present  centitry,  and  waa  not  {cinted 
till  1931.  Though  personally  dispoaed  tohmnanitj 
and  moderation,  the  aeierities  wtiich  he  was  instiv- 
mental  in  perpetrating  againit  the  corcDBnttn,  in 
)iis  capacity  of  Ijird  Adrocate  m^det  a  tynnnioal 
goremment,  excited  againit  him  a  degree  of  popo- 
lar  odiimi  which  hat  not  eren  jet  oitiidj  — -t-fMrfi 


He  ii  more  honoimiblj  distingniibed  ■•  tbe  fca 

oftbelibiatrof  the  Faeoli^of  Adrocateaik  E 

^ — K     ^-  ■'--  ° — *-"—   ■- >■— .^  --^-.^ 
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where  his  death  took  place  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  his  essajs,  the  only  compositions  hear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  English,  which  appeared  in 
S<x)tland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  were  con- 
troversial pamphlets  in  politics  and  divinity,  now 
generally  forgotten. 

From  the  following  specimens,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  verse  than  in  prose;  and  that  even  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  is  curious 
as  a  strong  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
violent  and  enthusiastic  religionists  of  his  time. 

{Praite  of  a  Country  Life,"] 

0  happy  country  life  I  pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pongs  of  care. 

Here  happy  souls  lie  bathed  in  soilb  content. 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  passion  here  but  love :  here  is  no  wound 

But  that  by  which  lovers  their  names  confound 

On  barks  of  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiling  face 

They  see  those  letters  as  themselves  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtles  pIea.Hant  branches  spread  ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  casts  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  love. 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prove. 

But  oh  !  what  woods  [and]  parks  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blest  circle  of  a  mistress*  eye ! 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

find 
Displayed  in  Cselia,  when  she  will  be  kind  I 
Wlutt  a  dull  thinff  this  lower  world  had  been, 
If  heavenly  beauties  were  not  sometimes  seen  I 
Fixr  when  fair  Caelia  leaves  this  channing  place, 
Her  absence  all  its  glories  does  deface. 

[Agaimt  Envy."] 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things  were,  for  which 
we  enry  our  neighbours;  or  else  how  we  posscM  as 
much  or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I 
consider  that  he  wants  my  quiet :  as  also  I  consider 
that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him ;  and 
that  when  I  begun  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy  others,  yet 
vety  few  would  change  their  condition  even  with  those 
whom  they  envy,  all  being  considered.  And  1  have 
oft  admired  why  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  vices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  envied  the  lost ;  or  why  we  envy 
lo  numy,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
deserve  as  much  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing 
envied  costs  him  whom  we  envy,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
being  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and 
time  Uiat  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
pay  his  price,  no  reason  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has 
got.  Sometimes,  also,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  my  envy :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  1  possess.  And  by  thinking 
much  of  these,  I  repress  their  enrjr,  which  grows  still 
from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  over* 
rating  ourselves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
tions envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous  to  me ;  and 
thni  I  dieck  myself  for  eni^ing  a  great  pleader,  but 
am  rather  glad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
defend  my  mnocence :  or  to  en\7  a  great  soldier,  be- 
came his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country. 
And  when  any  of  my  countrymen  begin  to  raise  envy 
in  me^  I  alter  tiie  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man  ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
apnears  beautiful  and  charming  ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  be  troubled  at  the  sight  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  as  deserve 
my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  fnend. 
Thus,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit, 
and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad- 
miring the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as  the  sun. 

[Fame.'] 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders,  and  who  live 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  exactest  maps, 
sweat  and  toil  for  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  towns  of  a 
neighbouring  country :  whereas,  examine  such  as  have 
but  lately  returned  from  travelling  in  most  flourishing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  vet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  is 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places ;  and  in  the 
exactest  histories,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  phvsicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  peclants,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

[Bigotry,] 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  religion  or  worship,  and 
the  making  all  other  essential  duties  subservient 
thereto.  •  • 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotry  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
desen'cd  no  consideration,  so  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  points  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dafigcrous,  by  in- 
ducing their  votaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  matters,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  God,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  tne  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.  And  from  this  sprinss,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  Ood,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  may  speak  to 
Him  without  distance  or  premeditation.  ♦  *  Bigotir 
having  thus  corrupted  our  reasoning  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, it  easily  depraves  it  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  fancr 
that  they  who  differ  from  them  are  enemies  to  Ood, 
because  they  differ  from  God*s  people ;  and  then  the 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  them :  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  idl 
rapines  are  hallowed  by  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundxied  forced  texts  of  Scripture  brought  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedents in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
what  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  Ood  fore- 
seeing, has  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  chain  is — That  they,  fancying 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  that  Ood 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  them  ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said)  '  they  will  be  as  good  to  Ood 
another  way/ 
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The  foarth  is — Th»i  such  as  diflwr  from  them  are 
hastardi,  and  not  the  true  tons  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  no  share  of  this  earth  or  its  go- 
vernment :  hence  flow  these  holy  and  useful  maxims — 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  have  the 
<mly  right  to  gorem  the  earth  :  which  heing  once 
upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's  little 
parliament,  it  was  answeied  by  the  president  of  his 
council — That  the  saints  deferred  all  things,  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgeiy,  that  it  would 
DO  unjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leare  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interceding  for 
the  nation  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning  is — That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  heaven,  no 
earthly  goyemment  can  condemn  anything  they  do  in 
prosecution  of  these  their  opinions ;  thence  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscience :  and,  belioTing  themselves  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  God,  they  thinh  themselres  above  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executioners. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  principles  as  bigotry 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  efiects ; 
and  many  fanciful  persons  pretend  it  to  be  from  God, 
because  it  prevails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  we  consider,  first,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  both  these  sup- 
port bigotry  with  all  their  might.  Many  virtuous 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  mistaken  good 
nature,  and  vain  men  from  a  design  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who^re  disobliged  by  the  government, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselves  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac* 
tious,  find  in  it  a  pleasant  divertisement ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  are  so  concerned  for  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 
There  is  also  a  tinsel  devotion  in  it,  which  daisies 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people ;  and  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  zeal,  that,  like  youth,  is  still  vigorous, 
and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  n^s  to 
languish ;  or  tun  from  the  bigot's  being  conscious 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disguised  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask.    . 

Severity  also  increases  the  number  and  seal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need;  and  few  pardon  the 
severity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.  I  have  known  also  some  very  serious 
men,  who  have  concluded,  that  since  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
votion, their  forwardness  against  these  errors  must 
arise  either  from  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
some  hid  design  of  carrying  on  a  particular  interest, 
very  different  from,  and  ofttimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  seal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
vulgar  believe  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  auio 
a  secret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
leacue  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  thej  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintains  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  at  partisans, 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 

[Ftrriie more Pletumd  Aim  Fiee.] 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  aocustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  serious- 
ness, and  patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
uneasy.  And  if  the  reader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
not  ^n^t  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  will  require  a 
discourse  that  shall  have  no  other  design  besides  its 
satisfaction.  And  nutlly  to  show  by  what  means 
eveiy  man  may  make  himself  easily  happy,  and  how 


to  soften  the  appearing  rigours  of  philoflophr,  is  a 
design  which,  if  1  thought  it  not  worthy  of  a  sweeter 
pen,  should  be  assisted  by  mine;  and  for  which  I 
have,  in  my  current  experience,  gathered  together 
some  loose  reflections  and  obAervations,  c€  whose  c»> 
gency  I  have  this  assurance,  that  they  have  oftoi 
moderated  the  wildest  of  my  own  straying  inclina- 
tions, and  so  might  pretend  to  a  more  prevailing 
ascendant  over  such  whose  reason  and  temperament 
make  them  much  more  reclaimable.  Bat  mX  present 
my  answer  is,  that  philosophy  enjoins  not  the  crossing 
of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their  aooom- 
plishment;  and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  its  end,  as 
well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  establishment, 
it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  rude  to  sack  as 
are  strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.     Thus 


perance  resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  enjoy, 
ment,  by  defending  us  against  all  the  insults  of  ex 


and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  lessens  oar 
pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  but  to  make 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  aoldien,  who^ 
though  they  propose  not  wounds  and  starving%  yet, 
if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  those  lAureU  to 
whldi  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  far  disparage  their 
own  hopes,  as  to  think  they  should  fix  them  upon 
anything  whose  purchase  deserves  not  the  sufl^encg 
of  these.  Physic  cannot  be  called  %  cruel  employ- 
ment, because,  to  preserve  what  is  sound,  it  will  cut 
off  what  is  tainted  ;  and  these  vicious  persons,  whose 
laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  when  they 
endure  the  sickness  of  drunkenness,  the  toiling  oif 
avarice,  the  attendance  of  rising  vanity,  and  the 
watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  inclinar 
tions,  whose  shortness  allows  little  pleasuRS,  and 
whose  prospect  excludes  all  friture  hopes.  Sach  as 
disquiet  themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  frequently 
repeated  self-murder),  are  more  tortured  than  they 
could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  pant  after ;  that 
longed-for  possession  of  a  neighbomr's  estate,  or  of  a 

Eublic  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  grief 
y  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  repair, 
^d  a  philosopher  will  sooner  convince  hinuetf  of 
their  not  being  the  necessary  integrants  of  our  h^ipi- 
iie«s  thu  th«  iiu«>r  will,  by  .a  hi.  MridaouaM., 
gain  them. 

[^twiee.] 

.  The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  it  pn>. 
vides  against  those  necessities  which  otherwise  would 
have  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  money  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeiu  no 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  it 
cheats  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  our 
necessities  are  greater  than  they  are,  iik which  it  treats 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But  it  is  indeed 
most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  has 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  necesMuy,  it  does 
not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  propor- 
tion of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothuig  cas 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  that 
is  laid  up  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  necessity. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it 
is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is  ridiculous  when  it  is 
alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofttimes  admired  how  a  person 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hundred  pounds, 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  arvear  for  his 
heir.  Either  he  thought  an  honest  and  vuiuons  man 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  poundi  in  his  expense, 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  be  should  not,  why  did  he  bribe 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  mors  !  If  he 
thought  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  why 
should  he  who  gained  it  defraud  himself  of  the  true 
usel 

I  know  some  who  pteiervs  th«natly«i  Sfunsi  ava- 
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the  lath  Umj  1680,  L'EilTBiiae,  «ho  htd  then 
•tatted  a  Ncond  paper,  called  the  Qtjtiimtec,  flnt 
cierciied  hii  authoritj'  u  liceoKT  of  the  preaa,  bj 
procuring  to  be  Uiued  a  '  proclamation  fur  luppreM- 
Uig  the  priatiag  and  pnliliihing  nnllcenKd  oeiri- 
booki  and  pamphlet!  of  newi,  because  it  bu  become 
A  common  practice  for  eTil-diipo«ed  penoos  to  vend 
to  bU  m^eity'i  peoide  all  the  idle  and  malicionj 
leporta  that  ttiej  could  collect  or  invent,  contrary 
to  lav  ;  the  codtlnnance  whereof  would  in  a  abort 
time  eniianger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Woe 
manifettl)'  tending  thereto,  ai  haa  been  declared 
*  all  hU  majeity'i  lubject*  nnanimonsly.'  The 
~  '  inierting  adrcrtiienieDts  (thea  untaxed) 
we  leam  from  the  Jxkc^t  laliUigriKcT.  1G83.  to 
be  '  a  (hilling  for  n  hone  or  coach,  for  notlflcatioo, 
•nd  nlvpence  for  renewing  ;'  also  in  the  O&termtor 
B^armtd,  it  is  announced  that  advertuementi  of 
(HMt  linet  are  inicrted  for  one  ihilling)  and  Mor- 
poew'*  CauMtji  Gcntltman'i  Ccmrant,  two  jean  afler- 
warda,  myt,  that  'lecing  promotion  of  tiade  ii  a 
matter  tlut  ought  to  be  encouraged,  the  price  of 
adTerUMmenti  ia  atbxaictd  to  id.  per  UneP    The 


bv  all  h 

charge  fa 


publiihen  at  this  time,  hawcrer,  leeni  to  hm  Iceu  11 
•ometimea  ■orelypnziled  for  newitoflll  tbHTibteti,  | 
■mall  ai  Uiej  were ;  but  a  few  of  them  got  orer  the  i 
difficult?  in  a  rafficientlj-  ingenioiu  muiner.  Tfaui,  . 
the  F/j/iK^  Foil,  In  1G95,  announces,  thai  'if  m; 
gentleman  haa  a  mind  to  oblige  hii  country  (naii 
or  correapoDdeut  with  th!<  account  of  paUic  iSiirs  ' 
he  naj  ha.yv  it  for  Sd.,  of  J.  Snliibur;,  at  the  Rkiu« 
Sun  In  Comhill,  on  a  iheet  of  fine  paper ;  ka^'  tj 
vhiA  bring  blaiji,  he  may  thereon  write  hii  on 
private  bnainea*,  or  the  material  Dewi  of  Ihe  dij.' 
And  again,  Daie)ter't  Neai  Letter — '  Thil  IctUr  lil 
be  done  up  on  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  >pan 
left,  that  anj  gentleman  may  write  his  own  prinit 
buaineu.  It  will  be  osehl  to  improve  tbe  yousecr 
■ort  in  writing  a  curioui  hand !'  Anotliei  pub- 
lither,  with  leu  wit  or  more  boneaty  tlian  tim, 
had  recouTM  to  a  curioui  enough  eipedieot  St 
filling  hii  iheet :  whenever  there  wai  a  deulticf 
newa,  he  filled  up  the  blank  part  with  x  ponini 
of  the  Bible;  and  inthiaway  iiHidtobaveactiullr 
gone  through  the  whole  of  the  New  Tettai  ' 
the  greater  part  of  the  Pulmi  of  David- 
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HE  thiit7-«iglit 
I  yeart  embraced 
"  by  theae  reign* 
produced  ■  dais 
of  writen  in  proae 
and  poetry,  who, 
during  the  whole 

S'    of  the  eighteenth 
century,         were 
deemed  Ihe  best, 
ir  nearly  the  beat, 
t  that  the  country 
[  had  e 


eiitral  period 
I  of  tirelvo  year*, 
1  which      compoie 

I  the  reign  of  Anne 
V^-u).  "»«. 
[  indeed,  naually 
'  atylcd  the  Augia- 
Am  Era  of  En^Uth  Liferattire,  on  account  of  ita  AUp- 
posedreaemblanceinlnlcUectUfllopulencetothereign 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  opinion  has  not 
been  followed  or  conflrmui  in  the  present  ngc.  The 
praise  due  to  good  sense,  and  a  correct  mid  polished 
atyle,  ii  oUawed  to  tlie  pmse  writers,  and  that  due  to 
a  felicity  in  painting  artificial  life,  is  awarded  to  the 
poets  i  but  modern  critics  seem  to  have  agreed  to  pais 
over  tbese  qualities  as  of  ■ci:nndnry  moment,  and  to 
hold  in  greater  eatimation  the  writings  of  the  times 
preceding  the  lieatorntion,  and  of  our  own  day,  u 
being  more  boldly  originiil,  both  in  style  and  In 
thought,  more  imaginative,  and  more  scntimentaL 


The  Edinbargh  Review  apnean  to 

ing  sentiment  in  the  following  tente 


generally  of  that  generation  of  author*,  it  mti  Ic 
said  tliHt,  as  poets,  they  bad  no  force  or  greabiess  J 
fancy,  no  pathos  and  no  entbniiasm.  and,  ss  philu- 
sophera.  no comprebensivenoai,  depth,  ororiginilill  '■ 
They  are  aagadoua,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  rttaia-  \ 
able  ;  but  for  the  most  part,  cold,  limtd,  aid  npa- 
flcial.'  The  same  critic  represents  it  as  thcircliirf 
praise  that  tiicy  corrected  the  indecency,  and  poliiM 
the  pleasantry  and  sarcasm,  of  the  vicious  scIioqI  in- 
troduced at  the  Restoration.  'Writing,'  he  mO' 
tinues, '  with  inflnilc  good  lease,  and  great  gnra  ind 
vivacity,  and.  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  lime  ia 
a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper  ranki  rf  » 
ciety,  and  upon  subjects  tliat  were  almost  elduiinl; 
mtereating  to  them,  they  naturally  figured  u  tli 
moat  nccomplislied,  fashionable,  and  pofecl  viilen 
whicli  tlie  world  hod  ever  seen,  and  made  the  aili 
luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  eailitr 
Bulhora  nppear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  caR>p>n- 
ion."  While  tbi-ra  is  general  truth  in  these  remiitl 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  Ibe  iff 
produced  several  writers,  who,  each  in  his  own  lint  ( 
may  be  called  extraordinary.  Satire,  expreaat  ii  i 
forcible  and  copious  language,  was  certainly  catrieJ 
to  its  utmost  pitch  cf  excellence  by  Swift  Do 
poetry  of  elegant  and  artificial  life  was  exhibited,  ia  , 
a  perfection  never  since  attained,  by  Pope.  Tlie  art 
of  describing  the  manners,  and  discuuing  the  manli 
of  the  passing  age,  was  practised  for  the  first  time, 
with  nnrivalled  felicity,  by  Addison.  And  willi  iH 
the  licentiousness  of  dongreveaiidFirquhai.il  DOT 
be  fairly  said  that  English  conwdy  »  ~  """ 
handswl— ■•'•-^ ^--^-•- ' 
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lie  displays  that  *  charming  ease'  with  which  Cowper 
■ays  he  embellished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lively 
inustratioii  and  ooUoqnial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  gracefhl  and  fluent  yersiflcation.  His 
narratiyes  flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  break 
or  faU,  and  interest  us  by  their  perpetual  good 
humour  and  yivacity,  CTcn  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  *  AUna,'  or  into  licentiousness,  as 
in  his  tales.  His  expression  was  choice  and  studied, 
abounding  in  classical  allusions  and  images  (which 
were  then  the  fashion  of  the  day),  but  without  any 
air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  Like  Swift,  he  loved 
to  versify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate 
his  persond  feelings  and  adventures.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  portion  St  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
than  raillery  and  arch  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
surface  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures, 
and  eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  its  recesses,  or  evoking  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of 
artificial  poets— a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  as 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  the  con- 
cealment of  it 

For  My  Own  McnumenL 

Am  doctors  give  physic  by  way  of  prevention. 
Matt,  alive  and  in  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  care ; 
For  delays  an  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  haply  be  never  flilfiU'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Matt's  word  for  it,  the  sculptor  is  paid ; 
That  the  fifure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Yet  creditbut  lightly  what  more  may  be  said, 
For  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  teach  marble  to  lie. 

Tet  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years. 

His  virtues  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are ; 

High  hopes  he  conceiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  great  feais, 

In  a  life  party-oolour'd,  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a  slave, 
He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave. 
And  alone  with  his  friends.  Lord !  how  merry  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  iieither  would  trust ; 
And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about, 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust 

This  verse,  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sincere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  here. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway, 
So  Matt  may  be  kilPd,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
FaLse  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea, 
So  Matt  may  yet  chance  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  cares  not — ^yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fame. 

Epitaph  Extempore. 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Can  Stuart  or  Nassau  daim  higher! 

AnEpUaph. 

Interr*d  beneath  this  marble  stone, 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  years  and  one 
Did  round  this  globe  their  courses  run ; 


If  human  things  went  ill  or  well. 
If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 
The  morning  past,  the  evening  came. 
And  found  this  couple  just  the  same. 
They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  folks :  What 
Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again ; 
They  soundly  slept  the  nij^ht  away ; 
They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 
Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 
They  seemed  just  tallied  for  each  otihcB. 
Their  Moral  and  Economy 
Most  perfectly  th^  made  agree ; 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  hound. 
Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other's  ground. 
Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  regarded ; 
They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewaxded. 
He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 
Her  maids  she  neither  prais'd  nor  chid: 
So  every  servant  took  his  course, 
And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  woisew 
Slothful  disorder  fiU'd  his  stable. 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 
Their  beer  wi(S  strong,  their  wine  was  port ; 
Their  meal  was  large,  their  grace  was  short. 
They  gave  the  poor  the  remnant  meat. 
Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 
Thev  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 
And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 
For  which  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due^ 
Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 
No  man's  defects  sought  they  to  know. 
So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 
No  man's  good  deeds  did  they  commend. 
So  never  rais'd  themselves  a  firiend. 
Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 
That  might  decrease  their  present  store; 
Nor  bam  nor  house  did  tiiey  repair. 
That  might  oblige  their  future  heir. 
They  neither  added  nor  confounded ; 
They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 
Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  thev  employ 
At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 
When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  made^ 
If  ask'd,  they  ne*er  denied  their  aid ; 
Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 
Whoever  either  died  or  married. 
Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found, 
Whoever  was  depos'd  or  crown'd. 
Nor  good,  nor  bcul,  nor  fools,  nor  wise, 
They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise  ; 
Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 
They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 
Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laugh'd,  nor 
And  so  they  liv'd,  and  so  they  died. 


TheChaiand, 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose^ 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair. 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose^ 
To  deck  my  dkarmlng  Chloe's  hair. 

At  morn  the  nymph  vouchsaTd  to  place 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  faee^ 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  braUh. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  every  nvmph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  the^  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  In  their  natire  bed. 

Undress'd  at  erening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past. 
She  chuDg'd  her  look,  and  on  the  ground 
Her  garlimd  and  her  eyes  she  cast 


.  I 


II 


That  eye  dropp'd  lenfe  distinct  and  clear, 
As  anj  mufle  s  tongue  could  speak. 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  b«buteoa8  cheek. 

Dissembling  what  I  knew  too  well, 
My  loTo,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
This  change  of  humour ;  prithee  tell — 
That  falling  tear — what  does  it  mean! 

She  sigh'd,  she  smilM ;  and  to  the  flowen 
Pointing,  the  lovely  mor'list  said, 
See,  friend,  in  some  few  fleeting  houn, 
See  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay, 
Both  fade  at  eTcning,  pale,  and  gone. 


[Alfra*»  Love  for  SohmoiL] 
[From  *  Solomon  on  the  Yudty  of  the  World.*] 

Another  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fair, 
That  made  tny  softer  hours  their  solemn  care. 
Before  the  rest  aflected  still  to  stand. 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  preventing  my  command. 
Abra,  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  grace  my  presence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abra  was  ready  ore  I  call*d  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  observ*d  her  growing  seal. 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Abra  se^d  so  well. 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  were  remarked  but  with  a  common  eye ; 
Till,  more  apprised  of  what  the  rumour  said. 
More  I  observed  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  sun  declin'd  had  shot  his  western  ray, 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  purposed  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 
I  call'd  before  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  so  the  precept  of  the  law  commands)  : 
Iiove  had  onlain'd  that  it  was  Abra*s  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homage,  and  submissire  dread. 
The  maid  ^pproach'd,  on  my  declining  head 
To  pour  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devoured 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recaird  her  eye. 
And  heav*d,  and  strove  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
And  whence,  said  1,  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pain ! 
What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  meani 
Secluded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear! 
For  sure,  1  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  love's  anger,  or  receiv'd  his  dart. 

Abadh'd  she  blui^'d,  and  with  disorder  spoke : 
Her  rising  shame  adorn 'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  h^ar 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care; 
O !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  thionfl ! 
O !  let  not  death  severe  in  gloxy  lie 
In  the  king's  frown  and  terror  of  his  eye ! 
Mine  to  o^y,  thy  part  is  to  ordain  ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  suflfer  pain. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  mv  wo  recite. 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight, 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
O !  witness  earth  beneath,  and  heaven  above  I 
For  can  I  hide  it!  I  am  sick  of  love ;  , 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  love  be  call'd  what  is  indeed  despair. 

Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose  secret  will  contiols 
like  inward  bent  and  motion  of  oar  sooli  1 


Why  hast  thou  plac!d  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease ! 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire. 
In  which,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had  he  heen  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heir. 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care. 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run, 
Scomful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun. 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon  | 
For  him  at  night,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  hasty  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  (he  swain. 
Wavering,  impatient,  toes'd  by  hope  and  fear. 
Till  he  and  ioy  together  should  appear. 
And  the  lov^d  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  luU'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day. 
With  softest  care  have  stol*!!  my  arm  away. 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  sheep. 
Fond  of  his  flock,  indulgent  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  from  heaven  the  faithful  ardour  came). 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power ; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd, 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Tlien  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
To  see  the  comeliest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song. 
And  gather  honey  falling  from  his  tongue. 
To  uSlc  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouth. 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south. 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien. 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  temper'd  light  from  crystal  streams  ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek  ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastem  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branching  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivory,  with  sapphires  interspers'd,  explains 
How  white  his  hands,  how  blue  the  manly  veini. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  legs  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Straight  as  the  palm-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
What  utter  I !  where  am  I !  wretched  maid  I 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb, 
With  unborn  monarchs  charg'd,  and  Solomons  is 
come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid !  and  oh,  unhappy  tale  I    *    * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  proclaim'd  her  passion  true. 
And  generous  pity  to  that  tmth  was  due. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 

I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  alway  serr'd. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  sisht, 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  in  the  women's  bowers 
l^or  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours). 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweel, 
The  cake  she  knead^  was  the  savoury  meat : 
But  fraits  their  odour  lost,  and  meats  their  tast«^ 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  ftaik. 
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DithoDour'd  did  tlie  apvklinff  goblet  itand| 
Unless  receiTed  from  gentle  Abm's  hand ; 
And,  when  the  rirgini  fonn'd  the  eTening  choir, 
Riiising  their  roioee  to  the  maeter  Ivre, 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  Toioe,  and  that  too  shrill, 
One  show'd  too  much,  and  one  too  little  skill ; 
Kor  could  my  soul  approve  the  music's  tone. 
Till  all  was  hush*d,  and  Abra  sung  alone. 
Fairer  she  seem'd  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclos\i,  as  better  drest. 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  tied. 
To  juster  bounds  confln'd  iM  rising  pride. 
The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Rendered  its  panting  whiteness  more  confess'd ; 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm, 
And  every  gem  augmented  eveiy  charm. 
Her  senses  pleased,  her  beautj  still  improVd, 
And  die  mora  lovelj  grew,  •■  mora  beloT*d, 

To  the  tone  of 'Kliw  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Csnterlmiy.* 

Who  has  e'er  been  at  Paris,  must  needs  know  the 

Ori^*e, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  th*  unfortunate  brave ; 
Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  a  halter  and  gibbet. 

Deny  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  fbice  had  put 
on. 
And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  bopm ; 
There  the  'squire  of  the  pad,  and  the  uight  of  the 

post, 
Find  their  pains  no  mora  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes  no 
more  cross'd. 
Deny  down,  ftc 

Great  claims  ara  there  made,  and  great  secrets  are 
known; 
And  the  king,  and  the  law,  and  the  thief,  has  his  own ; 
But  my  hearers  cir  out,  What  a  deuce  dost  thou  ail  1 
Cut  off  thy  reflections,  and  give  us  thy  tale. 
Deny  down,  &c. 

rrwas  there,  then,  in  civil  respect  to  harsh  laws, 
And  for  want  of  false  witness  to  back  a  bad  cause, 
A  Norman,  though  late,  was  obliged  to  appear ; 
And  who  to  assist,  but  a  grave  Cordelier! 
Deny  down,  &c. 

*    The  'squire,  whose  good  grace  was  to  open  the  scene, 
Seem'd  not  in  great  haste  that  the  show  should  begin ; 
Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  travers'd  the  cart ; 
*  And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart 
Deny  down,  &c. 

What  frightens  yon  thus,  my  good  eonl  says  the 
priest. 
You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  confess'd. 
0  father  I  my  sorrow  will  scarce  save  my  bacon ; 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken. 
Deny  down,  kc 

Pough,  prithee  ne*«r  traable  thy  head  with  such 
fancies; 
Rely  on  the  aid  you  shall  have  from  3t  Fkancis ; 
If  the  money  you  promis'd  be  brought  to  the  cheet. 
You  have  only  to  die ;  let  the  chuzeh  do  the  rest. 
Deny  down,  ftc. 

And  what  will  folks  say,  if  they  see  you  afraidi 
It  reflects  upon  me,  as  I  knew  not  my  trade ; 
Courage,  friend,  for  to-day  is  your  period  of  sorrow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  to-morrow. 
DMiy  down.  Ice. 


To-morrow  I  our  hero  rqtUed  in  a  fright ; 
He  that's  hang'd  before  noon,  ought  to  think  of  to> 

night ; 
Tell  your  beads,  quoth  the  priest,  and  be  £airlj  tnusM 

up. 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  paradise  sop. 
Deny  down.  He* 

Alas !  quoth  the  'squire,  howv'et  sumptaoos  the 
treat, 
Parbleu  I  I  shall  have  little  stomach  to  eat ; 
I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and  grace. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place. 
Deny  down,  ke. 

That  I  would,  quoth  the  father,  and  thank  yea  to 
boot; 
But  our  actions,  you  know,  with  our  duty  mnai  loit ; 
The  feast  I  proposed  to  you,  I  cannot  taste. 
For  this  nignt,  by  our  order,  is  marked  for  a  fiut. 
Deny  down,  &c 

Then,  turning  about  to  the  hangman,  he  said, 
Despatdi  me,  I  prithee,  this  troublesome  blade; 
For  thy  cord  and  my  cord  both  equally  tie,        * 
And  we  live  by  the  gold  for  which  otkcr  men  dift* 
Deny  down,  &c. 


I%t  Oamdeom* 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own ; 
But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue^ 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue  ; 
And  struts  as  much  in  ready  li|^t. 
Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sightf 
As  if  the  rain&w  were  in  tail. 
Settled  on  him  and  his  hein  male ; 
So  the  young  squire,  when  first  he 
From  count^  school  to  Will's  or  Tom^ 
And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 
To  be  a  statesman,  or  a  wit ; 
Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 
He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down. 
Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad. 
Takes  notice  of  a  starinf  lad. 
Admits  him  in  among  the  gang ; 
They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  hanmgue  ; 
He  acts  and  t^ks,  as  they  befriend  him, 
Smear'd  with  the  coloun  which  they  lend 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances^ 
His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haplr  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  (ace ; 
He  drinks  nis  coffee  without  lace ; 
This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o'er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  before ; 
His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right. 
And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fi^i. 
Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  mora  wealth  than  wit^ 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bnb^ 
And  settles  in  tne  Humdrum  Club; 
He  learns  how  stocks  will  foil  or  rise  ; 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice; 
Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  convenation ; 
And  says  that  learning  spoils  a  nation. 
But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  nis  hits. 
And  drinks  champaign  among  the  witi ; 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  Umm  | 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses ; 
Is  m  the  chair ;  prescribes  the  law ; 
And  's  lov'd  by  those  he  never  saw. 
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Protogtnei  and  ApeUa. 

When  poetfl  wrote  and  painters  drew, 
A8  nature  ptiinted  out  the  view ; 
Ere  Gothic  fonus  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  *poil  the  well-proportion *d  piece ; 
And  in  our  yerw  ere  monkish  rhjmes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  flowery  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Those  kni«;hts  had  fixed  their  dull  abodes, 
AVho  knew  nut  much  to  paint  or  write. 
Nor  car'd  to  pray,  nor  dar'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  hintorians  note, 
Liv'd  there,  a  bur;:es.«,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  as  old  Pliny's  writings  show, 
Apelles  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  thc><e  i>oints  of  time  and  place^ 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Ai)ellcs  came. 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend. 
Prepared  to  censure,  or  commend  ; 
Here  to  alx»olve,  and  there  object. 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
}Ic  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings; 
His  servants  follow  with  the  things : 
A[>pears  the  govemante  of  th'  house. 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use: 
If  young  or  handsome,  yea  or  no, 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogencs  live  here! 
Yc^,  yir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air 
And  curt!«y  low,  but  just  calPd  out 
Ry  lords  peculiarly  devout, 
AVho  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow, 
To  grace  the  church  ;  *tis  Venus*  day  : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stay, 
To  see  our  Venus !  'tis  the  piece 
The  most  renown 'd  throughout  all  Greece ; 
So  like  th*  original,  they  say : 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three), 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come. 
You'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter. 
Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  should  read, 
rris  very  true ;  but  we'll  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leave  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.     With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he. 
To  show  your  master  this  from  me  I 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  gave  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  curtsying,  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
1*11  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind, 
Says  the  old  proverb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  servant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  Ai>elles  came, 
Found  the  same  prating  civil  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
WUl  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  from  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presum'd  to  swell  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
Tis  thus  (he  order'd  me  to  say), 


Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restor'd 
The  rival  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  nappy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light  and  easy  shade. 
The  Paris'  apple  stood  confess'd. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Ai>elles  view'd  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live^  said  he,  the  arts  of  Greece  1 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
May  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  exprsv'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour'd  best, 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant. 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men. 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  name 
In  characters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  artt^  and  country's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  great  care 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair. 

[RickanTi  Theory  of  the  Mind»'\ 
[From  *  Alma.*] 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 

Of  Alma'  in  the  heart  or  brain, 

I'he  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye. 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly. 

From  hence  she  sends  out  those  suppliei^ 

Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise: 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  roll 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bowl. 

The  great  Achilles  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Tror ; 

He  dined  on  lion's  mairow,  sprasa 

On  toasts  of  ammunition  bread ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 

Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  plajy 

Eflcniinate  he  sat  and  quiet — 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  dkl  I    *    * 

Observe  the  various  (^peratknis 

Of  food  and  drink  in  sereml  m^tMHWi 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gmel  t 

But  who  shall  stand  his  rm  or  totm 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eats  Eis  horw  t 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fiue, 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar; 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right. 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Dritons  fi^t. 

Tokay  and  coflfce  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  the  Turk  ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want. 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  faint.    *    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 

Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 

The  added  movements,  which  declare 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 

Derive  their  secondary  power 

From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour  ; 

For  though  these  gimcracks  were  away 

(Quare^  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  saj), 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases. 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces, 
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dnmitic  repr«>ent3(ion ;  and  in  the  bowcri  and 
shadea  of  Woodsloch.  the  puet  bad  materiali  foe 
■c«nic  deKTiptioa  and  diijila;.  The  gcniui  of 
Addiaou,  hoverer,  was  not  adupted  to  tlie  drama; 
and  hU  opera  being  c»nfini.<d  in  action,  and  written 
wholly  in  rhyme,  posso.iei  little  to  attract  either 
readers  or  >pect»tor».  ile  wrote  also  a  comedy, 
TV  Dnaana;  or  the  Haialed  Houie.  whieh  Stmle 
brought  out  after  the  death  of  the  author.    This 

Elay  contains  a  fund  of  quiet  natural  humour,  but 
ai  not  strength  or  breadlh  enough  of  character  or 
action  for  the  stage.  Addison  next  entered  upon  his 
brilliant  career  as  an  essayist,  and  by  his  papers  in 
the  Tatler.  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  left  all  his  con- 
temporaries far  behind  in  this  delightful  department 
of  literature.  In  these  papers,  he  first  displayed  that 
chaste  and  delicate  humour.  reflnedobserTntion.  and 
knowledge  of  the  worid,  which  now  form  his  most 
distinguishing  characteristics ;  and  in  his  Finoa  of 
Mirta.  hil  R^tctiiml  in  Walnuniter  Abbty,  and 
Other  of  big  grarer  essays,  heevinceil  a  more  poetical 
imagination  and  deeper  vein  of  fueling  than  liis  pre- 
Tious  writings  had  at  all  indicated.  In  1718,  hii 
tragedy  of  Cato  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  l^)pe 
thought  the  piece  deScicnt  in  dramatic  interest  and 
tlie  world  has  confirmed  his  judgment :  but  he  wrote 
a  pmli^iie  for  the  tragedy  in  hit  happiest  manner, 
and  it  was  performed  with  almost  tinexampled  suc- 
cess. l*arty  spirit  ran  hi^  :  the  Whigs  applauded 
the  liberal  sentiments  in  the  play,  and  their  cheers 
were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories,' to  show  that  they 
did  not  apply  tiiem  as  censureson  IhemselFea.  After 
all  the  Whig  enthusiasm.  Lord  Bulingbroke  sent  for 
Bnoth  the  actor,  who  personated  the  character  of 
Cato,  and  presented  liim  with  fli^y  guineas,  in  ac- 
knowledgment, as  he  said,  of  his  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty  lo  welt  against  a  perpetual  dictator 
(a  hit  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough).  Poetical  eu- 
Ic^ums  were  showered  upon  tlie  author,  Steele, 
Hughes.  Young,  Tickell,  and  Ambrose  Philips,  being 
among  the  writers  of  Ihese  encomiastic  verses.    The 

n-a  expressed  a  wisli  that  the  tragedy  should  be 
isted  lo  her,  but  Addison  had  previously  de- 
signed this  honour  for  his  friend  Tickell  i  uul  to 
aroid  giving  offence  either  to  his  loyalty  or  his 
fiiendsliip,  he  published  it  without  anj  dedication. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Uetman, 
And  was  performed  by  the  Jemlts  in  their  college 
at  St  Omers.  '  Being,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  la 
form  and  essence  rather  a  French  than  an  English 

iday,  it  is  one  of  the  lew  Kngllih  tragedies  which 
breigners  have  admired.'     The 


IS  and  patriotic  senlimenta,  and  contains 
passages  of  great  dignity  and  sonorous  diction ;  but 
the  poet  &ils  Ui  unlock  the  sources  of  passion  and 
natural  emotion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  impoaing 
work  uf  art,  with  the  grace  and  majesty,  and  also 
the  liTelessneas,  of  a  noble  antique  statoe.  Addison 
was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  had  long 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  countess-dowager  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  had  first  known  by  becoming 
tutor  to  her  son,  and  he  was  united  to  her  in  1716. 
The  poet  '  married  discord  In  a  noble  wife.'  His 
marriage  was  as  unhappy  as  Drydea'i  with  Lady 
Eliiabeth  Howard.  Both  ladies  awarded  to  their 
husbands '  the  heraldry  of  hands,  not  hearti,'  and  the 
fate  of  the  poets  should  serve  aa  beacons  to  warn 
ambitious  literary  adventure™.  Addison  received 
his  highest  political  honour  in  1717,  when  he  was 
made  secretary  of  slate )  bat  he  held  the  olBce  only 
for  a  short  time.  He  wanted  the  physical  boldness 
and  ready  resoorcea  of  an  efTective  public  speaker, 
ain  pwlia- 


meut.  He  is  also  snid  to  hare  been  slow  and  fta- 
tidiouB  in  the  disibarge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
office.  When  he  held  the  situation  of  nnder  sectetarj. 
he  was  emploved  to  send  word  to  Frince  George  at 
Hanover  of  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne ;  but  the  critical  nicety  of  the  author 
overpowered  his  ofHcial  experience,  and  Addison  was 
so  distracted  by  the  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
task  was  given  to  a  clerk,  who  boasted  of  having 
done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison.  The  love  a 
vulgar  wonder  may  have  exaggerated  the  poefl 
inaptitude  for  business,  but  it  is  certain  he  waa  no 
orator.  He  retired  ttura  the  principal  secretaryihlp 
with  a  pension  of  ^  ISM)  per  annnm,  and  during  hij 
retirement,  engaged  himself  in  writing  a  work  od  tbe 


Adding  Wslk,  ]fs(dstiD  Conigs,  OxfcrA. 
Etridtneti  ^  (is  CArutimi  Bd^poa,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  eomrdete.  He  was  oppr«aaed  by  asthma  and 
dropsy,  and  wai  conscioui  t!ut  he  should  die  at 
comparatively  an  eariy  ageL  Two  anecdote*  an 
related  of  hl>  deathbed.  He  aeni,  as  Fope  relalet,  s 
measage  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Gay,  desiring  to 
see  him.  Gay  obeyed  the  (ommons;  and  Addison 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  an  injury  he  had  done 
him,  for  which,  he  said,  he  would  recompense  liim  if 
he  recovered.  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  injury 
he  did  not  explain,  but  Gay  luppoaed  it  referred  to 
his  having  prevented  some  preferment  designed  for 
him  by  the  court.  At  another  time,  he  requested  an 
interview  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  waa 
anxious  to  reclaim  from  a  dissipated  arid  licentioBi 
life.  '  I  have  sent  forjou,'  he  said, '  that  you  may 
see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.'  llie  evmt 
thus  calmly  anticipated  took  place  in  Holland 
house  on  the  17th  of  June  1719.  A  minute  or 
critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addivn,  and  bii 
intercourse  with  his  literary  associates,  is  calculated 
to  diminish  our  reverence  and  affection.  Tbe 
quarrels  of  rival  wits  have  long  been  proverbial,  and 
Addison  was  slso  soured  by  political  ditTerences  and 
Bis  temper  was  jealous  and  tadtun 
Ml 


^ 


posn* 
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J06SFH  ADD! son. 


IProm  the  LeUerfrom  Ttaiy.l 

For  where8oe'«r  I  turn  my  raviih'd  eyei, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise; 
Poetic  fields  encompMs  roe  around. 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ;l 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  rerse  each  shady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows.    *    * 
See  how  uie  golden  grores  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserred  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfUme. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia*s  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
BloKsoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies.    *    * 
How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  hapny  land. 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wafiteiul  hand  I 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  t 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain  x 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  cunt. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  blids,  and  pregnant  witn  delight  1 
Eternal  nieasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv*st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Thoujrh  o'er  our  heads  the  frosen  Pleiads  shine : 
Tin  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  banen  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains 
smile. 

Ode. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide^ 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  lemota^ 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  <uimes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

>  Malone  states  that  thiswas  the  finl  time  the  i^hrsseslasfls 
pnNMd,  ttaioetoooimiDont  wasereriHsd.  It  was  rldkulsd  kj 
some  ooatsBiponiisBss  vBiy  quaint  sad  allboted. 


Thy  merey  sweeten'd  every  soil. 
Made  every  region  please ; 

The  hoaiy  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 
And  sraooth'd  the  Tyrrhene 


Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulft^ 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadfhl  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave,* 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  stilL 

In  ipidst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
111  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  nreserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  snail  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom^ 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


Ode, 

He  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shinmg  tnxD% 

Their  great  original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  rrom  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rons  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  liBt*ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  ftom  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  f 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  I 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 

*  '  The  earliest  composition  that  I  rsooDeot  taking  any  plea- 
snre  in  was  the  Yision  of  Mina,  and  a  hjnm  of  Addiwn^ 
beginning,  "How  are  thy  aerrantsbloit,0  Lord!**  Ipartlou- 
larly  romflmlMr  one  half  •stanaa,  which  was  maaio  to  my  bqr* 
lahear: 

•*  For  thoo^  to  draadfcl  whMs  ws  hung 
High  «n  the  broken  wava** 
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[The  Battle  of  Blenheim,'} 

[From  •  The  Campftign.*] 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far, 
In  shriller  clangours  animates  the  war ; 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  rcp<^t : 
Oallia^s  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  jom*d. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  riewj 
Stretched  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desir*d  in  Tain ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan 'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan 'd, 
Sighs  from  tlie  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitteniess  of  soul  prcferrM  ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assailM, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav*n  design'd  to  show 
Ills  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  ! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
Overlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possessed  the  middle  space. 
That  unprovokM  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  ! 
Mcthink.s  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound  ; 
The  drva^lful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proT*d, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair,  * 

ExaniinM  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  sunrey'd, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid. 
Inspired  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 
An<l,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  concluding  simile  of  the  angel  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewarded  the  poet  by  appointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promoted),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

[  From  tJie  Tragedy  of  Cato.] 
Act  Iv. — Scene  ir. 
Re-enter  Portics. 

Fortius.  Misfortune  on  misfortune !  grief  on  grief  I 
My  brother  Marcus 

Cato.  — — — ^  Hah  I  what  has  he  done  ! 
Has  he  forsook  his  post !  has  he  given  way  t 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  1 


PorttHt.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met  him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surriving  soldiers. 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  covered  o'er  with  wouoda. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  bo«t  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Opprest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  felL 

Cato.  I'm  satisfied. 

Fortius,  Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierced  through  the  false  heart  of 

S>^)hax. 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Cato.  Thanks  to  the  gods  1   my  boy  has  done  hii 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sore  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Fortius.  Long  may  they  keep  asunder! 

Lucius.  O  Cato !  arm  thy  soul  with  all  its  patience; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarmed. 
Have  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

Cato,  [meeting  the  corpse.] 
Welcome,  my  son  !  here  lay  him  down,  my  friendly 
Full  in  my  eight,  that  1  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wounds. 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eam'd  by  virtue ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth !  what  pity  b  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  (nends! 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Portius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thv  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it. 

JuZkz.  Was  ever  man  like  this !  [Addu 

Cato.  Alas  !  my  friends. 

Why  mourn  you  thus  !  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.     Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears. 
The  miitross  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  cod.-*. 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  o^  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty  !  0  virtue  !  0  my  country  ! 

Juba,  Behold  that  upright  man  1     Rome  fills  hii 
eyes 
With  tears  that  flow'd  not  o'er  his  own  dead  son. 

lAsidL 

Cato.  Wliate*er  the  Roman  yirtue  has  subdued. 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  axe  Cnsar'a 
For  him  the  self-devot^  Decii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered : 
Even  Ponipey  fought  for  Caraar.     Oh  I  my  firiends ! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fallen  I  0  curst  ambition  ! 
Fallen  into  Ceesar's  hands !  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  nut  his  countiy. 

Juba.  While  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

Cato.  C«sar  ashamed  1  has  not  he  seen  Pharsalia  t 

Lucius,  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 

Cato.   Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,   I'm  out  of 
danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Cffisar  shall  never  say  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But  oh !  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts  :  a  thousand  secret  terron 
Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shall  1  save  my  friends ! 
Tis  now,  0  Caesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee  ! 

Lucius.  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Cato.  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  yon  I  let  him 
Wliate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unponiah'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  r^ain  Numidia^ 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  t 
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J„ba.  If  I  forwks  thM 

Wbilit  I  hM.1t  lifsgiuj  htSTsa  Blwidon  Jn1»l 

Cato.  Thj  Tirtuaa,  priace,  if  1  fansn  uigbt. 
Will  one  dk7  iuk«  tnca  g»t ;  M  Rome,  berMtfter, 
Twill  b*  no  CTim*  to  hare  been  Cato'i  friend. 
Portiue,  dnw  DOtti  I     M;  *0D,  thou  oft  hu  BMn 
Th;  sire  engaged  in  k  corrupted  itate, 
Wmtling  with  rice  and  faction ;  now  tlioa  wMt  DM 
Spent,  OTerpower'd,  dstpairini  irf  innf  i  ■ 
Let  me  adrise  thee  to  retreat  oetimei 
To  th;  paternal  leal,  tbe  Sabine  field. 
Where  tbe  great  Cenwir  toiled  with  hji  own  b«ndi, 
And  all  our  fnigal  anceaton  were  bleat 


>1  life. 


There  live  retired  ;  pr»j  for  thi  ,        .       . 
Content  tbj»elf  to  bo  ob«arelj  good. 
When  *ice  preiaili,  and  impiom  men  bear  twa;. 
The  poit  of  honour  ia  a  priiate  itation. 

Porti^a.  I  hope  mj  father  doea  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Portias  that  he  acomi  bimaelf. 

CaXo.  Farewell,  mj  friendi !  if  there  b«  VtJ  of  jou 
Wbo  dan  not  tnut  the  Tictor^a  clemenej. 
Know,  theT«  an  abipa  prepared  bj  m;  comnund 
(Their  aaila  alrtadj  o[wning  to  the  winda) 
That  shall  conyej  jou  to  tbe  wiab'd-for  port. 
Ia  there  aught  else,  mj  friends,  I  can  do  for  jon  I 
Tbe  conqueror  dnwa  near.     Once  mon  farawell  I 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  ahall  meet 
In  happier  climet,  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
When  C«ar  Derer  ahall  approach  u«  man. 

{Pointiiig  to  kit  dmd  wa. 
There  the  brare  jouth,  witb  lore  of  Tirtue  find, 
Wbo  greatlj  in  his  countrj'a  cauae  expired. 


Shallknowbi 


a.  aloB*.  ilttlDf  Id  a  UHMihthil  poaton 


n), 


BB  (be  table  by  him.] 

It  mast  be  ao— Plato,  then  nMan'at  well  !— 

EiMt  wbeDC*  thi*  pleaaing  hope,  thii  fimd  daiii*, 


Of  falling  into  nought  (  wh;  ahrink*  the  Mul 

B<Kk  on  herMLf,  and  startles  at  deKnictlon  I 

Tia  the  dlTinit;  that  atin  within  ui ; 

Tia  bCBTen  iteelf  that  point*  out  an  herekftv. 

And  intimatei  elemit;  to  man. 

Etemitj !  thou  pleadng,  dreadful  thought  t 

Through  what  Tariet;  of  untried  being. 

Through  iriiat  new  aeenea  and  chatue*  moat  we  paa*  I 

Th*  wide,  th'  oobounded  pnMpect,  fie*  befoie  me ; 

Bat  ahadowi,  cloud*,  and  dailoie**  reM  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  bold.    If  there'*  a  power  abore  ui, 

(And  that  then  i*,  all  nature  erie*  aloud 

Through  all  her  woika),  he  must  delight  in  Tirtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  rouit  be  happj. 

But  when  I   or  when  I     This  world  wai  mad*  tor 

Cnar. 
I'm  wearj  of  conjecture*.    This  moat  end  them. 

[Laying  hit  AaHd  on  Ut  tmrd. 
That  am  I  doublj  ann'd  :  my  dnth  and  lifc^ 
If  J  ban*  and  antidote  an  both  befon  me : 
Thia  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  thia  inform*  me  I  ahall  uever  die. 
The  soul,  aecuied  in  her  eiiatence,  smile* 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  it*  poiut. 
The  Stan  aball  fade  awa;,  tbe  aun  hunaalf 
Orow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  link  in  J'ean; 
But  thou  abalt  flourish  in  immortal  jouth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  ware  of  element*, 
Th*wi*ek*of  UAttar,  tad  thecroihof  worid*. 


What  mouM  thi*  heaTinn*  that  hangs  upon  m*  t 
Thia  tethaigj'  that  creeM  through  all  m;  aan***  t 
Nature  oppreaa'd,  and  bansa'd  out  with  cara, 
Sinka  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  faTour  her. 
That  m;  awaken'd  soul  ma;  take  her  flight. 


new'd  in  all 


hei  atrength,  and  freah  with  Ufa, 


ig  fit  for  hea 


<t  guilt 


JoHATHAH  Swirr,  one  of  tb«  mtwt  remarkabU 
men  of  the  age,  va*  bom  in  Dublin  in  1667.  Hti 
father  wai  ateward  to  the  society  of  the  King;'*  Inn*, 
bat  died  in  great  poTerty  before  the  birth  of  hi*  di^ 
tinguiihed  ion.  Swill  waa  lupported  by  hi*  nnclB 
'       ■      ■  '        ■        with 


which  he  wB*  early  fhrniUar,  teem  to  hxn  rank  dm 
in  bla  haugh^  aouL  *Bom  a  poathnoKMU  ehlkv 
■ay*  Sir  waiter  Scott,  '  and  bred  up  an  oliject  <rf 
charity,  be  early  adopted  tbe  cuitoin  of  obamrlns 
hi*  birth-daT  a*  a  tenn,  not  of  joy,  bat  of  •cnov, 
and  of  reading,  when  it  annually  recnmd,  th* 
atrlking  panagn  of  Scriptnre  In  wbkh  Job  \aismtm 
aod  eiecratfa  the  day  npon  which  it  w*«  Hid  til 
hi*  fktber'l  hooie  "that  a  man-child  wa*  bonL"' 
Swift  wa*  wnt  to  Trinity  college,  DnbUn,  which  b« 
left  In  hi*  twenty  -Unt  year,  and  »••  reodT«d  into 
the  hotiae  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  diitant  reUtioa 
of  hi*  nralher.  Here  Swift  met  King  Willliim,  and 
indulged  hope*  of  preferment,  which  were  ncTsr  le^ 
Uaed.  In  16Sa  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  tbe  pw 
poM  of  taUng  hi*  degree  of  M.A.,  and  ihorUy  after 
obtaining  thi*  distinction  he  reeolred  to  qdt  the 
eatablishment  of  Temple  and  take  order*  la  tht 
biih  chorch.  Be  procure  the  prebend  of  Klliaai 
in  the  dioce*e  of  Connor,  bat  wa*  aoon  diigiuted 
with  the  life  of  an  obacore  coantry  clergyman  with 
an  Income  of  £100  a-year.  He  retained  to  Hoofw 
park,  the  house  of  Sir  Wltllam  Temple,  and  tbivw 
op  hi*  living  at  Kllroot  Temple  died  in  16B9,  and 
tbe  poet  wa*  glad  to  accompany  Lord  Berkeley  to 
Ireland  In  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  thlt 
nohlemin  he  obtained  tbe  rectory  of  Agh*r,  and 
theTicangeeof  Luacor  udBitbTegKUii  to  whl^ 
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iras  afterwarda  added  tlie  prebend  of  DunlaTin, 
making  his  income  only  about  £200  per  annum. 
At  Moorpark,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  ^(iss  Hester  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  steward,  and,  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
this  lady,  accompanied  by  another  female  of  middle 
age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood.  Her  fhtnre 
life  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  has  immortalised  her  under  the  name  of 
Stella. 

In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the 
tide  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  his  visits  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  Arbuthnot.   In 
1710,  conceiving  tlint  he  was  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, he  quarrL'IIetl  «rith  the  Whigs,  and  united  with 
Harlev  and  the  Tory  administration.    He  was  re- 
ceired  with  open  arms.    *l  stand  with  the  new 
people,'  he  writes  to  Stella,  *  ten  times  better  than 
ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more 
careased.'    He  carried  with  him  shining  weapons 
for  party  warfare  —  irresistible  and  unscrupidous 
satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless  spirit    From 
his  new  allied,  he  received,  in  1713,  the  deanery  of 
St  Patrick's.    During  his  residence  in  England,  he 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady, 
Esther  Yanhomrigh,    who,   under   the    name   of 
Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  misfortune.    After  the  death  of  her  father, 
this  young  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Ireland, 
where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Dublin.    Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before 
or  since  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such 
transcenaent  powers  as  Swift  involved  in  such  a 
pitiable  labyrinth  of  the  affections.    His  pride  or 
ambition  led  him  to  postpone  indefinitely  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached. 
Though,  he  said,  he  *  loved  her  better  than  his  life  a 
thousand  millions  of  times,'  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferred,  injurious  alike  to  her 
peace  and  her  reputation.    Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and  laughter  of  the  world*  if  he  should  marry  the 
obscure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward  ? 
He  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  sincerity,  de- 
clare his  situation  to  Vanessa,  when  this  second 
victim  avowed  her  passion.    He  was  flattered  that 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
sighed  for  *  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not 
atop  to  weigh  the  consequences.    The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stella  had  gone  before,  to  be 
near  the  presence  of  Swift — ^her  irrepressible  passion, 
which  no  coldness  or  neglect  could  extinguish— her 
life  of  deep  seclusion,  only  chequered  by  the  occa^ 
fional  visits  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  oommemo- 
rated  by  planting  with  her  own  hand  a  laiurel  in  the 
garden  where  they  met — her  agonizing   remon- 
strances, when  all  her  devotion  and  her  offerings 
had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expression. 

'  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  *  is  because 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  you,  should  I  see  yon.  For  when 
X  begin  to  complain,  tlien  you  are  angry ;  and  there 
la  something  in  your  looka  so  awful,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb,  0 1  that  you  may  have  but  so  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch 
your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can. 
Did  you  but  know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  roe,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  tliis,  and  live.' 

To  a  being  thus  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
■trongest  passion,  how  poor,  how  cruel,  mutt  have 
leemed  the  return  of  Swift ! 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

In  every  scene  had  kept  his  heart; 

Had  sighed  and  languinked,  vowed  And  writ| 

For  pastime,  or  to  shew  his  wit ; 


But  books,  and  time,  and  state  aflaiis, 
Had  spoiled  his  fashionable  airs ; 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  mpptov% 
But  understood  not  what  was  love: 
His  condact  might  have  made  him  stjkd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delist  he  took 
To  see  the  ritgin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master^s  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  hoy. 

The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  aa  it  approadted 
the  dose.  Eight  years  had  Vanessa  noned  is  soli- 
tude the  hopeless  attachment  At  length  she  wrote 
to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  coonexiaii 
between  her  and  Swift ;  the  latter  obtained  the  fittal 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Marley  abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa,  '  As  he  entered 
the  apartment,'  to  adopt  the  picturesque  Unguage 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene,  *  the  stonness  of  hii 
countenance,  which  was  peculiariy  formed  to  expresi 
the  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vaoesa 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinging  i 
letter  on  the  table;  and  instantly  leaving  the  boaie, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  DuUin.  When 
Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found  her  own 
letter  to  SteUa.  It  was  her  death-warrant  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  delayed 
yet  cherished  hopes  which  had  so  long  sickened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  kng 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  uncertain,  bnt 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  hare  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.'* 

Even  Stella,  though  ultimately  united  to  Swift, 
dropped  into  the  grave  without  any  publie  recogni- 
tion of  the  tie ;  they  were  married  in  secrecy  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery,  when  on  her  part  all  hot  life 
had  faded  away.  The  fair  sufferers  wefe  deeply 
avenged.  But  let  us  adopt  the  only  charitable— 
perhaps  the  just — interpretation  of  Swift's  condact; 
the  malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  ressoo 
might  then  have  been  lurking  in  his  fhune;  the 
heart  might  have  felt  its  ravages  before  the  intel- 
lect A  comparison  of  dates  proves  that  it  wti 
some  years  before  Vanessa's  death  that  the  soene 
occurred  which  has  been  related  by  Toung.  the 
authorofthe*  Night  Thoughts.'  Swift  was  walking 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dufaliii. 
'Perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,'  says  Young,  'I 


^  Ths  talents  of  Vineiw  may  be  sen  fhsn  her  Isttas  It 
Bwlft.  They  are  Airther  erlneed  in  the  foUowteg  Ote  It 
Spring,  in  which  the  alludes  to  her  uBhajipgr  attnihmiwt:— 

Hail,  Uudiing  goddess,  beanteona  Sprfog  I 
Who  in  thy  Joennd  train  doet  bring 
Lovea  and  graoee—emlUag  honr»^ 
Balmy  hreeaee— fragrant  flowen ; 
Oome,  with  tints  of  rcieeatu  hoe, 
Nature's  faded  diarme  renew  I 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  praaenoe  hafl? 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comes  fraught  with  sweets,  no  more  the  roiS 
With  such  transcendent  beauty  blowi, 
As  when  Cadenus  blest  the  soene. 
And  shared  with  me  thoee  joys  aereoeb 
When,  unperceived,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  fHendahip  kindled  new  desire ; 
Still  lislcnhig  to  hie  tuneful  tongue. 
The  trutlis  whieh  engels  might  liavs  song, 
Divine  Imprest  their  gentle  sway, 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  inatruotor,  lover,  friend. 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend } 
Oh !  stlU  co^Joined,  your  Incense  rfas^ 
And  waft  sweet  odours  to  the  akSesI 
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It  luck,  *nil  found  him  flxpd  u  s  lUtue,  and  i 
eameitl;  gazing  upirard  at  a  aabU  elm,  vhiuh  in 
Iti  uppermoit  branches  wai  much  decayed.  FuJDt' 
'-f  M  it,  he  laid,  "  I  shall  be  like  that  tree )  I  thai] 
e  at  the  top." '  The  same  presentiment  ft 
'eaion  in  bis  exquisite  imitaiion  of  Hurace  (book 
ntiit  6.),  made  in  coc^unction  witb  Pope:— 

fre  often  wished  that  I  had  dear 
For  life  >ii  hundrEd  pound*  ■■ymr, 
A  bandaonie  boiiK  to  lod^  ■  friend, 
A  rirer  at  mv  garden's  end, 
A  terrace-TiJk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plunC  a  wood. 

Well,  now  1  hBTc  all  thin  and  more, 
I  wk  not  to  inert 


All  this  i 


If  I  ne'er  go! 


,eran»  KCen.s  to  He, 
nebutUllldie; 
iuk  'twouM  sound  more  elerer, 
mj  heirs  for  eier. 
groat 


.    .  'h  rules, 

[  Ana  not  like  forty  oilier  fools. 

As  thus, '  VouchiiBfe,  oh  j;racioas  Maker  I 

To  grant  mo  this  and  'tother  acre  i 

Or  if  it  b«  th;  Hill  and  pleasure. 

Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  (rcoaure  I' 

But  onW  vhat  m;  station  fits. 

And  to  it  itpl  in  my  '-v/lil  •cili; 

pTwerrc,  Almighty  Providence  1 

Juit  what  you  gave  me,  cottipetence, 

And  let  me  in  these  shades  compose 

Something  in  renMi  as  true  as  prtise. 

Svin  was  at  flnt  disliked  in  Ireland,  but  tlic 

Drapier'i   Lettat  and  other  irorki   gare   him  xu 

bounded  popularity.    His  wish  to  serve  Ireland  wi 

one  of  his  ruling  pHsioDs ;  yet  it  was  something  like 

the  instinct  of  the  inferior  animals  towards  the' 

ofTspring',  waywardness,  contempt,  and  abuse  we. . 

strangely  mingled  with  aSectionate  attachment  and 

ardent  leal.     Kisses  and  curses  were  alternately 

his  lips.    Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  whi 

heart — he  was  more  than  king  of  the  rabhle.    After 

various  attacks  of  deafbess  and  giddiness,  his  temper 

became   ungovernable,   and   his  reason  gave  way. 

Truly  and  beautifully  has  Scott  said,  'the  stage 

darkened  eie  the  curtain  felL'    Swift's  almost  total 

lilence  during  the  list  thfee  years  of  his  life  (for  the 

last  ^enr  he  spoke  not  a  word)  appals  and  overawes 

the  imagination.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 

I7«S,  and  was  interred  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral, 

amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his  countrymen. 

His  fortune,  araonnting  to  about  XIO.OOO,  he  left 

chiefly  to  fiitind  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Dublin,  which 

he  had  long  meditated. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad, 
And  showed,  by  one  satiric  touili. 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  muck, 
GuRioti'M  TVnnfa  and  the  Tale  ef  a  Tab  most 
be  the  chief  comer-atones  of  Swift's  fame, 
parity  of  his  prose  style  renders  it  a  model  of 
liah  composition.     He  could  wither  with  his 
and  invective  i  excite  to  mirth  with  his  wit  and  In- 
ventioD  ;  transport  as  with  wonder  at  his  marvellous 
powers  of  grotesque  and  ludicrous  combination,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  (piercing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  his  matchless  power  of  feign- 
ing reality,  and  assuming  at  pleasure  difTerent  cha- 
ncten  and  situations  in  life.     He  is  alien  disgust- 
ingly coarse  and  gross  in  his  style  and  subjects  i  '   ' 
bis  gmasness  Is  always  repulsive,  not  seductive. 
Surift'a  poetry  Is  perttet,  exactly  as  the  old  Dutch 


content  to  lash  the  frivolities  of  the  age,  and  to  de- 
pict its  absurdities.     In  his  too  faithful  repiesenta- 
tions,  there  is  much  to  condemn  and  muoh  to  admire. 
^Vho  haa  not  felt  the  truth  and  humour  of  his  Cily 
SioKtr,  and  his  description  of  Moningf     Or  the 
liveliueas  of  his  Gravi  Quat'um  Dehatoi,  in  which 
the  knight,  hii  lady,  and  the  chambermaid,  are  so 
admirably  drawn  ?    His  most  ambitious  night  is  his 
Ehapmdy  on  Poetry,  and  even  this  is  pildied  in  a 
pretty  low  key.  Its  best  lines  are  easily  remembered : 
Not  empire  to  tlie  rising  sun. 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round, 
Buch  heavenly  influence  require. 
As  how  to  stnke  the  Muses  lyn. 
Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  b^rt. 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedler  Scot, 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoei. 
The  spawn  of  Dridewell  or  the  stews, 
Not  infants  dropt,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gipsies  littenng  under  hedges, 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Phcebos  in  his  ir« 
Hath  blasted  with  poetic  lot. 
Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death  are  the  flnert 
example  of  his  peculiar  poetical  vein.    He  predict* 
what  his  friends  wilt  say  of  his  illness,  bis  death, 
and  his  reputation,  varying  the  style  and  the  topic* 
to  suit  each  of  the  parties.   The  versification  la  easy 
and  (lowing,  with  nothing  but  the  most  familiar  and 
commonplace  expressions.     There  are  some  Utile 
touches  of  homely  pathos,  which  are  felt  like  trick> 
ling  tears,  and  tlie  effect  of  the  piece  attogethec  it 
electrical :  it  carriea  with  It  the  strongest  convlc 
tkm  of  it*  sincerity  and  truth  {  and  we  sec  and  ftel 
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(especial! J  m  yean  creep  on)  how  faithful  a  depicter 
of  human  nature,  in  its  ftiiltj  and  weakness,  was 
the  misanthropic  d^m  of  St  Patrick's. 

lA  DeterifiumqftheMomiHg,'] 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  mastei^s  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entxy  and  the  stairs. 
The  Touth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep. 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordiihip's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  the 

street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees ; 
The  watchful  bailiffs  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

{A  DetcripiuM  qfa  City  Shower.} 

Carefiil  obserrers  may  foretell  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  raui  depends,  the  pensi?e  cat  gives  o'er 
"I     Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  eo  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  saye  in  wine. 
A  coming  shower  your  shootine  corns  presage, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  toot  a  wiU  rage : 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbl^  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flina, 
That  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain. 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  acain. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  vou  from  her  mop — ^but  not  so  clean : 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strifle, 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life, 
And  wailed  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  t 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  I 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  eveiy  spout's  a^broach, 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  ooach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hastv  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Bored  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through). 


Laocoon  strack  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  floir. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go : 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  bv  their  ti^t  and  nnelL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  foroe^ 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  ^ape  their  coane, 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  rid^e^ 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  HoUxnn  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guta,  and  blood. 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood. 

Bameu  tmd  PhUamim, 


Clmltated  from  the  Elgfath  Book  of  OrM^WiitteB 


In  andent  times,  as  story  tells. 
The  saints  would  often  leave  their  cells. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  ttr  good  people's  hospitalitv. 
It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  authors  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade^ 
Taking  their  tour  in  mas<|uerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strua. 
They  b^ged  from  door  to  door  in  vun  ; 
Tried  eveiy  tone  mieht  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  woful  stat^ 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  aU  the  village  past, 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last. 
Where  dwelt  a  ^od  old  honest  yeoman. 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Phileanon, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pans  the  night. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sirs 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  flre^ 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  laige  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  driiili« 
Filled  a  laige  jug  up  tolhe  brink. 
And  saw  it  fiurly  twice  go  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderful)  they  found 
"Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  touched  a  dra]i» 
The  good  old  couple  were  amaaed. 
And  oft^n  on  each  other  gased : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry — *  What  art  f 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view. 
Whether  Uie  lights  were  burning  blue. 
The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  ont, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  enrnnti 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drowned : 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  loft^ 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  climbed  slowly  siier. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  hi|Jipr, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
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The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
Bat  with  the  up-side  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  below  : 
In  rain ;  for  some  superiw  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  coone; 
Doomed  erer  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almoft 
Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more, 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  fijer,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet. 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  lee'i. 
Now,  slackened  by  some  secret  power. 
Can  hardly  more  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares. 
By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  groaning  chair  was  seen  to  crawly 
Like  a  nuge  snail,  half  up  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall. 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  oMer  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep. 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these. 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
Vm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  ieels 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  duet ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  newt : 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next. 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fSut, 
And  thou^t  whose  sow  had  fiurowed  laii  x 


Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  firm  for  right  divine : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system. 
But  classic  authors — he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  playea  their  farce  on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace. 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  laoa. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
And  hardly  could  believe  nis  eyes : 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  lifb. 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk. 
To  the  churchyard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  I 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  ihis  you  tall  Of  t 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  1 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 

And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nay now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green, 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen  ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  si^t ; 
On  Sundays,  afler  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
'Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scmbby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  bumt  it. 


[  FsTMi  on  hit  own  DeathJ] 

As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  trae : 
They  argue  no  corrapted  mind 
In  him  ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
Mn  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  ui, 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  iii»' 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move^ 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstmct  my  view  t 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind. 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  croptt 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  withoai : 
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How  piitiei:tly  you  hear  him  groain ! 
How  ;rlud  the  cujh.*  is  not  your  own  ! 

What  p<*t  wonhl  not  «:riere  to  see 
Hi«  bntthcr  write  n.<  well  as  he! 
Kut,  rather  thati  they  hhoulJ  excel, 
Would  wi'^h  h\*  rivals  all  in  hell! 

Her  eml  when  emulation  nii«ftes, 
She  turns  to  envy,  nting^,  and  hisses: 
The  Ktrun^rest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
Unless  the  odds  l»c  on  our  *ide. 
Vain  huni.tn  kind  !  fantastic  race! 
Thy  variims  follies  who  can  trace  1 
Si'lf-lovc,  nmhition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  cnipiix'  in  our  beartu  divide. 
Give  ethers  richoi.  ]K)wer,  and  stAtion, 
Ti.s  uU  en  me  a  usur]iat;on. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  y-u  link,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  IVpe  I  c:i:;n«»r  read  a  line. 
But  wiih  a  si;_'h  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  eai:  in  one  coi'.plet  fix 
More  sense  th:.n  1  c::n  do  in  six, 
It  p:ives  me  M:ch  a  j  'ahms  fit, 
I  cry,  I'ox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  grieve  to  W  oiitdninr  hy  Clay 
In  my  own  humo:"<iU'*  biting  way. 
Arhuthnot  i^  no  more  my  friend. 
Who  dareu  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  wft'*  bom  to  introduce, 
Rctino<l  it  first,  and  showed  ita  use. 
St  John,'  as  well  as  Pulteneyj^*  knows 
That  I  had  s.f.ne  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortiiied  my  pride, 
And  made  me  t}ir«nv  my  i>en  aside ; 
If  with  such  tnlciits  lieaven  hath  blest  'em. 
Have  I  not  reax.-n  ti»  <let(»t  *em  ? 

'J'o  all  my  f>i's,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gilts,  \iv;t  nwer  to  my  friend: 
I  tJimely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  thi-i  wit!i  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem; 
Procec<l  we  therefore  to  our  )>oem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  coui-»e  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  ftiresee,  my  s]>ecial  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  ]»rivate  ends: 
And,  thou;.h  'tis  hardly  understood, 
Which  way  mv  death  can  do  them  go^. 
Yet  thus,  metiiinks,  I  hear  them  speak: 
See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  1 
Pi>or  gentleman  I  he  droops  ai»ace  I 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he*s  dead« 
Besides,  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollect  1  not  what  he  says; 
He  cannot  cull  his  friends  to  mind  ; 
Forgets  the  jdacc  where  last  he  dined  ; 
Plies  vou  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  dt»es  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fuhhiou  witi 
But  he  takes  up  whh  younger  folks. 
Who  fur  hi?>  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  jitories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter : 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetry,  he's  paist  hii*  prime ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed, 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jade. 

1  Lord  ViK^iimt  llolinRbroke. 

«  WiUiam  Pultency,  Eitq.,  created  Earl  of  Batik 


Pd  hare  him  thitnr  awaj  bis 

But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men. 

And  then  their  tendemeiv  appear* 
Bj  adding  largely  to  my  jears : 
rie*s  older  than  he  woufd  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardlj  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doobt,  is  no  good  »ign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  jear  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale; 
Bat  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
The  J  hug  themselves  and  reason  thus : 
It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  trcmes. 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopei. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  fnend.     . 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profeo^ 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'yeV  come  of  course. 
And  senrants  answer, '  Worse  and  worse  f) 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell. 
That,  God  be  praised  !  the  dean  is  welL 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approres  his  loresight  to  the  rert : 
'  X  ou  know  I  always  feared  the  wont^ 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die. 
Than  his  prediction  prore  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover. 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parU*  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  ! 
What  hearty  prayer^  that  I  should  mend  I 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kq>t ! 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  t 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  mv  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  progTiostics  run  too  fast^ 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
How  is  the  dean  f  he's  just  aliyeu 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes.    The  dean  is  dead. 
Before  the  passing-bell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  nm ; 
Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  leA  \  and  who's  hb  heirt 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  ii ; 
'TIS  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim  f 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  f 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  firvt  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  t 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  I 

Now  Grub  Street  wits  are  all  employed; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper 
To  cunie  the  dean,  or  bless  the  diapior. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fam^ 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  au^t  appean. 
He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  yeaai 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
Thai  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound. 
From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court  the  dean  is  dead. 
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And  Lady  Suffolk^  in  the  apleen 
Ruiid  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen ; 
The  queen  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good« 
Crie«,  *  Is  he  gone !  *tis  time  he  should. 
lie*s  dead,  you  say,  then  let  him  rot  I 
I'm  glad  the  medals  were  foigot, 
I  promised  him,  I  own  ;  but  when  t 
I  only  was  the  princess  then ; 
Dut  now  as  consort  of  the  king, 
You  know  'tis  quite  another  Uiing.'' 
Now  Charteri8,^at  Sir  Robert's*  leTee, 
Tolls  with  a  sneer  the  tidines  heavy ; 

*  U'hy,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes 
(Cries  Bob),  Vm  sorry  for  the  news: 
Ob,  were  the  wretch  but  liring  still, 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will  1' 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head. 
Provided  Bolingbroke  was  dead  !' 

Now  Curie 6  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains: 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains ! 
And  then  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Hevi.<<cd  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  me,  as  he  does  my  betters. 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters  ;7 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die. 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Qay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 
St  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cnr, 

*  I'm  sorry — ^but  we  all  must  die ! 

Indilference  clad  in  wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt? 
When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen. 
When  death  approached,  to  stand  betweoi ; 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling, 
They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts, 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 

*  The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  truropi !) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 

Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  palL 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ilU 
If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean— (I  lead  a  heart) 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part. 


1  The  CoanteM  of  Suffolk  (formerly  Mn  Howard),  a  lady  of 
the  queen's  bed-chamber. 

*  Queen  Caroline  had,  when  princess,  promised  Swift  a  pre- 
sent of  medals,  which  promise  was  novor  fulfilled. 

*  Colonel  Francis  Cbarterls,  of  infamous  character,  on  whom 
an  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr  Arbuthnot 

«  8ir  Kobert  Walpole,  then  first  minister  of  state,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Orford. 

*  William  Pulteney,  Esq.,  the  great  rival  of  Walpole. 

'  An  infamous  bookseller,  who  published  things  in  the  dean's 
name,  which  he  never  wrotei 

«  For  some  of  these  practices  he  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords. 


His  time  was  come,  he  ran  his  imce ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  plac^.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  ditt 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene  I 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean, 
Who  now,  alas  I  no  more  is  missed. 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  favourite  of  Apollo  I 
Departed :  and  his  works  must  follow  ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot  goea,! 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  verse  and  proee. 
Says  Lintot,  *  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 
He  died  a  year  aeo.'    '  The  same.* 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
*  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-Lane, ' 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday  to  the  paatry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  1 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ; 
The  town  has  got  a  better  tasto. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff. 
But  spick-and-span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em  $ 
Here's  Colley  Cibber's  birth-day  poem ; 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 
By  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 
Then  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend ; 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministers  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindication^ 
And  Mr  Henley's^  last  oration. 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet ; 

Your  honour  please  to  have  a  set  t' 

•  •  • 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 
'  The  dean,  if  we  believe  report, 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave. 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knaftw 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.' 
'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tonr, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 
'  Can  we  the  Dnpier  then  foiget  t 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  t 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letters  t* 
<  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  be^en; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim. 
Court,  city,  camp— all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  he,  except  he  slobbered* 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hour ! 

I  Bernard  Lintot,  a  bookseller.   See  Pope's  *  Dunclad*  and 
Lettera 

*  A  place  where  old  books  are  sold. 

*  Commonly  called  Orator  lli>nley,  a  quack  preacher  In  Lon* 
don,  of  great  notoriety  in  his  day. 
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What  Hcenesi  of  eri]  he  unimrelit. 

In  Ratireu,  libcK  hinjr  traveU  1 

Not  ■pAriiij?  hi«  own  clerj^-cloth. 

But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  !* 

'  PerhapA  I  may  allow,  the  dean 

Had  too  much  satire  in  his  Tein, 

And  seemed  determined  not  to  staire  ily 

Because  no  a^  could  more  deserre  it* 

Vice,  if  it  e*er  can  be  abashed. 

Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  la«hed. 

If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  ! 

He  neither  knew  you,  nor  your  name : 

Should  rice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  t 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 

Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 

No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 

Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed, 

Where  titles  gire  no  right  or  power, 

And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 

He  would  haye  deemed  it  a  disgrace, 

If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him. 
Because  a  peer  was  proud  to  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garten, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Charteria. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  deconim, 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  four. 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 
'  Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him, 
Which,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  ofien 
To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  cofTen, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 
For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind  ! 
I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse  ;  but  most  in  prose : 
Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose : 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times. 
To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes  ; 
~  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend 


To 


praise 
nor. 


As  never  favouring  the  Pretender : 

Or  libels  yet  concealed  from  sight. 

Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite  : 

Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 

A  lie  at  every  second  word— ^ 

Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : 

But — not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear.' 

'  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 

I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em  ; 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em, 

As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 

To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

And,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim, 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 

I  wish  it  toon  may  have  a  better. 


And,  nnce  yoB  dread  no  fdrtlMr  laib«^ 
Methinks  yon  may  foigire  hia  aaliaa.* 

The  Onmd  QMoCum  DAaied: 


Whether  Hamfltools  Bawn  dwaM  be 

oraMalt-honse^    17SL* 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight^  fall  of  care : 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  wcightj  affair. 

This  Hamilton's  Bawn,*  whilst  it  sticks  on  mj  hand, 

I  lose  by  the  house  what  1  get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder. 

For  a  harraek  or  sto/l-Aotuf,  we  now  most  eonsider. 

First,  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-house. 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fidl  to  us ; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  grain, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  Tear: 
With  a  dozen  larp  vessels  mj  Tiuilt  shall  be  stoicd ; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board : 
And  you  and  the  dean  no  more  shall  combine 
To  stmt  me  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  jou  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  taj  urloin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  mj  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  pondered  again  and  aeain  ont : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  must  be  content. 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate ; 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate. 

Thus  ended  the  knight :  thus  began  his  meek  irift; 
It  mtut  and  thaU  be  a  barrack,  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comet. 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.' 
With  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  clean  t 
I'm  all  over  daubed  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 
The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here ; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw. 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe ; 
Or  should  ne  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert. 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert ; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayen^ 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  ain. 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  mit  argued  in  rain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,^  who  listened  to  all  that  was  past. 
And  could  not  endure  ho  vulgar  a  taste. 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  called  to  be  drnt. 
Cried,  Madam,  whv,  surely  my  master's  possest. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  now  fine  it  will  sound! 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guessed  there  would  never  come  good. 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Wood.^ 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dreamcd 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat ;  O  dear,  how  I  screamed  I 
And  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly  she  said  I  should  hear  some  ill  news. 

*  Swift  spent  almost  a  whole  year  (17V-9)  at  Oosford,  in  Os 
north  of  Ireland,  the  seat  of  Bir  Arthur  Aeheson,  ssristlnf  Sir 
Arthur  In  his  agricultursl  iraprovcmentii,  and  kvCurlnn,  ss 
usual,  the  Udy  of  the  manor  upon  the  improveniMit  of  her 
health  hj  walking,  and  her  mind  by  rsadhn  The  ciraim> 
stance  of  Sir  Arthur  letting  a  ruinous  building  called  Ilamiltoa^ 
Bawn  to  the  crown  for  a  barrack,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
dean's  most  livdy  pieces  of  fugitive  hamoov — Setitt  I4Jk  ^ 
8wi/L  A  bawn  Is  strictlj  a  plaee  near  a  boaaa  soalo«d  with* 
mud  or  stone  walls  to  keep  the  cattle. 

*  Sir  Arthur  Aobeson,  an  intimate  fHend  of  the  poet.    Sir 
Arthur  was  ancevtor  of  the  present  Bari  of  Goaford. 

'  A  large  old  house  belongiiv  to  Sir  Artbor,  two  aillss  i 
his  residence. 

*  A  cant  word  in  Ireland  for  a  poor  ceunliy  elergysssB. 
«  My  lady's  waiting-maid. 

*  Two  of  Sir  Arthur's  managers. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ALEXANDER  WTE, 


•  • 


Dear  madam,  had  yoa  but  the  ipirit  to  tease, 
You  might  have  a  barrack  wheuerer  you  pleaw : 
And,  madam,  I  always  belieyed  you  so  stout, 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  gire  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  purtett. 
Till  he  gare  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
But,  ma^am,  I  beg  you  contnTe  and  inrent, 
And  worry  him  out,  *till  he  gives  his  consent. 

Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hanged  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  bndn, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived. 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  anived ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure,  Sir  ^Vrthur  has  warning. 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

Now  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours  behave. 
Noble  captain,  your  servant — Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
You  honour  me  much — the  honour  is  mine — 
Twas  a  sad  rainy  night — but  the  morning  ii  fine. 
Pray  how  does  my  lady  t — my  wife's  at  your  Mrvice. 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
Good  morrow,  good  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down — 
You  shan't  stir  a  foot — ^you'll  think  me  a  clown — 
For  all  the  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  farther — 
You  must  be  obeyed — ^your  servant,  Sir  Arthur ; 
My  humble  re.<pcct8  to  my  lady  unknown — 
I  hope  vou  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 

'  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate. 
Thou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.* 
Pray  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  it  I  said ! 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  sate ; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara,  tantara,  while  all  the  boys  hollow. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daubed  with  gold 

lace; 
0,  la  \  the  sweet  gentleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  arter,  it  prances  and  rears. 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  the  word  of  command, 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries.  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen). 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour, 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
(His  beaver  is  cocked ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that. 
For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle. 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle) ; 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  Ulit  ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  nilt. 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin  : 
Pray  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 

Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  ua. 
Tm  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day ; 
You're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest 

Lord,  madam !  your  Iad3r8hip  sure  is  in  jest ; 
You  banter  me,  madam,  the  kingdom  must  grant 


You  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant. 

*  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  ooming*- 
No,  madam,  tu  only  Sir  Arthur  a-huiniiung. 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  long  story), 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor^  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 

first. 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amased  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eves,  as  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran ; 
'  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give^ 
You'll  never  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose. 
But  the  devil's  at  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
O —  d — ^me,  they  bid  as  reform  and  repent. 
But,  s — i,  hj  their  lodu  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afiraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  oil  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
O —  d — ine,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom  ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cir  60  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Notidtj  and  Bluturh,  and  Omwrs^  and  stuff. 
By  O — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army  s  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool, 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  0'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confessed  he  expected  no  good  0'  mo. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauled  in  my  life; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  very  odd, 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  G — . 


And,  madam,  I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  t>hould  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  suift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  should  say.  Now,  am  I  skinny  and  Itan  t^ 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 
Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call,  Will  your  ladyship  walk  t 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coming  down. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried,  *  Hussy,  why  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains ! 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  paini. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears, 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  charge  ye  ; 
Give  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy.' 

▲LEXANDEB  POPE. 

United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fame,  but 
possessing  far  higher  powers  as  a  poet,  and  mora 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Alexander  Poiv, 
bom  in  London  May  22,  1688.  His  father,  a  linen- 
draper,  having  acquired  an  independent  fortune, 
retired  to  Binfleld,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  the  young  poet  was  partlj 

1  Dr  Jenny,  a  derxynan  In  the  neighboiirbood. 
*  Ovids,  Flutardis,  Homenu        *  Nlcknamss  for  my  lady. 
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TO  1797. 


Where  growj* ! — where  grows  it  not  f  If  Tain  ova  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  toil. 
Fixed  to  no  spot  w  Hafipiness  sincere ; 
Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  cTerywhere ; 
Tis  nerer  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St  John  !  dwells  with  thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way !    The  learned  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  eren  rirtue  Tain ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall. 
To  trust  in  ereiything,  or  doubt  of  alL 

Pope*8  future  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
Mtire.  In  1727  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
his  fHend  Swift,  tlirce  volumes  of  MiKeUameM^  in 
profe  and  verse,  which  drew  down  upon  the  authors 
a  torrent  of  invective,  lampoons,  and  libels,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  Dunciad,  by  Pope.  This  ela- 
borate and  splendid  satire  displays  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  the  poet,  the  variety  of  his  illustration,  and 
tlie  unrivalled  force  and  facility  of  his  diction; 
but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pity 
than  admiration — pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  descend  to  things  so 
mean,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  life  to 
the  infliction  of  retributary  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  letters.  'I  have  often 
wondered,'  says  Cowper,  *  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  ** Dunciad**  should  have  written  these 
lines — 

That  mercy  I  to  othen  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  Pope  must  have 
•uffered  the  most  from  these  wretched  contentions. 
It  is  known  tliat  his  temper  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for  the  worse.  Misfortunes  were  also  now 
gatliering  round  him.  Swift  was  fast  verging  on 
insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and 
Gay  died  in  1732;  and  next  year  his  venerable 
mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  Between  the 
years  1733  and  1740,  Pope  published  his  inimitable 
Epistles.  Satires,  and  Mornl  Essays,  addressed  to  his 
friends  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  Arbuthnot,  &c.,  and 
containing  tlie  mo9t  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
mixed  up  with  withering  invective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciations.  In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
the  '  Dunciad,*  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  The  point  of 
his  individual  satire,  and  the  richness  and  boldness 
of  his  general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  poet  Next  year  Pope 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  four  books  of  the 
•  Dunciad,'  and  elevated  Colley  Gibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  the  poem.  This  unenviable  honour 
had  prevk>usly  been  enjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  commentator  on  Shakspeare ;  but  in  thus 
yielding  to  his  personal  dislike  of  Gibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  his  satire.  The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justly  remarks,  'with  a  great  stock  of  levity, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  had  sense,  and  wit,  and 
humour ;  and  the  author  of  the  **  Gareless  Husband** 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  dunces.'  Gib- 
ber was  all  vivacity  and  conceit — the  very  reverse 
of  personified  dulness, 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound. 

Political  events  came  in  the  rear  of  this  accumulated 
and  vehement  satire  to  agitate  tiie  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  anticipated  approach  of  the  Pretender  led  the 
government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting  everj 
Roman  Gatholic  frt>m  appearing  within  ten  miles  of 
London.  The  poet  complied  with  the  prochunatkNi ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  too  ill  to  be  in  tovn. 
This  *  additional  proclamation  from  the  Highest  of 
all  Powers,'  as  he  terms  his  sickness,  he  submitted 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, added  to  a  life  of  ccaaeless  study  and  oootem- 
pUtion,  operating  on  a  fhune  naturaUy  delicate  and 
deformed  from  birtii,  had  completely  exhausted  the 
powers  of  Pope.  He  complained  of  his  inabili^  to 
think  ;  yet,  a  short  time  bdbre  his  death,  he  said,  *  I 
am  so  certain  of  the  soul*s  being  immortal,  that  ^ 
seem  to  feel  it  within  me  as  it  were  hy  intnitioiL' 
Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was, '  There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and, 
indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.'  He 
died  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Pope  have  given  rise 
to  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.  The 
occasional  fierceness  and  petulance  of  his  satire  can- 
not be  justified,  even  by  the  coarse  attacks  of  his 
opponents,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme 
sensibility,  to  over-indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper.  His  sickly  constitution  debar- 
ring him  from  active  pursuits,  he  placed  too  high  a 
value  on  mere  literary  fame,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  manly  virtues  of  sincerity  and  candour.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  a  public  benefactor,  by  stigmatis- 
ing the  vices  of  the  great,  and  lashing  the  absurd 
pretendera  to  taste  and  literature.  He  was  a  fond 
and  steady  friend ;  and  in  all  our  literary  biography, 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  constant  undeviating 
affection  and  reverence  for  his  venerable  parents. 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age ; 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  deaUi ; 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

And  keep  at  least  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Prol^pm  t»  At  BaUrm. 

As  a  poet,  it  would  be  absurd  to  rank  Pope  with  the 
greatest  niasten  of  the  lyre ;  witli  the  universality  ot 
Shakspeare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  He  was 
undoubtedly  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  man- 
nera  than  the  poet  of  nature.  He  was  a  nice  observer 
and  an  accurate  describer  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  varying  shades  and  gradations  of 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.  He  was  too  fond 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  the  weapon 
was  equalled  by  its  keenness.  *  Let  us  look,'  says 
Campbell,  *  to  tlie  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  tiioughts,  and  we 
shall  forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  sen- 
tentious.* His  wit,  fancy,  and  aood  aenm,  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  satire.  His  elegance  has  never 
been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled :  it  is  a  combi- 
nation 01  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  an  independent  spirit  and  refined  moral 
feeling.  If  he  had  studied  more  in  the  school  of 
nature  and  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  in  the  school  of 
Horace  and  Boileau ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  frame 
and  spirit  in  which  he  composed  the  *  Elegy '  and 
the  *  Eloisa,'  and  forgot  his  too  exclusive  devotioo 
to  that  which  inspired  the  *  Dunciad,'  the  world 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  still  more 
affectionate  and  permanent  interest  than  even  thai 
which  waits  on  him  as  one  of  our  most  brilliant 
and  accomplished  English  poets. 

Mr  Gampbell  in  his-  'Specimens' has  given  an  elo- 
quent estimate  of  the  general  powen  of  Pope,  widi 
reference  to  his  position  as  a  poet : — *  That  Pope  was 
neither  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  nor 
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t^leai<cit  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survej, 

Atui  with  their  forkv  tongue  shall  iiinocentlj  play. 

Ri4p,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise] 

Kxalt  thy  toweiy  heaa,  and  lift  thj  eyes! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  aaorn  1 

See  future  Kons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  erery  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  1 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume*s  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom. 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  hom ; 

But  lost,  dissolred  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Li^ht  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine  I 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Hocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

Rut  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  1 

IThe  Toilet,'] 
[From  *  The  Rape  of  the  Look.*} 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid  ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
1*0  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
'I1ie  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  ca«ket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puiis,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charmi. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  {ice ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  liehtnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  bui^  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown. 
And  Betty's  praised  for  laboun  not  her  own. 

{^DeteripiuM  qf  Belinda  and  the  Si^ph,} 
[From  the  same.] 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 

fhan  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

liaanched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone, 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

x^uick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Fayoun  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends ; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Brieht  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetnens  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
LfOok  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  alL 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  thette  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slendo*  chalni. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slir^ht  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnw. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  advunt'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admired  ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heaven,  and  every  power  adored  ; 
But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves^ 
And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amorous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  b^  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  prayer. 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides. 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides  : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky. 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  plar, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thoughts  oppresity 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  bmst. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aVrial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  win,i9  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipped  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies. 
Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wingau 
Amid  the  circle  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  azure  wand  and  thus  begun  : — 

Ye  sylphs  and  a^lphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear  ; 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  daemons,  hear ! 
Ye  luiow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  eternal  to  the  atrial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Some  ffuide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  lighl 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  tne  wintry  main. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside^ 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide : 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 
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Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  Iqm  plratiing,  though  lens  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale ; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  remal  flowers ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  they  drop  in  showers 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs; 
Nay  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow. 

This  day,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care ; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  by  force  or  flight  J 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana  s  law, 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  a  flaw, 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 
Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall. 
Haste,  then,  ye  8i)irits  I  to  your  charge  repair : 
The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign  ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
Do  thou,  Crispiitsa,  tend  her  favourite  Lock  ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  have  we  known  that  seven-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  anned  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound. 
And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charee. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins, 
Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins  ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 
While  clo^^red  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  rain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrivelled  flower : 
Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow, 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below  1 

He  spoke  ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend  : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear  : 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 


[Prom  the  EpisUe  of  EloUa  to  AbdardJ] 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins! 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat  ? 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-forgotten  heat  t 
Yet,  yet  I  love  I — From  Abelard  it  came. 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fatal  name !  rest  ever  unrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise. 
Where,  mixed  with  Ood's,  his  loved  idea  lies : 
0,  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
Already  written — wash  it  out,  my  tears ! 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls !  whose  darksome  round  contMni 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn  1 
Yc  grou  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn  I 


Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep  1 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  Icam  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part. 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain^ 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tearl 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  afler  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Le<l  through  a  sad  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  ray  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom ! 
There  stem  religion  quenched  the  unwilling  flame. 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine  I 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  T>ower  away ; 
And  is  mv  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  1 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare  ; 
lA>\e  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  Inspiiciy 
Wann  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires. 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fean  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercouroe  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.     *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care. 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer; 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled. 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  deserts  led. 
You  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  inadiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-xequit^  heaven : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound) 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowi*ed| 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light; 
Thy  eyes  diflTused  a  reconciling  ray, 
An<l  gleams  of  glory  brighten^  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
'TIS  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  tears. 
Sec  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  try, 
0  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity  I 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  prayers  depend  ! 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  1 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move, 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  1 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclined. 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  cares. 
Long  sounding  isles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  ner  urows 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dreftd  xcpose : 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  ewvy  flower,  and  darkens  every  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods* 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.    •    • 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  Tiew  | 
The  dear  ideaM,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grove,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steab  between  my  God  and  me; 
Thy  Toice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tai)er8,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie. 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye; 
While  praying,  trembling  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul : 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  art  I 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaven ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears ; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  juat  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode; 
Asjtist  tlie  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  Qod  2 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me !  far  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll ! 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  ail  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  ouths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign  ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whatever  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view  I) 
Long  iovcd,  a^lored  ideas,  all  adieu  ! 
Oh  grace  serene!  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair ! 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  I 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  faith,  our  early  immortality  I 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest ! 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls. 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamps  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
'  Conic,  sister,  come !  (it  said,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  sad  sister,  come  away ; 
Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 
Love*M  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
Rut  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep  ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep. 
Even  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  Go<l,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.' 

I  come,  I  come !  prepare  your  roseate  bowers, 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go. 
Where  flames  reflned  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thuu,  Alxslard  !  the  last  sad  oflice  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll, 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul ! 
Ah  no ! — in  sacred  vestments  may'st  thou  stand, 
The  hallowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o*er,  [ 

And  eren  my  Abelaid  be  loTcd  no  more.  { 


Oh  death,  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  lore. 

Then,  too,  when  fate  shall  thy  fair  frame  destroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  guilt,  and  all  my  joy). 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  descend,  and  angels  watch  thee  round, 
From  opening  skies  thy  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  loTe  like  mine  1 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  eacJi  hapless  name. 
And  graft  my  love  inunortal  on  thy  tkme  I 
Then,  ages  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o'er, 
Wlien  this  rebellious  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  white  walls  and  silver  spring^i. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  headsi, 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  othnnt  sheds ; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
*  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved  I' 


Elegy  <m  an  UnfoftunaU  Lady. 

What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonlicEfai  sliadi^ 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  i 

'Tis  she ! — but  why  thi^  bleeding  bonom  gored  t 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword! 

0  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly !  tell. 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  t 

To  bear  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  hearty 

To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  I 

Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  f 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers  1  her  eool  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire ! 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes  ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Mo^t  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age. 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years, 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  laxy  state  they  keep. 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  palace  neep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But'  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  chaige  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood  ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breadth. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whioi  wanned  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  flhall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fa!l : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  muts. 
And  frequent  heaises  shall  beiieffe  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  saj 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled. 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  un lamented  pass  the  proud  awaj 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  I 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  giow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo. 

What  can  atone  (0  ever  injured  shade !) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  nnpaid  ! 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bkr: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eves  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers  hononied,  and  by  stnoiptn  ttovnied ! 
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Whtkt  thongh  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  periiaps,  then  moam  a  jear. 
And  bear  about  the  mockeiy  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  showf 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thj  ashes  graoe, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face ! 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o'er  thj  tomb  t 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angel*  with  their  silver  wings  o*ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame; 
How  loved,  kow  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
Tia  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  slukll  tear  thee  from  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er, 
The  muse  forgot,  and  Uiou  beloved  no  more ! 

[^Rappineu  Depends,  not  tm  Ooodi,  hut  <m  Vtrtue."] 
[From  the  '  Easy  on  Man.*] 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest. 

More  rich,  more  wise  ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness  : 

But  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace. 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Bliss  is  the  saiae  in  subject  or  in  kins. 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend. 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessing,  as  one  common  souL 

But  fortune's  gifts,  if  each  alike  possessed, 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  t 

If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

Ood  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  gifls  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  those ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
While  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  tl^se  in  fear ; 
Not  present  ^ood  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
But  future  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth  i  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  t 
Heaven  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  surreys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  idl  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  Ood  and  naturo  meant  to  mere  mankind. 
Reason's  whole  pleaeute,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  wonls — Health,  Peaee,  and  Competsnoe. 
But  Health  consists  with  temperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue  1  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  these  less  taste  £em,  as  they  worse  obtain* 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight. 
Who  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  rif^tt 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  iHiether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  fiivtt 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  attains, 
'TIS  but  wha*  virtue  flies  from  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happiness  they  would. 
One  Uiey  mill  wnnl^  wkkk  ii^  ta  pais  ftrfsei* 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below. 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  virtue  wo ! 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  scheme  the  best. 

Bent  knows  the  bleming,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fools  the  good  alone  unhappy  call. 

For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just ! 

See  godlike  Turenne  prostrate  on  the  dust  I 

See  Sidney  blccdH  amid  the  martial  strife ! 

Was  this  their  virtue,  oi  contempt  of  life  ? 

Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gaye» 

Lamented  Digby !  sunk  thee  to  the  grave  I 

Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire  ? 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire! 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  galo  was  death  t 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  ! 

Wliat  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  t 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  wilL 
Ood  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  universal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall, 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  complain 
That  righteous  Abel  was'destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  CaQM 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws  ! 

Shall  burning  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  t 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed, 
Oh  blameless  Bethel !  to  relieve  thy  breast  f 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  hi^ 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by? 
Or  some  old  temple,  nodding  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall! 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  better  shall  we  have  ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  iust  then  let  it  be : 
But  first  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are  f 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell  | 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  Ood. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest. 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  ble^ 
The  very  best  will  variously  incline. 
And  what  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.    This  world,  'tis  tme, 
Was  made  for  Ctesar — but  for  Titus  too ; 
And  which  more  blest !  who  chained  his  oonntiy,  ny 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day ! 
'  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.* 
What  then  t    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ! 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  tml ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  maiUi 
Where  folly  fi^ts  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain ; 
The  good  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o*erf 
'  No---shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want  power  f 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  earthly  thing ; 
*  Why  bounded  power !  why  private  f  why  no  iiogf 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  given  f 
Why  is  not  man  a  go<f,  and  earth  a  heaven  t 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  to  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand  ! 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  iiinsMwe^  antf  the  lianit-felt  jof« 
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^  fiitue's  prixa :  a  better  would  joa  fix ! 

Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six, 

Justice  a  conquerors  sword,  or  Truth  a  gown. 

Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 

Weak,  foolish  man  I  will  Hearen  reward  us  then 

With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here! 

The  hoy  and  man  an  individual  makes, 

Yet  sigh'st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakett 

Go,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life, 

Expect  ihj  dog,  thj  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 

As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assipied. 

As  tojs  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mmd. 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  Tirtue  bring 

No  joj,  or  be  destructire  of  the  thing ; 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  lirtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  I 

To  whom  can  riches  giro  rq>ute  or  trust. 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  jrood  and  justf 

Judges  and  lenates  hare  been  bou^t  for  gold ; 

EstMm  and  love  were  nerer  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  wortJiy  mind, 

The  loTer  and  the  love  of  humankind, 

Whoee  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  dear, 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  alf  the  honour  lies. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difierenoe  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rsgs,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
*  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  oowl  1' 
111  tell  yon,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
You'll  And,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow : 
The'rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  Ulustrioos  race. 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  yon  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  1  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go  I  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards! 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  Uee : 
'  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  I' 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  find, 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  I 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat ; 
Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great  1 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  b^  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failinsL  smiles  m  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Auielius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

What's  fame !  a  fimcied  life  in  others' .bieatli — 
A  thinf  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  vou  have ;  and  what's  unknown, 
The  same  (nnr  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  6el  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade. 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csesar  dead; 


AUke  or  wiien  or  where  thcr  shone  or  duiM^ 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  diief  a  rod; 

An  honert  man's  the  noblert  wock  of  God. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  bkw^. 

As  justice  tears  his  body  from  the  grave ; 

When  iHiat  to  oblivion  better  were  res^-^ 

Is  hung  on  hi^  to  poison  half  mankanc 

All  fame  is  foreicn  out  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  nead,  but  eomes  not  to  the  liMil: 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outwei^a 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  hnnas ; 

And  more  true  joy  Maroelltts  exiled  fedip 

Than  Ciesar  wiUi  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  f 
Tell  (for  you  can^  what  is  it  to  be  wise  t 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known ; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  own : 
Condemifed  in  business  or  in  arts  to  drudge^ 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judge : 
Truths  would  you  teadi,  or  save  a  sinking  land! 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
PMniul  pre-eminence  1  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Brinff  then  these  blessinge  to  a  strict  aooouni; 
Makeuir  deductions ;  see  to  what  thcj  "mooni: 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sore  to  cost; 
How  eadi  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these ; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  eaae  s 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  en?y  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fidll 
To  sig^  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  siUy, 
Mark  how  they  grsioe  I>ord  Umbra,  or  Sir  Bil^  s 
Is  yellow  dirt  tiM  passion  of  thy  life! 
Look  but  on  Gripns,  or  on  Qnpai^  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
Tlie  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  evenasting  feme  I 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call, 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  scorn  them  alL 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  gnrt^ 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete  1 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay. 
How  happy  1  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  bv  what  wretched  steps  thor  gloiy  grown^ 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud  Venice  rose  ; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  gold  : 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toUs,  or  sunk  in  eaee^ 
Or  infamous  for  plondered  provinces. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated  1  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  £n»m  shame  1 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  dose  of  life  t 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife^ 
The  trophied  ardies,  storied  halls  invade^ 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shAdew 
Alas  1  not  dassled  with  their  noontide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame^ 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame  I 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  ble^^  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  givM ; 
The  jov  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  satiety,  thou^  e'er  so  bleesed. 
And  but  mors  relishea  as  the  more  distreiMdx 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears, 
htm  pleasing  far  thin  Virtoe'i  ruy  imnt 
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Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 
For  ever  exercised,  yet  neyer  tired ; 
Nerer  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

[Prwn  the  Prologue  to  the  SaHres,  Addretted  to 

ArbtUhnot.] 

P.  Shut  up  the  door,  good  John  I  fati^ed  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker ;  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  do;r-8tar  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide ! 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  churoh  is  free, 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  the  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  bemused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross ! 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls ! 
All  fly  to  Twit 'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause  : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope, 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pojie. 
Friend  to  my  life !  (which  did  you  not  prolong. 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
Wliat  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  t 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love! 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  wero  want  of  eoodness  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwillifig  ears, 
This  saving  counsel,  *  Keep  your  piece  nine  years.' 
*  Nine  years  !*  cries  he,  who  hieh  in  Druiy  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends. 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
'  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  t  why  take  it ; 
I'm  all  submission  ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it.' 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me :  *  You  know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  t    Curll  invito  to  dine, 
He'll  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.* 

Bless  me !  a  packet — *  Tis  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it, '  furies,  death,  and  rage  I* 
If  I  approve,  *  commend  it  to  the  sta^.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends, 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  *  'Sdeath !  Ill  print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools — ^your  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
•  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.' 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks: 
At  last  h»  whispers,  *  Do,  and  we  go  aaacki.* 


. 


Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

*  Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more.*    *    * 

You  think  this  cruel  f    Take  it  for  a  rule, 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peaLs  of  laughter,  Codrus  !  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  hurled, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Wlio  shames  a  scribbler !    Break  one  cobweb  through, 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleaaing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again  ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs. 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 
Whom  have  I  hurt !  has  poet  yet,  or  peer. 
Lost  the  arehed  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer! 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore ! 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moorf 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit ! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit  t 
Still  Sappho— il .  Hold  ;  for  God's  sake— youll  oflTend— 
No  names — be  calm — ^leam  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these — P.  One  flatterer's  worse  than  alL 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas  I  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  *  Subscribe,  subscriber 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and, '  Sir !  you  have  an  eye  I' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 

*  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head ;' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write!  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  f 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife  ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot  I  thy  art  and  care, 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish !    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  i  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swifl  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read, 
Even  mitred  Roche«ter  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  I 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  beloved  I 
From  these  the  world  will  juoge  of  men  and  books, 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmizons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers  ;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense! 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  waced  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mini^ 
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pid  some  more  ^ber  critic  come  abroad ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled ,  if  right,  I  kisned  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Fach  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells. 
Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 
Even  such  small  critics  some  reeard  may  claim, 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty  I  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  t 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angry !  1  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit 'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify  ?  for  who  can  guess  I 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
Ajid  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 
He  who,  still  wantine,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning; 
Ajid  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  proee  run  mad  : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe  t 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 

True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 

Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please. 

And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 

Alike  reeerTed  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 

Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged^ 

And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  nig% 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  I 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticas  wvn  he  I* 
♦  •  ♦ 

CuFNd  be  the  verse,  how  well  aoe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe^ 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  vimn  steal  a  tear  t 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peaoe. 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  abouti 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out : 
That  fop,  whose  pride  affects  a  patron^i  namc^ 
Yet  abMnt  wounds  an  author^s  noneat  fame : 

*  The  JealoiMy  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  originaUiiff  la 
Utcraiy  and  political  rivalry,  broke  oat  Into  aa  open  ruptuv 
by  the  above  hisfaly-flniahed  and  poignant  aatira  Whoa  Attain 
buiy  read  it,  he  saw  that  Pope's  strength  lay  in  satirical 
poetry,  and  he  wrote  to  him  not  to  suffer  that  talent  to  be  ua- 
cmployed. 


Who  can  yow  merit  tdfMy  approve, 
And  show  the  temte  of  it  without  the  tore; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  yon  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  iniured,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  tnink,  whate'er  yon  aaj. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray :    *     * 
\llio  reads,  but  with  a  lost  to  misapply. 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread. 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  ste^id* 

Let  Sporus  tremble* — A,  What  f  that  thing  of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  ! 
Satire  or  sense,  alas  X  can  Sporus  feel ! 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  f 
p.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  win^ 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stingi ; 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way  ; 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And,  as  the  proinpter  breathes,  the  puppet  aquettkf ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies, 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies  ; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  Ikai  and  thU, 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  misSy 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing !  that  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expressed : 
A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trnst* 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

Not  fortune's  worshipper,  nor  fashion's  fool ; 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 
Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  poet's  praise. 
That,  if  ho  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thou|;ht  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same  ; 
That  not  m  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long. 
But  stooped  to  truth,  and  moralised  his  song  ; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend^ 
The  damning  critic,  half-approvinf  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had. 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  threats  of  veneeanoe  on  his  head ; 
The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  shed  ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  ofl  o'erthrown. 
The  imputed  trash,  and  dulness  not  his  own  ; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'ecape^ 
The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  shape ; 
Abuse  on  all  ne  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  d^ad ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear. 
Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  past ; 
For  thee,  faix  Virtue  I  welcome  even  the  lait  I 

The  Man  <ifBm,'Y 

CFrom  the  Moral  BasioraL   EpiatlellL] 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  ensroes  I 
Rise,  honest  Musel  and  sing  the  Man  S.  Roas : 

*LordHerv^. 

t  The  Man  of  Roaa  was  Mr  John  Kyrle.  who  died  ia  I7t4»  aped 
90,  and  ^iraa  iBtenrcd  hi  the  chorah  of  Robs  in  Horoliprdahlnk 
Mr  Kyrle  was  enabled  to  aflbct  many  of  hb  baoevolcat 
poaes  by  the  aMistaaoe  of  liberal  •afaoeriptiooa.  Fopahad 
in  Ross,  on  hia  way  lkoa^U»dBathunt*a  to  Laid  Oxford. 
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Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  boundi, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultij  browl 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  I 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost ; 
Hut  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  rale  with  shady  rows! 
Whose  seats  the  weary  trareller  repose ! 
Who  taught  the  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  f 
*  The  Man  of  Ross,*  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  I 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  statey 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick !  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  and  medVine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance !  enter  but  his  door. 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
Ana  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
W^hat  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
O  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  t 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  f 

P,  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  1  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blaze; 
Te  little  stars  I  hide  your  diminished  ravs. 

B.  And  what !  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  t 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown! 

P,  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shouldering  God*s  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands  ; 
That  live- long  wig,  which  Oorgon*s  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  i 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end  1 

In  the  wont  inn*s  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  wiui  dirty  red, 
Great  Villiers  Ues — alas !  how  changed  from  him, 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  couiK!il,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

The  Dying  Chrittian  to  hit  SouL 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flyinf^ 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thv  strife, 

And  let  me  languirii  into  life! 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  saj. 
Bister  spirit,  come  awajr  I 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  t 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 

Drowns  my  ^irits,  draws  my  breath  ! 

Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death ! 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  1  I  mount  1 1  fly  i 
O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  I 

0  Death  I  where  is  thy  sting! 

We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  raelodioai 
versification  of  Pope*s  Homer,  the  wcdl-known  moon- 
light scene,  whidi  has  been  both  extravagltiitly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dryden,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  ttie  beatity  of  the 
language  and  versification  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginative  order.  Pope  followed 
the  old  version  of  Chapman,  which  we  also  sub- 
join :— 

The  troops  exalting  sat  in  order  round. 
And  bewiing  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night  I 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  ner  saned  light; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdare  shied. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  bM  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  li^t. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blase. 
And  lighten  glimmering  X  an  thus  with  their  raytl 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  flres 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  follows : — 

This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  from  their 

traces  loosed 
Their  sweating  hone,  which  severally  with  headstalls 

they  reposed. 
And  fastened  oy  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  to¥m 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 
fully, 
And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  zeund  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  free  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams,  high 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  sight. 
When  the  unmeasured  firxnament  bursts  to  disdose 

her  light. 
And  all  the  sicns  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  &rm  diflclosed  their  beams^  made  1^  tSie 

Tn^anpart 
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Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  turrets  showed. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guwd  kept  firn,  and  erery  guard 

allowed 
Fifty  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse  eat  oats,  and 

hard-white  com, 
And  all  did  wilfully  expect  the  silTer-thronSd  mom. 

Cowper's  translation  is  brief,  but  Tivid  and  distinct : — 

Ai  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed. 
The  mres,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  Tapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 


TB01IA8  nCKEIX. 

The  friendship  of  Addison  has  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  elerated 
them,  in  their  own  day,  to  considerable  importance. 
Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Ticksll  (1666-1740), 
bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Sunderland,  Tickell  accompanied  him, 
and  was  employed  in  public  business.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Uiad  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope.  Addison  and  the  Whigs  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best,  while  the  Tories  ranged  under  the 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circunutance  1^  to  a  breach 
of  the  friendship  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  which 
was  never  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works. 
Tickell  had  elegance  and  tenderness  as  a  poet,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  His  ballad  of 
*  Colin  and  Lucy'  is  worth  all  his  other  works.  It 
has  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics, 
without  their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt 
transitions.  His  *  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison* 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  The 
author's  own  fHend,  Steele,  considered  it  only  *  prose 
in  rhyme  1'  The  following  extract  contains  the  best 
verses  in  the  elegy : — 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxuzy !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names !  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held^ 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled ; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scan,  and  prodigal  of  blood, 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given, 
And  saints  who  taueht  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  virtue  through  the  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaae  t 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  t 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  ! 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh  I  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardiau  gemvA  I  Und. 


When  ra^  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarma. 
When  pam  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  channs^ 
In  silent  whisp'rings  purer  thoughts  impart* 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

That  awful  form  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree^ 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  mcp 
In  nightlv  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise, 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  n^t ; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  step  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove ; 
Twas  there  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serioos  song ; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill !  whose  brow  the  antique  structures 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race  ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  i^peara^ 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears ! 
How  sweet  were  once  Uiy  prospects  fresh  and  iaix^ 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  I 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees. 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  braeae  I 
His  ima^e  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shads. 


CWm  amd  Imc^.—A  BaBaeL 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair. 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace. 

Nor  e'er  did  Lifiy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  so  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  cars 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks^ 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  I  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  1 

So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  mai^ 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 


By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair  1 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vowi| 

Ye  perjured  swains  I  bewarSi 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  nij^ 
A  bell  was  heard  to  ring. 

And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrios 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love-lorn  maidm  knew 
The  solemn  boding  sound. 

And  thus  in  dying  words  bespok* 
The  virgins  weeping  round: 

'  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay  ; 

I  see  a  hand  vou  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  false  heart  and  broken  TOWi 

In  early  vouth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  his  Inids 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  I ! 
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T^M  place,  to  fit  lor  undistuiiied  repoie, 
The  god  of  sloth  for  hit  atjlum  cfaoae ; 
Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  theie  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms,  he  thouffhtleH  nodi ; 
Indulging  dr«ams  hit  godhead  luU  to  ease, 
With  miHinurB  of  §aft  rillfl,  and  whimring  trees : 
The  p«ppj  and  eadi  numbing  plant  diipense 
Their  mwtj  virtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  intenupt  his  easy  reign. 
No  problems  puale  his  lethMgic  brain : 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazj  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

The  following  is  from  a  grandiloquent  addresf  hj 
CdlocynthuB,  a  keen  apothecary : — 

Could'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fates, 

Who  fill  churdiyafds,  and  who  unpeople  states, 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lives, 

Whilst  Bnssel,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thrivesi 

Should  e*cr  submit  to  their  despotic  will. 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  1 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales, 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ;       • 

Or  Necwidi  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 

And  Birmingham  in  stufis  and  druggets  deal  t 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes, 

And  Momnoutn  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-lMXHis ; 

The  rick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repur, 

And  change  the  Oravel^pits  for  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

Tib  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 

'TIS  to  the  vul|^  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  di<»e. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendlv  stroke,  'tis  o*er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools  through  blesMd  insensibility. 
'TIS  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free ; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

Garth  wrote  the  epildj^e  to  Addison's  tragedy  of 
Cato,  which  ends  with  the  following  pleasing  lines : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  hvppj  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thouriits  sinoese ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  q>rings. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  compfauns, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell. 
And  eyes  AtlX  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  st»tion  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  eveiy  Lucia  find  a  Cata's  son. 


I 


eat  ainiAap  bz.ackmo 

Sib  Richard  Blackmore  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poets, 
of  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
WUtshiie,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  III.,  and  afterwards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1695, 
he  published  Prince  Arthur^  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
says  he  wrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
coffeehouses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets! 
Dryden,  wliom  he  had  attacked  for  licentiousness, 
satirised  him  for  writing  *  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.'  Blackmore  continued  writing,  and 
published  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alfred, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Redeemer,  the  Creation,  &c 


All  have  mink  intoobliTian;  but  Pope  hat  picaeited 

his  memory  in  various  satirical  alltiaioiis.  Addiaoa 
extended  his  friendship  to  the  Whig  poet,  whose 
private  character  was  exemplary  and  irreproadiable. 
Dr  Johnson  indnded  Blackmore  in  his  edition  of 
the  poets,  but  restricted  his  publication  of  his  works 
to  the  poem  of  *  Creation,'  which,  he  said,  *  wmnts 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  aocuracj  of  thougfat, 
nor  elepmceof  diction.*  Bladcmore  died  in  1729. 
The  design  of  'Creation'  was  to  dcnumstrale  the 
existence  of  a  IMvine  Eternal  Mind.  He  recites  the 
proofs  of  a  Deity  from  natural  and  physical  jdieno- 
mena,  and  afterwards  reviews  the  systems  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  concluding  with  a 
hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  The  pietj  of 
Blackmore  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  writings; 
but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  amidst 
his  oommonplaoe  illustrations  and  prosing  decla- 
mation. One  passage  of  *  Creation'  (addressed  to 
the  disciples  of  Lucretius)  will  snflioe  to  show  the 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  more  sdect  and  improved 
manner:-^ 

You  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thons  and  weeds ; 
Whv  for  tne  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs  I 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  worid  have  made. 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  airayed. 
And  ul  its  face  in  floweiy  scenes  displayed : 
The  glebe  untillsd  might  plenteous  crops  have  bonie. 
And  brought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of  thorn  : 
Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  pains. 
Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honvured  ail  the 

plains; 
This  Nature  mi^t  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 
Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 
That  man,  ftom  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief. 
Should  nass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 
But  he  nis  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil, 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industxy  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land, 
Aik  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's  hand  ; 
Kind  to  the  maxble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain. 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve, 
Or  nnished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  emoyed,  though  never  fame. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defect  upbrud. 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade : 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense, 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stetely  rooms ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  \ony  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  woribs  prE^pared, 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been  spsired  t 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  show. 
No  Phidias  Greece,  and  Rome  no  Angelo. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  you  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  vMuire  the  artist's  hand  ; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  provide, 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tidef 

You  sapr  the  hills,  whidi  high  in  air  arise. 
Harbour  m  clouds,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defraud ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  obiector  no  convenience  find 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  giid  axid  bind 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  he  disjoined  i 
Do  not  those  heaps  the  racmg  tide  nstnin. 
And  for  the  dome  afford  uie  msrble  vein  I 
Does  not  the  riven  from  the  mMintains  flow. 
And  bring  down  riches  to  the  vale  beWw  I 
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Tbe  wIdiIi  m  hnihed ;  ttw  dawi  diitil ;  uid  iltvp 

HMh  cloi»d  tbc  tjielidi  of  m*  wisiy  ihttp : 
t  onlj,  with  thfl  proTling  woifi  ccautiwued 
All  night  to  *b1u  :  irilh  hungir  he  u  pwitad, 
And  1  witli  lore.     Hii  hunger  he  mmy  tune  ; 
But  who  on  quench,  O  cruel  loTel  thy  flamel 
Whilom  did  I,  all  u  thix  poplu  f^, 
lTpr*U«  1117  heedlen  l»*d,  then  Toid  of  mr, 
'Hong  nutic  route  the  chief  for  wwitoD  guns ; 
Nor  could  tbej  merr;  m&ke,  till  Lobbin  cuue. 
Who  better  leen  thui  I  in  ^epherd'a  vti. 
To  pleMe  the  Iwli,  and  win  the  liiiw'  heuts  1 
How  deftl;,  to  mine  oElau  raed  ao  sweet, 
Wont  thejr  upon  the  green  to  ihift  their  feetl 
And,  wearied  in  the  dui«,  bow  would  thrj  jMm 
Some  well-devieed  tftle  from  me  to  leunl 
For  muiT  nngH  and  talo  of  mirth  had  1, 
~ ■     -ntheiky: 


How  would  the  owk  liimn  111  thj  lilj  hkodl 

'   ny  f  oungliogi  round  tlM*  guing  ■ 
Ab,  witlen*  ;ouuglingiI  gue  not  on  her  en: 
Tbence  all  mj  wrtow ;  t&eooa  (he  death  I  die. 
Oh,  killing  beautjl  and  oh,  sore  dnirel 
Must  then  mj  luffering*  bu(  with  life  cipiivl 
Thoogh  bloesoma  eieij  jvar  the  tr»  adccn. 
Spring  after  ipring  1  witbu,  d' 
Nor  trow  I  when  '^^'  l»i**-«  t.1 

Sleep,  ileep,     , 

Sweet  nightlj  reit,  U     „  , 

Now  to  the  waning  moon  the  nightingale. 
In  (lender  narblingi,  tuned  her  piteoui  talc 
The  loTe^Ick  ahepberd,  liitening,  felt  relief; 
Piea»ed  with  10  aweet  a  partner  in  bia  piel^ 


1  periah  through  deapair. 


Oh  i  quit  th;  w. 
Ere,  lingering  lo  „.    ^ 
Had  Rnalind  been  mintreaa  0I      ^ 
Though  not  ao  fair,  ahe  would  bate  proved  more  kir 
0  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  ^et  ia  time, 
How  flj'ing  yean  impair  tbj  joutbful  prime  I      * 
Thy  Tirgin  bloom  will  not  for  erer  stajj 
And  Sowera,  though  left  ungathertd,  will  decaj : 
The  flowery  anew,  returning  aeaaona  bring  I 
But  beauty  faded  hai  no  aecond  tpriiig. 
My  worda  an  wind!    She,  deaf  to  all  my  criet, 
Takea  pleaiure  in  the  miachief  oCher  eyes. 
Like  friaking  heifer,  looae  in  fiowery  meadi, 
She  gadi  where'er  her  roTing  fancy  leada ; 
Yet  atilt  from  me.     Ah  me  1  the  Iire»me  chaM ! 
Shy  a*  the  fawn,  (be  fiiea  my  fond  embrace. 
8h«  fliet,  indeed,  but  erer  learea  behind. 
Fly  where  ahe  will,  her  likencM  in  mj  mind. 
No  cruel  putpOM  in  my  apeed  I  bear ; 
Til  only  lore;  and  lore  why  abould'at  thoa  (tert 
What  idle  feait  a  maiden  breut  alarm  I 
nrl ;  a  lorer  cannot  harm  ; 
Two'aportiTekidtings,bathfaJr-fiecked,  I  tear, 
WhoH  ahooting  hom>  like  tender  buda  appear : 
A  lambkin  too,  of  apotle«  fleece,  I  breed, 

ly  hand  to  feed  : 
Nor  wUI  I  ceaM  betima  to  cull  the  fielda 
Of  erery  dewy  iweet  the  morning  yield*  : 
From  early  apring  to  autumn  late  (halt  thou 
Receire  gay  girlonda,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow: 
And  when— but  why  these  unatailing  painjf 
The  gifta  alike,  and  giver,  (he  diadaina  ; 
And  now,  left  beireaa  of  tbe  glen,  (he'll  deem 
Ue,  landieu  lad,  UDworthy  her  oteem  - 


u  the  bom,  like  me,  of  ahepberd-iiie. 
And  I  may  fields  and  lowing  herdi  acquire. 
0 1  would  my  pSU  but  win  her  wanton  heart, 
Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  feel  ioif     ' 


Orooold 

How  would  t  . ,        .. 

Tie  ohoice  of  wildings,  blnahing  through  the  rind  I 

For  gloBiy  pluma  how  lightsome  climb  the  tree, 

How  ri(k  the  rengeance  of  the  thrifty  bee. 

Or,  if  thou  deign  to  lire  a  shepherdesi. 

Thou  Lobbin's  fiock,  and  Lobbin  shall  poaea  ; 

And  (air  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

It  liquid  fountains  flatter  not)  and  why 

Suinld  liquid  fbuntaina  flatter  ua,  yet  show 

The  bordering  flowen  leu  bcKuteoua  than  they  growl 

O  eome,  my  foTe  I  nor  think  the  smployment  mean, 

The  dama  to  milk,  and  little  lambkins  wean  ; 

To  drive  afield,  by  mom,  the  fattening  ewea,' 

En  the  warm  tun  drink  up  the  coolly  dews; 

While  with  mj  pipe,  and  with  mr  Toice,  I  cheer 

BaA  k«u,  and  through  the  day  detwa  thine  ear. 


■entree*  of  &*hio[iaUe  and  poetical  at 

drireD  out  of  the  Odd  at  thie  time  by  tbn  a 

lent,  good-bumoorcd  Jobh  Gai,  who  aeema  to  hare 

been  the  moat  artleai  and  the  beat-belored  of  aU  tbe 

Fope  and  Swift  circle  of  wite  and  po«ta:    Gaj  wa*   ' 


born  At  Banutaple,  in  DeTonihire,  in  ItSB.   I&  w^ 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Le  Gay*  of  Oifen]  uid 
DeToiuhire ;  but  hii  father  being  in  rednoed  iJrcam- 
itancee,  the  poet  wai  put  apprentice  to  a  dlk-nMTorr 
in  the  Strand,  London.    He  dialiked  thie  merceaaij    | 
employment,  and  at  length  obtained  hli  diachsrge    : 
&om  hij  maiter.    In  1711,  be  publiihed  hia  Sanl    \ 
SporU,  a  deacriptiTe  poem,  dedicated  to  Pope,  in 


But  I,  who  ne'er  waa  bieseed  by  Fortune'a  hand. 

brightened  plou^ubuea  in  paternal  land; 
Long  in  tbe  noiay  town  hare  ba^  immurad, 
" — 'Ted  its  smoke,  and  all  ita  can*  eDdunn> 
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Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose. 
And  soothed  mj  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose. 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
Inspire  the  sjrlvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 

Next  year,  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  on  which 
he  was  cordially  congratulated  by  Pope,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  His  next  work  was 
his  Shqiherd'a  Week^  in  Six  Pastorah^  written  to 
throw  ridicule  on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
popular,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  affording  *  a  prospect  of  his  own 
country.'  In  an  address  to  the  *  courteous  reader,' 
Gay  says,  *Tliou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine, 
tying  up  the  sheaves;  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray, 
<iriTing  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth 
none  other  nosegays  but  wliat  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  nut  under  myrtle  shades, 
but  under  a  hed^ ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend 
his  flock  from  wolves,  because  there  are  none.'  This 
matter-of-fact  view  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
followed  by  Crabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  effect  to 
which  Gay  never  aspired.  About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  TVtr'fo,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
books.  The  former  of  these  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swif^  and  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
ill-lighted,  and  vice-infested  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  His  paintings  of  city  life  are  in  the 
Dutch  ityle,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and. 
forcibly  )lrawn.  The  following  sketch  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
rferifled : — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan, 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 
Walkers  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wa.iting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  moraU  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  siauutering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep  ; 
Plca-sed  sempstresses  the  Lock's  famed  Ilape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

The  poet  gives  a  lively  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fair  was  held 
on  the  river  Thames : — 

O,  roving  muse  I  recall  that  wondrous  ^car 
When  winter  reigned  in  bleak  nritanuia's  air ; 
When  hoaxT  Thiunes,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 
Penitive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar : 
See  hamesHed  steeds  desert  the  stonpr  town. 
And  wander  ruads  unstable  not  their  own  ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide. 
And  raze  with  whitened  tracks  the  8lip)>ery  tide ; 
Here  the  fat  nook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear. 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

•  Squirt  is  tlM  name  of  an  apothecary's  boy  in  Garth's '  Dis- 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  pliun, 
Thick-rising  tents  a  canvass  city  build, 
And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled*71&e 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.  His  friends 
were  anxious  in  His  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  1714), 
he  writes  with  joy  to  Pope — *  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Paget ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'  The  poet  accordingly  quitted  his 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  his  embassy.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  held  it  only  for  about  two  months;  for 
on  the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Pope 
welcomes  him  to  his  native  soil,  and  counsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.  Gay  was  an 
anxious  expectant  of  court  favour,  and  he'complied 
with  Pope's  request.  He  wnrte  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  royal  family  went  to  see  his  play  of 
What  Dy  Call  It  f  produced  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Hanover,  in  1714.  The  pif<?e  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Three 
Hours  Ajfer  Marriage.  Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  together  with  the 
improbability  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public.  It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  afraid  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  would  suffer 
injury  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
*all  the  shame  on  himself.'  Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1720  he  published 
his  ]K)en)s  by  subscription,  and  realised  a  sum  of 
£  1000.  He  received,  also,  a  present  of  South-Sea  stock, 
and  was  sup]M)8ed  to  Xm  wortli  £20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  cidiimity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  farther  literary  exer- 
tion. In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  drama, 
The  Captives,  which  was  acted  with  moderate  suc- 
cess; and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fables, 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberhind,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.  The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  oi 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insult, 
he  rejected  it.  His  genius  pnived  his  best  patron. 
In  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
months  with  Pope  at  Twickenham.  Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar's  Opera  was  the  result  When  finished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
tliere  was  also  the  recommendation  of  political  satire) 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  was  ' 
an  allusion  to  a  pi'rsonal  collision  between  Walpole 
and  his  colleague,  I^ml  Townsend.  The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  ])iece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  *  B«  ggar's  Opera'  a  favourite  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  moral  tendency.  Of  this 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little.  The 
opera  liad  a  run  of  sixty-three  nights,  and  became 
the  rage  of  town  and  country.    Its  soooess  had  also 
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the  effect  of  giTing  rise  to  the  English  opoyra,  a  spe- 
cies of  light  com^y  enlivened  by  songs  and  music, 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  Italian  opera,  with 
aU  its  exotic  and  elaborate  graces.  Gay  tried  a 
let^uel  to  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,*  under  the  title  of 
PoUy;  bat  as  it  was  supposed  to  contain  sarcasms 
on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberlain  prohibited  its 
representation.  The  poet  had  recourse  to  publica- 
tion ;  and  such  was  the  seal  of  his  friends,  and  the 
effect  of  party  spirit,  that  while  the  '  Beggar's  Opera' 
realised  for  him  only  about  £400,  *  PoUy*  produced 
a  profit  of  £1100  or  £1200.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough gave  £100  as  her  subscription  for  a  copy. 
Gay  liad  now  amassed  £3000  by  his  writings,  which 
be  resolved  to  keep  *  entire  and  sacred.'  He  was  at 
the  same  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  only 
literary  occupation  was  composing  additional  fables, 
and  corresponding  occasionally  with  Pope  and 
8wift  A  sudden  attack  of  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  1732.  Pope's  letter  to  Swift 
announcing  the  event  was  indorsed  by  the  latter : 
'On  my  dear  friend  Mr  Gay's  death.  Received, 
December  15th,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.*  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swift  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memory,  tlian 
those  passages  in  his  letters  where  the  recollection 
of  Gay  melted  his  haughty  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  though  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  affectionate,  was  equally  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
him  whom  he  has  characterised 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memury  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  The  works 
of  this  easy  and  loveable  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  their  popularity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  still, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  tlie  nationality  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fontaine's,  the  subjects  of  them  are  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and 
correct  The  Hare  with  Many  FrientU  is  doubtless 
drawn  from  Gay's  own  experience.  In  tlie  Court  of 
Death,  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry,  and  mar- 
fhala  his  *  diseases  dire'  with  a  strong  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  of  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  the 
ballad  beginning  *  Twas  wlien  the  seas  were  roaring,' 
are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  Ivrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Cowper  to  nave  been 
the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Gay. 

IThe  Coumtry  Ballad  Sin^fer.] 
[From  '  The  Shepherd's  Week.*] 

Sublimer  strains,  0  rustic  muse  1  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dairy's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 
With  Bowsybeus'  songs  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

^Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  han'est  *gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  field  was  seen  a  goodly  rout. 
Clean  damsels  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  ibout ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough.    *    * 

When  fast  asleep  they  Bowzybeus  spied. 
His  hat  and  oaken  staflT  laj  close  beside ; 


That  Bowzybeus  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  rosined  bow  torment  the  string  ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingers'  speed. 
Could  call  soft  warblings  ^m  the  breathing  reed  ; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads,  and  roundelays,  and  catches  sung : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fnriit^ 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wi^t. 

Ah,  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long! 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wondrous  strong  I 
Thou  should'st  have  left  the  fur  before  'twas  nighty 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  morning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rooty 
And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout 
(For  custom  says,  *  Whoe  er  this  venture  proves. 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves*). 
By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows. 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  robs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  strains  with  stammering  speeeli  bespoke: 
To  you,  my  lads,  I'll  sing  mv  carols  o'er ; 
As  for  the  maids,  I've  sometning  else  in  stove. 

No  sooner  'gan  he  raise  his  tuneful  son^ 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  throng. 
Not  ballad- singer  placed  abo>'e  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  Und ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calb  the  psalm  so  dear. 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  li^t. 
And  only  sing  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below^ 
And  how  the  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow ; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 
Of  stars  he  told  that  shoot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gilds  hii  tail. 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they  tend. 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend)  ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  wmter's  season  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep ; 
How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  cloee. 
Till  the  bright  sun  hM  nine  times  set  and  rose 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  long  experience  find. 
That  puppies  still  nine  rolling  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fairs  and  shows, 
For  still  new  fkin  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  of  the  countiy  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine, 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  bracelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  scissors  spieis^ 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tunefVil  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  along. 
And  all  the  fair  is  crowded  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sells 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague-spells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings  ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats. 
Of  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

Then  sad  he  sung  *  The  Children  in  the  Wood^' 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  blood !) 
How  blackberries  thev  plucked  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  faulchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreasts  found. 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds  I  if  this  verse  lasts  so  long, 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 
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For  '  Buxom  Joan'  he  sung  the  doubtful  strife, 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  maid  a  wife. 

To  loudf  r  strains  he  raised  his  voice,  to  tell 
What  woftil  wars  in  *  Chevy  Chase*  befell, 
When  *  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn ; 
Wars  to  be  wept  by  children  yet  unborn  1* 
Ah,  Witherington  !  more  years  thy  life  had  crowned, 
If  thou  hadst  never  heard  the  horn  or  hound ! 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  fought  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  future  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

*  All  in  the  land  of  Essex'  next  he  chaunts. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quakers  turn  gallants: 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green — 
Happy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been ! 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundredth  pmalm. 
He  sung  of  *  Tafl^r  Welsh*  and  *  Sawney  Scot,' 

•  Lilly-buUero*  and  the  *  Irish  Trot.* 

Why  should  I  tell  of  *  Bateman'  or  of  *  Shore,* 
Or  *  Wantley*8  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moore, 

•  The  Bower  of  Rosamond,'  or  *  Robin  Hood,' 

And  how  the '  grass  now  grows  where  Troy  town  stood  f 
His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  iwuns 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along. 
Swears  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  laughing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  sleep  attends, 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

[Walking  the  SbrteU  of  London.} 
[Prom « Trivia.*] 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  ni^ht ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline. 
When  to  assert  the  wall,  and  when  resign, 
I  sing ;  thou,  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song. 
Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along ; 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  alleys  lead  the  doubtful  way ; 
The  silent  court  and  opening  square  explore. 
And  long  ])erplexing  lanes  untrod  before. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways. 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  nis  labouring  longs  resound ; 
For  thee  the  scavenge  bids  kennels  slide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thirst  of  fame. 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown, 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  my  country's  love  demands  my  lays ; 
My  countty  s  be  the  profit,  mine  the  pnuse  I 

When  the  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice. 
And  '  clean  your  shoes'  resounds  from  •Yerw  voice ; 
When  late  their  miry  sides  stafe-coachei  snow. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  we  town  more  slow ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  rain  lias, 
And  damsels  first  renew  tbeir  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provid^ 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  danoiBr's  bound. 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned: 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows,  and  nuns,  and  soaking  sket. 
Should  the  big  Gist  extend  the  sluw  too  wide^ 
Each  stone  win  wrench  the  unwaiy  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  yein. 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  ^rain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn. 
You'll  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com* 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  cars, 

)  choose  a  propor  «mI  for  winters  ^ 


To 


Now  in  thy  trunk  thy  D'Oily  habit  fold. 
The  silken  drug^t  ill  can  fence  the  cold  ; 
Thft  frieze*s  spongy  nap  is  soaked  with  rain. 
And  showers  soon  drench  the  camblet's  cockled  grain ; 
True  Witney^  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Uiipierccd  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia*s  bear  f 
Within  the  roquclaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  prevent. 
Let  the  looped  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace. 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends, 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
By  various  names^  in  various  counties  known. 
Yet  held  in  all  the  true  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost. 
Then  brave  unwet  the  nun,  unchilled  the  frost. 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand. 
Chairmen  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey. 
And  rattling  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
This  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night. 
Let  b«aux  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt,  produce ; 
Be  theirs  for  empty  show,  but  thine  lor  use. 
In  eilded  chariots  while  they  loll  at  ease. 
And  lazily  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  souer  chairs  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  White's,^  assemblies,  or  the  play ; 
Rosy-complex  ioned  Health  thy  steps  attends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifbs  profane; 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace, 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh  !  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet! 
May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street  I 
May  Providence  o'crshade  me  with  her  wings. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  sings  I 

Song, 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre. 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  play,  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  alluring. 
To  Coven t-Garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet). 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  pows  past  all  enduring. 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

[The  Pod  and  the  BomJ] 
[From  the  •FablciL'] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  ruins  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o  erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  hnjn. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride, 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Wlio  praises  Lcsbia's  eyes  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister '  awkward  creature  f 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  charm. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends, 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  rose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 

1  A  town  in  Ozfonbhlrsb 
*  A  Joseph,  wrap-rascal,  Aa 
s  A  chooolate-hoiiss  In  8t  JaBMS> 
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'  Oo,  Rom,  my  Chloe't  bosoio  grace ; 
How  hftppy  should  I  prove, 

Might  I  supply  that  eoTied  place 
With  nerer-fading  lore  I 
There,  Phenix-like,  beneath  her  cnre, 
InTolved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  haplens  flower !  that  thoa  shalt  find 
More  fragrant  roses  there : 

I  see  thy  withering  head  reclined 
With  envy  and  despair ! 
One  common  utte  we  both  must  prore ; 
You  die  with  enry,  I  with  love/ 

'  Spare  your  comparisons,'  replied 
An  angry  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 
'  Of  all  mankind,  you  should  not  float  ui; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  usf 
In  ereiy  love-song  roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse  1 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fadef 


The  CquH  cf  DecuOu 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state^ 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train  I 

Crowd  the  vast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

'  This  night  our  minister  we  name. 

Let  every  servant  speak  his  claim ; 

Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.* 

All,  at  the  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 
*  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  eveiT  slight  occasion  near. 
With  violence  I  persevere.* 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swih  he  flies. 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
'  'TIS  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  face. 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.* 

Stone  laxf^odi  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse, 
With  feeble  voice  tnat  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 
'  Let  none  object  ray  lingering  way ; 
I  gain.  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and.  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure,  though  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band. 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 
'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right  i 
None  here !  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 

iWhom  wary  men  as  foM  detest), 
^or^go  your  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend  ; 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joyi% 
And  as  a  courted  guest*  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  alL' 

Tht  Hare  and  Many  Priandu 

Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name^ 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  shara. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'TIS  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  eveiything,  like  Gat, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bmtial  train. 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain. 
Her  care  was  never  to  ofiinid. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  flies : 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath  ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound. 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  faintine  in  the  public  way, 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay  ; 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew. 
When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  view  ! 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  oack  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight, 
To  firiendship  every  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied :  Poor  honest  Pom^ 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored^ 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord : 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  cow 
Expects  me  near  von  barley-mow; 
And  when  a  lady  s  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind  ; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

The  Goat  remarked  her  pulse  waa  hig^ 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye ; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  yon  hann. 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm* 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustainca : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears. 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  addressed. 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 
Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age. 
In  this  important  care  engace  f 
Older  and  abler  passed  you  by ; 
How  strong  are  those,  how  woik  am  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence. 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  oflenoe. 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  uiow  my  heart ; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  I  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  I  Adieu  I 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view  1 

The  Lum,  the  Tiger,  and  the  ^VswOr. 


ii 


Acce^  young  prince,  the  moral  lay. 
And  in  these  tales  mankind  sorrey ; 
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With  early  rirtuea  piant  tout  breast, 

The  «pecioiu  arts  of  vice  deteet. 
Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 

Are  strangtQ  to  the  roice  of  truth ; 

Leam  to  contemn  all  praise  betimei, 

For  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes : 

Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 

(A  rirtue  nerer  near  a  throne)  ; 

In  courts  such  freedom  must  offend« 

There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend. 

To  those  of  your  exalted  station, 

Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 

Must  I,  too,  flatter  like  the  rest. 

And  turn  my  morals  to  a  jest  t 

The  muse  disdains  to  steal  from  ihoft 

Wlio  thrive  in  courts  by  fulsome  prosa. 

But  shall  I  hi<le  your  real  praise. 

Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  t 

They  in  your  infiuit  bosom  trace 

The  virtues  of  your  roval  race ; 

In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 

Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind : 

Thev  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress. 

And  pant  alr^dy  to  redress. 

Oo  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 

Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  vain  ; 

For  hence  we  justly  may  presage 

The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 

True  courage  shall  your  bosom  flre, 

And  future  actions  own  vour  sire. 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 
A  Tiger,  roaming  for  his  prey. 
Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way ; 
Tne  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies, 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies ; 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  with  blood ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength, 
Tlie  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  generous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  cave. 
The  Lion  thus  bnpoke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  I    You  saw  the  fight, 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  forego  their  native  home. 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam ; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savase  brood. 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell. 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  felL 

True,  savs  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view  t 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbour's  ri^ht. 
Be  loved  ;  let  justice  bound  vour  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes*  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain : 
Wise  kings  bv  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest, 
Like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said  ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled ; 
For  botsts  of  prey,  a  servile  train. 
Have  been  the  flattereit  of  my  r^gn. 


You  reason  wclL    Yet  tell  me,  friend. 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend  t 
For  all  my  fawning  roffues  agree. 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Sweei  TTtff  tVm's  Farewell  to  Blade-Eyed  Anon. 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black •«}'ed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh !  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  t 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew  I 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands^ 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  sweet  the  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear). 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

0 !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  ofl^  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  I  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say, 

Wbo  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away, 
In  every  port  a  mistress  flnd  : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so^ 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  SiMt 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  sale  from  baiBMi 

Wniiam  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Jjore  turns  aside  the  balls  that  loand  me  flr. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Snsen^  9j9k 

The  boatswain  ^ve  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  thoir  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hnng  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land. 

Adieu !  die  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

A  BaUad, 
[From  the  *  Wbat-d'ye'osll-it  ?*] 
^was  when  (he  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billowi 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willowy 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  ovefy 

And  nine  long  tedious  davs  ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  ssast 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast! 
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'a  ths  las 

To  losing  oTtajr  dorl 
Sbould  ;ou  ■omc  cout  b«  Uid  on, 

\S1ien  ffold  uid  diuuondi  grtlW, 
Tou'd  Sod  >  richer  maiden. 

But  Dane  Chkt  lorn  joa  mx 
Haw  on  the;  la;  that  nMun 

Ha*  Dotbing  made  in  Tain ; 
Whj  then,  beneath  the  wml«T, 

Shoald  hideous  rocki  remain  I 
No  e;«  the  iwki  discoTer 

That  luik  beneath  the  deqi, 
To  wreck  the  wandering  Iotbt, 

And  leaTe  the  maid  to  weep. 
All  melanchalT  Ijing, 

Thui  wuled  ahaforhcTdaHi 
B«>aid  each  blait  with  ai^uiib 

Each  bitlow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  whits  wars  ttoopii^ 


Iroopin; 
lu«<l,ai 


She  bowed  her 


.      t  wu  ileicended  of  in 
En^iih  funilr  lang  MtHed  at  Congleton,  tn  Chft- 
*"    -    '      ■  bom  wid  edocaMd  In  DnbUn, 


Tent  Into  tacred  onJen,  and  wm  appointed  arcb- 
dnuMn  of  Gogber,  to  wliich  waa  eftenrardi  added, 
througli  tbe  influence  of  Swift,  the  Ticarage  of  Fln- 
gUss,  in  tbe  dioccK  of  Dublin,  wortb  X-lOO  a-;eHT. 
"  mil.  like  Swift,  disliked  Ireland,  and  aeenu  to 
e  cun«ii!lered  hii  situation  there  a  cheerlen  and 
lume  baniihment.  A*  permanent  residence  at 
their  lirin)^  was  not  then  insisted  upon  on  tlie  part 
of  tlie  rlcrgy.  Parnell  lifed  chiefly  In  London.  He 
married  a  voung  ladj  of  beantj  and  merit.  Miss 
Anne  Minchen,  who  died  a  few  yean  after  their 
union.  His  grief  fbr  her  loss  preyed  upon  bis 
■pints  (which  had  always  been  unequEil),  and  bur- 
ned him  Into  intemperance.  He  died  on  the  IBCh 
dTOctober,  ITIS,  MCberter,  on  bifwayto  lieUnd. 


Pamell  was  ua  m 

tal  companion.    Hii  Ide  wai  wiiUeu  b;  QoU^oilh. 

who  was  )«o«ld  of  bii  diatingsiahed  caanttTmaii. 

considering  him  the  lart  cC  tbe  giMt«)wal  MMrt  had 

modelled  itself  npsn  the  anekaU.   Paneira  «e>ki 

are  of  a  miacdUoooai  natnn — trsiilatioaa,  aoogi, 

hymns,  el^itta,  ftc     Hli  moat  cekbrated  i>e<x  ii 

the  Hermit,  ftmiliai  to  moat  nadeia  from  their  in- 

fimcy.    Pope  prDaonneed  It  to  be  '  Tcry  good,'  and 

ila  sweetness  of  dicdoa  and  [dctiiieaqae  Bolnaiiitf 

of  style  most  always  iteae.     His  JV^  Pitta  em 

Dtaik  waa  indirectly  prefarad  by  GoUaniith   to 

dray's  cdebnted  £]«cy)  but  finr  men  of  taete  or 

tMuig  will  lubacribe  to  rach  an  i^rfnlm.      In  Ih* 

'  Nigbt  I^e««,'  Paindl  meditat«a  ainoac  tbe  ' 

Tired  with  poring  otct  tbe  page*  of  achoolin 

aagaa,  he  sallies  oat  at  midnight  to  the  cbon^jard— 

How  deep  yon  aiure  dyes  the  Aj  I 

When  orbs  of  gold  onnumbend  lie ; 

While  through  their  ranks,  in  silrer  prida^ 

The  nether  creaccnt  aacnis  to  glide.  ^ 

Ths  slumbering  bnan  fbrgets  to  bii  ilbn.     ' 

The  lake  is  smooth  and  dear  besiealb. 

Where  once  again  tbe  spugled  ikiim 

Descends  to  meet  our  eye*  mow. 

TTiB  grounds,  w! 


In  dim 
The  left  p 


nthei 


I  of  grarea, 
vrn<ae  wau  me  iiLCDt  water  lares. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  si^ 
Among  the  liTid  gleams  of  ni^tt. 
Then  pass,  with  melancholy  stat^ 
By  all  Che  solemn  hoKiB  of  fiMe, 
And  think,  as  softlj  sad  rou  tread 
Abore  the  venerable  dtM, 
'  Time  waa,  like  thee,  thn  life  piiMt— d. 
And  time  shall  be  that  thou  Ualt  naL' 
TtoM  with  bending  oeier  boond. 
That  namelcas  huTe  the  oumbled  gnOBd, 
Qnick  to  tbe  glancing  thought  diaelca* 
Where  toil  and  ponrty  i^obb. 
The  flat  smooth  stone*  ttiat  bear  a  nam^ 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame 
(Which,  en  oar  set  of  friends  decay. 
Their  fteqwent  steps  may  wear  away), 
A  middle  nee  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitions,  all  nnkiiBWa. 
The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  hi^ 
Whose  dead  in  Tanlted  arch**  lie. 
Whose  pillan  swell  with  sculptund  slan«t. 
Arms,  angels,  qutapha,  and  bones ; 
Thew  all  the  poor  nmaina  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live. 
An  senseless  of  the  fame  they  gink 

3V  Arasjt 
a  wild,  unknown  to  public  Tiew, 
From  youth  to  age  a  rererend  hermit  grew ; 
The  mos*  bit  bed,  the  csie  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  Ood  he  paseed  bis  daj*, 
Fiajer  all  his  barinoa,  all  bis  pleasnn  pnise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  snch  serene  repose. 
Seemed  hearen  itself,  till  one  snggcstion  reoa- 
That  Tic*  should  triumph,  tirtae  rice  obey ; 
This  sprang  tome  doubt  of  Proridence's  sway  ; 
more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
ifhis  soul  is  lost 


Far! 


'dXthe' 


a  smooth  ei  panne  re 


Calm  natun's  imape  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  baAs,  the  trees  depending  grow. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  coloun  glow  ; 
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And  glimmering  fn^cnts  of  a  broken  min. 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  hj  sight. 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right 
(For  yet  hj  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o*er  the  nightljr  dew), 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim>staff  he  bore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  joumej  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  erent. 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
fiat,  when  the  southern  sun  had  wanned  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  grsoeful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
Then,  near  i^proaching,  *  Father,  hail  T  he  cried. 
And,  *  Hail,  my  son  I'  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Woids  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk,  of  various  kind,  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part^ 
While  in  their  age  thev  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  a^ed  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  useful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose. 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pab  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  horoitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  senhyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  tne  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call. 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
Wliich  the  kind  master  forcM  the  cuests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  Sit  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise. 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  flittering  priM. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way. 
Glistening  and  Vasking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  fiuntness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  the  road. 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  naid 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  th^  pass,  the  sun  his  glorr  shroadi^ 
The  chan^n^  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
A  sound  m  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Wamed  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  baiH  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  Uof^,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  gnping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mixed  with  showers,  began. 
And  o'er  thrir  beads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran ; 


Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  wanned  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care^ 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease^ 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewedf 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rade ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside ! 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face. 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  brnt 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  owned  before^ 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul  1 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day; 
The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  Iwsom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear; 
Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here : 
Detestii^  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sl^  ; 
Again  the  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  th^  search,  luid  find  a  lodging  nigh* 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neai. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  tum  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  ike  walkers  tum  their  weary  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fitir,  bestowed  with  modest  guiss^ 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies  ^« 

'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  gradging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  ^urt ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  1' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed ; 
When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair^ 
Wamed  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayw. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infiuit  slept, 
And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  strange  return  1  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

died! 
Horror  of  horrors  I  what  I  his  only  son  I 
How  looked  our  hennit  when  the  fact  was  done ! 
Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  strock  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  vouth  pursues :  the  country  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  showed  the  way ; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path  ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach<^  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising,  lifts  his  head. 
Then  fls»hlng  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 
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While  spurkling  nge  inflAmet  the  fikiher't  ejea, 
He  barsts  the  bandf  <n  feur,  and  madlj  cries, 
*  Detotted  wretch !' — ^bui  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man  I 
His  joathful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  displaj. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  migesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends^ 
And  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke) : — 

'  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  nse  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  r^on  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky : 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made; 
In  this  the  riffht  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye^ 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  suiprise, 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thv  wondering  eyes  t 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  from  God ; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  Ood,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  niiore.' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew ; 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
the  prophet  gased,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
'  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  dene.* 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  plaee^ 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


Mattrbw  Gbxen  (1696-1737)  was  antlior  of  a 
poem,  TAs  Spkm,  which  leodTed  the  pmiKi  of 
Pope  and  Qnj,  He  waa  bom  in  1696,  of  dtsaentiog 
parentage,  and  enjoyed  a  titoation  in  the  cnatoin- 
houie.  His  dispoaitioa  was  cheerfU;  bat  this  did 
not  saye  him  from  occasional  attacks  of  low  apirita, 
or  spleen,  as  the  fhToorite  phrase  was  in  his  time. 
Haying  tried  all  imaginable  remedies  for  his  maladj, 
heconoeired  himself  at  length  able  to  treat  it  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and  therefi^re  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  poem,  which  adverts  to  all  its  forms, 
and  their  appropriate  remedies,  in  a  style  of  comic 
Terse  resembling  Hudibraa,  but  which  Pope  him- 
self allowed  to  be  eminently  original  Green  ter- 
minated a  quiet  InoiTensiye  life  of  oelihacj  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

'  The  Spleen'  was  first  published  by  GloTer,  the 
author  of  *  Leonidas,'  himself  a  poet  of  some  preten- 
sions in  his  day.  Gray  thought  that  'even  the 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into  strains  of 
real  poetry  and  music.'  As  *  The  Spleen'  is  almost 
unknown  to  modem  readers,  we  present  a  few  of  its 
best  passages.  The  first  that  follows  contains  one 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
happiest  and  wisest  things  ever  said  by  a  British 
author.    It  seems,  however,  to  be  imitated  from 


Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello^  biia iit^ 
And  he  retires. 

lOuretfor  MeUmdiofy,'] 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen. 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise ; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  bsMi 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen  ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit, 
Has  harlequined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 
Witlings,  brisk  fools  •    ♦ 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  fliei^ 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  us  laugh  ; 
Folks,  thmgs  prophetic  to  dispense^ 
Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased  ; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rich ; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech  ; 
A  jomtured  widow's  ritual  state  ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  Ute-k-Uie ; 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seen ; 
Experiments  on  felons'  ears ; 
Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 
A  coquette's  April- weather  face ; 
A  Queen'brough  mayor  behind  his 
And  fops  in  military  show. 
Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  play, 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  fiij^ii^ 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 
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In  rainy  d*jB  keep  double  guard, 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard ; 
Wliich,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met. 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet. 
In  such  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  sky, 
That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks. 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 
That  memory  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  dxr  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  coffeehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 
Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains. 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.     ♦    • 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace, 
To  which  vacation  is  disease ; 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun  ;  nor  lot  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.     ♦    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet, 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter-writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralising  pass  the  gate, 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn. 
Who  vainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there, 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  pan^yric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profusely  when  inclined. 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world's  a  vast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat, 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end. 
At  once  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen, 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play, 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  Uie  fray.    ♦    ♦ 
Yet  philoflophic  lore  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 
Since  disappointment  galls  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate, 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day. 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round, 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
Ot  helm-directors  in  one  trip. 
Freight  fini  cmbe&Ied,  tink  the  ahip.    *    * 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  sk^U 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will. 
And  rai»e  and  round  the  figures  well. 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beautiet)  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  dettpair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

[Conttntment — A  Wuh,"] 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  prayer. 
The  blithsome  goddcKSSoothes  my  care; 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire, 
And  thus  she  models  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  pud. 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive,  while  t'other  holds  the  plough} 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peace, 
Commijwioned  bv  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size. 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend. 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
I'pon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim. 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 
Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song ; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
Which  sense  and  fancy  do  regale. 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bonndfl. 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees ; 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array, 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade, 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate : 
And  dreams,  beneath  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dryads,  scorning  Phoebus*  ray, 
While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 
There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean. 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep. 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep, 
Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear,  ^ 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair, 
And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray. 
And  Naiads  on  the  mar;^in  play, 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills. 
From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 
Thus  sheltered  free  from  care  and  strife, 
Kay  I  enjoj  tb«iliiL\3Bi»«i^\>i^\ 
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See  factbn,  lafe  in  low  degree, 
As  men  It  Und  see  stomu  at  ae% 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elvee. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themeelreiy 
Cuned  with  such  aouU  of  haee  alloj, 
Ab  can  poAMM,  but  not  enjoy ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
Bt  ararioe,  sphincter  of  the  neart ; 
Who  wealth,  hard  earned  by  guilty 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thanUea  hein ; 
Maj  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  guile. 
And  wearine  Tirtue'sJirer^-smile, 
Prone  the  distressed  to  reliere, 
And  little  trespasses  forgire ; 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  poww. 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour ; 
With  tripe  to  town,  life  to  amuse, 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  by  sickness*  blasting  rage^ 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age, 
When  fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe^ 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  npe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain. 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  agun. 

AllNB,  COU1ITB88  OF  "WINCHEUKA. 

'It  is  remarkable,'  says  Mr  Wordsworth,  'that 
excepting  The  Nocturnal  Reverie^  and  a  passage  or 
two  in  Uie  Wmdmr  Foreai  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of 
the  period  interyening  between  the  pablication  of 
**  Paradise  Lost"  and  the  "  Seasons,**  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  new  image  of  external  nature.'  The 
*  Nocturnal  Reyerie'  was  written  by  Anne,  Countess 
OP  WiNCHEL8EA«  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kings- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  in  1720.  Her  lines 
are  smoothly  yersifled,  and  posseis  a  tone  of  calm 
and  oontempiatiye  obserration : — 

A  NcehmuU  Mevtrie* 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cayem  safe  confined, 
And  only  gentle  lephyr  fisns  his  wings. 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delicfai. 
She,  holloainff  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  nght : 
In  such  a  ni^nt,  when  passing  douds  give  pUMse^ 
Or  thinly  yeil  the  heayen's  mysterious  face ; 
When  in  some  riyer  overhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bean  itself  upright^ 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  faramble  rose, 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sMtered  grows; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 
Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  braksa ; 
When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine, 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  lig^t^ 
In  perfect  charms  and  peifect  virtue  bright: 
When  odours  which  declined  repelliii^  ouiy. 
Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadowa  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  ahowa 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  ooneeal. 
And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  flM[joining  meads. 
Whose  stealing  pace  and  Iwgthened  shade  we  fear. 
Till  tom-up  forace  in  his  teeth  we  hear ; 
When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food, 
And  unmolested  kine  rediew  toe  cud ; 


When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walla. 

And  to  her  straeglin^  brood  the  partridge  calla  ; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep  ; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals  ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak  ; 

Till  the  ^ee  soul  to  a  composedness  channed* 

Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed. 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinlu  it  like  her  own  * 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  again  ; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  punued. 

The  following  is  another  apecimen  of  the  correct 
and  smooth  versification  of  the  counteaa,  and 
to  ua  superior  to  the  *  Nocturnal  Reverie  :* 

Zife^i  Pro^reu, 

How  gaily  is  at  first  begun 

Our  liie*s  uncertain  race  I 
Whilst  vet  that  sprightly  morning 
With  which  we  lust  set  out  to  run. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  worid's  prospect 

How  tempting  to  go  through  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Piflgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise^ 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 
Which  wander  througn  our  mindal 

How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love^ 

Which  does  that  early  season  mova^ 
As  fiowers  the  western  winds  I 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fkir. 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  €af% 

And  youth  each  vapour  dears. 

But  oh  I  too  soon,  alas !  we  dimb^ 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prina^ 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known. 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  aowa. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

Whilst  every  care's  a  driving  hann, 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  mors  can 
But  every  tear's  a  winter  storm. 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 

WIIXIAV  SOIIXBTILLS. 

The  author  of  7%e  Chue  la  atfll  induded  In  oox 
editiona  of  the  poets,  but  ia  now  rardy  read  or  con- 
sulted. William  Somsbtills  (1688-1749),  was, 
aa  he  tells  Allan  Bamaay,  hia  brother-poelk 

A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot 


Hia  eatate  lay  in  Warwickahire,  and  brought  him  in 
£1500  per  annum.  He  waa  generooa,  but  extrayar 
gant,  and  died  in  diatareaaed  drciimatanoea,  'ptagnad 
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uid  threktmed  17  wntebM,'  m^  Bbenatone,  'thit 
irc  low  in  erery  wnK,  uid  forced  to  drink  hinudf 
into  piini  of  the  body  to  get  rid  of  the  paini  of  the 
uiml'  He  died  in  174S,  uid  wu  buned  at  Wot- 
ton,  neu  Henlcy-oD-Arden.     'Hie  CIum'   li  in 


blank  rene,  and  contuiu  praftical  Initrnctioiii  and 
adntonltLoni  to  iportimen.     The  foUowiDg  ii  an 
animated  aketch  of  a  moming  In  autumn,  prepara- 
tory to  'throwing  off  the  pack;' — 
Nov  goldcD  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Her  franant  bouutioi  ihowen  ;  the  fieldi  are  ihorn ; 
InwaidTj  imiUng,  the  proud  farmer  Tiewa 
Tiifl  luLug  prrajnidi  tiiat  grace  hii  yard. 
And  eouDta  hii  larne  incmaM ;  hJa  bum  an  atoted. 
And  gnaning  ataddlu  l>end  beneath  ttieir  load. 
* "  DOW  i>  free  u  nir,  and  the  gaj  pack 

the  rough  briitly  atubble*  range  unblamed ; 
widow'i  tfat»  0 Vrflow,  no  lecret  cune 
^lli  ID  the  farmer'!  breant,  which  hii  pale  lipa 
Trembling  coueeal,  by  his  fierce  landlord  awed ; 


But 

Joini  in  the  comi 


d  with 


mmoD  err,  and  halloo*  loud, 
Che  rattling  thunder  of  the  field. 


i»ble  I 


the  gar  court 
View  the  •will  tacen,  ittetching  to  uie  goal ; 
Gaisee  more  renowned,  and  a  far  nobler  train. 
Than  pioud  Elcan  Qelde  could  boait  of  old. 
Oh !  were  a  Thetun  Ijrn  not  wanting  hen, 
And  Piadar'i  roiee,  to  do  their  merit  right  1 
Or  to  thow  upacioui  plaint,  where  the  gtruned  eje, 
In  the  wide  proepect  lost,  behold)  at  laat 
Sanim'i  proud  ipiie,  tliat  o'er  the  hilli  aKcndi, 
And  piercoe  tbrougli  the  cloudn.     Or  to  th;  downi, 
F^r  Cotiwold,  where  the  well-breatheil  beagle  climba, 
With  niatcUea*  ipeed,  thj  green  aapiriog  brow, 
And  learei  the  li^og  multitude  behind. 

Hail,  gentle  Dawnl  mild,  bluahing  gojdeu,  hail  I 
Bejoioad  I  aee  thj  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  akiei ;  gemi  pare  thy  nfliant  way, 
And  orient  pearb  fkun  erery  ihrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora;  here  deep  lunk  in  dawn. 
Slumber  Mcurt,  with  happy  dreams  amuMd, 
Till  grateful  itreanu  ihall  tompt  thee  to  rec«T« 
Thy  early  meal,  or  thy  officioua  maidi ; 
The  toilet  placed  ahall  urge  thee  to  pedbrm 


And  boila  ia  ejerj  rein.     Aa  eaptin  Cpji 
Cowed  by  the  ruling  rod  and  batukty  ftovni 
Of  pedagoguea  serere,  from  their  Wd  tadu. 
If  once  diimiwed,  no  limita  can  eentain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  bwwti, 
But  giTe  a  loose  to  all  their  bolio  pl^ ; 
So  tram  (heir  hennel  rush  the  joyoni  pack  | 
A  thouaand  wanton  gaietie*  eiprcM 
Theit  inward  ecatacy,  their  pleating  ^Mut 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  mtorvdi 
The  riling  mn  that  o'er  the  honion  paep^ 
Ai  many  csloun  from  tbeir  gloeiy  ikuu 
Beaming  reflecte,  an  paint  the  rarioni  bow 
When  April  ahowera  deioend.    Delifhtfal  aecMl 
Where  all  around  it  gay  ;  men,  hwiea,  dogi ; 
And  in  each  nniling  oonntenaiin  appean 
Preah  blooming  beiJth,  and  oniTain]  joy. 

SamarriUe  wrote  a  poetical  kddnta  to  Addiaon, 
on  the  latter  purchaalng  an  eatate  in  Warwicluhirc. 
'In  hia  fereei  to  Addttoo,'  nva  Johnion,  'the 
couplet  which  mentiona  Clio  ii  written  with  the  moat 
exquisite  delicacy  of  prsiie;  it  exhibita  oce  of  tliuae 
happy  itroket  that  ate  aeldom  attained.'  Addiion, 
it  la  well-known,  ligned  hli  papers  in  the  '  Specla- 
tor"  with  the  letten  finming  the  name  of  Clio.  The 
couplet  which  gratified  Johnioa  ao  highly  ii  aa 
followai— 


In  welcoming  Addiaon  to  the  banka  of  ATon,  Som- 
errille  doea  not  acmple  to  plain  him  above  Shaka- 
peare  aa  a  poet  1 

In  hearen  he  linga ;  on  earth  your  mnse  luppliea 
The  important  loss,  and  heahi  our  weeping  eyea : 
Correctly  great,  the  melti  each  flinty  heart 
With  equal  geuiui,  but  (uperior  art. 


The  Bcottith  muse  had  Iven  ailent  fur  nearly  a 
century,  excepting  when  it  found  brief  eipresiioa 
in  ionie  atray  aong  of  bnud  huniimr  or  aimple  pa- 
thos, cliaiited  by  the  population  of  the  hilli  niicl  dalei. 
The  geniut  of  the  country  vaa  at  length  rcvired  in 
all  it*  force  and  nationality,  iti  comic  diHlogue,  Dorte 
ainiplicity  and  tcndemeiB.  by  Allan  RaMhat,  whote 
Tery  name  it  now  an  impersonation  of  Scottiah 
acenery  and  manners.  Tliu  rclii^ioua  auitcrlty  of 
the  Covenantcri  atjll  hung  over  Scotland,  and 
diunped  the  eScirta  of  poets  and  drnmatiata:  but  n 
freer  apirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  along  with 
the  increatc  of  trade  and  commerce.  TTic  higher 
clnsses  were  in  the  habit  of  vititing  London,  though 
Hie  jimniey  wai  still  performed  on  hnraebiich;  and 
the  writinga  of  Fiipo  and  Swift  were  circulateil  over 
the  North.  Cluba  and  Uvems  were  rife  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  whii:h  the  aisembled  wita  loved  to  indulge 
In  a  pleasantry  tliat  often  degenerated  to  excess. 
Talent  waa  readily  known  and  apprecialedi  and 
when  lianisay  appeared  ai  an  author,  he  found  tha 
nation  ripe  fur  hia  native  humour,  hia  '  muinera- 
painting  atiaini,'  and  hit  lively  urigioal  tk^lchet 
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\ct^rfvi  u- 


'^ 


fktber  held  the  iltnatioi)  of  manager  of  Lord  Hope- 

ton'i  ciinea.  When  he  became  a  poet,  he  boaatod 
that  he  »u  of  the  '  anld  de««nC'  of  the  Dalhoaile 
bittUj,  and  also  collateralljr  'apning  frum  a  Donglaa 
loin.'  Uij  nrather,  Alice  Bower,  waa  of  Engliih 
Mreota^e,  her  father  baring  been  brought  Ih)in 
Derbjihire  to  imtrucl  the  Scottish  minen  ia  their 
art  Thoie  who  entertain  the  theory,  that  men  of 
Koiof  luuall;  partake  largelj  of  the  qualitie*  and 
dispoBitiona  vX  their  niother,  may  perhapa  recogniae 
tome  of  the  Derbvihire  blood  in  Allan  Ramaay'i 
frankneii  and  joTiality  of  character.  Ilia  father 
died  while  the  poet  waa  in  hia  inhncji  bnc  bia 
mother  manying  again  in  the  aame  diatrici,  Allan 
wai  brought  up  at  Leadhilla.  and  put  to  the  Tillage 
•chool,  where  he  acquired  learning  enough  to  enaUe 
him,  aa  he  tella  us,  to  read  Horace  ■faintly  in  the 
original.'  Hia  tot  might  have  been  a  hard  one.  but 
It  wiu  fortunately  apent  in  the  country  till  he  had 
teached  hii  fifteenth  yearj  and  hia  lively  tempera- 
ment enabled  him,  with  cheeifulneaa — 
To  wads  thnnigh  glens  wi'  chorkiag  feet. 
When  neither  plafd  nor  kilt  eould  fend  the  weet ; 
Yet  bljlhaly  trad  he  bang  out  o'er  the  bias, 
And  stend  o'ei  bums  as  light  as  ony  rae, 
HoiHDg  the  momi  mijibt  proie  ■  better  day. 

At  the  age  of  flfleei;.  Allan  waa  pnt  apprentice  to  a 
wig-maker  in  Edinburgh — a  light  employment  suited 
to  hia  alender  frame  and  boyish  snurtneu,  but  not 
very  congenial  to  hia  literary  taste.  Ilia  poetical 
talenti  howerer,  was  more  abaerront  than  creative, 
ami  he  did  not  commence  writing  till  he  was  about 
twenty-iix  years  of  age.  He  then  penned  an  addreaa 
to  the  'Eaay  Club,'  a  convivial  society  of  young 
tnen,  tinctured  with  Jacobite  predilecliona,  which 
were  also  imbibed  by  Uamsay,  and  which  probably 
formed  an  additional  recomoicndatiun  to  the  ravour 
of  Fope  and  Gay,  a  distinction  that  he  afterwards 


eqjoyed.  Allan  was  admitted  a  member  OC  this 
'blytbe  society,'  and  became  their  poet  laureate. 
He  wrote  Tanoua  li^t  pieces,  chiefly  of  A  local  and  \ 
hnmoroui  description,  which  wei«  sold  at  a  pennj 
each,  aad  became  eiceedingljr  popular.  He  ako 
seduiooaly  courted  the  patronage  of  the  great,  mb- 
dnina  hit  Jacobite  feelings,  and  ncTer  selecting  a  , 
fbol  for  his  patron.  In  this  mingled  spirit  of  pc«- 
dence  and  poetry,  he  contiiied  I 

To  tbeek  the  out,  and  line  the  insd«.  ! 

Of  mony  a  douce  and  witty  paah,  I 

And  baith  ways  gathered  in  the  cash. 
In  the  year  1713  he  married  a  writer's  dangfater,    , 
Christiana  Hou,  who  was  his  foithful  partner  for   ' 
more  than  thirty  yean.      He  grcatly  eitendHl  his 
reputation   by   writing   a   cootinuatioa    to   King 
James's  '  Chriit'a  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  ezecnted 
with  gennine  himiour,  tvKj,  and  a  perfect  mastery 
□f  ^  Scottish  language.     Nothing  so  rich  had  ap- 
pearedaincethestrainaofDunbaror Lindsay.  What 
an  inimitable  sketch  of  nutic  life,  coarse,  but  as  true    ' 
aa  any  by  Teaiera  or  Hogarth,  is  pceaeated  in  tba    < 
first  stania  of  the  third  canto  1 — 


Now  frae  the  « 


ook  of  Fife  the  dawn 


Carles  wha  heard  the  cock  had  eraw^  | 

Begood  to  rai  and  rift ; 
And  greedy  wires,  wi'  giming  thia«>. 

Cried  lasses  up  to  thrift ; 
D<wa  barked,  and  the  lads  frae  hand  , 

Banged  to  their  bt«eks  like  drift  [ 

Bj  break  of  day.  I 

Ramsay  now  left  off  wig-making,  and  set  np  a 
bookseller'a  ahap,  'opposite  to  Niddry'i  Wyod.' 
He  next  appeared  ss  an  editor,  and  puUiahed  two 
works,  Tht  Tta  TaUi  MitctUaw.  being  a  coJlectioa 
of  eonga,  partly  hia  own;  and  ne  Eotrymm,  a  col- 
lection of  Scoltiah  poema  written  before  1600,  He 
was  not  well  qoalifled  for  the  task  of  editing  wxwfa 
of  this  kind,  being  deSdent  both  in  knowledge  and 
taate.  In  the  '  Erergieen,'  he  puhliabed,  as  ancient 
poemi,  two  piecea  of  his  own,  one  of  whkdi,  TV 
Kui'on,  exhibits  high  powers  of  poetry.  The  genioa 
of  Scotland  ia  drawn  with  a  touch  of  the  old  henie  ' 
Muse:—  | 

Great  daring  darted  fna  hia  ee, 
A  ht^d-aword  ihogled  at  hia  Uiie, 

On  hia  left  arm  a  targe  ; 
A  shining  apear  filled  his  right  hand. 
Of  atalwart  make  in  bane  and  biawnd. 
Of  just  proponioiia  large ; 
A  Tanoua  Tainbow-colound  plaid  , 

Owre  hia  left  spaul  he  threw, 
Down  hia  braid  back,  fma  his  whiU  Lakd, 
The  silvsr  wimplen  grew. 

Amazed,  I  gaied,  ' 

To  >ee,  led  at  eommaad, 
A  atampant  and  rampant  I 

Fierce  lion  in  his  hand.  i 


ived  with  n 

'eraal  approbation,  and  was  republished  both  in  { 
London  and  Uublio.  When  Gay  Tiailed  Scotland  I 
in  company  with  his  patront,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Qucenaberry,  he  used  to  lounge  in  Allan  Bam- 
aay't  shop,  and  obtain  from  him  exfdanations  <d 
some  of  the  Scottish  expressions,  that  be  might 
communicate  them  to  Pope,  who  was  a  great  BdmiKr 
of  the  poem.  This  was  a  delicate  and  toarked  com- 
pUment,  which  Allan  most  bare  felt,  though  fa* 
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lUiDMy  were  undoubtedly  the  prototjrpet  of  thote 
by  Burns,  and  many  of  tiie  stensaf  inay  chaUeofe 
oompariflon  with  them.  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal sllusions,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  wittk 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and 
wnoie  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  harmonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle, 
the  poet  gives  a  characteristic  and  minute  painting 
cf  himself:-* 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fire  foot  and  four  inches  hich ; 
A  black>i^viced  snod  dapper  feflow. 
Nor  lean,  nor  oxerlaid  wi' tallow; 
With  phiz  of  a  Morocco  cut, 
ResemDliug  a  late  man  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbet  Spec,  who  was  sae  cunning 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  jean  running. 
Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
rris  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclined : 
I  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly, 
Than  show  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  judging  a  sour  heavy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 
Yet  I'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne'er  engaged  my  wishes* 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  sharply  set* 
Prefers  a  back-sey*  piping  het. 
I  never  could  imagine 't  vicious 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious : 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet, 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  niow*  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Eamsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  Somerville, 
and  the  latter  paid  aim  in  kind^  in  very  flattering 
verses.  In  one  of  Allan's  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illustration  of  his  own  con* 
tempt  for  the  stated  rules  of  art : — 

I  love  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 

Where  oau  have  plum  trees  by  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixed  jonquils  and  gowans  grow, 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clover  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand, 

In  wimplinffs  led  by  nature's  hand ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care, 

Yet  this  to  me 's  a  paradise 

Compared  with  prime  cot  plots  and  nice. 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resigned. 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

Heaven  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  draws 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  native  bards  first  plunge  the  deep 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  leap. 

The  '  Oentle  Shepherd'  is  the  greatest  of  Bamsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  in  tha 
worid.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  seclusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  class,  at  the  same  time  that  its  hind- 
scanes  are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest 
us  rrom  their  character,  situation,  and  circumstances. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  unnatural 
artifice  which  are  intruded  into  the  *  Faithftd  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  from  the 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  most  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  me,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart 
frt>m  the  guilt  and  fever  of  Large  towns,  and  reflect- 
ing only  Uie  pore  and  nnsopUstica&ed  emotions  of 

^Aslrlola. 


our  Datutc  Ihd  afiSected  wnaihilitins  and  ttgwed 
distresses  of  the  CwydoMff  and  Dstios  find  no  plaoe  in 
Ramsinr's  clear  and  manly  page.  He  drew  bia  shep- 
herds from  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  whidi  he 
actually  saw,  and  made  them  speak  the  language 
which  he  every  day  heard — the  firee  idinmalar  speedi 
of  his  native  vales.  His  art  lay  in  the  beantifrii 
selection  of  his  materials — ^in  the  grouping  of  hia 
well-defined  characters — ^the  inventioo  of  a  plot*  ro- 
mantic yet  natural — ^the  delightful  appropriatenesB 
of  every  speech  and  auxiliary  incident,  and  in  the 
tone  of  generous  sentiment  and  true  feeling  wlucb 
sanctifies  this  scene  of  humble  virtue  and  happineas^ 
The  love  of  his  *  gentle'  rustics  is  at  first  artlen 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maiden 
ooyness  and  arch  humour;  and  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  incidents  alternately  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  station 
above  his  mistress,  and  their  afiection  assmnfa  a 
deeper  character  from  the  threatened  dangers  titm 
separation.  Mutual  distress  and  tenderness  break 
down  reserve.  The  simple  heroine,  without  forget- 
ting her  natural  dignity  and  moduty,  leta  out  her 
whole  soul  to  her  eany  companion ;  and  when  assored 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  she  not  only,  like  ^- 
randa,  *  weeps  at  what  she  is  glad  at,*  but,  with  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolvea  to  study 
'  gentler  charms,'  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
of  her  lover.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  this  faithfo^ 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  found 
equal  in  birth  and  station.  The  poet's  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiority  which  he 
gives  his  hero  and  heroine,  without  debasing  their 
associat«e  below  their  proper  level ;  while  a  ludicrous 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underplol  of 
Bauldy  and  his  courtships.  The  elder  characters  in 
the  piece  afford  a  fine  rdief  to  the  youthful  purs, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  picture.  While  one 
scene  discloses  the  young  shepherds  hr  'craigy 
bidds'  and  *  crystal  springs,'  or  presents  Peggy  and 
Jenny  on  the  bleaohing  green — 

A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  groun^^ 

• 

another  shows  us  the  snug  thatdied  cottage,  with 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  clear  ingle  glancing  on  the  floor,  and  its  in- 
mates happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rustic  plenty. 
The  drama  altogether  makes  one  proud  of  peasant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  cottage.  By  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  his  *  Beggar's  Opera,* 
Ramsay  interspersed  songs  throughout  the  *  (^ntle 
Shepherd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merely  repeat,  in  a  diluted  ibrm,  the 
sentiments  of  the  dialogue.  These  should  be  re* 
moved  to  the  end  of  the  drama,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  most  perfect  delineadon  of  rural  life  and  man- 
ners, without  vulgar  humili^  or  f^fiectation,  that 
ever  was  drawn. 


Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tap^ 
Buried  beneath  great  wreaths  of  ■ 

O'er  ilka  deugh,  &  scaur,  and  sl^ 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa'. 

Driving  their  ba's  frae  whins  or  te^ 
There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 

Nor  douser  fowk  wysing  igee 
The  blast  bouls  on  Tamson's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs. 
And  b^k  the  house  baith  but  and  ben; 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  bauds  but  dribs^ 
Then  let's  get  in  tne  tappit  hen. 
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Good  clAret  best  keept  out  the  eaold. 
And  drives  away  the  winter  eoon  ; 

It  makei  »  nuui  baith  m«h  and  bauld. 
And  heavee  hit  aaul  oeyond  the  moon. 

Leare  to  the  godt  your  ilka  care, 
IX  that  they  think  uf  worth  their  while ; 

They  can  a  rowth  of  blefuinjn  spare, 
Which  will  our  fashious  lean  b^uile. 

For  what  they  haye  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  they  do,  should  we  gang  wad ; 

If  they  command  the  storms  to  blaw. 
Then  upo'  sight  the  hailstanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e'er  they  cry, '  Be  quiet,' 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  moTVi 

But  cour  into  their  caves,  and  wait 
The  high  command  of  supreme  Jove. 

Let  neist  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit, 

The  present  minute's  only  ours ; 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit, 

And  laugh  at  fortune's  feckless  powezt. 

Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  ilka  joy  when  ye  axe  young, 
Before  auld  age  your  vitals  nip, 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blvthe  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Gae  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime. 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  saft  minutes  of  delist, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  lavinff  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kep  ony  skaith. 

'  Haith,  ve're  ill-bred,'  she'll  smiling  say  ; 

•  Ye'lf  worry  me,  you  creody  rook ;' 
Syne  frae  vour  arms  she'll  rin  away, 

And  hide  hersell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heaving  boeom  clingy 

And  sweetly  toolie  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  finger  whup  a  ring. 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  Vm  very  sure. 
Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  £rant ; 

Then,  surly  carleit,  whisht,  forbear 
To  pla^e  us  with  your  whining  omt. 

[In  thii  instance,  the  felicitoas  manner  in  which 
ICamsay  has  preserved  the  Horatian  ease  and  spirit, 
ind  at  the  same  time  clothed  the  whole  in  a  true 
:>cottish  parb,  renders  hit  version  greatly  superior 
U)  Drydeii's  English  one.  For  comparison,  two 
itanzus  of  the  latter  are  tubjoined : — 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  sorrow  bears, 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sicknees  and  unwieldy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss. 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 
The  laue h  that  guides  Siee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 


Song, 
IVfM— Both  Aboon  Traqusir. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom. 

With  soul  that  still  shall  love  tiiM^ 
111  ask  of  heaven  thy  6afe  return. 

With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
Ill  visit  aft  the  birken  oush, 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love,  and  hid  thy  blush, 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair. 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  sununer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  yours 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

The  last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  MooTm 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  love  behind  me ; 
Ye  powers  !  what  pain  do  I  endure, 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  ! 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  mom  displayed 

The  beaming  dav  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  lovely  maid. 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay, 

Oazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 
We  kissed  and  promised  time  away. 

Till  night  spread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies, 

E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me ; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes. 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  roar. 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore, 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Yet  hopes  again  to  see  my  love, 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  more^ 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  place 

To  let  a  rival  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  every  grace. 

In  her  my  love  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow, 

Their  waves  the  Alps  shall  cover. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow. 

Before  I  cease  to  love  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor. 

She  shall  a  lover  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  pure, 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  love  more  fi«sh  shall  blossom* 

Lockaber  No  More, 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I've  mony  day  been  * 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
We'll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  roufh  seas  to  a  tar  bloody  shore. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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Though  hurricftnes  rise,  and  riae  eTenr  wind. 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  mj  mind  ; 
Though  loudettt  of  thunder  on  louder  waTet  roar, 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  lore  on  the  shore. 
To  leare  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
By  ease  that's  infflorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  ToTe's  the  reward  of  the  braTe^ 
And  I  must  deserre  it  before  I  can  craTe. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  mj  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  I 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  hare  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  farour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame^ 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  lore  running  o'er, 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


IRuttic  CfourtAip.'] 

[From  the  *  Gentle  Shepherd.*— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  serred  my  lass  I  lore  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal. 

LaHt  iiiomiiig  1  was  gay  and  early  out. 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  link  in'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Mt*ggy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  waa  wading  through  the  mist. 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legn  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  cockcmony  snooded  up  fu'  sleek. 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  warmg  on  her  cheek  ; 

Her  cheeks  sae  ruddy,  and  her  e'en  sae  clear ; 

And  oh  !  her  mouth  h  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean, 

Ah  she  came  skiffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

BI ythrtonie  I  cried,  *  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

I  fcrly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteer  I 

But  I  can  guess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.' 

She  scoured  away,  and  said,  *  What's  that  to  you  t' 

*  Then,  fare-ve-weel,  Meg-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

I  careless  cned,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 

She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  back. 

Mist^a'd  me  first ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog. 

To  wear  up  three  wafF  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  Icugh  ;  and  sae  did  she ;  then  with  great  haste 

I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  gripsy 

My  very  sauI  came  lou^Mng  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack, 

But  weel  I  kcnd  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  never  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood  ; 

Oae  woo  anither,  and  shell  gang  clean  wud. 

[Dialogue  on  Marriage.'] 
PBOOT  and  JsnifT. 

Jenny.  Come,  Meg,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  green ; 
This  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue, 
Will  mak  them  like  a  lily  wet  wi'  dew. 

P^ffy-  Oae  far'er  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birks,  out  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass, 
Kisses  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass. 
We'll  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'll  to  the  pool. 


There  wash  oursells — ^'tis  healthfa'  now  in  liajy 
And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  wann  a  day. 

Jenny,  DhSi  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  whnill  ye  ay 
Oif  our  twa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  btae. 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fallow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  saj,  *  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blate  f 

Pf99y*  We  re  &-  frae  ony  road,  and  out  o'  si^t ; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  height. 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we'n  our  lane. 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  disdain  I 
The  neeboun  a'  tent  this  as  weel  as  I, 
That  Roger  loes  ve,  yet  ye  carena  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him !  Troth,  between  us  iwn. 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenny,  I  ainna  like  him,  Peggy,  there's  an  end  ; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  mug^ 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensily  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee. 
And  spreads  his  cartens  diced  beneath  his  knee  ; 
He  falds  his  o'erlay  down  his  breast  wi'  care. 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say, 
Except,  *  How  d'ye  t'—or,  *  There's  a  bonny  daj.* 

Peggy,  Ye  dash  the  lad  wi'  constant  slignting  pride. 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide :  * 
But  ye'U  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  canld — 
What  like's  a  dorty  maiden  when  she's  auld  t 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tarrows  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet  ; 
The  lave  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinner's  past. 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  fast. 
Or  sciui  anither's  leavings  at  the  last. 
Fy  I  Jenny,  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny,  I  never  thought  a  single  life  a  crime. 

Peggy,  Nor  I :  but  love  in  whispers  lets  us  ken. 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  mm. 

Jenny,  If  Roger  Is  my  jo,  he  kens  himeeU, 
For  sic  a  tale  1  never  heud  him  telL 
He  glowrs  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause  ; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  hnwn  I 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slavery  like,  and  may  be  free  i 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themsells  for  me. 

Peggy,  Be  doing  your  wa's ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  mii^ 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jenny,  Heh  lass  1  how  can  ye  loe  that  latUe-akoIlf 
A  very  deil,  that  aye  maun  hae  his  wuU ; 
We'll  soon  hear  tell,  what  a  poor  fechting  lile 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wi£a. 

Peggy,  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear. 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year. 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal-bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lean  my  head. 

Jenny,  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifieen  dnj^ 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unoo  fraise. 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fouk,  and  your  laae  ; 
But  soon  as  his  newfangledness  is  gane. 
He'll  look  upon  you  as  nis  tether-stake^ 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  tab. 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o'  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyte : 
And  maybe,  in  his  barleyhoods,  ne'er  sti^ 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy,  Sic  coarse-spun  thoughts  as  thae  want  piUk 
to  move 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath  ; 
But  want  o'  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  gnen. 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  heart. 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  rave. 
And  jest  at  feckless  fears  that  ihght  the  lave ! 
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Ilk  day  that  he's  ftUne  upon  the  hill, 
j    He  readf  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skilL 

;    He  is ^but  what  need  I  aay  that  or  thief 

Vd.  spend  a  month  to  tell  you  what  he  is  1 
In  a'  he  says  or  does,  there's  sic  a  gate. 
The  rest  seem  coofs  compared  wi'  my  dear  Pate. 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  love  secure ; 
Ill-nature  hefls  in  sauls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

Jenny,  Hey,  Bovmv  lau  o*  Branhome/  or't  be  lang. 
Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  lie  a  bride ; 
Syne  whingeing  getts  about  your  ingle-side. 
Yelping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fasheous  din : 
To  mak  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
A.e  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  shin,  anither  tines  his  shoe ; 
The  Deil  ga€$  o^er  Jodc  Wabster,  hame  grows  hell. 
And  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell  1 

Ptggy*  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife, 
When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  are  rife. 
Gif  I'm  sae  happy,  I  shall  hae  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow !  Jenny,  can  there  neater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at — their  greatest  wish. 
Is  to  be  made  o'  imd  obtain  a  kiss  t 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  lore  maks  care  delight  I 

Jenny.  But  poortith,  P^ggy,  is  the  warst  o'  a' ; 
Gif  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  should  begg'ry  draw, 
But  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom. 
Your  nowt  may  die— the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frae  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  o'  hay. 
The  thick-blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows, 
May  smoor  your  wathem,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  dyvour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheode. 
But,  or  the  day  o'  pavment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  glooroiu'  brow,  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  matmna  want — he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Syne,  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  wUl  ye 

steer! 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  live  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it  s  nae  mows  to  be  a  mamcd  wife. 

Pffff^y.  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
Wha  has  sic  fean,  for  that  was  never  me. 
I^t  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  raair's  required ;  let  Heaven  mak  out  the  rest. 
I've  heard  jny  honest  uncle  aflen  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weel-stored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part, 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd's  heart : 
Whate'er  he  wins,  I'll  guide  wi'  canny  care. 
And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair. 
For  halesome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  0*  lambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo, 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a'  behind's  our  ain.    Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowth,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer ; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife. 
He'll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

Jenny,  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  and  twa  bewitching  een. 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg  I 

Peggy.  Nae  mair  o'  that — l)ear  Jenny,  to  be  fn% 
There's  some  men  oonstanter  in  love  than  we  : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  gtcat,  when  nature  kind 
Has  blest  them  wi'  solidity  o*  mind. 
They'll  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindnem  smile. 
When  our  short  nassions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks  at  hame. 
It's  ten  t6  ane  the  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 


Then  I'll  employ  wi'  pleasure  a*  my  art 
To  keep  him  eheerfn',  and  secure  his  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hiU, 
I'll  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will ; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  through  wind  and  raai^ 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearthstane ; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff. 
The  seething  pat's  £s  ready  to  tak  aff; 
Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread  upon  his  board, 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  afford ; 
Good  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keen  his  love  for  me. 

Jenny,  A  dish  o'  married  love  right  soon  grows  caald« 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

Peggy,  But  we'll  grow  auld  thegither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  ^en  Iotc  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairas  mak  sure  a  firmer  tie^ 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spy. 
See  yon  twa  elms  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  years  syne  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they  Ve  prest, 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increaat. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast, 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  (a  state  sae  liked  by  yon !) 
Beneath  ilk  stonn,  frae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jenny.  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maimyi^Id; 
Your  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  darned  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Peggy,  Alake,  poor  prisoner  t  Jenny,  that's  no  fair. 
That  ye'U  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  biro  out ;  we'll  tent  as  weel's  we  can, 
Gif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jenny,  Anither  time's  as  good — for  see,  the  ran 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — if  cankered  Madge,  our  aunt. 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  rant : 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  ye  a'  my  mind; 
For  this  seems  true — ^nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


DRAMATIBTBb 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  period  was,  like  ita 
general  poetry,  polished  and  artiflciaL    In  tragedy, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  who  may 
claim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  touching  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  oompaxed  with  that 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  bis  general  style  low 
and  unimpressive.    Addison's  *Cato*  ia  more  pro- 
perly a  classical  poem  than  a  drama — aa  cold  uid 
less  vigorous  than  the  tragedies  of  Jonaon.     In 
comedy,  the  national  taste  ia  apparent  in  ita  fhithfol 
and  witty  delineationa  of  polished  ILfe,  of  which 
W^ycherley  and  Congreve  had  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Farquhar  and  Yan- 
brugh.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduced 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innoTation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  congenial  to  the  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature.     The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  Uie  stage  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essays  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, improving  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Restoration  had 
introduced.    The  Master  of  the  Bevels,  by  whom 
all  plays  had  to  be  licensed,  also  aided  in  this  work 
of  retrenchment;  but  a  glance  at  even  those  tai- 
proved  plays  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  his 
successors,  will  show  that  ladies  frequenting  the 
theatres  had  still  occasion  to  wear  masks,  which 
Colley  Gibber  says  they  usually  did  on  the  first  days 
of  acting  of  a  new  play. 
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THOXAe  SOYITHKBMS. 

Thomas  Socthbbne  (1659-1746)  may  be  daued 
either  with  the  last  or  the  present  period.  His  life 
was  long,  extended,  and  prosperous.  He  was  a 
natiTe  of  DabLin,  but  came  to  England,  and  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  army,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth's  insurrection.  His  latter  days  were 
spent  in  retirement,  and  in  the  possession  oi  a  con- 
siderable fortune. 

Soatheme  wrote  ten  plays,  but  only  two  exhibit 
his  characteristic  powers,  namely,  /aabeUon  or  the 
Fatal  Marriaae,  and  Orconoko.  The  latter  is  founded 
on  an  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  AfHcan 
prince,  having  been  stolen  from  his  native  kingdom 
of  Angola,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonoko*s 
sufferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
slave  trade,  and  his  unhappy  passion  for  Imoinda, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic.  In  the  following  scene, 
the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long 
absence: — 

Oroo,  My  §oul  steals  from  my  body  throu^  my  eyas ; 
All  thai  is  left  of  life  I'll  gase  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

JAennL  This  is  strange  1 

Oroo,  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  image  hero : 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

[She  Unke  viptm  him  amdfaJUt  into 
a  awxm;  he  rmu  to  hter. 
Ha !  dM  faints  I 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she — ^it  is  Imoinda  1 
My  heait  confeMea  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.     [  JTuKf  her, 
Imoinda!  oh,  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

/flto.  {Meeoveritig,)  My  Oroonoko!     Oh!  I  can*t 
believe 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 
That  voice,  that  face —  [Staret  at  him. 

Oh  I  if  I  know  myself  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

[Embracea  him, 

Orw.  Never  here : 
Tou  cannot  be  mistaken :  I  am  yours, 
Yoor  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have; 
Your  tender,  lovinc  husband. 

Imo,  All,  indeed, 
Tliat  I  would  hflwe :  my  husband !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  ioys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  sa^  to  me : 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlastmg  love, 
.Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo,  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  heart 
(You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you, 
May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo,  Oh !  I  believe. 
And  know  you  by  myself.    If  these  sad  eyes, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  fiuse 
Of  any  comfort,  or  onoe  wished  to  see  ^ 

The  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  you. 
May  I  be  struca  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo.  Imoinda  I  Oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so. 
Than  yon  were  ever  to  me.    You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.    (Governor,  friend, 
Yon  tiiink  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bless  joa  sU, 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instnuDenls 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda's  found ! 
And  everything  thai  I  would  have  in  hei: 

[BtAreeaXet, 

Ekmd.  Sir,  we  congraiulate  your  bsppinen ;  I  do 
most  heartihr. 

lAetA,  And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  eones  to 

Oroo,  That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  yoa  nov. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her, 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  eonlai, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  hi^^pier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    CaptMO,  yoo, 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  foigiTe. 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now : 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo,  now,  how  shall  I  receive  you!  how  he  wathy 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tendement 
These  are  the  transports  of  proq>erity, 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo,  Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  sriulss; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happj. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  Joys  to  poww  unksown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  hesrt  mj  throiM. 

Mr  Ilollam  says  that  Southeme  was  the  first  Eog^ 
lish  writer  who  denounced  (in  this  play)  tbetraflkuj 
slaves  and  the  cruelties  of  their  West  Indian  bondk^^e 
This  is  an  honour  which  should  never  be  omitted  ii 
any  mention  of  the  dramatist  *  Isabella'  is  more 
correct  and  regular  than  *  Oroonoko,'  and  the  pari 
of  the  heroine  afibrds  scope  for  a  tragic  actress 
scarcely  inferior  in  pathos  to  Belvidenv  Otr&f, 
however,  has  more  depth  of  passion,  and  mxt 
vigorous  delineation  of  character.  The  plot  a 
*  Isabella'  is  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and  b^ 
lieving  her  huaband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  Iflaben&  is 
hurri^  into  a  aecond  marriage.  Biron  returns  aod 
the  distreas  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  madDeii 
and  death.  Comic  aoenea  are  interaperaed  throogn- 
out  Soutbeme's  tragediea,  which,  thoagh  tiiej  re 
lieve  the  sombre  coburing  of  tlie  main  actioD  and 
interest  of  the  pieoe,  are  sometimes  misplaced  sod 
unpleasant 

[ROwn  ^  Birom,'\ 
▲  Chamber-Bnler  Lubbiaa. 

/so.  I've  heard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  and  ckuiMi 
That  have  made  nature  start  frx)m  her  old  ooune; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  mj  fean; 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shapes,  they  fright  me  from  xnjself  I 
I  dare  not  think  of  them. 

Enter  Meaaa. 

Nwne,  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below.  ^ 
lea,  I  had  forgot ;  pray,  let  me  speak  with  hm; 

[Satififf^ 

This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 

To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 

To  think  I  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
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^ill  to  mj  lom^  at  Candj ;  there's  my  hope. 

Oh,  do  I  lire  to  hope  that  he  died  there  t 

It  miwt  be  80 ;  he'e  dead,  and  thii  ring  left, 

By  his  laet  breath,  to  some  known  iaiuiAil  friend. 

To  bring  me  back  again ; 

That's  all  I  hare  to  trust  to. 

Ent«r  BiROW.    (Isabella  looUag  at  him.) 

My  iears  were  woman'a— I  hare  riewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Bir.  Hare  you  forgot  me  quite  t 

/so.  Forgot  you  t 

Bir,  Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  mymisfortvoett 
My  Isabella ! 

Iffe  goet  to  her;  the  ihritia,  amdfamti, 

licu  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh !  come  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
Thy  onoe-loTed,  erer-loying  husband  call^ 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  joy,  for  my  return, 
Has  orerpowered  her.     I  was  to  blame 
To  take  tny  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  wovds  could  say.     Words  may  be  counterfeit, 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  toneue, 
Without  the  mind ;  but  passion's  in  the  soul. 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

/m.  Where  hare  I  been  t    Why  do  yon  keep  him 
from  met 
I  know  his  rolce ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing. 
Hears  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
'Tis  he  himself,  my  Biron. 

00  I  hold  you  ifast. 
Never  to  part  again  t 

If  I  must  fall,  death's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir,  Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

/so.  But  pardon  me ; 
ExcuM  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you, 
(X  Meing  you  again,  distractra  me. 

Bir.  Thou  everlasting  goodness  I 

laa.  Answer  me : 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brooght  yon  back 
To  your  own  home  again  t 
Oh,  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir,  ilij  best  life !  at  leisure  alL 

/so.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  ti^  of 
Candy. 

Bir,  There  I  fell  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviving  from  my  woondi^ 

1  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 

I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  wnt  to  thee  too. 

/so.  What  a  world  of  wo 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  fitmi  yoa  I 

Bir,  Alas !  thou  could'st  not  help  me. 

/so.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  eoold  have 
done; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffered  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery. 
Without  redemption ;  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

^i>.  My  little  boy  1 

laa.  Mj  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir.  No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  paat^ 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    Tis  over  pnoe 
Of  all  my  pams,  that  thus  we  meet  again  I 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee. 

/so.  Would  I  were  past  the  Ikearing.  lAmtk, 

Bir.  How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father  too  I 
I  hear  he's  living  stilL 


Isa.  Well,  both  ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  hare  found  him  none. 

Bir,  Come,  no  more  tears. 

laa.  Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  yonr  lorn 
Have  mourned  with  me. 

Bir,  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  ri^ompense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy  t 

laa.  He's  gone  to  bed ;  111  have  him  brought  to  yov. 

Bir.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself,  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

laa,  Alas !  what  shall  I  get  for  yon  t 

Bir.  Nothing  but  rest,  my  love.    To-night  I  would 
not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you ;  her  wd[oome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

laa.  111  dispose  of  her,  and  order  erefything 
As  you  would  have  it.  [ExiL 

Bir.  Orant  mo  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give  the 
means 
To  make  diis  wondrous  goodneM  some  amoidi ; 
And  let  me  then  foiget  her,  if  I  can. 
0 !  she  deserves  of  me  mudi  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  yentow 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  love  I 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  ai  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  perceive  that  sudi  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  aoBiu 
What  is  your  trash,  what  id]  your  hei^  of  ^Id. 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness  1 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  t 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself^  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

Enter  Isabblla. 

/so.  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Everprthing  is  ready  for  you. 

Bir.  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possening  Chtt^ 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shall  sleep  sooad. 

laa.  Shall  I  attend  youl 

Bir,  By  no  means  ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride^ 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after! 

laa.  111  but  say  my  prayen,  and  follow  yoo. 

[ExU  ~ 
Mj  prayers  I  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Pnyers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  ei^joyed ;  bat 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate, 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — him  I 
Is  he  without  a  name  t  Biron,  my  husband— 
My  husband !    Ha  1  What  then  is  Villeroy  t 
Oh,  Biron,  hadst  then  come  but  one  diMr  sooner  I 

iWaqpiag, 
What's  to  be  done  I  for  something  most  be  done. 
Two  husbands !  married  to  both. 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain^ 
Ha  I  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  wa^  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns. 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  die  just  horror  of  my  i^prehensions 
But  keep  me  warm ;  no  matter  what  can  eomib 
T\M  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair. 
And  then  to  reet  for  ever. 


I 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


BlTV. 


VICHOI.U  BowE  vu  aim  bred  to  the  liw,  uiil 
feraoak  it  tor  the  tragic  (Iran*.  Ho  ma  bom  in 
IST3  of  B  good  fsmilir  in  Devonihiie,  and  dorlDg 
the  Mrlier  7«ui  of  muihood,  llTed  on  ft  pttrinKmj' 


of  LSM  a-year  in  chamben  in  the  Temple.  Hii 
tint  tragedy,  7%*  Ambilima  SUfimoAer,  vu  wr- 
fonned  with  great  lucceai,  and  it  wu  followed  by 
Tamtrlani,  7%e  Fair  Paileat,  Ulyua,  The  flsyoi 
OoKvtrl,  JoM  Slurt,  and  Ladg  Jane  Grog.  Rawc, 
CO  riling  Into  fame  a*  an  author,  va)  muiullcentlj 

Eatroniied.  Tlie  Duke  of  Queeaaberry  made  him 
la  wcretary  for  public  aSkin.  On  tlie  acceasion  of 
Gciffge  L,  he  mt  made  poet-laorente  and  a  iur- 
Teyor  of  coiloms ;  the  Prince  of  Wale«  appointed 
him  clerk  of  hli  cooncil  <  and  the  Lord  Cliancvllor 
gave  him  the  office  of  aecretarj  for  the  presentation*. 
Rove  raa  a  favourite  in  society.  It  a  stated  that 
hii  Toice  Tu  uncommonly  aweet,  and  hia  obaerra- 
tlon*  w  lively,  and  hii  manner*  n  engaging,  that 
bil  frienda,  amongat  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addiion,  delighted  in  hia  coDTeraation.  Yet  it  ii 
alio  reported  by  Spence.  that  there  wax  a  certain 
■aperfidality  of  feeling  about  him,  which  made  Pope. 
on  one  occmiod,  declare  him  to  haxe  no  heart,  Howe 
wai  the  flnt  (jltor  of  Shakipeare  entitled  to  the 
name,  and  the  flnt  to  attempt  the  collection  of  - 
few  biognphicB]  particulara  of  the  immortal  drami 
Ult  He  wai  twice  married,  and  died  in  iri8,  at 
the  age  of  for^-flye. 

Id  addition  to  the  dramatic  worka  we  hare 
nwrated,  Rowe  wai  the  author  of  two  Tolumea  of 
miacetlaneoiu  poetry,  which  acarcely  erer  riaea  above 
doll  and  retpectable  mediocrity.  Hit  tragediea  are 
paMionate  uid  tender,  with  an  eqoaUe  and  amooth 
i^le  of  THtlflcation,  not  nnlike  Uiat  of  Ford.  Hit 
'  Jane  Sbora'  ii  itill  occationally  performed,  and  ia 
eflfectiTe  in  the  pathetic  acenea  descriptive  of  the 
■nfferinga  of  the  heroine-  'The  Fair  Penitent' waa 
bnig  a  popular  play,  and  the  'gallant  gay  Lothario' 
was  the  prototype  of  many  stage  aedacera  and  ro- 
mance heroes.  Richardson  elevated  the  character 
tn  hia  Lorelace.  giving  at  the  tame  time  a  purity  and 
taocti^  to  the  aonowi  of  hia  Clariiaa,  which  leave 


Rowe'aCaliitalnnnetniraUy  behind.  The  IctcideMa 
of  Rowe'*  dramai  are  well  arranged  fbr  Mage  eflfecCi 
they  aie  atodied  and  prepand  in  the  manner  of  the 
French  achoo),  and  were  adapted  to  the  taate  of  the 
—  Aa  the  rtndy  of  Shakipeare  and  tbe^raoimatie 
in  thli  eonn 


drama  hai  advanced  i 

proporUona" 

or  acted. 


I  eonntiy,   Bowe  bM 


I  the  ejtttaph  by  Ptme — a  beantiftal  sod  tender 
usion  of  ftiendihip,  which,  however,  il  perfaapa 
C  IneconcilaUe  with  the  anecdote  prea^red  hj 


Thy  ralici,  Rowe,  to  this  (ad  ahring  «■  traat. 
And  near  thy  Shakipean  placa  thy  boDOund  boa) 
Oh  J  next  him,  skilled  to  draw  the  toider  tm. 
For  never  heart-felt  paasion^ora  nnceze  ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  firs  the  braic. 
For  never  Briton  mon  disdained  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  ihade,  and  andlcM  teat ! 
nicat  in  thy  geniua,  in  thy  love,  too,  bloll 
And  bltat,  that  timely  from  our  acme  lemandt 
Thy  aoul  enjoyi  the  liberty  it  loved. 

[Pnttsia  nd  DmA  tfJint  S&epc] 


BA.  How  tare  you,  lady  I 

Jmc  S.  My  heart  is  thrilled  with  kanor. 

Bd.  Be  of  courage  ; 
Your  husband  lives !  'tia  he,  my  worthieat  6i(«t. 

Jame  S.  Still  art  thou  (here!  Kill  doM  thoD  ba<*«c 
tound  met 
Oh,  aave  ms,  Belmoor,  from  hii  angir  ihadel 

Bel.  Tia  be  himself  I  ha  live*  1  look  np. 

Jaat  S.  I  dare  not. 
Oh,  that  my  ejea  could  ihnt  him  out  for  ever  I 

Short.  Am  I  ao  hateful,  than,  ao  deadly  to  thaa^ 
To  blast  thyeyea  with  horror  t    Since  rm  grown 
A  burden  to  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 
Would  I  had  ne'er  surrited  to  ice  thee  more. 

Jane  B.  Oh!  thoa  most  iiyored — doit  thoa  lir^ 
indeed! 
Fall  then,  ye  noontains,  on  my  guilty  head  I 
Hide  me,  ye  rocki,  within  yoor  aectet  carema  ; 
Cut  thy  black  veil  upon  my  sluune,  ok  night  t 
And  ahield  ms  with  thy  nble  wing  for  ever. 

8ion.  Why  dart  thou  ton  away)     Why  tnmU* 
thuat 
Why  thus  indulge  thy  feaii,  and  in  deipur 
Abandon  thy  distracted  nul  to  horror  I 
Cut  nve>7  black  and  guilty  thought  behind  tbt^ 
And  let  'em  never  vei  thy  quiet  more. 
My  anns,  my  heart,  are  open  to  receive  thet, 
To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  fonaken  home. 
With  tender  joy,  with  fiiiid  fnrgiving  Ion. 
Letuahaite. 

Now,  while  oceadon  leami  to  tmila  npoo  na, 
Fonake  thii  place  of  ihame,  and  find  a  iheltev, 

Jane  S.  What  ihali  I  aay  to  jon  I    But  1  c^. 

Shon.  Iiean  on  my  arm. 

/ok  iS.  Alaa  t  I'm  wocdnKia  bint : 
But  that'a  not  itrange,  I  have  not  ate  these  tknadajK 

Shire.  Oh,  meieilea  I 

Jatie  3.  OhI  I  am  lick  at  hraitl 

Shore,  Thou  murderoua  nrrowl 
Wo't  thou  itill  drink  her  blood,  ponao  her  ftillt 
Muat  ahe  then  die  !    Ob,  my  poor  penitent  I  I 

Speak  peace  to  thy  aadhout:  aha  hewi  roe  not  1 


Cata.  9«n  on  'em  both,  aa  tiaiton  to  the  itato! 
Bd.  What  menna  thia  violence  1 

[Omatdelay/uMomSkenaiiBehtgmr. 
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Cafci,  Hare  we  not  found  you, 
In  8Com  of  the  protector's  strict  commuid, 
Aiisifiting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamy  1 

Shore,  Infamy  on  thy  head  I 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority  I 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  virtuoui, 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

Catet,  You'll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  'em. 

Shore,  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court ! 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers  1 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

CaUs.  Convey  the  men  to  prison  ;  but  for  her — 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jane  S,  I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  me  I — for  me  I 
Oh  I  must  he  die  for  me ! 

[Follomng  him  aaheii  carried  off—tkefaUt, 

Shore,  Inhuman  villains! 

[Breaki  from  the  Guardt, 
Stand  off !  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  her ! 
She  pulls,  she  gripes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S,  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin ! 
Oh  1  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  vour  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer. 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore.  Ob,  my  love ! 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look, 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  couldst  not  speak  I 

Jane  S.  Forgive  me !  but  for^ve  me ! 

Shore,  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour, 
\nd  make  my  portion  blest  or  curst  for  ever ! 

Jane  S.  Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  ^leep  in  peace ; 
Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed 

you? 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Notldng  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh  I  mercy,  heaven ! 

[2>ust. 

lCalista*t  Pattum/or  Lothario,] 
A  HsU— Calista  and  Lucilla. 

Col,  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave, 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
Tf  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair; 
For,  oh  !  I've  gone  around  through  all  my  thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Lur.  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire, 
That  has  misled  your  weary  steps,  and  leaves  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  wo, 
That  false  Lothario  t    Turn  from  the  deceiver ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  vou  to  be  happy. 

Cal.  Away  I  I  think  not  of  him.    My  sad  soul 
Has  formed  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene. 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find ; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'crgrown  with  trees 
Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill«omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unle^  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
Who  hod  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 

Luc  Aiaa !  for  pity. 


Cal,  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  finom  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour : 
Tit  fixed  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  stoiy. 
And  blesses  her  eood  stars  that  she  is  virtuoui. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools  !  Scorned  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men.    Oh  1  insupportable  I 

Luc,  Oh  I  hear  me,  hear  your  everiaithful  creatnfe; 
By  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreat  yoa 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal,  On  thy  life, 
I  charge  thee,  no ;  my  genius  drives  me  on  ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again ; 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
And  this  one  interview  shall  end  my  caret. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation. 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thing  slutll  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc,  Trust  not  to  that : 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  tnat  rise  with  sudden  showers. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

C<d,  1  have  been  wronged  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion ;  but,  alas  ! 
(Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  forgiven. 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all. 
And  quite  forget  'twas  he  that  had  undone  roe. 

[Exit  LucUUl 
Ha !  Altamont  I    Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling ; 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eyes  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thought! 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

WILLLAHULLO. 

The  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and 
middling  ranks,  was  tried  with  considerabte  socceii 
by  William  Lillo,  a  jeweller  in  London.  LUlo  was 
bom  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  succowftilly 
for  several  years,  dying  in  1739,  with  property  to  A 
considerable  amount,  and  an  estate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Being  of  a  literary  turn,  this  respectable 
citizen  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition 
of  three  dramas,  George  Barnwell^  Fatal  CwriotU^^ 
and  Arden  of  Feverghem.  A  tragedy  on  the  lattor 
subject  Imd,  it  will  be  recollected,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.  At  this  early  period  of  the 
drama,  the  style  of  Lillo  may  be  said  to  have  been 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  plays  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rude  and  irr^^ular, 
and  were  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  dramA 
of  Shakspeare  and  his  successors.  Lillo  had  a  oom« 
petent  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  was 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  he  stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
His  'George  Barnwell'  describes  the  career  of  a 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder 
by  an  infamous  woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up 
to  justice  and  to  an  ignominious  death.  The  charac- 
ters are  naturally  deUneated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  correctly  said  that '  George  Barnwell'  drew  mora 
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tears  than  the  nnti  of  Alexander  the  Great  Hii 
'Fatal  Curioaity'  it  ft  fiur  higher  work.  Driven  bv 
dettitutioD,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  »  rida 
stranger  who  takes  shelter  in  their  house,  and  they 
discover,  bnt  too  late^  that  they  hare  rouidered  their 
son,  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  harrowing 
details  of  this  tragedy  aie  powerfully  depicted ;  and 
the  agonies  of  Old  Wilmot,  the  fkther,  oonstitnte  obe 
of  ttie  most  appalling  and  affbcting  incidents  hi  the 
drama.  The  ezecuHoo  of  Lillo*s  plays  is  unequal, 
and  some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  common- 
place ;  but  he  was  a  forcible  painter  of  the  dark  shades 
of  humble  life.  His  plays  have  not  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  taste  for  murders  and  public  execu- 
tions has  declined ;  and  Lillo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
and  romantic  feding.  The  question,  whether  the 
familiar  cast  of  his  suljects  was  fitted  to  constitute 
ft  more  genuine  or  onlr  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discussed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  paragraph : — 

'Undoubtedly  the  genuine  delineation  of  the 
human  heart  will  please  us,  from  whatever  station 
or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  derived.    In  the  simple 

Ethos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  difibrenoe  will 
felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched 
above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  veiy  pain  that  attends  our  B3rm- 
paSy  requires  agreeable  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  What- 
ever attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  her- 
self^ with  all  her  simplicity'and  democracy,  delighted 
on  the  stage  to 

*'  let  goneous  Tngedv 
In  soqitred  pall  come  sweeping  by." 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
than  its  ordinary  level  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  the  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  look  for  the  harvest  not  on  diffs  and 
precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  the  uniform 
plain.  But  the  painter  does  not,  in  general,  fix  on 
bvd  countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest  land- 
scapes. There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in 
the  morsl  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  sta- 
tion give  it  boldn^  of  outline.  The  commanding 
rituations  of  liib  are  its  mountain  scenery — the 
region  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  por- 
trayed in  tiieir  strongest  contrast  and  colouring.' 

{Fatal  CfariotUp,'] 

Tov&s  Wilmot,  unknowa,  snten  tho  home  of  his  pannto, 
and  daUren  ttMm  a  oMket,  reqiiMting  to  rviira  aa  hour  for 


JLoMBS,  the  motber,  alone,  with  the  oaaket  in  her  hand. 

Afima*  Who  should  this  stranger  be  t    And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  valoe,  and  ^et  trusts  it» 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  straager'B  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  is  not  wliat  he  says.    Tm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  diould  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  piy  into  Uie  affairs  of  others. 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  manv  cares 
And  soRows  of  my  own  t    With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way  1    Surprising  I  most  prodigious  I 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bright's  the  lustre, 
Hew  iiMiMnso  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels  1 


Ay,  such  a  treasurs  would  espel  ftr  ever 

Base  poverty  and  all  its  abjeet  train ; 

The  mean  deviess  ws're  reduced  to  use 

To  keep  out  fiunine,  and  preserve  our  lives 

From  da^  to  day ;  the  cold  neglect  of  friends  ; 

The  galliuff  sooni,  or  mors  provoking  pity 

Of  an  insulting  world.    Posseawd  of  faeeey 

Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  iar2y 

And  lofty  pride  bate  its  aspiring  head 

At  our  approach,  and  onoe  more  bend  befofre  on. 

A  pleasing  dream !    'TIS  past ;  and  now  1  wake 

More  wretched  by  the  hi^piness  I've  lost ; 

For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think. 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  minew 

Nay,  it  was  more  than  thou^t.    I  saw  and  todiched 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet. 

Tis  here — ^*tis  min»— I  have  it  in  possession. 

Must  I  resign  it  I    Must  I  give  it  iNick  I 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want. 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss  t 

Retain  it  then.    But  how  f    There  is  a  wbt. 

Why  sinks  my  heart  1    Why  does  my  blood  mn  oold  I 

Why  am  I  thrilled  with  hontvl    Tts  not  choiee. 

But  dire  necessity,  suggests  the  thought. 

Enter  Old  Wilmot. 

Old  WUmoL  The  mind  contented,  with  how  little 
pains 
The  wandering  senses  jield  to  soft  repo«e. 
And  die  to  gain  new  hfet    He's  fallen  asleep 
Already — ^happy  man  I    What  dost  thou  think. 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest  t 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  pwam  in  tears. 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  ; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul. 
Begged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — Dost  thou  hear  net 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  t    Fie,  'tis  not  wclL 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 
Why  have  you  opened  it  I    Should  this  be  kncwn. 
How  mean  must  we  appear  t 

Agnes.  And  who  shall  know  itt 

0.  WU.  There  is  a  kind  of  pride»  a  decent  dignity 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunea. 
May  be  maintained  and  cheri^ed  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  mslice. 

Agna,  ShoWB  sovereign  madness,  and  a  aeom  of 
sense  I 
Pursue  no  farther  this  detested  theme : 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can.  urge,  until  compelled. 

0,  WiL  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  son 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life. 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  (idling: 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused.   But  take  thy  choice  t 
Die  how  you  wiU,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Apnea.  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

0.  WiL  There  is  no  fear  of  that 

Agnet.  Then  we'll  live  both. 

0.  Wil.  Strange  folly  I    Where*s  the  means  f 

Agne8.  The  means  are  there :  ^ose  jewels. 

0.  WiL  Ha!  take  heed: 
Perhaps  thou  dost  but  try  me ;  yet  take  heed. 
There's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  to  approve  ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide, 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  tbem  named. 

Agne$.  And  add  to  theee  dHested  suicide. 
Which,  by  a  ainie  much  less,  ws  may  avoid. 
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0.  WiL  The  inhospitable  murder  of  our  guest  f 
How  couldst  thou  form  a  thought  so  rery  tempting, 
So  adyantogeoaB,  so  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  jet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror! 

Agna,  Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

0.  Wil:  It  is  no* matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselyes  or  others. 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule, 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    And  that  all  err. 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
O,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength. 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  rile  assassination  1 

Aonet,  You're  too  severe :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation* 

0,  WU,  Rest  contented : 
Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will's  seduced. 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation, 
Does  it  to  be  o'ercome. 

Agnet,  Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
Twen  madness  to  attempt  it. 

0.  WiL  True,  his  strength. 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 
8o  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Generous,  unhappy  man  !  0  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  I 

Agne$.  By  what  means ! 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling. 
Shall  we  effect  his  death ! 

0.  Wil.  Why,  what  a  fiend  I 
How  cruel,  how  reraorselewi,  how  impatient, 
Have  pride  and  poverty  maiie  thee ! 

Agnet,  Barbarous  man  I 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate. 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 
Earnest  intrcaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  brea^l  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains ! 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  ]»atience  then  1 
Thou  cruel  husband !  thou  unnatural  father ! 
Thou  most  remorselev,  roost  ungrateful  man ! 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
7o  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

0.  WU,  Dry  thy  tears : 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confess 
That  thou  hast  suiiered  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim. 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fatal  couch, 
FVom  which  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  oflT  the  sash 
And  costly  da^^r  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  furnished  us  with  anni 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  use  t 

Agnei,  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

0.  WiL  No. 
'TIS  a  dreadful  office,  and  I'll  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  the  door, 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  he  still  asleep.   [Exii  Agne$. 
Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
Hm  happiest  d  mankind.    Deladsd  wrttch  I 


Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joya^ 

Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 

Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  tztiB- 

guished. 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleasad 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  lor. 
To  be  a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  lo« 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself, 
As  I  have  done.    A^liy  do  I  mourn  him  ihent 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

iriLUAH  CONGREVE. 

The  comedies  of  Congretb  abound  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  langnage,  in  wit^ 
dialogue  and  lively  incident,  but  thefar  lioentioasnesi 
has  banished  them  from  the  stage.  The  life  of  this 
eminent  dramatic  writer  was  a  happr  and  prosper- 
OQS  one.  He  was  bom  in  1672,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  as  others 
haye  represented.  He  was  c^  a  good  family,  and  his 
father  held  a  military  employment  in  Ireland,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Old  Bachelor  was  produced  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  and  acted  with  great  applause.  Lord  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  him  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  service,  worth  X600  per 
annum.  Other  plays  soon  appeared;  the  Doible 
Dealer  in  1694,  Lore  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Mtmming 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Wag  of  the  World 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  pubUshed  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  George  L, 
the  ofiSce  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  abont  £1200  per  annum. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opulence  and  courtly 
society,  Congreve  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
author,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said 
he  would  ratlier  be  considered  a  gentleman  than  a 
poet  *  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,*  said 
the  witty  Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  you.*  A  complaint  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  bliiidness,  afflicted  Congreve  in  his 
latter  days :  he  died  at  his  house  in  Ixindcm  on  the 
29th  of  January  1729.  Drydcn  complimented  Con- 
greve as  one  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  been 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurels  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
planted,  by  tlie  age  of  twenty-seven  ?  One  incident 
in  the  history  of  Congreve  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  duke), 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management.  On  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  fbneraL 
*  The  corpse  Uy  in  state  under  the  ancient  rod"  of  the 
Jerusalem  chambor,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  c^  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afterwards  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideratioo. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  superb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him ; 
and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  rq^ard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  said  that  she 
had  a  statue  of  him  in  ivoij,  which  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  was  placed  daily  at  her  table ;  that  she 
had  a  wax  doU  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  ftet  of  thia  doU  wera  xcgiilailf  UiitaeilaadL 
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■Pointed  by  the  docton,  m  poor  CoDgreTe*t  feet  had 
been  when  he  luffered  from  the  gout**  Tliis  idol  of 
Ikahkm  and  literature  has  been  lemoved  by  the  jost 
award  of  posterity  from  the  high  pUce  he  once  oc- 
cupied. Hii  plajTS  are  generally  without  poetry  or 
imagination,  and  hia  comic  genini  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exu- 
berance of  dramatic  incident  and  character ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  tihe  higher  Tirtoes  which  ennoble  life 
— the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  female  virtue,  the 
feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honour,  affection,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness— leaves  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity. 
Hii  glittering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  the  lovers  of  nature  or  of  poetry,  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment  The 
'Mourning  Bride,'  Congreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
sesses higher  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stiffness  of  the  French  school, 
with  no  small  affectation  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  language: 
The  opening  lines  have  often  been  quoted : — 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  sarage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
IVe  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved, 
And,  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numben  and  persuasive  sound. 

l>r  Johnson  cdnsidered  the  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  fc^owing  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— finer  than  any  one  in  Shakspeaiel 

ALKBmtA— LsoMoajL 

AUn,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leon,  It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Abu.  It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

ZeoikHark! 

AUn,  No ;  all  u  hushed  and  still  as  death.    Tis 
dreadful  I 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pilUrs  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  inmioTable, 
looking  tranqaillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumentiU  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Oire  me  thv  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  upeiUc  to  me,  and  let  roe  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrishts  me  with  its  echoes. 

leon.  Let  us  return  ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  your  meluicholy. 

Aim,  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselmo*s  tomb. 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  111  mix  with  them  ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  (&cia*s  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  oread  of  greater  iU. 

It  is  difficult  by  quotation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Congreve's  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dlalosue  and 
incident  He  was  a  master  of  dramatic  nues  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
clination Q*  the  present  day  for  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  passion,  instead  of  the  conventional  world  of 
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our  ancestors  in  the  drama,  than  the  neglect  into 
which  the  works  of  Congreve  have  fSdlen,  even  as 
literaiy  productions. 

lOojf  Tomg  Mm  sifNMi  Ibms.] 

[From  •  Hw  OM  Baehelor.^ 

BaLMOVB^TAiirLova 

BeL  Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early !  GtMid  moRew. 
I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no  move  have 
parted  with  his  bed  m  a  morning,  than  he  conld  have 
slept  in  it 

Komi.  Belmonr,  good  monow.  Why,  troth  on*t  is, 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me ;  bat  bnainees, 
as  you  see,  sir— [SAowm^  ktten'} — and  jwisinew  must 
be  followed,  or  be  lost 

Bd.  Business!  And  so  must  time,  my  fricsid,  be 
close  pursued  or  lost  Business  is  the  rub  of  life, 
perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  leaves  na  wide 
and  short  of  the  intended  myark. 

Vain,  Pleasure,  I  guess  yon  mean. 

BeL  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning! 

Vain.  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you 

BeL  More  than  th^  believe  or  understand* 

Vain,  How ;  how,  Ned !  n  wise  man  saj  mote  than 
he  understands  1 

Bd,  Ay,  ay,  wisdom  is  nothing  but  a  psdendiiig 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  really  do.  Yea 
read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  be  knew  was — 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  come,  lenve  busaness 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fooU;  they  have  need  si 
them.  Wit  be  my  faulty,  and  pleasure  my  occa- 
pation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glaaa.  Let  low 
and  earthly  souls  grovel  till  they  have  worked  them- 
selves six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  BusineM  is  not  my 
element ;  I  roll  in  a  higher  ori>,  and  dwell 

Vain,  In  castles  i'  th*  air  of  thy  own  building — 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

[A  Swaggering  Bntlg  and  BoaaterJ} 

[From  the  aune.^ 

8ta  Josara  "WiTtov-^RAnnn'-CxwrArm  Bluff. 

Sir  Jot,  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  T^ ; 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  back ;  egad,  my  heart  has  gone 
pit-a-pat  for  thee. 

Bluff.  How  now,  my  young  knight  t  Not  for  fear, 
I  hope!  He  that  knows  me  must  be  a  stranger  to 
fear\. 

Sir  Jot.  Nay,  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  since  I  had 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fright    But 

Bluff.  But !  Look  you  here,  boy ;  here's  your  anti- 
dote; here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  shaking  fit 
But  who  hast  thou  got  with  ye ;  is  he  of  mettle ! — 

^Laying  hit  hand  on  his  wword. 

Sir  Jot.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  fellow ;  and  wiU  fight 
like  a  cock. 

Bluff,  Say  you  so  1  Then  I  honour  him.  But  ^m 
he  been  abroad  1  for  every  oock  will  fight  upon  his 
own  dunghill. 

Sir  Jos.  I  don't  know ;  but  111  present  you. 

Bluff,  111  recommend  myself.  Sir,  I  honour  you ; 
I  understand  you  love  fighting.  I  reverence  a  man 
that  loves  fighting.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharper,  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  minn- 
formed ;  for  unless  it  be  to  serve  my  particular  friosd, 
as  Sir  Joseph  here,  my  countiy,  or  my  religion,  or  in 
some  very  justifiable  cause,  I  am  not  tor  it. 

Bluff,  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  find  yon  ars 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  dish  of  fig;hting 
without  some  sauce.  Now,  I  think  fighting  for  fight- 
ing's sake  is  sufficient  cause.  Fighting  to  me  ia  reli- 
gion and  the  laws ! 

Sir  Joe,  Ah,  well  said,  my  herol  Waa  not  that 
great,  sirt    By  the  Lord  Hany,  he  says  true ;  fig^ 
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ing  in  meat,  drink,  and  clothfs  to  him.  But,  Back, 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  hare  in 
the  worid,  and  saved  my  life  last  night.  Yoa  know 
I  told  you. 

Bluff.  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  again.  Sir,  may  I 
crareyoar  name! 

Sharper,  Ay,  sir  ;  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  JO*,  Pray,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  rery 
well.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  brave 
a  fellow  as  Cannibal ;  are  you  not,  Bully-Back  1 

Sharper.  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean,  Sir  Joseph  1 

Bluff.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  Faith,  Hannibal 
was  a  very  pretty  fellow ;  but,  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in 
tboee  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  alive  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
earth. 

Sharper.  How,  sir !  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
this  day  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bluff  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir ;  have  yoa  served  abroad, 
■irl 

Sharper.  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

Bltfff.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  you  can  know 
nothing,  sir.  I  am  afraid  you  Hcarce  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 
culars. 

Sharper.  Not  I,  sir ;  no  more  than  public  letters  or 
Gaiette  tell  us. 

B/ujT.  Gazette!  Wliy,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
there  are  not  three  words  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gazette.  1*11  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
as  to  that.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  wan  renident  in 
Flanders  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a  humble  servant  of 
yours  that  shall  be  namclewi  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
I  wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  in't — though  I 
might  say  that  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr  Sharper,  would  you  think  it !  In  all  thix 
time,  as  I  hope  for  a  tnmcheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- 
writer  never  so  much  aH  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
once,  by  the  wars !  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  Bluff  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper.  Strange! 

Sir  Joi.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  'tis  true,  Mr 
SSiarper ;  for  I  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to  read 
the  Gazette  myself. 

Bluff.  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  You  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  I  am  content  to  retire — ^live  a  private  person. 
Scipio  and  others  have  done  so. 

Sharper.  Impudent  rogue.  [Aiiiie. 

&r  jjM.  Ay,  this  modesty  of  yours.  Egad,  if  he 
put  in  for't,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bluff  Oh,  fie  no,  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Jot.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  Sharper  a  little,  how 
Tou  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  egad 
he  did  ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  oob- 
fronted  flames. 

Bluff.  Death  I  Wliat  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  I 

^  Job.  Look  you  now,  I  tell  he  is  so  modest,  hell 
own  nothing. 

Bb^.  Pish ;  you  have  put  mo  out ;  I  have  for^t 
what  I  was  about.  Pray,  nold  your  tongue,  and  give 
ne  leave  lAnffriljf. 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  dumb. 

Bhff.  This  sword  1  think  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the  best 
dirine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
■hall  decide  a  oontrovervy,  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jo$.  Nay,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hair ;  hv  the  Lord  Harry,  I  have  seen  it  1 

Muff.  Zounds  !  sir,  it  is  a  lie ;  you  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  sha'nt  see  it :  sir,  I  say  you  can't  see.  What  d'ye 
mj  to  that,  now  t 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  blind. 

Bh(ff.  Death  1  had  any  other  man  intermptod  me. 


Sir  Joe.  Good  Mr  Sharper,  speak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Sharper.  Captain,  Sir  Joseph  is  penitent. 

Bluff  Oh,  I  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  as  a  discharged 
culverin.  But  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  what 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come,  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jos.  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  I'm  lony. 

Blwff.  Enough. 

Sir  Jot.  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

{Scandal  and  Literature  in  High  IAfe.'\ 

[From  *  The  Double-Dealer.*] 
CvimiiA— Loan  and  Lady  Froth— BaisK. 

Lady  F.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  dairy-maid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  aa  well 
as  in  the  country. 

Britk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  I  But,  then, 
being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a 
charioteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
lady8hip*8  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  com- 
paring him  to  the  sun — and  you  know  the  sun  is  called 
*  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  F.  Uh !  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  for  the  hint.  St^;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  again.  (Pullt  out  a  paper.J^ 
Let  me  see  here;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comfiarlson,  you  know.     [Beadt] 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines  every  day. 

Laiiy  F.  No ;  for  the  sun  it  wont,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman  ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

BriA.  Right,  right ;  that  saves  alL 

Lady  F.  Then  I  don't  bay  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then ;  yet  he  doea 
shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see 
him. 

Bride.  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  compre- 
hend that. 

Lady  P.  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see    ■ 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  1  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  ficiy  face 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

Brisk.  That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  welL    Jforv  df 
lets. 
Lady  P.  {Reads'] 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done, 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the 


Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  endi; 
There  he's  secure  rrom  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
Hii  fare  b  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so 

^risi^  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad  I  But 
I  have  one  exception  to  make :  don't  yon  think  Itilk 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — but  don't  yoa  think  hiXk 
and  fare  too  like  a  hackney  coachman ! 

Lady  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet 
our  John  was  a  hackney  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Brisk,  Was  he!  I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark 
it  with  a  small  astensk,  and  lay,  'John  waa  fbrmorlj 
a  hackney  coachman.' 
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Lady  P.  I  will ;  joa'd  dbligo  me  utranely  to  write 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Britk.  With  all  my  heui  and  wml,  and  praad  of 
the  ratt  honour,  let  me  perish  I 

iMrd  P,  Hee,  hee,  hee  I  my  dear,  have  too  done! 
Wont  Tou  join  with  us  f  We  wen  ^•"g^inf  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

Lady  P,  Ajf  my  dear,  were  yout  Oh  I  filthy  Mr 
Sneer ;  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulsamic  fop. 
F<A  I  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  ahout 
Corent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  ooach  witii  his 
complexion. 

Lord  P.  0  silly  1  Yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself. 

Britk  Who !  my  Lady  Toothless  t    O,  she's  a  mor- 
tifying spectacle ;  she's  always^cheiring  the  eud  like 
an  old  ewe. 
Lord  P.  Fohl 

latfy  P,  Then  she^  always  ready  to  laagh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 
Britk,  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Oynikia,  {Ande,}  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fooU  so 
inconsiderable  in  themselres,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infir- 
mities. 

Lady  P.  Then  that  t*other  great  strapping  lady ;  I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  fool  that  paints  so 
exorbitantly. 

Bridt,  I  know  whom  you  mean.    But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.    J'aints,  d'ye  say  I 
Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  troweL    Then  she  has  a 
great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
me  perish ! 
Zocfy  P.  Oh  I  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr  Brisk  1 
Brisk,  Hee,  egad  I  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it. 
Cynthia.  0  good,  my  lord ;  let  us  hear  it. 
Brisk,  lis  not  a  sons  neither.    It's  a  sort  of  epi- 
gram, or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.    I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 
LordP,  [Sings] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces ; 
TU  a  strukge  thing,  but  a  true  one  ; 

Shall  I  tell  TOU  how  f 
She  herself  maces  her  own  faces, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now  f 
BrisL  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't.    My  way  of 
writings  egad  1 

▲ireBLicA— 8rm  Sakpsoh  Lbobhi)— Tattlb— Mm  FaAXC^- 
Miss  Pbub— Bbm  Lsobito  and  SsarAirT. 

[In  the  diancter  of  Ben,  Congrere  gare  the  flrat  hunoroiis 
end  natural  reprasentaikm  of  the  BnglUh  saikr,  afterwards  so 
fertile  and  anmaing  a  mibjeot  of  deBneatlon  with  Smollett 
and  other  noreUata  and  dnmatista] 

Ben,  Where's  father? 

Serv.  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  yon. 

Sir  8,  My  son,  Ben  I  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy ; 
body  o'  me,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

An,  Thank  you,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Bit  8,  Odebud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me, 
boy ;  klis  m«  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[^isssi  ^tm. 

Ben,  So,  eo ;  enough  ftthcr.  Men,  I'd  rather  kiss 
wMse  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica,  my  eon 
flen. 

Ben,  Fonoolh,  if  jon  pleaee.  ISaimtes  her,']  Nay, 
MistroBi^  I'm  not  for  oropping  anchor  hen ;  aboat 
Ihlp  ifkith.  [iTtSKs  FraiL]  Nay,  and  you  too»  my 
UtUe  cock-boat    so.  lEiemeMiee.] 


TatUe,  Sir,  yon  are  welcome  aiAkora. 
Ben,  Thank  tou,  thank  you,  friend. 
Sit  &  Thoa  hast  been  many  a  wearjr  lea^o^  Ben, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay,  been !  been  for  enoo^  an  tfani  be 
all.  Well,  fother,  and  how  do  you  all  at  home  I  How 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val  t 

Sir  3,  Dickl  body  o'me,  Dick  )ms  been  dend  these 
two  yeaia ;  I  writ  you  word  when  you  w«re  nt  Leg- 
horn. 

Ben,  Mess,  that's  true :  many,  I  had  forgot.  Dick's 
dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how !  I  hnTo  a  many 
ouestions  to  ask  you.  Well,  you  be  not  married  ngnis, 
father,  be  you  I 

Sir  S.  No,  I  intend  you  shall  many,  Ben  ;  I  woold 
not  many  for  thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  t — an  yoa  mnrzy 
again,  why,  tiien,  I'll  ko  to  sea  again  ;  so  there's  one  for 
t'other,  an  that  be  alL  Pray  don't  let  me  be  yoor 
hindrance  ;  e'en  many  a  God's  name,  an  the  wind 
sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part,  mayh^  I  hare  no 
mind  to  marry. 

ifrt  Prail.  That  would  be  a  pity ;  such  ahandaome 
young  gentleman. 

Bm.  Handsome  1  he,  he,  he ;  nay,  forsooth,  an  rmi 
be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  wiUi  you,  for  I  lore  my  jest, 
an  the  ship  were  sinking,  as  we  say  at  sea.  Bat  111 
tell  you  why  I  don't  mudb  stand  towards  matrimony. 
I  lore  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,and  from  land 
to  land  :  I  oould  never  abide  to  be  port-bound,  as  we 
call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  married  has,  as  it  were, 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  thn  bilboes,  and  mayhap  mayn't 
get  them  out  again  when  he  would. 

Sir  S.  Ben's  a  wag. 
^  Ben^  A  man  that  is  manied,  d'ye  see,  is  no  more 
like  another  man  than  a  galley-slare  is  like  one  of  us 
free  sailors.  He  is  chainml  to  an  oar  all  his  life ;  and 
mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  ressel  into  the  barvaia. 
air  S.  A  Teiy  wag  I  Ben's  a  Tery  wag  1  only  a  GtUe 
rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mrs  P.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily ;  it^ 
plain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour  in  a 
husband  extremely. 

Ben,  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  1  Many,  and  I  should 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.  How  say 
you,  mistress  t  would  you  like  going  to  sea  f  Mesa, 
yott'k«  a  ti^ht  Tessel,  and  well  ngged.  But  111  tell 
TOU  one  thing,  an  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind, 
lady,  you  mayn't  cany  so  much  sail  o'  your  head.  Top 
and  top-gallant,  by  the  mess. 
Mrs  P.  No  I  why  so  t 

Ben.  Why,  an  you  do,  you  may  run  the  risk  to  be 
orenet,  and  then  you'll  cany  your  keek  aboTo  water ; 
he,  he,  he, 

AngeUea.  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  veriest  wag 
in  nature — an  absolute  sea  wit.  ! 

SirS.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts;  but,  as  I  told  you  befMs^ 
they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not  take  an^ 
thing  ill,  madam.  j 

Sen,  No ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angry ;  I   ; 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  give  a  jest,  I  take  a 
jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free  with  ma 
Ang,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  not  at  all  offended. 


ti 


But  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.    Mr  Tattle,  we  must  not  hin- 
der lovers. 
TatUe,  Well,  Miss,  I  have  your  promiM. 

lAeideioMm, 

Sir  S.  Body  o*  me,  madam,  you  say  true.  Loc^ 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistiesa.  Come,  Min,  jxm 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  we'll  leave  vou  together. 

Mies  Prue.  1  can't  abide  to  be  left  alone ;  may  net 
my  cousin  stay  with  me  f 

Sir  S,  No,  no  ;  come,  let  us  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  liather  ;  mayhap  the  young 
mayn't  take  a  liking  to  me. 
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a  penon  of  quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  disgrace 
like  a  great  roan,  and  let  the  people  lee  I  am  abore 
an  afiVont  [Aloud.]  Dear  Tom,  lince  things  are  thus 
fallen  out,  prithee  gire  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  de  bm  catwr — strike  me  dumb  t  You  have 
married  a  woman  beautifVil  in  her  person,  charming 
in  h^r  airs,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  lier 
inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality — split  my  wind- 
pipe T 

The  young  lady  thus  eulogised,  Bfiss  Hoyden,  is 
the  lirely,  ignorant,  romping  country  girl  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period.  In  the 
'ProYoked  Wife,*  the  coarse  pot-house  ralour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Oarrick*s  fkmous  part) 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  fine-huly  airs  and  afiec- 
tation  of  his  wife,  transported  from  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  eztra- 
yagance.  Such  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
ments, as  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

These  portraits  of  Vanbrugh's  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
^ey  are  faithful  and  characteristic  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
dashed  with  the  most  unblushing  licentiousness.  A 
tone  of  healthful  yivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hjrpocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  feature.  *The 
license  of  the  tiroes,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
'  allowed  Vanbrugh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  his  animal  spirits  ;*  but,  like 
Dry  den,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue. 

[Pichgrt  of  (he  Life  of  a  Woman  of  PcuiKion.'] 

[Sir  Joan  Bbdtb,  In  tbs  <  ProTokcd  Wife/  diagiiiaed  in  hb 
lady's  dren,  Joizu  in  a  drunken  midnight  frolic,  and  is  taken 
by  the  ConataUe  and  Watchmen  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.] 

Judiee,  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  lady- 
ship's conmion  method  of  life  I  if  1  may  presume  so 
far. 

Sir  John,  Whv,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

JtuUee.  Pray,  how  may  jon  gencoally  pass  your 
time,  madam !    Your  mommg,  for  example  t 

Sir/ohn,  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch,  and 
make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings.  Then,  himging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm 
trailed  to  my  great  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid 
reads  me  the  playbills. 

Jtutict,  Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John,  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  r^ular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Juitice,  So,  madam. 

Sir  John,  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed,  I 
hear  my  husbuid  swearins  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to 
amend  which  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

Justice,  Poor  man  1 

Sir  John,  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser- 
vants are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ea»e  to 
do  so  too,  1  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home 
while  I  shall  live. 

JuMtice,  Sol  there's   the  morning  and  afternoon 


pretty  well  disposed  of.  Piay»  bow,  madam,  do  70a 
pass  your  evenmgs ! 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  »  great 
spirit  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  the  main ! 
Oona,  sir,  1  set  yon  a  hundred  pound !  Why,  do  yon 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  home 
and  mend  napkins  f    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  bead  1 

/itftice.  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Constable!  What  will 
this  age  come  tol 

Comt,  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  anch  woiiim 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocksl 

Fable. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  neart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learned  plea^ 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed, 
Howliappy  she  would  bel 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  seal 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux. 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoea. 
Were  good  for  nothing — ^mend  Us  soul  I 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done. 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  aee^ 

The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 

Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 

With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 

Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  short. 

He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  spott. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather. 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together ! 

GEOROB  FARQUHAB. 

George  Farqubae  was  a  better  artist,  in  stage 
effect  and  happy  combinations  of  incident  and  dia- 
racter,  than  any  of  this  race  of  comic  writers.  He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  love  of  adventure. 
which  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  the  closet  Farquhar  was  an  Irish- 
man,  born  in  Ix)ndonderry  in  1678,  and,  after  some 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.  Happening 
accidentally  to  wound  a  brother  actor  in  a  fencing 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  fhe  age  of  eighteen,  and 
procured  a  commission  in  the  army  from  the  £arl  of 
Orrery.  His  first  play.  Love  and  a  Botdcj  came  out 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698^  the  C<mstant  Coufit  in  1700; 
the  Inconstant  in  1703 ;  the  Staye- Coach  in  1704 ;  the 
Twin  RivaU  in  1705 ;  the  Becruiting  Officer  in  1706; 
and  the  Beattx*  Stratagem  in  1 707.  Farquhar  was 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  had  deceived  him  by 
pretending  to  be  possesised  of  a  fortune,  and  he  sunk 
a  victim  to  ill  houlth  and  overexertion  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  A  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Wilks  tlie  actor,  possesses  a  touching  brevity  of  ex- 
])ressioft : — *  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  anything  to  lcaf« 
tliee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two  hel^sa  girls. 
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^tn.  Oh,  th»t*8  right :  yoa  hare  »  good  many  of 
those  gentlemen ;  pray,  how  do  you  like  their  com- 
panrl 

JBon.  So  well,  as  the  eaying  ie,  that  I  could  wiih  we 
had  aa  many  mora  of  *em.  They'ra  fulTof  money, 
and  pajr  doable  for  ererything  they  hara.  They 
know,  eir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  *em ;  and  lo  they  are  willing  to  reimbuxee 
UB  a  little ;  9ne  of  'em  lodges  in  my  houae  [Bell  rtH^.  j 
I  beg  your  wonhip't  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  yoa  in  half 
a  minute. 

{From  Ike  BeentUmg  QlSeerJ] 

BcBiia— The  Msrlrrt-PtTt 

Dran  beeli  Om  Orcnadisrli  Maroh.  Batv  BaaanAirr  Km, 
followed  bj  TaoiiAs  ArrtarasB,  CoexAa  pBAaMAiir,  and 
tfaeMoa. 

Kite  [MakiMg  a  epeedL}  If  anT  gentlemen,  aoldierk 
or  othen,  hare  a  mind  to  eerre  hie  majesty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king ;  if  any  "prentices  hare  serere 
masters,  any  children  hare  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
ierrants  hare  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Seigeant  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrews- 
bttiy,  and  they  shall  receire  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment. [xVifaa.]  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man  ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  honour: 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiers — grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pny, 
pntlemen,  obeerre  this  cap— this  is  Uie  cap  of  honour — 
it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six  foot 
high,  waa  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  Sir,  will  you  giro 
me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head  t 

CmL  Is  there  no  harm  in'tt  Wont  the  cap  list 
mel 

Kite,  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
fee  how  it  becomes  you. 

Coet,  Are  you  sura  there  is  no  conjuration  in  it  t — 
no  ^inpowder  plot  upon  me  t 

Kite,  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man.* 

Cott.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily.  Let  me  see 
it.  lG<Ang  to  put  it  onJ]  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.    Smell,  Tummas. 

2%o,  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Cott.  Ptay,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
lace  of  it! 

Kite,  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honoun 

CotL  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour! 

Kite,  Oh,  a  mighty  large  bed ! — ^bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  another. 

Cott,  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
honour t        ^ 

Kite,  Sound  1— ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

Coit,  Wauns  1  I  wish  that  my  wife  lay  there. 

Kite,  Say  vou  so !  then  I  find,  brother 

CoeL  Brother  1  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  vet.  Look  ye,  seigeant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see.  If  I  have  a^nind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  brothership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  dis|K)sed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
brothenng  me,  faith. 

Kite,  I  coaxl  I  wheedle!  I'm  above  it,  sir;  I  have 
served  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  must  own  you  are  a  man  every  inch  of  you;  a 
pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow  I  I  love  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  soom  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man 
better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads! — he 
Steps  like  a  castle ! — ^but  I  scorn  to  wheedle  any  man! 
Come,  honest  lad  1  will  you  take  share  of  a  pot! 


CoeL  Nay,  for  that  matter.  111  qMod  mj 
with  the  best  he  that  wean  a  head;  that  ia»  ~ 
your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a  fair  way. 

Kite.  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now, 
men,  I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this— hen's  i 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale 
quuters ;  'tis  the  king's  money  and  the  king's 
he's  a  generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjecta. 
gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health! 

All  Mob,  No,  no,  na 

Kite,  Huzsa,  then  I — ^hnsa  for  the  king 
honour  of  Shropshire. 

AUMob,  Huxsal 

Kite.  Beat  drum.  [BxeMmt  Aouting, 

heatieig  the  OmuuUer'e 


BcBira— The 


Krm,  wflOi  CoorAa  PaAfticAnr  in 
THOMAS  APFiiBTasa  in  the  oOier,  dnnk 


%  pons 

at  my 

drink; 

I 


•nd  the 


Our  prentice  Tom  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shocs^ 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over,  ke,    [7%€  flio6  timg  ike 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
^  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wives, 
Tnat  scold  and  brawl  both  ni^t  and  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Over,  &C. 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiere  live!  drink,  stng^ 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — ^we  live — ^"tia 
impossible  to  tell  how  we  live — ^we  are  all  princes  ; 
why,  whpr  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor,  and 
I'm  a  pnnce ;  now,  an't  we  f 

Tho.  No,  seigeant ;  111  be  no  emperor. 

Kite,  No! 

Tko.  Ill  be  a  justice>of-peaoe. 

Kite.  A  ju9ticeH>f-peace,  man  I 

Tho,  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  prossing  mdt^ 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  sun. 

Kite,  Done ;  you  are  a  jnstioe-of-peace,  and  yoa  ai« 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke;  ant  I  f 

Coit,  I'll  be  a  queen. 

Kite,  A  queen  I 

Ooet,  At,  of  England ;  that^  greater  than  any  kiqg 
of  them  all. 

Kite,  Bravely  said,  futh!  Hum  for  the  qvessi. 
[iTtami.]  But  narkye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  yoa  Mr 
Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the  king's  picture! 

BoC4.  No,  no,  no. 

Kite,  I  wonder  at  that;  I  have  two  of  them  set 
in  gold,  and  as  like  his  m^esty ;  Ood  bless  the  nia^  I 
— see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takti  two  bnadjneoee  otU  cfkiepoekei; 
premUt  one  to  eadL 

Tko,  The  wonderful  works  of  nature ! 

[LoelirngmtiL 
What's  this  written  about  I  here's  a  posy,  I  believe. 
Ca-ro-lus  I  what's  that,  seigeant! 

KUe,  Oh,  Carolus!  why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  Kiqg 
George ;  that's  alL 

CMt,  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soollard.  Seigeant, 
will  you  part  with  this!  I'll  buy  it  on  you,  if  it 
come  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite,  A  crown  I  never  talk  of  buying ;  'Us  the  same 
thing  among  friends,  you  know.  I'll  preiient  them  to 
ye  both :  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thing.  P«| 
them  upt  and  remember  your  old  friend  when  I  aaa 
over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

IThejf  eimg,  imdput  vp  tke 
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Enter  Pldmb,  the  Recndtinf  Offioer,  ibigliif. 

Over  the  hills  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  commands,  and  we'll  obey, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Gone  on,  my  men  of  mirth,  away  with  it ;  111  make 
€■6  among  you.     Who  are  these  hearty  lads  t 

Kite.  CMT  with  your  hats ;  'oands  I  off  with  your 
hats ;  this  u  the  captain ;  the  captain. 

The  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now,  mun. 

Cost  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sfleih  I 
111  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tfko.  And  I'se  scarcely  doff  mine  for  any  captain  in 
England.    My  Tether's  a  freeholder. 

Plume,  Who  are  those  jolly  lads,  sergeant! 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest  brave  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serve  their  king :  I  have  entertained  them 
jnsi  now  as  volunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  have  : 
folauteen  are  the  men  I  want ;  those  are  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Cost.  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  !  are  you  listed  1 

Tho.  Flesh  !  not  I  :  are  yon,  Costar  1 

Coet.  Wounds  !  not  I. 

Kite.  What !  not  listed  t  ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  veiy  good 
jest,  i'faifch. 

Cost,  Come,  Tummas,  we'll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Kite.  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behave  your- 
selves better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas! 
honest  Costar ! 

Tho.  No,  no ;  we'll  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay  :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Mary's  clock  you,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
post  till  he  be  relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his 
belly  the  next  minute. 

,     Pfume.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant!    I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kite.  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tho,  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downright  denv  it 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  being  shot ; 
but  we  humbly  conceive,  in  a  civil  way,  and  begging 
your  worship'rt  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plume.  That  K  tasily  known.  Have  either  of  you 
reeeived  any  of  the  king's  money! 

Coft.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Kile.  They  have  each  of  them  received  one  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their  pockets. 

Cott.  Wounds!  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  sixpence,  I'll  be  content  to  be  listed  and 
dkoi  into  the  bargain. 

Tho.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Coet.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ser- 
geant gave  me  just  now. 

KUe.  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one-and-twenty  shillings ; 
'tether  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you.  ThoHc  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Coft.  So,  it  8vcms  that  Carolus  is  one-and-twenty 
shillings  in  LAtin ! 

Tko.  Tis  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
listed. 

Cu$t.  Flesh ;  but  we  an't,  Tummas :  I  desire  to  be 
curied  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[Captain  and  Sergeant  whisper  the  while. 

Plwne.  'Twill  never  do.  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruin 
me  at  last.  I  wont  lose  the  fellows  though,  if  1  can 
help  it.  Well,  gi>ntlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  my  sergeant  offers  to  take  his  oath  that  you 
£furly  listed. 


Tho,  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldien  have 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  bat  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  luch  an  Oftth, 
'twould  be  downri^t  peijuiation. 

Plumef  Look  ye,  raiscal,  you  villain  I  if  I  find  that 
you  have  imposed  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  you  to  death,  you  dog !    Come,  how  was  it  t 

Tko.  Nay,  then,  we'll  np^tk.  Your  sergeant,  as 
yon  say,  is  a  rogue ;  an't  like  your  worship,  begging 
your  worship's  pardon ;  and  ■ 

Cott,  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pie- 
sent. 

Plume.  How !  by  way  of  a  present !  the  rascal !  Ill 
teach  him  to  abuse  hon^  fellows  like  you.  Scoun- 
drel, rogue,  villain ! 

[BeaU  ijfike  Sergecmlt^  caidfoBaim^ 

Both.  0  brave  noble  captain!  huzsal  A  bravt 
captain,  faith ! 

CotL  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latinforabeatinf. 
This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever  saw.  Wounds! 
I've  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 

Bnter  Plumb. 

Plume.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  love  a  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a 
kidnapper  to  steal  slaves. 

Cott.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  but  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  volunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do  now ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now 
1  command  a  company. 

Tho.  Mind  that,  Costar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

Plume,  'Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  you ;  the  king's  money  was  in  your  pockets 
— my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed  ;  but  I  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing  ;  you  are  both 
of  you  at  your  liberty. 

Cott,  Thank  vou,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  can't  find 
in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
YOU :  you're  both  voung  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
IS  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  ever :  every  man  has 
his  lot,  and  you  have  youn.  What  think  you  of  a 
purse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  of 
your  firelock,  eh ! 

Cost.  WaunsI  I'll  have  it.  Captain,  give  me  a 
shilling ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costar !  do'na ;  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  for 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

jiio.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

[Crie»f  and pvUt  bade  hii 

Cost.  I  wull,  I  wuU.    Waunds  I  my  mind  gives 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself:  I  take  your  monsj, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  and  now  you  aad  I 
will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  coihmand  it  wlMserer 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can. 

Cost.  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part! 

7%o,  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leave  thee.  Come,  cap* 
tain,  ril  e'en  go  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honcster  simpler  lads  in  your  oompany  than  ire 
two  hare  been,  I'll  sav  no  m<»e. 

Plume,  Here,  my  lad.  [(Knef  Atsi  wmejf.'\  Now, 
your  name ! 

Tho.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  yours ! 

Cost.  Costar  Pearmain. 

Plume.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bom  where! 

Tko.  Both  in  Uerefordshire. 
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Flame.  Var;  nlL  Coun«e,  m7  ladi.  Nov,  w^U 
iSag:]  Oier  the  hilli  and  fw  Kwm; ; 

Counga,  hoys,  it'i  one  to  (en 

But  ITS  nturn  all  jceDtleaHii; 

While  conqucnog  colaun  wg  dUplaf,' 

Or«r  the  hilli  uid  fkr  >wmj. 
Kit*,  Uk«  nn  of  them. 

JTilt.  An't  you  a  coupls  of  pretty  fellom, 
Hen  yau  b±n  compUiued  to  the  captain  ;  I  wn 
turned  out,  and  one  of  jou  will  b«  mgHUit.    Which 
of  TDU  ii  to  haie  mj  halberd  t 

Kilt.  So  you  ihall — in  jour  ^nti.  March,  jdd 
■eoundral*!  IBtaU  tMtm  qf. 

AlDOng  the  other  Bncceiifu]  writer*  for  the  itage, 
may  be  ImtaiiQed  Collet  Cibbeb  (1671~I7S7), 
■ctoc  and  maoager,  irhooe  comedy,  the  Corefui  if i 
'     J,  u  atm  dewrvedly  a  faTourita     Gibber  was 

dy  amoaliig  writer,  and  hii  Apoic^/or  hi*  Lift  ia 
one  of  the  tnoat  entertaining  aulobiographiea  of  the 
language.  When  Pope  ditplaced  Theobald,  to  initall 
Clbber  M  hero  of  the  '  DuDciad.' he  ■offered  hi«  judg- 
ment to  be  bliuded  by  pcraonal  Tindictivenesi  and 
prejudice.  CoUey  Gibber  wai  Tain,  fooliih,  and  aome- 
timea  ridiculoua,  but  aerer  a  dunce.  Sib  Richard 
Stbele  waa  alio  a  dnuoatlc  author,  and  obtained 
from  George  L  a  patent,  appointing  liim  mai 
and  governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians. 
Steele'*  play,  the  CDunoui  Loctri,  combines  moral 
Initniction  with  amutement,  but  !a  rather  iniipid 
and  languid  botli  on  and  off  the  atnge.  The  Dittrat 
Mother,  translated  from  Kacinc,  wa»  brought  out  by 
Ambrose  Philif^  the  friend  of  Addiion,  and  wai 
highly  luccesifiiL  Aaron  Hill  adapted  the  Zara 
of  Voltaire  to  the  Engliih  theatre,  and  wrote  tome 
original  dramas,  whith  entitled  him,  no  le**  than  hi* 
poems,  til  the  niche  he  has  obtained  in  Pope'*  '  Dun- 
ciad.'     A  more  legitimate  comic  writer  appeared  in 

IS  SdbanjiiCentlithe  (1667-17231,  an  Irish  lady, 
whose  life  and  Hritings  were  immoral,  but  who  pne- 
■eued  conaiderable  dramatic  skill  and  talent.  Her 
comedie*.  the  Biuy  Baly,  The  Wonder,  a  Woman 
iKtju  a  Secret,  and  A  Bcld  Strvkeftr  a  Wife,  are  still 
farourite  acting  play*.  Uer  plots  and  incidents  are 
admirably  arranged  fur  stage  effect,  and  her  chanic- 
*~^  veil  discriminated.     Mr*  CentliTre  had  been 

ne  time  an  actre**.  and  her  experience  had  been 

perrice  to  her  in  writing  tor  the  stage. 


than  ftom  its  origi- 
nating a  new  and 
peculiar    kind     of 
literature,    ^  which 
consisted   in  ahorC 
essays  on  men  and 
^  manners,  published 
'    periodically.  Papers 
)    containing        new* 
:    had       been      esta- 
I   Uished  in  London. 
;  and     other     large 
citie*.     *ince     the 
time   of  the   ciiil 
.   war;  but  the  idea 
of  issuing  a  perio- 
dical theet.  commenUng  m  the  event*  of  prirate 


life,  and  the  ^spositiooa  oT  ordinant  im_,  _ 
never  before  entertained  either  in  England  or  «lac- 
where.  In  France,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  cde- 
btated  Montaigne  had  pnbliabed  in  the  aixleeolk 
century  a  aerie*  of  easaya.  of  which  manoen  funned 
the  cluef  topic  Still  more  recently.  Lib  Bmyere, 
another  French  aotbor,  had  polilisheil  his  CI«ar- 
trrt,  in  which  the  artificial  life  of  the  omnt  «/ 
Loni*  XIV.  was  sketched  with  minute  fidelity,  and 

flnt  time  that  any  writer  Tentoied  to  nndertake  a 
work,  in  which  he  should  ineet  the  public  Be*era] 
time*  each  week  with  *  brief  paper,  cither  diaoua- 
ing  aome  teaOm  of  society,  or  iriatiDg  aoiBe  lifcly 
ta^  allegory,  o 


The  credit  of  commenciog  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture i*  due  to  Sia  Bicbs.u>  Steele,  a  fsentleman  at 
English  ptuvntage,  Iwm  in  Ireland  whjle  hia  &tber 
acted  u  secretary  to  the  Duke  c/  Ormood,  Load- 


influence,  Steele  wa*  placed  at  tbe  C 
Bchoot  in  London,  where  a  warm  and  long-contiDiied 
friendship  between  him  and  Addison  took  it*  riae. 
He  thence  removed,  in  I69S,  to  Mertou  cidfege, 
Oxford  1  bnt  after  spending  seTcral  year*  in  de- 
*ultot7  *tody.  became  so  ensmoored  of  the  militarr 
profesiion,  that,  in  *pite  of  the  dissuasion  at  h^ 
friends,  and  his  fatlnre  to  procnre  an  appointment, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  hane-gnarda. 
'-  *'■■-  ntep,  by  wjiich  the  aoccession  to  a  tda- 
ite  in  Wexford  was  lost,  he  gave  a  atrjk- 
estatioD  of  tliat  reckleasnea*  which  iinlbc> 
tunately  distingtiished  him  through  life.  In  the 
anny,  his  wit.  vivacity,  and  good  humour,  speedily 
rendered  Iiim  soch  a  favourite,  that  the  oBixiit  of 
hia  regiment,  desirous  to  have  him  among  tlieni- 
selves.  procured  for  him  the  rank  of  an  ensign.  Thus 
sitnaled,  he  plonged  deeply  into  the  fashionable 
follies  and  vice*  of  the  age.  enlarging,  however,  by 
such  conduct,  that  knowledge  of  life  and  character 
which  proved  so  useful  to  hinj  in  tlie  cnmpotition  of 
' '-  works.  During  this  course  of  dissipation,  being 
lellmes  visited  by  qualma  of  ronadence.  he  drew 
up.  for  the  purpowof  self-admonition,  a  small  trtatiae 
ilitled  The  Chriitian  HeTo,Kni  aj>erwanls  pub- 
ihed  it  a*  a  still  more  powerful  check  npoa  his 
regular  passion*.    Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  even 
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the  attention  thus  drawn  to  hu  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  led  to  any  perceptible  improve- 
ment. In  order  to  enliven  his  character,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
produced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Funeral, 
or  Grief  a-la-mode,  in  which,  with  much  humour, 
tliere  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  time.  Steele, 
though  personally  too  much  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  service 
of  virtue.  In  1703,  he  sent  forth  another  successful 
comedy,  called  The  Tender  Husband,  or  The  Accom- 
pluhed  FooUt  and  in  the  year  following  was  repre- 
sented his  third,  entitled  The  Lying  Looer^  the 
strain  of  which  proved  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  1722,  when 
his  admirable  comedy.  The  Conecioua  Lovers,  was 
brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.  *  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele,'  says  Dr  Drake, 
*  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  aifter  the  licentious 
age  of  Charles  II.,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  them  with  the 
brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the  human  heart ;  and 
he  taught  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.'* 

After  the  failure  of  *The  Lying  Lover,'  which, 
he  says,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,'  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April  1709,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet 
designed  to  appear  three  times  a-week,  *  to  expose/ 
as  the  author  stated,  *  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off 
tlie  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour.'  Steele,  who  had  then 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qualified  for  his 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  free 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  entertaining.  To  conciliate  the 
ordinary  readers  of  news,  a  part  of  each  paper  was 
devoted  to  public  and  political  intelligence  ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.  At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  by  Swifl ;  but  his  real  name 
soon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papers  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discuss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.  When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
S71st  number,  which  was  published  on  the  2d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  This 
was  tHe  more  celebrated  Spectator^of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March  1711.  The 
'Spectator'  was  published  daily,  and  each  number 
was  invariably  a  complete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.  Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  from  its  commenwment,  and 
they  obtained  considerable  assifttanr^e  from  a  few 
other  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Thomas 
Tickell,  and  a  gentleman  named  Budgell.  The 
greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are 

•  E«ays  mustrativa  of  the  Tatler,  he  L  ^7. 


by  Steele ;  while  Addison  contributed  most  of  the 
ai;^icles  in  which  there  is  any  grave  reflection  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persotis  were  introduced  as  friends  of  the 
supposed  editor,  partly  for  amusement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  quoting  them  on  occasions  where 
their  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  country  gentleman  was  described  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Ro^  de  Coverley,  to  whom  reference  was 
made  when  matters  connected  with  rural  afiairs 
were  in  question.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  Will  Honeycomb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  world;  and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  represented  the  commercial  interest  Of  these 
characters.  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  happily 
delineiited  :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entirely  a 
being  of  Addison's  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  ro«nd  of  English  fiction,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter delineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  The  'Spectator,*  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  nunobers,  or 
eight  volumes,  is  not  only  much   superior  to  the 

*  Tatler,'  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatever.  All  that  regards  the  smaller 
morals  and  decencies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is 
.touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination of  seriousness  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  slang  phraseology  and 
profane  swearing.  The  *  Spectator'  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  most  persons  of 
taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  large 
sale. 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  the 

*  Spectator'  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele,  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian^  which 
was  also  issued  daily,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  between  the  *  Spectator*  and  *  Tatler,'  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  of  Pope,  Berkeley,  and 
Budgell.  Addison's  papers  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Steele  himself.  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy- one  papers  of  which  the  'Tatler*  is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  conjointly  thirty- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  *  Spectators,* 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty.  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  •Guardians,'  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  *  Tatler'  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
fashionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vul- 
gar. •  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  worid,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished'  only  to  be  censured.** 
Politics  formed  almost  these*  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies; 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices ; 
gaming  and  drunkenness  abounded ;  and  the  practice 
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of  duelling  was  carried  to  a  most  irrational  exoesa. 
In  the  tlieatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  oormption  of 
Charles  IL's  reign  continued  to  prerail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  rank  were  the  habitual  tocouragers  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  buU-haiting,  bear-haiting, 
and  prixe-flghting.  To  the  amelioration  of  this 
wretclted  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselves  with  equal  zeal  and. 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator: — *I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
readers  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  ac- 
count in  the  speculation  of  the  day.  And  to  the 
end  that  their  yirtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermittent  starts  of  thought,  I 
hare  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to 
day,  till  I  hare  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  b  fallen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  hi  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  waa  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  Axmb  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men ;  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  collegea,  to  dwell  in  clubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses.' 

Of  Uie  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature . 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  wiUi  the  authora  themselves.  All 
speak  of  a  decided  and  noarked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  *  of  a  popular 
relish  for  elegant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  ^  Tatler  ;**  to 
the  progress  of  this  new-formed  desire,  the  *'  Specta- 
tor*' and  **  Guardian"  gave  fresh  acceleration ;  nor  has 
the  impulse  which  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  these  papers,  in 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  ascribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations. 
They,  it  may  be  affirmed,  first  pointed  out^,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  Insinuating  address,  the  best 
authora  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modem  times, 
and  infused  into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauties ;  they,  calling  to  their  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  efibctuaUy  detected 
the  sources  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  they 
firat  rendered  criticism  familiar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  excited  that  curiosity,  that  acute- 
ness  and  precision,  which  have  since  enabled  so  many 
classes  <k  readen  to  enjoy,  and  to  appreciate  with 
iudgment,  the  various  i^oductions  of  genius  and 
learning. 

To  the  essays  of  Addison,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  style  beyond 
all  former  precedent  pure,  fascinating,  and  correct, 
that  may  be  said  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in 
our  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  refinements  of  modem  criticism,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

In  the  "  Spectator,"  moreover,  was  the  public  flnt 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  form  a  disquisition  which,  while  it  in- 
stracted  and  delighted  the  unlearned  reader,  led  the 
way,  though  the  arrogance  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disclaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modern  ostentation  phibaophical  criticism. 

To  the  circulation  of  these  volumes  also  may  be 


ascribed  the  eommencement  of  a  just  taste  in  tiie 
fields  of  ikncy  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  critique 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  &e  Gothic  style 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  deacriptiona  of  roral  die- 
ganoe,  the  creations  either  of  nature  or  of  art,  which 
are  dispers«l  through  the  pages  of  the  **Tatler,* 
**  Spectator,**  and  **  Guardian,"  soon  disseminated 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  fbrmatioQ  of 
landscape,  and  more  attractive  views  of  aablimlty 
and  beauty  in  the  loftier  regions  of  true  poetry. 

In  fact,  from  the  perusal  of  these  essays,  that  lar^ 
body  of  the  people  included  in  the  middle  class  of 
society  first  derived  their  capability  ai  jnc^giog  ot 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer ;  and  the 
nation  at  large  gradually,  flx)m  this  epoch,  became 
entitled  to  tli«  distinguished  appellationa  of  htefmrj 
and  critical.  The  readen  of  ^e"  Spectator^  had  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  ibr  Kte- 
ratnre  which  characterised  the  genius  of  Addiaoo ; 
they  had  felt  and  admired  the  delicacy,  the  ajBenity, 
and  the  purity  of  his  composition,  and  were  soon 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  oomparisoo  the  pre- 
tensions of  succeeding  candidates  for  fkme,    *    ^ 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  numerous  henefits 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  importance  were  the 
services  which  they  derived  finom  them  in  the  depart- 
ment of  manners  and  morals.  Both  public  and  private 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  received  a  firmer  tone 
and  finer  polish  from  their  precepts  and  examples ; 
the  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opinion  were  ia 
a  short  time  greatly  mitigated ;  and  the  talents  which 
liad  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  oontroversj, 
were  diverted  into  channels  where  elegance  and  team- 
ing mutually  assisted  in  refining  and  purifying  the 
passions.' 

The  success  and  utility  of  the '  Tatler,'  *  SpecUtor,* 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  the  appearance,  throoghout 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  many  works  similar  ia 
form  and  purpose;  but  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer^  Idler,  Worid^  Cm" 
Noisfeur,  Mirror,  and  Lounger,  none  can  be  said  to 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  standard  literatoxe  of 
our  country.  Of  the  productioiis  just  named,  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
authora  principally  concerned  in  them ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  sufficient  to  renaark,  that 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  from  fiorty- 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  Dr  Drake  has  been 
able  to  compile  only  four  volumea  of  pi^en  above 
mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding  the  high  exoeUenoe  which  muat 
be  attributed  to  the  *  British  Essayists,'  at  thia  daas 
of  writings  is  usually  called,  it  cannot  be  conoealed, 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centiii7«  their 
popularity  haa  undergone  a  considerable  dedine. 
This,  we  think,  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  All 
that  relates  in  them  to  temporary  fkshions  and  ab- 
surdities, is  noi^,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  date; 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  rudenesses  which  they 
attack,  have  either  been  expelled  tmm  good  aociety 
by  their  own  influence,  or  are  now  fUlen  into  aech 
general  discredit,  that  any  formal  exposure  of  thena 
appean  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Add  to  this*  that 
innumerable  popular  works  of  distinguished  ezoel- 
lenoe,  on  the  same  class  of  subjects,  have  appeared 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayists  are  no  longer  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field  which  tbey  origi- 
nally and  so  honourably  occupied.    Since  the  age  of 
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In  manner  u  well  as  matter,  the  writings  of  Steele 
■re  inferior  to  those  of  Addison.  He  aimed  only 
at  giving  his  papers  *  an  air  of  common  speech  ;*  and 
though  improved  hj  the  example  of  Addison,  his 
style  never  attained  to  accttracy  or  grace.  Vivacity 
and  ease  are  the  highest  qualities  of  his  composition. 
He  had,  however,  great  fertility  of  inyention,  both 
as  respects  incident  and  character.  His  personages 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and  with  a  liveli- 
ness and  airy  facility,  that  blinds  the  reader  to  his 
defects.  The  Spectator  Club,  with  its  fine  portraits 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Corerley,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
Will  Honeycomb,  &c.,  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  felicity  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shades  and  peculiarities  of  character.  If 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
different  scenes,  to  Steele  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  first  conception  of  the 
actors. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  prose  style  of 
Addison,  and  Dr  Johnson's  eulogium  on  it  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  *  Whoever  wishes,*  says  the  critic  and 
moralist,  '  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  roust 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.' 
There  he  will  find  a  rich  but  chaste  vein  of  humour 
and  satire — lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  austerity  and  gloom— criticism  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  profound — and  pictures  of  national  character 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
city and  truth.  The  mind  of  Addison  was  so  happily 
constituted,  that  all  its  faculties  appear  to  have  been 
in  healthy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  principles. 
Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  have  curtailed 
his  usefulness  as  a  public  censor.  He  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensibly  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  consti- 
tutional freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  morals  and  litera-* 
ture,  and  to  the  importance  of  those  everlasting 
truths  which  so  warmly  engaged  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination. Besides  his  inimitable  essays,  Addison 
wrote  RemarkM  on  Several  Parte  of  Italy  in  the  veare 
1701,  1 70a,  1703,  in  which  he  has  considered  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  poets  that  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  places  and  curiosities  he  saw.  The 
style  of  this  early  work  is  remarkable  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  eloquence.    He 

Sublished  also  Diahguee  on  the  Ueefnbuee  of  Ancient 
fedaie,  especially  in  rdtUion  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Poete,  a  treatise  uniting  patient  research  and  origi- 
nality of  thought  and  conceptioiu  Pope  addressed 
some  beautiful  lines  to  Addison  on  these  Dialogues, 
in  which  he  has  complimented  him  with  bis  usual 
felicity  and  grace : — 

Touched  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine ; 
Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  an^w. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  the  fathers  of  poetic  race ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equiu  part. 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

The  learning  of  Addison  is  otherwise  displayed  in 
his  unfinished  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christ 
Han  Religion,  in  which  he  reviews  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  historians  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
subject  now  more  fhlly  illustrated — the  fulfilment  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  The  Whig  Examiners  of 
Addison  are  clever,  witty,  party  productions.  He 
ridicules  his  opponents  without  bitterness  or  malice, 
^t  with  a  success  that  far  outstripped  competition. 
When  we  consider  that  this  great  ornament  of  our 


literature  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  thai 
the  greater  part  of  his  manhood  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  important  official  duties,  we  are  eqoaUj 
surprise!  at  the  extent  of  his  learning  aod  the  va- 
riety and  versatility  of  his  genius. 

We  select  the  following  papers  by  Steele  from  tbe 
'  Tatler,'  *  Spectator,'  and  *  Guardian.' 

[AgrteabU  Compamioms  amd  FlaUerernJ] 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  morning 
seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  as 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years ;  but, 
continued  he,  not  quite  the  man  you  woe  when  we 
visited  together  at  Lady  Briffhtly's.  Oh  1  If^aac,  those 
days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  such  fine 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  conversed  with  f  He 
went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circvmatancea, 
which,  in  his  imagination,  muMt  needs  please  me ;  bai 
they  had  the  quite  contrary  effect.  The  flattery  with 
which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well  I  wore,  wa» 
not  disagreeable ;  but  his  mdiscreet  mention  of  a  set 
of  acquaintance  we  had  outlived,  recalled  ten  thoo- 
sand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect 
upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Had  he  in> 
deed  been  so  kind  as,  afW  a  long  absence,  to  felici- 
tate me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  men- 
tioned how  much  he  and  I  hud  to  thank  for,  who  at 
our  time  of  day  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and 
converse  cheerfully,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in 
myself.  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  shock- 
ing as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  ordin&rily 
bcpn  upon  something  that  they  know  must  be  a  sati^ 
faction  ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flat- 
tery, they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  is  this  that  per- 
plexes civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  outoy  among  us  against  flatterers,  is,  that 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art 
in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  whieh  docs  not 
want  the  preparation  that  is  necemaiy  to  aU  other 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  ycmr  well- 
wishers  ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  moat  pleas- 
ing of  all  commendations. 

It  Ik  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most 
agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy,  is  he  that  ka«  ns 
shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  d^ree  abore  great 
imperfections,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior, 
and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  obsore  his  little 
defects.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  now 
and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  ^r  lets  a  man 
silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  him.  If 
you  take  notice,  there  is  hardlv  a  rich  man  in  the 
world  who  has  not  such  a  led  niend  of  smaU  cesisi- 
dcration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insisnifican^.  It 
is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  uiape  a  species 
below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  our  aerricc, 
is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  dependents  are  of 
excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not 
a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  when  osie  has 
neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.  There  are  of 
this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  divide 
themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Five 
or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  and  ex* 
elude  the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  the  £uniliea  tlsey 
frequent.  If  they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can 
be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  grMt  beneCscton 
to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their 
ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have 
known  some  of  uiem,  by  the  help  of  a  little  eunnin|^ 
make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  coarse  of  the 
town,  and  the  general  characters  of  persona;  by  this 
means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most  agreeable 
falsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you  that 
such  one  of  a  quite  contrary  party  said,  that  tlioe^ 
you  were  engaged  in  difieixait  interrsta,  yet  he  had 
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the  greateBt  respect  for  yoor  f;ood  wnse  and  addresi. 
When  one  of  theie  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passcB  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  huuelf  and  his 
friends ;  for  his  position  is  nerer  to  report  or  Speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  letting  him 
go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows  advice  against  them  is 
the  office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
cration. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (aiamtator)  implies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  harel j  consents ;  and  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  never  contradicts  jou,  but  gains  upon  jou,  not  bj 
a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whaterer  jou  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 
time  is  r^y  to  beg  your  pMdon,  and  gainsay  you,  if 
you  chance  to  speak  ill  ox  yourself.  An  old  lady  is 
Tery  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 
can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  loyers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
▼anities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  she  so 
much  approves  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  bd 
noted,  that  a  woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 
herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend  her  patroness's 
age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
ouier  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  have,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  oflen ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low, 
that  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whiffii  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of^ 
vet  there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in 
Lis  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every 
man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is 
fflad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
It  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him 
in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  messenger,  so  the  money  is 
l^ood.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
IS  to  1>elieve  that  the  mkn  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  absurd  creatures  oilen 
outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
iriiom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
*This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  love  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakness 
of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
imnroves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is 
in  nimself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  laised  into  affecta- 
tion, and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous. I  remember  a  droll,  that  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty.  If  people  will  be 
fipee,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  therefore  when  it 
was  repeated.  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  1  Yes, 
■ays  he,  I  flatter  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have 
a  member  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  falls 
asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  wuies  Sir 
Jefirey  hold  up  for  some  momenta  the  longBr^  to  aee 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who 
are  more  lethaxgic  t£ui  he  is. 

When  flatteiy  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  character  b^ow  the  flattereri 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen- 
sions and  expressions;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  Ab  a  coxcomb 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  b  one  who  dis* 
guises  it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproof. 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  being  in  company  with  him,  because 
he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into  ridicula. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone.  Pray,  madam,  give  me  leave 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  con- 
cerned, than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms. 

{Quad  AdvertuemenU.'] 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
sive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-doctors,  who 
publish  their  abilities  id  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
buted to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  ▼uljnur, 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  i^air 
still  goes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  oefore  are  made  every  day.  What  aggravates 
the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  aajfche  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  no- 
thing performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  his  trafels. 

*  In  Russel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Drury  Lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels  a  surgeon,  who  hath  practised  surgeiy 
and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campaisns,  fcc,  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short, be  cureth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.* 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  Inhere  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dot^  excessively  this  way ;  many  instances 
i>f  which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself,  without 
my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants  of  Iowa 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  one*,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  from  a 
distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  others ;  for 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  same  admiration. 

*The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefore 
cures  the  green-sickness,  long  sea  voya^,  and  cam- 
paigns.' Both  by  sea  and  land !  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  *  sea  voyages  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  ereen-sickness  might 
De  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  staved  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stfue  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment  | 
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to  let  nothing  be  familJT  to  them,  but  erer  to  hftre 
•omethinff  in  their  sleete.  In  which  thej  must  think 

Sa  are  deeper  thnn  thcj  are.    There  it  an  inffenioui 
low,  a  iNtfber,  of  my  aoooaintanee,  whoi  Derides 
hifl  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  lea-monfter,  haa  a 
twine-eord,  itiained  with  two  naib  at   each  end, 
orer  hit  window,  and  the  wordi,  *  rain  j,  diy,  wet,'  and 
■0  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  aooording  to 
the  riling  or  falling  of  the  cord.    We  toit  great  tdio- 
lan  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  I  obterred  a 
Teiy  honest  fellow,  a  chance  coftomer,  who  sat  in  the 
dbair  before  me  to  be  shaTod,  fix  his  eje  upon  this 
miiacolons  petfonnmce  during  the  operation  upon 
his  chin  and  fiMse.    When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incnmbimnces  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubling  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  cje  again  at  the  twue, 
and  the  words  writ  on  each  ride;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  fiuihings,  and  n^e  mj  friend  a  silver  six- 
pence.   The  bttsiiMss,  as  I  sud,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amaiement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  a  less 
nayment.    But  the  doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
nis  long  Tojages  the  testimony  of  some  people  'that 
has  been  thirty  yean  lame.'    When  I  receited  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  the  thirty  yean'  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  reiy  well  conrinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiency.    You  hare  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extnordinaiy 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  liyes.    Anything,  howerer  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  conrinoe 
ihem  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess.    There  is  a 
doctor  in  Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  naring,  as  hu 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  serrice. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
creat  success.  Who  would  beliere  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bnrsten  children,  by  declar- 
ing that  his  fhther  and  grandfitther  were  born  bnrsten  t 
But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseyeration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.    They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  giye 
you  credit  for  the  rest.    You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  go,  When,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or 
not,  I  keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  obsenred  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  '  More 
Latin  still  1  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man  I' 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  '  That  from  ei|^t  to  twelve,  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.' 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much 
humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  treat  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it;  and  the* next  day  beinff 
with  some  m  his  luns-of-oourt  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  '  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  1  was 
in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  begin ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  company  very  little 
moved  by  it.    Will  bluihedf  looked  round  the  xoom, 


and  with  a  fotoed  lau^  '  FMth,  geotlemcsi,'  eaid  h^ 
*  I  do  not  know  what  radws  you  look  so  grave:  it  «as 
an  admiraUe  story  idien  I  heard  it.' 

When  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  '^ttf- 
plation  upon  stosy-tellingt  »^  m  i  htave  nothing  ss 
much  at  nsart  as  the  good  of  my  country,  I  leealved 
to  lay  down  some  precautions  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  is  ben,  m 
well  as  a  poeL  It  is,  I  think,  oertain  that  eome  bmb 
have  such  a  peculiar  east  of  mind,  thai  th^  see  thi^gi 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  disnoeitiotis.  Men 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  mirthfiil  temper  wUl 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same  manner  M 
they  themselves  were  aflected  with  them ;  and  hIiiiim 
serious  spirits  might  periiaps  have  been  disgusted  at 
the  si^t  of  some  odd  occurrences  in  life,  yet  the  veiy 
same  occurrences  shall  please  them  in  a  vcU-told 
story,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  aie 
oonoealed,  and  these  only  whidi  are  pleasing  **'*ili"^ 
to  the  fancy.  Stoiy-teUinc  is  theiefbcv  not  aa  art, 
but  what  we  call  a  ^knadL;*  it  doth  not  eo  madb 
'subrist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  vrill  add, 
that  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulatlsns  sf 
the  body,  iriiich  naturally  attoid  such  merry  «nio4ioH 
of  the  mind.  I  know  vssy  well  that  a  certain  gi^ 
vity  of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  advantage, 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end*  Bat 
this  is  by  no  means  ageneral  rale ;  for  it  u  freouently 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  loiws  and 
whimrical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  furtber,  and  aSim 
that  the  success  of  a  stosy  very  often  depends  upon 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  fonnaiion  of  the  Ma- 
tures, of  him  who  relates  it.  I  have  bem  of  this  opi- 
nion ever  since  I  criticiBed  upon  the  chin  of  IHck 
Dewlap.  I  very  oflen  had  the  weaknem  to  lefnne  at 
the  prosperity  of  his  ooncrits,  which  made  him  pam 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  cofiee-houee,  and  the 
ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  ooold  I 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  tbon^ 
upon  examination  I  tbou^t  most  of  ihem  very  fiat 
and  insipid.  I  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  merit 
of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  A^^^^g  of  a  &t 

? ranch,  and  the  tossinf  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jovk. 
oor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed'him  of 
his  fat  and  his  fiune  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  ihiee 
months  before  he  regained  his  rn>utation,  which  teas 
in  proportion  to  his  fioridity.    He  is  now  very  joUy 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitution  for  wit.' 
Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  ci  naime, 
are  apt  to  show  their-parts  with  too  mndi  osicntaiioa. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  profbseon  of  this  ait 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  oat  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  convenation,  or  as  they  serve 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.    Stories  that  are  very  com- 
mon are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  intie- 
duced,  provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and  mmtinsioJ 
by  way  of  allurion.    Those  that  are  altogether  new, 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  dhort  and  perti- 
nent character  of  the  chief  pemons  concerned,  iMtwyM^^ 
by  that  means,  you  may  mske  the  company  aoqumnted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  slight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiv  to  us,  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  brightest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  chanctcrs.     A  little  cireumetaaee  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  you  are  *nlking 
of,  sets  his  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  cheaea 
aptly  for  the  story.    Thus,  I  remembw  Tem  Liaaid, 
after  havinf  made  his  sisters  merry  with  an  aoooaat 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  oomplimenttag,  owned 
very  frankly  that  his  story  would  not  have  been  wecth 
one  fisrthing,  if  he  had  miade  the  hat  of  him  whom  he 
represented  one  inch  narrower.    Berides  the  mariEl^ 
distinct  dkara^ers,  and  selecting  pertinent  of 
stances,  it  is  likewise  neeeesary  to  leave  off  in 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  < 
in  the  fnmiag  of  aftoiy;aBd  the  nawMrof 
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ducting  and  pointing  it  is  the  same  as  in  an  epigram. 
It  is  a  miserable  thing,  after  one  hath  raised  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  company  hj  humorous  characten 
and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how  poor  is  it  for  a  story- 
teller to  end  his  relation  b^  saying,  *  That's  all  I* 

As  the  choosing  of  pertment  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
consists^  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
are  the  yeiy  bane  and  opiates  of  oonyenation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
Poppy-^he*s  gone ! — was  a  yeiy  honest  man,  but  was 
so  excessively  tedious  orer  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  endured.  He  knew  so  exactly  what  they  had 
for  dinner  when  such  a  thing  happened,  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time,  and 
how  his  man  Jx)hn — ^no,  it  was  William — started  a 
hare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  nerer  got  to  the 
end  of  hif  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
in  marriages  and  intermarriages,  and  cousins  twice 
or  thrice  remoTed,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  He  had  a  manrellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressions ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  person 
was  mentioned  in  his  story,  he  would  straigntway 
launch  out  into  an  episode  of  him ;  and  again,  if  in 
that  person's  stonr  he  had  occasion  to  remember  a 
third  man,  he  broke  off,  and  gave  us  his  history,  and 
so  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mmd  of  what  Sir  William 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stop- 
ping ;  so  that  after  the  p«tient  hath,  by  this  benefit, 
enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
in  me  the  last  time  I  was  with  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  hour  of  his  stonr,  and  yeiy  thankful  that 
his  memoiy  did  not  fail  him,  I  fiiirlv  nodded  in  the 
2lbow  chair.  He  was  much  afironted  at  this,  till  I 
tkld  him,  'Old  friend,  you  haye  your  infirmity,  and 
I  haye  mine.' 

But  of  all  eyils  in  stonr-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ing tales  one  after  another  in  great  numbers,  is  the 
least  supportable.    Sir  Harry  Pandolf  and  his  son 

gaye  my  Lady  Lizard  great  offence  in  this  particular, 
.ir  Harry  hata  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  tells  oyer  eyery  Christmas.  When  our  family  yisits 
there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn.  When  wq  haye  wondered  at 
that  a  little,  *  Ay,  but  father,'  saith  the  son,  '  let  us 
haye  the  Spirit  in  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
lauffhed  at,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  again, 
'  tell  us  how  you  seryed  the  robber.'  *  Alack-a-day,' 
laith  Sir  Harxy  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, '  I  haye  almost  forgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant conceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he  tells  that 
and  twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order,  and 
without  the  least  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  since  the  Reyolution.  I 
must  not  forget  a  yexy  odd  compliment  that  Sir  Hany 
always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  After 
dinner  he  says,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, *  Madam,  I  have  lost  by  you  to-day.'  '  How 
so,  Sir  Hany  I'  replies  my  lady. '  Madam,'  says  he,  *  I 
haye  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  son  and 
heir  laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Anna- 
bella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Hany 
hatJi  been  thus  arch,  and  1  can  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  the  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to 
conyersation,  I  always  enooun^  them,  if  they  are 
pertinent  and  innocent,  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy 
mortals  who  disdain  eyerything  but  matter  of  fact. 
Those  graye  fellows  are  my  aversion,  who  sift  every- 
thing with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  humour  pushed  a  little  beyond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  havb  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thing  is  said,  and  ask,  *  Well,  and  what  then  !'  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
volenee ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  haye  judgment. 

Having  giyen  these  samples  of  Steele's  composi- 
tion, we  now  add  some  of  the  best  of  Addison's 
pieces  • — 

[The  PotUkal  UphoUtenr.} 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  very  grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinaiy  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that 
plainly  discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters  of 
importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
yersation, I  found  him  to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger 
in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  before  day  to  read  the 
Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neifhbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  know  what  passed  in  Poland 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  Kmg  Augustus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop  ;  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affibin  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  dajrs  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  upholsterer  f  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwitfavtanding  that  it  was  a  very 
sultry  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  oniament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
his  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
asking  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  last  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from 
Bender  t  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heiud  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daug^htert  He  told  me  no :  But  pray,  says  he,  tell 
me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  ot 
Sweden  1  for  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starving,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  hiro,  that  1  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.  But  pray, 
says  he,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  stoiy 
of  his  wound  I  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. Nay,  says  he,  I  only  propose  it  to  you.  I  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  But  why  in  the  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  I  Because,  said  I,  the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  north ;  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexity how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  the 
English  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  T^i^au  say  upon  the  same  subject.    The 
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Dail/  Courant,  wijs  be,  has  thene  worda.  We  have  ad- 
viceH  fn»iu  very  good  hands,  thai  a  certain  prince  has 
some  matters  of  great  importance  under  consideration. 
This  is  ver)'  mysterious ;  but  the  Postboy  leaves  us  more 
in  the  dark,  wr  he  tells  us  that  there  are  private  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince^which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  very  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in 
these  words :  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
^ords  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  savs  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  bo 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .     Upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
Bomething  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  very  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  1  found  were  all  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that 
place  every  day  about  dinner  time.  Ob8er\'ing  them 
to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  great  asserter 
of  parailoxcs.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  the  extraordinary  re- 
volutions which  hod  lately  happened  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Menzikoff  and  the  Dudiess  of  Mirandola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true  bom  Englishmen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists!  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Prote?*tant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  ri^ht  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  dis- 
course, had  been  m  the  Went  Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapbcr  of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
sliould  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  impossibU  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfqrt,  that  there  were 
vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  ana  of  greater  extent  thui 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  be^ui  to  exert  himself  upon  the  pre- 
sent nogotiations  o?  peace,  in  which  he  deposed  prinoen, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  Dalanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  and  impartialitj. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expected  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a- 

*  The  prinee  here  sfluded  to  so  m jsterfously  was  the  BO-ctHed 
AnstMdsr,  Jsmssatoart,  Knaf  King  Jamas  IL 


crown.  In  compassion  to  so  needy  a  statesman,  and 
to  dissipate  the  confusion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  told 
him,  if  he  pleased  I  would  give  him  five  shillings,  to 
receive  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  gre«t  Turk  was 
driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  he  rerj  readily 
accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  afiain  of  Europe 
now  stand. 

[The  Visum  of  MintL] 

Wlien  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  bv  me.  Amimff 
others  1  met  with  one  entitled  *  The  Visions  of  Mirza/ 
which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  intend 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other  eutrr- 
tainment  for  them,  and  shall  begin  with  the  fir^ 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  fol- 
lows : — 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Ba^at,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 
prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and  pa&sing  ^m  one 
thought  to  another,  Surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  sha- 
dow, and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing,  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it  The  sound  of  it  was 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether ditferent  from  anything  I  had  ever  heud.  TJey 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first 
arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was 
the  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  en- 
tertained with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  bat  never 
heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made  him^^If 
visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those 
transporting  airs  which  he  playea,  to  ta9te  the  plea- 
sures of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  whetc 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  due 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirriy 
subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  feu 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept  The  genius  smiled  upon 
me  with  a  look' of  compassion  and  affability  that  fiuni- 
liariscd  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I 
approached  him.  He  lifted  me  firom  the  j^iDund, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  '  Mirza,'  said  he,  *  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  me.' 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rodt, 
and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  'Cast  thine  eyes  east- 
ward,* said  he,  *  and  tell  me  what  thou  tcrnL*  *  I 
see,'  said  I, '  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of 
water  rolling  through  it'  '  The  valley  thai  tho« 
seest,'  said  he,  *  is  the  vale  of  miseir,  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  secst  is  part  of  the  great  tide  si 
eternity.'  *  What  is  the  reason,'  said  I,  *  that  the 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  sod,  and 
again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  f 
'What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  'is  that  portion  «f 
eternity  which  is  called  Time,  measured  out  by  ths 
sun,  and  reaching  from  the  b^inninc  of  the  worn  ts 
its  consummation.     Examine  nolr,    said  1m,  *  tUi 
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sea  thftt  ifl  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  discorerest  in  it.»  *  I  see  a 
bridge,*  said  I,  •  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.* 


ten  entire  arches,  with  seyeral  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thoustand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it  •  But  tell  me  further,'  said  he, 
*  what  thou  discoTerest  on  it.'  •  I  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  over  it,'  said  I,  'and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it.*  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  eereral  of  the  passengers  dropping 
through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it;  and  upon  further  examination,  per- 
ceived there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and*  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  pa<ised  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them ;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footmg 
failed,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  *  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  '  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  thou  dost  not  com- 
prehend.' Upon  looking  up,  'What  mean,'  said  I, 
'  those  great  flights  of  binls  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  timet  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  oor- 
moiants,  and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  '  These/  said  the 
geniup,  *  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
Love,  with  the  like  oares  and  passions  that  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  ftlched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man 
was  made  in  vain! — how  is  he  given  away  to  miseiy 
and  mortality ! — tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed  up 
in  death  I'  The  genius  being  moved  with  eompassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect. 
'  Look  no  more/  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  csMt 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  seyeral  generatioiM  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super- 
natural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the, 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth' 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
dincOvery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seat-*,  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  through  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  *  The 
island.**,*  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  fiu)e  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore;  there  are 
myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
coverest,  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are 
distributed  among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  differeut  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirzal 
habitations  worth  contending  fori  Does  life  appear 
miserable^  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a  reward  t  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  I  Think  not  man 
was  made  in  vain,  who  haa  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.'  I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  islands.  At  length,  said  I,  *  Show  me 
now,  I  iMseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  genius  making 
me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  ma. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  gnuing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 

[Sir  Roger  Jk  CoveHe^t  Visit  to  WatmiMttr  Albe^,} 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  ' in  which,'  says  he,  'there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  He  told  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  ima- 
gine how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  commg  to  town.  Accordingly,  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  w« 
might  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

f  found  the  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  water, 
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which  he  told  mc  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  no  much  heartineits,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  a«  1  had  got  it  down,  I 
■found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
obHerving  that  I  had  made  sereral  wry  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  nhould  not  like  it  at  first,  bu>  that  It 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  have  wiHhed,  indeed,  that  he  bad  acquainted 
me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner  ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out 
of  good  will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  thai  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got 
together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sickness  being  at  Dnntzic :  when  6{  a  sudden,  turning 
short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  that  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Truby*s 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who 
did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  countrv ;  that  she  distilled  every  poppy  that 
£rew  within  nve  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
her  medicine  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knight  addc<l,  that  she  had  a  very  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fam  have 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  *  and  truly,*  says 
Sir  Roger,  *  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  1  could 
not  have  done  better.* 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it, 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axletrce  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight 
turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if 
he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  in,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Virginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out,  *  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  I* 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  heiul  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  1 
a  very  gallant  man  !'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  '  Dr  Busby !  a  great  man  I  he  whipped  my 
grandfather ;  a  very  great  man  !  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  very 
great  man !' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
everything  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  vras 
very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that  martyr 
to  good  housewifely,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  knight  vras  vexy 
inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hay- 
ing  regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  '  I  wonder,' 
says  he,  '  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  hai  said  nothing  of 
her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

Ws  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chain,  wh«ra  my  old  2ri«nd,  aft«r  baring  heaid  thai 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  whidi 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  iras  called  Jacob's  pillar, 
sat  himself  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interpreter, 
'  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  hshd  ever 
been  in  Scotland  f  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning 
him  an  answer,  told  him  *  that  he  hoped  his  honour 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  1  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
rufiied  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered 
his  good  humour,  and  whi8]>ered  in  my  ear,  that  *  if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  thoee  two  chain, 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco-stopper 
out  of  one  or  t*other  of  them.' 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  apon 
Edward  fll.'s  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince ; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confeesor's  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  *he  was 
the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil  :*  and  afterwaid* 
Heni^'  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told 
us  *  there  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  that 
reign.' 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English  kingi 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know  that 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen 
away  several  years  since  ;  *  Some  Whig,  I'll  warrant 
you,'  says  Sir  Roger;  'you  ought  to  lock  up  your 
kings  better ;  th«^  will  carry  ofi*  the  body  too,  if  yoa 
do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  V.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  ahinin|^ 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Ricnard  Baker,  *  who,'  m 
our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise,  *  had  a  creat 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  abbey.' 

For  my  own  piart,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see 
the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  gloiy 
of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  tM 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  eyery  one  he  con- 
verses with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  interpreter, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man  ;  ftr 
which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting 
telling  him  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  hia 
at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  ant 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 

[The  Worit  qf  Creaium,} 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  op« 
fields,  until  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  1  at 
first  amused  mjrself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  d 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
out,  several  ttan  and  planets  appeared  one  aft« 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heij^te&ed 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  tht 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  throng  it 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  bcsuitiful  white.  Tt 
complete  the  scene,  the  tall  moon  rose  at  length  a 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  nouoe  e^ 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  natux«,  whick 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  aolla 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  diacovatd 

to  tti. 

As  I  was  soryeying  the  moon  walking  in  her  hrighl- 
neis,  and  taking  her  progress  among  th«  oonstMl^ 
tions,  a  thoi^dit  rote  in  ma  which  I  b^eve  rvj  ofta 
pvpltiit  Mkd  dkinihi  mm  of  itcioiii  nnd  coal 
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plat'iTe  Datum.  Darid  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection :  *  When  I  consider  the  hearenii  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardeft  him  t*  In  the 
same  manner,  when  I  censidered  that  infinite  host  of 
stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable 
sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  movinff  round 
their  respectire  suns — when  I  still  enlarged  tbe  idea, 
and  supposed  another  hearen  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  still  above  this  which  we  disooyered,  and  these 
still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi- 
naries, which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — ^in-  short,  while  I  pursued  th^ 
thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant figure  which  I  myself  bors  amidst  the  im- 
mensity of  Ood*s  works. 

Were*  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
moTO  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is 
so  excMdingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The 
chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  in  possible 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selves. We  see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be 
stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
it! 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought ;  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superinten- 
dency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidfit  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  finom  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objecte  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  ourselves  is  an  imperlection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.  The  presence  of  eveiy  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  certam  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  Him 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in- 
finite; but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  everything  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  again  to  our 
succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  riM  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  Kcems  to  be  incessantly 
employed  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  is 
onmipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  be  is  onmi- 
seient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material 
or  inmiaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other, or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  dif- 
fiiFed  and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  shoit,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a J>eing  whose  centre  is  everjrwhere,  and  his  eir^ 
cumferenoe  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  iit  the 
intellectual  world,  to  evenr  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Seversi  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built 
with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  aenaorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  actiaoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  Ood  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he  resides, 
mfinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  an  oreait  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  bodv,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyonii  the  bounds 
of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  years  con- 
tinue its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity — it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace  | 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
from  us.  *  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I' 
says  Job.  *  Behold  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  a*i  well  as  revelation  assures 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thoueht 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  everything  that  has 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they 
are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  as 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend 
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waj,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoj  all  the  pleasuret  and 
gratifications  of  life. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  forms  of  growing  rich,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  this  as  in  all  other  circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
very  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones  hare 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly  still 
remainin!!^  so  large  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man 
of  an  indifferent  head  might  easily  sit  down  and  draw 
up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life, 
as  was  nerer  yet  once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of 
iuTentton  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouche,  the  first  famous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near 
the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when 
any  one  came  out  who  had  been  buying  snuff,  never 
failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when  he  had  by  this 
means  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of  several 
different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
same  perfumer,  who,  finding  out  the  trick,  called  it 
Tabac  de  millc  fieun^  or '  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.* 
The  story  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this  me^ms  he  got 
a  very  comfortable  subsistence,  until,  making  too  much 
haste  to  grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreason- 
able pinch  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged 
him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  inge- 
nious way  of  life. 

No|[  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  justice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has,  with  great  industry  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers' 
march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  his 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues,  to  purchase  a 
drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  derice  of 
the  famous  Habelaid,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.    This  ingenious  author  beinff  thus  sharp  set, 

fot  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
aving  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  *  poison  for  monsieur,'  upon  a  second,  'poison 
for  the  dauphin,'  and  on  a  third, '  poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get 
a  sight  of  them. 

The  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired ;  the  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  presently  sent  down  a  special  messenger, 
who  brougnt  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him 
at  the  king's  expense  with  proper  accommodations  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais ;  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
nation being  found  very  innocent,  the  jest  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stuffs  as 
might  at  once  be  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  that,  had  not  he  discovered  this  frugal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  so  well  able  to  carry  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  aa  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most  natu- 
ral and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune, 
baring  observtHl,  since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  greater  eftates  goi  about  'Change  than  at 


Whitehall  or  St  James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add, 
that  the  first  acquisitions  are  generally  attended  with 
more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without  observ- 
ing,  that  what  has  been  said  is  only  intended  for  per- 
sons in  the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  beginnings,  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states  and  the  most  con- 
siderable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  saving  is  not 
designed  for  such  as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  that  the  mind  shdbld  be  in- 
tent upon  trifles,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  form- 
ing some  great  design. 

I  may  therefore  compare  these  men  to  a  great  poet, 
who,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  most 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  great 
care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon 
geniuses  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 


JOHN  HUGHES. 

Very  different  from  Budgell*8  character  was  that 
of  John  Hdghe8,  the  other  principal  contributor  to 
the  *  Spectator.'  To  this  individual,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious 
disposition,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  pleasing 
w|*it€r,  are  attributed  two  papers  and  several  letters 
in  the  *  Tatler,'  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  in  the  '  Guardian.' 
The  high  reputation  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed 
as  a  writer  of  poetry,  has  now  justly  declined.  In 
translation,  howeyer,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  he 
made  some  highly  successful  efforts.  Of  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  produced.  The  Siege  of 
Damascus  alone  has  escaped  from  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imagery,  claim  much 
admiration;  but  it  is  too  little  fitted  to  move  the 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Though* 
still  occasionally  acted,  it  affords  greater  pleasure  in 
the  closets  So  highly  did  Addison  esteem  the  talent 
of  Hughes,  that  he  requested  him  to  furnish  tho 
fifth  act  of  *Cato;'  and  it  was  not  till  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  labour,  that  a  change 
of  purpose  on  Addison's  part  interfered.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  *  Hughes  was  very 
capable  of  writing  this  fifth  act  "The  Siege  of 
Damascus"  is  a  better  tragedy  than  "  Cato,"  though 
Pope  affected  to  speak  slightingly  of  its  author.** 
The  reputation  of  Hughes  was  well  sustained  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
The  virtues  of  this  estimable  person  (who  died  in 
1720,  at  the  age  of  forty-three)  were  affectionately 
commemorated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Theatre.  *  All  the  periodical  essays 
of  Hughes,'  says«Dr  Drake,  *are  written  in  a  style 
which  is,  in  general,  easy,  correct,  and  elegant :  they 
occasionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour ;  and  they  uni- 
formly tend  to  inculcate  the  best  precepts,  moral, 
prudential,  and  religious.' f    One  of  his  best  is  on 

[ATribition,} 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  thmk,  seem 
highly  pjobable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  everjr  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 
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it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
men  who,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  philorophy,  a«pire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur ;  who  never  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gay  appendages  of  greatness  ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ;  the 
motive,  however,  may  be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these 
cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on 
with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstracted  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  pa<(sion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes,  so  that  we  may 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as  it  has  been  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  ba  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind  ;  it  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cun- 
ning, as  it  meets  with  a  good  or  weak  understanding. 
.  As  it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outiside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  conntitutions  otherwise  diffe- 
rent, affect  the  body  after  different  manners,  so  the 
same  a«>piring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  object,  Hcmctimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  tliat  there  is  as  great  a  de- 
sire of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wi*estlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  sufler  his 
bead  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward; 
and  the  superiority  which  they  gain  above  the  undis- 
tinguished many,  does  more  than  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Caesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  the  same  spurks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thiuks,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imagination  to  tliat  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  which  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  whicli,  being  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of 
some  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent 
of  his  improved  capacity. 


Tims  nature  funtiahes  a  man  with  a  general  &ppe> 
tite  of  glor}' ;  education  determines  it  to  this  or  thai 
particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I 
think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  the 
variety  of  outsides  and  new  appearances  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarkable ;  for  anything 
glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  apparel, 
is  known  to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  pass  over  the  person  so 
adorned  without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  his 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  frequentlj  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  oat  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right  to  be 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  supposes  the  person 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  this 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  Tarioos 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows,  singing  of 
catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  day, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
terprises of  the  like  fiery  nature ;  for  certainly  many 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  gire 
their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  human 
nature,  Ls  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  expe* 
rience  and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances  which 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  disorderly  ferments 
of  youthful  blood :  I  mean  the  position  for  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  character  cf  the  provident 
father,  the  affectionate  husband,  or  the  generous 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of  honest 

Eoverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who 
ave  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.    Humanity, 
good  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  incompatible  with  avarice.     It  is  strange  to 
sec  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  nobU 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human 
nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  unso- 
ciable husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  firiend.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  sn 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicioos 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instances 
to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  passion, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  applause,  by  avoiding 
all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  reason,  it  will  not 
sometimes    endure  even  the   common   decencies  of 
apparel.    '  A  covetous  man  will  call  himiieif  poor, 
that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  contradicting  him.' 
Love,  and  the  desire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most 
natural,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the 
most  delicate  and  rational  passions.     It  is  true,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great- 
ness to  discern  the  daubing ;  he  is  then  desirous  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he 
may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor 
ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up 
again  jvith  pleasure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hope  and  fean, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  un- 
manly indolence  and  security.  It  is  a  known  stoiy 
of  Domitian,  that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  Roman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catching 
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fliM.  Actira  and  mMCuliue  (plriti  in  tlie  rigouT  of 
jooib  neither  cui  nor  ought  to  remain  at  t«gt ;  if 
the;  debar  themaelvoa  from  aiming  at  a  noble  object, 
their  d«ii«  will  moye  dowDWaidii,  and  thej  will  ft«l 
themwlrei  actuated  br  Kme  low  and  abject  paiaion. 
Thue,  if  jou  cat  off  the  top  bnuchei  of  a  tree,  and 
will  not  aatFer  it  to  grow  anj  higher,  It  will  not  there- 
rore  cease  to  pott,  but  irill  qulcklj  thoot  out  at  tha 
bottom.    The  man,  '-'--'   —'■- =-•-  -■-- — " 


Lt  the 


!  applau 
>lid  cont 


r   wlf-iD 


0  meet  with  diu 


.Wheaat  " 


,  ,  actuated  hy  a  nobler  prin- 

ciple, whow  mind  19  ao  far  enlarged  aa  to  take  in  tha 
pimpect  or  hi>  countrj'i  good,  who  it  enamoured  with 
that  prains  which  i«  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of 
rirtue,  and  raiues  not  those  acclamationg  which  are 
not  seconded  by  the  impartial  teslimonj  of  hit  own 
mind  ;  who  tepinee  not  at  the  low  Matioa  which  Pro- 
Tiderice  has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  jet  would 
willingly  sdrance  himself  b;  justifiable  mean*  to  a 

warmed  nitb  a  {^neroua  emulation  ;  it  i>  a  Tirtuoua 

power  of  doing  good  mar  ba  equal  to  hie  will. 

The  man  who  ii  lilted  out  bj  nature,  and  Mnt  into 
the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of  doing 
peat  good  or  miHChief  in  it.     It  ought,  therefore,  to 


peri-vrtcd  to  base  and  unworthy 
puiposes.  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and  philo- 
•opriy  not  so  much  to  eitinguiih  our  luusiona,  as  to 
rcjulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well-chosen 
objects;  when  theie  have  pointed  oat  to  u«  which 
course  we  mny  lawfullj  steer,  it  ia  no  hann  to  set  out 
all  our  sail ;  i(  the  storms  and  tempests  of  adrenity 
should  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suiter  us  to  make  the 
haieu  where  we  would  be,  it  will,  howeter,  proie  no 

roDise,  Dor  tsllen  into 


ralaniltiesofourowni 
Religion,  theiefon,  ^ 
than  ss  it  interposes  iu  the 
highly  Taluable,  and  worthy 


■ring. 


affairs 


of  this  life. 


great  reneratic 

g  interests  uf  mortal  men,  and  thereby  consults 
larmonj  and  order  of  the  great  comnmnity ;  as  it 
I  a  roan  room  to  play  bis  part  and  eiert  his 

iselTes,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society ;  aa  it 
irea  rational  ambition,  correots  lore,  and  eleralei 


UISC^LLANKOHS  WHITBRK 


Tlie  political  contests  of  this  period  engaged  a 
host  of  niiaceilaneoua  writers.  The  moat  powerM 
and  efTi.'ctii'e  Wonged  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite 
party:  but  tlie  Whiga  poasesaed  one  unflinching  and 
pruliflc  champion— UitNlEb  Defoe  —  the  father  or 
rounder  of  tlie  English  novel.  Tlila  excellent  writer 
w-asanatircofLondon.  thesoo  of  a  St  Giles  butcher, 
and  IMaacnter.  Daniel  was  bom  in  1G6I,  and  waa 
intended  to  be  a  Preabyterian  minister,  but  entered 
Into  trade.  He  joined  the  inaurreetion  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  but  escaped  punistiment ;  and  when 
the  Itendution  cnme,  was  one  of  its  steadiest  frienda 
and  warmest  adiniren.  Ho  was  successively  a  hosier, 
a  tile-maker,  and  a  woollen -merchant  i  but  without 
Bucccaa.  As  an  author,  he  made,  in  1 699,  a  luclcy 
Tentuie.  Hla  Tnu-bom  fnjriiiJbaaii,  a  poetical  aatire 


on  the  foraignera,  and  a  defence  of  King  Williani 
and  the  Dutch,  had  an  almost  unexampled  ttie, 
Defoe  waa  in  reality  no  poet,  bat  be  could  reaMO 


Whertrer  Ood  erects  a  houae  of  prayer. 

The  deiil  alwaya  builda  a  chapel  there ; 

And  twit]  be  (bund  upon  examination, 

Tho  latter  haa  the  largest  congregation. 

Variona  political  tracts  followed  from  the  actire 

pen  of  oar  author.    In  1702  he  wrote  sn  ironical 

treatise  against  the  High  Church  party,  entitled 

TAt  Shorlft   Was  Kith   tkt  Diaenlert,  which  was 

Toted  a  liliel  by  the  Houae  of  Commons  '  and  the 

author  being  apprehended,  waa  fined,  pilloried,  and 

impriaoned.  He  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  which 

he  wittily  atyled 


Cond 


and  Pope  allnded  to  the  circumstance  with  the 
spirit  of  a  piilitica]  partisan,  not  that  of  a  friend  to 
literature  or  liberty,  in  hia  '  Dunciad' — 

Earleaa  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe. 
The  political  victim  lay  nearly  two  years  in  New- 
irate,  during  which  lie  carried  on  a  periodical  work, 
7Tu  Rtvitv.  published  twice  a  week.  The  charactei 
of  Defoe,  notwithstanding  hia  political  persecution, 
must  haie  stood  high ;  for  he  waa  employed  by  the 
cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  on  a  miasion  to  Scotland  to 
advance  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  of  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  a  history.  He  again  tried  his 
hand  at  political  irony,  and  was  again  thrown  into 
prison,  and  floed  £B(X).  Neither  Whig  nor  T017 
couhl  understand  Defoe'a  ironical  writinga.  His 
confinement  this  time  laated,  however,  only  a  few 
months.  Admonished  by  dear-bought  eiparience, 
our  author  now  abandoned  politics,  and  in  1719 
appeared  hia  Ho/iiiuoii  Crumx.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  this  work  prompted  him  to  write  a  variety 
of  other  flctitious  narrativei.  as  MoU  FtatidiTi,  Cap- 
lain  SingUbm.  Danc-n  CaKipitll.  Colmtl  Jack,  Th* 
Hitters  ef  the  Great  Plague  in  London  in  1 665,  &c 
When  he  had  exhausted  this  vein,  he  applied  him- 
si'lf  to  a  Political  H'atory  of  tht  DmO,  A  Sytttm  oj 
Mayie.  The  CompUte  EnglUh  Tradtiman.  A  Tour 
Through  Gnat  Britain,  and  other  works.  The  life  0/ 
this  active  and  Tolaminoiu  writer  was  closed  in 
s  817 
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Bui  bj  the  circumstance  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  dis- 
position  of  Mia  Bargrave,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
usa^  of  a  yery  wicked  husband,  there  is  not  yet  the 
least  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
her  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmuring  expression ; 
nay,  not  wheiractually  under  her  hu8band*s  barbarity, 
which  I  have  been  a  witness  to,  and  sereral  other  per- 
sons of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  know  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
gentlewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  fonsome 
years  last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
w«re  perceived  coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from 
her  discourse  very  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She 
was  maintained  by  an  only  brother,  and  kept  his  house 
in  Dover.  She  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  reiy  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
he  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  quanh  the  story.  Mrs 
Veal  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs  Bargrave 
from  her  childhood.  Mrs  Veal's  circumstances  were 
then  mean ;  her  father  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren as  he  ought,  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  hard- 
ships. And  Mrs  Bargrave  in  those  days  had  as  unkind 
a  fiither,  though  she  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing ;  while  Mrs  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
that  she  would  often  say,  *  Mrs  Bargrave,  you  arc  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world ; 
and  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  ever  disM>lve  mv 
fiiendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  other's 
adverse  fortunes,  and  rcafl  together  Drclincourt  upon 
Death,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 
■Kinow. 

Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal*s  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  customhouse  at  Dover,  which  occasioned  Mrs 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  fall  off  from  her  intimacy 
with  Mrs  Bargnivo,  though  there  was  never  any  such 
thing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indiffcrency  came  on  by 
degree:*,  till  at  lost  Mrs  Bargrave  hod  not  seen  her  in 
two  years  and  a  half,  though  above  a  twelvemonth  of 
the  time  Mn<  Bargrave  hath  been  abncnt  from  Dover, 
and  thirt  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Canterbury  about 
two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own. 

In  this  house,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  five,  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  forenoon,  thinking  over  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
arguing  hcR«elf  into  a  due  resignation  to  Providence, 
thou<;h  her  condition  ttocmcd  hard  :  *  And,'  said  she, 
'  I  have  been  provided  for  hitlterto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  my  afllic- 
tions  shall  end  when  it  is  most  iit  for  me.*  And  then 
took  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done  but  she  hears  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  she  went 
to  sec  who  was  there,  and  this  proved  to  \>e  Mrs  Veal, 
her  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

*  Ma<lam,'  says  Mrs  Bar"jave,  '  I  am  surprised  to 
see  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger ;'  but  told 
her  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 
her,  which  Mrs  Veal  coniplied  with,  till  their  lips 
almost  touched,  and  then  Mrs  Veal  drew  her  hand 
across  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  *  I  am  not  verv.well,' 
and  so  waived  it.  She  told  Mrs  Bargrave  sko  was 
going  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  her  first. 

*  But,*  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  how  can  you  take  a  journey 
alone !  I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  have 
a  fon<l  brother.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mn*  Veal,  *  I  gove  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so 
grent  a  (lesire  to  see  you  before  I  took  my  journey.* 
So  Mrs  Bargrave  wont  in  with  her  into  another  room 
within  the  first,  and  Mrs  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  which  Mrs  Bargrave  was  sitting  when 
she  heard  Mrs  Veal  knock.    *  Then,*  says  Mrs  Veal, 

*  my  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
ship again,  and  beg  your  pardon  for  my  breach  of 
it;  and  if  you  can  forgiy»  me,  you  are  the   best 


of  women.*  *  Oh,*  says  Mrs  Bai^grave,  *  do  not  men- 
tion such  a  thing ;  I  have  not  hs^  an  uneasy  thought 
about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgive  it.*  *  What  did  you 
think  of  met*  said  Mrs  Veal.     Says  Mrs  Bargrave^ 

*  I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  had  made  you  forget  yourself 
and  me.'  Then  Mrs  Veal  reminded  Mrs  liargrave 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  conversation  they  had  with 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity ;  what  booki 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  re- 
ceived from  Drelincourt*s  Book  or  Di*ath,  which  was 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  ever  wrote.  She  also 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock,  and  two  Dutch  books,  which 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  several  others. 
But  Drelincourt,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  future  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mrs  Baipave 
whether  she  had  Drelincourt  1  She  said, '  Yes.*  Sayi 
Mrs  Veal, '  Fetch  it.*  And  so  Mrs  Bargrave  goes  up 
stairs,  and  brings  it  down.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  '  Dear 
Mrs  Bai^rave,  if  the  eyes  of  our  faith  were  as  open  as 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numbers  of  angelf 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  have  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
court says ;  therefore  be  comforted  under  your  afflic- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular 
regard  to  you,  and  that  your  afflictions  are  marks  of 
God's  favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  business 
they  are  sent  for,  they  shall  be  removed  from  you. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  infinitely 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings.  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  claps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
great  earnestness,  which,  indee<l,  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  that  ever  God  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  state.  Bui  be  assured 
that  your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  yf  u  them,  in  a 
short  time.'  She  spake  in  that  ptnhetical  and 
heavenly  manner,  that  Mn  Bargrave  wept  sereral 
times,  soe  was  so  deeply  affected  with  it. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetic, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  livei 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said,  *  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she,  *  there  is  nothing  but  vain  frothy  discourse,  which 
is  far  different  from  theim.  Theirs  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  as  we  are,  nor  arc  we  as  they  were.  But,' 
said  she,  *  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did  ;  there  was  a 
hearty  friendship  among  them  ;  but  where  is  it  now  to 
be  found  <*  Says  Mrs  lUirgrave,  *  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.*     Says  Mrs  Veal, 

*  Mr  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  called  Friend- 
ship in  Perfection,  which  I  wonderfully  admire.  Have 
you  seen  the  book  V  says  Mrs  Veal.  *  No,*  says  Mn 
l^rgrave,  *  but  I  have  the  verses  of  my  own  writing 
out.*  '  Have  you  V  says  Mn  Veal ;  '  then  fetch 
them  ;*  which  she  did  from  above  stain,  and  offered 
them  to  Mn  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  waived 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  achef  and  then  desiring  Mn  Bargrave  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mn  Veal  said,  'Dear  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.*  In  these  verses 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  '  Elysian.'  '  Ah !'  says 
Mn  Veal, '  these  poets  have  such  names  for  Heaven.* 
She  would  often  draw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  *  Mn  Bargrave,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  by  my  fits!*  *  No,'  says  Mn  Bar- 
grave,  '  I  think  you  look  as  well  as  ever  1  knew  you.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mn  Baigrave  said  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  than  she  can  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  an  hour  and  thiee 
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quarten'  oonTenation  eould  all  be  retuned,  though 
the  main  of  it  she  thinks  she  does),  she  said  to  Mrs 
Bargrare  she  would  have  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
broUier,  and  tell  him  she  would  have  him  give  rincs 
to  Kuch  and  such ;  and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  woxild  have  two  broad 
pieceM  giren  to  her  cousin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs  BaigraTe  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
chair  just  before  ner  knees,  to  keep  her  from  fiJling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it;  for  the 
elbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  falling* 
on  either  side.  And  to  divert  Mrs  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleere  sereral  times, 
and  commended  it.  Mrs  Veal  told  her  it  was  a 
scoured  silk,  and  newlj  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs  Bu> 
graire  nhe  must  not  deny  her.  And  she  would  have 
her  tell  her  brother  all  their  conTersation  when  she 
had  opportunity.  'Dear  Mrs  Veal,'  says  Mrs  Bar- 
erave,  *  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  story 
will  our  conTersation  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Why,* 
says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  it  is  much  better,  methinks,  to 
do  it  yourself.'  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  *  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  more  reasons 
for  it  hereafter.*  Mrs  BaigraTe,  then,  to  satisfy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Mn  Veal  said,  *  Let 'it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it  f  which  was 
one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  asked  for  Mn  Bargrare's  daughter ; 
she  said  she  was  not  at  home.  *  But  if  you  ha?e  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs  Bai^grare,  *  I'll  send  for 
her.'  '  Do,'  says  Mrs  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  and  by  the  time 
Mrs  Bargrare  was  returning,  Mrs  Veal  was  got  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
market,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market^iay),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mrs  Bargrave  came  to 
her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste.  She 
said  she  must  be  going,  though  perhaps  she  might  not 
go  her  journey  till  Monday ;  and  told  Mrs  Bargraye 
she  hoped  she  should  see  her  again  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leaye  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs  Bargrave,  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarters 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  tweWe  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  above  four  hours' 
senses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  receiTcd 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs  Veal's  appear- 
ance, bein|f  Sunday,  Mrs  Bargraye  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could 
not  go  out  that  day :  but  on  Monday  morning  she 
sends  a  person  to  Caj^in  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Veal  was  there.  They  wondered  at  Mrs  Bargrave's 
inquiry,  and  sent  her  word  she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mrs  Bargraye  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
some  blunder.  And  though  she  was  ill,  she  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Mrs  Veal  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town  ;  they  were  sure,  if 
she  had,  she  would  haye  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bar- 
graye, *  I  am  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday 
almost  two  hours.'  They  said  it  was  impossible,  for 
they  must  haye  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mrs  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargraye, 
when  she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  hi^  the 
oare  of  them,  and  found  it  true.    Then  she  related  | 


the  whole  etoiy  to  Captain  Wataon's  haaikj ;  and  wha* 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  thai  Mia  Veal 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  Then  Mrs  Wataon  cried 
out,  *  You  have  seen  her  indeed,  lor  none  knew,  baft 
Mrs  Veal  and  myself,  that  the  gown  was  sooored.'  And 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  she  described  the  gomn  ex> 
actly ;  *  for,*  said  she, '  I  helped  her  to  make  ift  vp.'  This 
Mrs  Watson  biased  all  about  the  town,  and  arondicd 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mm  Bargiaye's 
seeing  Mrs  Veal's  apparition.  And  Captain  Watsoii 
carnal  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Mrs  Bargrave's 
hojuse,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her  own  moutk.  And 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gentlemen  aad  perwaia  of 

Duality,  tne  judicious  and  sceptical  part  of  the  world, 
ocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task,  that 
she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  for  they  were  in 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  tmth  of  the  things 
and  plainly  saw  that  Mrs  Bai^graye  was  no  hypodion- 
driac,  for  she  always  appears  with  such  a  cheofiil  air 
and  pleasinc  mien,  that  she  has  gained  the  fisTour  and 
esteem  of  sll  the  gentry ;  and  it  is  thou|^t  a  great 
favour  if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  from  her  own 
mouth.  I  should  have  told  you  before,  that  Mvs  Veal 
told  Mrs  Bargrave  that  her  uster  and  brother-in-law 
were  just  come  down  firom  London  to  see  her.  Saya 
Mrs  Bargrave,  *How  came  you  to  order  matters  so 
strangely  t'  *  It  could  not  be  helped,'  said  Mrs  VcaL 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  see  her,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Dover  just  as  Mrs  Veal  w»a  ex- 
piring. Mrs  Bargrave  asked  her  whether  she  would 
drink  some  tea.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  *  I  do  not  care  if  I 
do ;  but  I'll  warrant  you  this  inad  fellow  (meaning 
Mrs  Bargrave's  husband)  has  broke  all  your  trinkets..' 

*  But,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  I'll  get  something  to  drink 
in  for  all  that  ;*  but  Mrs  Veal  waived  it,  and  said, 

*  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs  Bargrave,  which  was 
some  hours,  she  recollected  frerh  sayings  of  Mrs  VeaL 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Mrs  Bargimve, 
that  old  Mr  Bretton  allowed  Mrs  Veal  ten  pounds 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mrs  Bar- 
grave  till  Mrs  Veal  told  her. 

Mrs  Bargrave  never  varies  in  her  story,  whidi 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are  unwilling 
to  believe  it.  A  servant  in  the  neighbour's  yard  ad« 
joining  to  Mrs  Bargrave's  house,  heard  hest  talking  to 
somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Mrs  Veal  was  with  her. 
Mrs  Bsjgrave  went  out  to  her  next  neigfaboor's  the 
very  moment  she  partedVith  Mrs  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  ravishing  conversation  she  had  with  an  old  friend, 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelinoourt's  Book  of  Death 
is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstuding  all  the  trouble 
and  fatigue  Mrs  Baigrave  has  undergone  upon  this 
account,  she  never  took  the  value  of  a  farthing,  nor 
suffered  her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  any  body, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  interest  in  telling  the  story. 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifie  the  matter, 
and  said  he  would  see  Mrs  Bargrave :  but  yet  it  is 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  been  at  Captain 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  never 
went  near  Mrs  Bargrave;  and  some  of  his  friends 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Mr  Bret- 
ton's  ten  pounds  a-year.  But  the  person  who  pretends 
to  say  so,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  notorioas  liar 
among  persons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted 
credit.  Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
to  say  she  lies,  but  savs  a  bad  husband  has  erased 
her ;  but  she  needs  only  present  herself,  and  it  will 
effectually  confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  says  he 
ssked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  whether  she  had  a 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything  1  And  she  said  no.  Now, 
the  things  which  Mrs  Veel's  apparition  would  have 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  nothing  of  jostioe 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  design  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  Mis  Bamare  sa 
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to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  her  appearance,  as  to 
eatiKfy  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  as  to  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
among  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  man- 
kind. And  then,  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
a  puree  of  gold  ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  Mrs  Veal  was  so  very  careful 
of  the  key  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
with  it ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  her 
£old  out  of  it.  And  Mrs  VeaPs  oflen  drawing  her 
hands  orer  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs  Bargrave  whether 
her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  as  if  she 
did  it  on  purpose  to  remind  Mrs  Bargrave  of  her  fits, 
to  prepare  her  not  to  think  it  strange  that  she  should 
put  her  upon  writing  to  her  brother,  to  dispose  of 
rings  and  gold,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  dying 
person's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mrs 
Bargrave  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her, 
and  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  her  wonderful 
love  to  hcij^and  care  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
affrighted,  which,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
nagement, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
day-time,  waiving  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
alone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pre- 
vent a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
reflection  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endeavouring 
to  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine ;  because  the  generality 
believe  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
heavenly.  Her  two  great  errands  were,  to  comfort 
Mrs  Bargrave  in  her  affliction,  and  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness for  her  breach  of  friendship,  and  with  a  pious 
discourse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
suppose  that  Mrs  Bargrave  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
vention as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  Veal's  death  the 
verv  first  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be  more  witty, 
fortunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
son, I  daresay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mrs  Bargrave 
several  tiroes  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown  ?  She 
answered  modestly,  *  If  my  senses  be  to  bo  relied  on, 
I  am  sure  of  it.'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  kneel  She 
paid  she  did  not  remember  she  did,  but  said  she  ap- 
peare<l  to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
with  her.  '  And  I  may,'  said  she,  *  be  as  soon  per- 
suaded that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now,  as 
that  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
ner of  fear,  and  received  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
with  her  as  such.  J  would  not,*  says  she,  *  give  one 
fiitrthing  to  make  any  one  believe  it ;  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  nothing  but  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
for  a  lon^  time,  for  aught  I  )pow ;  and  had  it  not 
come  to  light  by  accident,  it  would  never  have  been 
made  public'  But  now  she  says  she  will  make  her 
own  private  use  of  it,  and  keep  herself  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  she  can  ;  and  so  she  has  done  since.  She 
says  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 
to  hear  the  relation  ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  to  a  room- 
ful of  people  at  the  time.  Several  particular  gentle- 
men have  had  the  story  from  Mrs  Bargrave's  own 
mouth. 

This  thing  has  very  much  affected  me,  and  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
of  fact.  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fftct, 
because  we  cannot  solve  things  of  which  we  can  have 
no  certain  or  demonstrative  notions,  seems  strange  to 
roe ;  Mrs  Bargrave's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
Would  have  been  undoubted  in  any  other  case. 

IThe  Oreat  Plague  in  London.] 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the 
flflldi  iowaidf  Bow,  for  I  had  a  grsal  mind  to  mo 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and  among  tho 
ships  ;  and  as  1  htu\  Komc  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
securing  one's  self  from  the  infection,  to  have  retired 
into  a  ship  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosi^ 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  from  Bow 
to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up  ;  at 
laAt  I  fell  into  some  Uilk,  at  a  distance,  with  this 
poor  man.  First  1  asked  him  how  people  did  there- 
abouts !  Alas  !  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Here  are  very  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  village,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  <k 
them  arc  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house.  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  and  the-  house  stands  open  ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  ventured  in  to  st€»al 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  thefl,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  thej 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up ;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  here  all  alone !  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man  ;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am  'not 
yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that 
you  are  not  visited  f  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,  said  he,  if  they 
may  be  said  to  live  ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  the 
children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  1  saw  the  tears  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  1  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  t  Oh,  sir, 
says  he,  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  ^t  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  I  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  bo 
the  Lord,  1  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a 
countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  reli- 
gious, good  man  ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness,  that,  in  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  live  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all  1  Why,  sir,  says  he, 
I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and 
the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house  ;  I  work  in  it  in  tho 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  from  his  house  ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  halloo  and 
call  to  them  till  1  make  them  hear,  and  they  come  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  friend,  wyn  I,  but  how  can  you  get  money  as 
a  waterman  t  Does  anybody  go  by  water  these  times  t 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there 
does.  Do  you  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at 
anchor !  pointing  down  the  river  a  good  way  below  the 
town  ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lio 
at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor  yonder !  pointing 
above  the  town.  All  those  shifM  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like^ 
who  have  locked  themselves  up,  and  live  on  board| 
close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  neoessaiy,  that  they  may  not 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  evexy  night  I  Uhstes 
mj  boat  on  board  ono  of  the  ikip's  hoi^  and  thin  I 
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•leep  bj  mjaelf ;  and  blessed  be  Ood,  I  am  preterred 
hitherto. 

Well,  aaid  I,  friend,  but  will  thej  let  jon  eome  on 
board  after  jou  have  been  on  shore  here,  when  thin 
hafl  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is  I 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I  rerj  seldom  go  up  the 
ship-side,  but  deliTcr  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  bj  the  side,  and  thej  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did, 
I  think  ther  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  I  never 
go  into  an  J  noose  on  shore,  or  toach  anybody,  no,  not 
of  my  own  ftjnily ;  but  I  fetch  provisions  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must 
have  those  prorisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan- 
gerous so  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
Tillage,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

That  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  understand 
me  right.  I  do  not  buy  proTisions  for  them  here ;  I 
low  up  to  Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meal  there,  and 
•ometimes  I  row  down  the  river  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there ;  then  I  go  to  single  farm-houses  on  the  Kentish 
side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
•ometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom 
eome  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them 
a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night. 

Poor  man !  sud  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten 
for  them! 

I  have  gotten  four  shillincs,  said  he,  which  is  a 
great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  they 
have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too^  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
some  flesh ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  given  it  them  yet  ? 

No,  said  he,  but  1  have  called,  and  my  wife  has 
answoed  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman !  sa^s  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down  ;  she 
has  had  a  swellma,  and  it  is  broke,  and  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
(he  Lord !    Here  1^  stopt,  and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  com- 
forter, if  thou  hast  broueht  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment. 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are 
spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine  I 

Say'st  thou  so,  said  I ;  and  how  much  less  la  my 
faith  than  thine  I  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence  and  a 
courage  resting  on  God ;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thouffhts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more 
refrain  from  tears  thim  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert,  Robert;  he 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
visions he  had  brought  from  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  halloMd  again;  then  he  went  to  the 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
sack,  and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  railed,  and  said,  tuch  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has  sent  it 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she  could  not  cany  It 
•t  once  m,  though  the  weight  was  not  much  neither; 


so  she  Mi  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  bag,  and 
left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  yon  leave  &r  the  fbvr 
shillings  too,  whidi  yon  said  was  your  weekle  pajt 

Yes,  yes,  sa3r8  he,  you  shall  bear  her  own  it.  Soke 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  aeenu,  was  her 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money  t  Yes,  said  Hm^ 
How  much  was  it  I  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  he,  the  I^icd  keep 
you  all ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  contributing  tean  to  thb 
roan's  stoiy,  eo  neither  could  I  refrain  my  cfanri^  fer 
his  assistance ;  so  1  called  him.  Hark  thee,  friend,  sud 
I,  come  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I 
may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  whkh 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  call 
thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little  mete  oora- 
fort  from  me ;  God  will  never  forsake  a  family  that 
trust  in  him  as  thou  dost :  so  I  gave  him  foor  other 
shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  sftonc^  and 
call  his  wife. 

1  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  tiiank- 
fulness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himsrtlf,  but  bj 
tean  running  down  hu  face.  He  called  hie  wifi^  and 
told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  stianger,  vpoa 
hearing  their  condition,  to  five  them  all  that  memcy  ; 
and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  he  said  to  hix. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankfiilnesB, 
as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  ptdied  it 
up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  jenr  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

[The  Trowttet  cfa  Totrng  m^.} 
[From  ths  •  Life  of  Colonel  Jack.*] 

I  have  often  thought  since  that,  and  with 
mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more  weslth  than  I 
what  to  do  with  [five  pounds,  his  share  of  the  launder]  ; 
for  lodging  I  had  n<»ie,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  podcet,  but  such  as  I  say 
was  full  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world  that 
I  could  go  and  desii^  them  to  lay  it  up  for  me  ;  fat 
being  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they  would  presently 
say  1  had  robbed  somebody,  and  perhaps  lay  hold  of 
me,  and  mj  money  would  be  my  crime,  as  thej  say 
it  often  is  in  foreign  countries ;  and  now,  as  1  was  full 
of  wealth,  behold  I  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to 
secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  me 
so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  1  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this  mosicj 
was  to  me  all  that  night.  I  carried  it  in  my  hand  a 
good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  Us. ;  and  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that  14s.  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last  I  sat 
down  and  pulled  off  Aie  of  my  shoes,  and  put  the 
four  ffuineas  into  that ;  but  after  1  had  gone  awhile, 
my  shoe  hurt  me  so  1  oould  not  so,  so  1  was  Cain  to 
sit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  cany 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  lac  in  the 
street,  an«l  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  altogeucr,  and 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  since  heard 
people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of  money 
that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  foul 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  clout ;  for  it 
was  foul,  according  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it 
served  me  till  1  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then 
1  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  and 
so  then  put  my  monev  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  my  lodging  in 
the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  so  to  ue^^  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  Jet  any  of  the 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I  should  have  been 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  aoms 
trick  or  other  put  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  not  v^Mrt 
to  do,  but  lay  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  i» 
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my  boiiom ;  but  then  sleep  went  from  my  eyes.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  human  care  I  I,  a  poor  beggar  boy,, 
could  not  sleep,  so  soon  as  I  had  but  a  little  money 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  could  haye  slept  upon  a 
heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
•ound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
■ounder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  try  to 
go  to  sleep  again,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while ;  then 
drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came  into  my 
bead,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
money ;  which,  if  1  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  hear  nie,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my  bosom, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  after 
that  thought  1  could  not  sleep  a  wink  more;  so  I 
passed  that  night  over  in  care  and  anxiety  enough, 
and  this,  I  may  safely  sav,  was  the  first  night's  rest 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  o{  this  life,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  1  mused  and  considered  what  1  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  ail  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  couree  I  should  take  with  it,  or  where  I 
should  put  it,  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or , 
any  possible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  me 
10,  that  at  last,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the  same  ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  1  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  have  occanion  for  it.  Big  with  this 
discovery,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  Took  about 
me  for  a  tree ;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stepney  or  Mile-end  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  that  1  began  to  look  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  1  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  drore  me  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Green.  When  I  got  a  little  way  m  the  lane,  I 
found  a  footpath  over  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
aeveral  treen  for  my  turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one 
tree  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  veiy  fit;  so  I  placed  mr  treasure 
there,  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it ;  but 
behold,  putting  my  hand  in  m,m,  to  lay  it  more 
oommodiously,  as  I  thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
far  it  might  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone,  irrecorerably  lost ;  there  could 
be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  see  it  again, 
for  'twas  a  vast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
I  ma  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways  to  keep 
my  money,  but  1  must  oome  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  up  to  ray  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be 
found,  nor  any  end  of  the  hole  or  cavity ;  I  got  a  stick 
of  tlfe  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a 
passion ;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  a^in,  then  up 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  I  scratched 
mj  arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 


most  violently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halfpenny  roll, 
and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried  again :  then  I 
came  away  iu  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whipped  ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  again,  and  thus  I  did 
several  times. 

The  la'^t  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
behold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  have ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy  there  lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  juHt  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
ing hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  som^  moss  or 
light  stuff,  which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  ha<l  given  way  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite 
down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  ran 
to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced  and  jumped  about, 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  in 
short,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less  do  I  know  now 
what  I  did,  though  I  shall  never  forget  the  thing ; 
either  what  a  sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  over- 
whelmed me  when  I  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  m  I 
have  said,  I  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  1  did ; 
but  when  that  was  over,  I  sat  down,  openecl  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  told  it,  found  it 
was  all  there,  and  then  I  fell  a-crying  as  violently  m 
I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 

[Advice  to  a  Youth  of  Rambling  Dttpotition.^ 
[From '  Robinson  Crusoe.*] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  trade,  my  head  began  to  be  filled  very  early  with 
rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  very  ancient, 
had  given  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  country  free  school  generally 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law :  but  I  would  m 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea  ;  and  my  in- 
clination to  this  led  me  so  strongly  against  the  will — 
nay,  the  commands— of  my  father,  and  against  all 
the  intreaties  and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  foresaw  was  mj 
design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulated 
very  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  asked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  incli- 
nation, 1  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house  and  my 
native  country,  where  1  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  desperate  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  fortunes  on  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise  by  enter- 
prise, and  make  themselves  famous  in  undertakings 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road ;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  too  far  above  me,  or  too  far 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which 
he  had  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  best  state 
in  the  w;orld — the  most  suited  to  human  happiness ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour 
and  soSSerings,  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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inrentions  to  keep  people  from  sitting  still,  that 
frugalitjr  would  nerer  think  of;  and  as  this  must 
consume  a  prpdigious  wealth,  so  ararice  acain  knows 
innumerable  tricks  to  rake  it  together,  whicn  firugalitj 
would  scorn  to  make  use  of. 

Authors  are  alwajs  allowed  to  compare  small  things 
to  great  ones,  especially  if  thej  ask  leare  first ;  but  to 
compare  great  things  to  mean  triyial  ones  is  unsuffer- 
able,  unless  it  be  in  burlesque ;  otherwise,  I  would 
compare  the  bodj  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  is  very 
low)  to  a  bowl  of  punch.  Ararice  should  be  the 
souring,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.  The 
water  I  would  call,  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
of  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 
honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  men,  which,  separated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of 
nature,  the  fire  of  glory  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  spiritual  essence,  should  be  an  equiralent  to  brandy. 
I  don't  doubt  but  a  Westphalian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wholesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  sereral 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
should  make  any  tolerable  liauor.  The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciously  mixed,  will 
make  an  excellent  liquor,  liked  of  and  admired  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

[^Pomp  and  SuperfiuityJ] 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laitr, 
of  any  country  whatever,  had  no  value  for  earthly 
pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their 
appetites,  why  are  envy  and  revenge,  so  ragins  among 
them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and  refined 
upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else ; 
and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 
manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved  of, 
coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 
the  same  country !  If,  despising  all  visible  decora- 
tions, they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments 
of  the  mind,  why  should  they  borrow  so  many  of  the 
implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darling  toys, 
of  the  luxurious  f  Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 
bishop,  or  even  the  Grand  Signior,  or  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  endeavour  the 
conquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater 
revenues,  richer  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 
ance as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private  man! 
What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 
much  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 
men  in  power !  A  man  has  as  much  opportunity  to 
practise  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 
as  he  that  is  constantly  served  with  three  courses  and 
a  dozen  dishes  in  each.  One  may  exercise  as  much 
patience  and  be  as  full  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks, 
without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is 
sixteen  foot  high.  The  virtuous  possessions  of  the 
mind  are  neither  charge  nor  burden :  a  man  may 
bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgive 
injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 
shirt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  believe 
bat  that  an  indifferent  skuller,  if  he  was  intrusted 
with  it,  might  carnr  all  the  learning  and  religion  that 
one  man  can  contam,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  six  oars, 
especially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

*  This  rimile  of  MandevUle  may  hsve  fugi^eflted  the  very 
hnmorotiA  one  in  the  '  Rejected  Addrwwo/  where  Cobbett  It 
made  to  say—'  England  is  a  large  earthenware  pijdcin.  John 
BnU  is  the  beef  thrown  into  it.  Taxes  are  the  hot  water  he 
boHs  in.  Rotten  boroughs  are  the  fuel  that  blaxes  under  this 
same  pipkin.    Parliament  is  the  ladle  that  stirs  the  liodge- 
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Westminster;    or  that  humility  is  so  ponderooa  a 
virtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to  draw  it. 

ANDREW  FLETCHER  OP  8ALT0UN. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  bom  in  1653,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  early  to  the  family  estate 
of  Saltoun,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Lothian  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  XL,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  personal  scufile,  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in 
Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  Scottish  affairs.  His 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  was  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,' 
according  to  a  contemporary, '  and  bold  as  a  lion :  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy :  would  lose 
his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not 
do  a  base  thing  to  save  it'  Fletcher  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  believing, 
with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  several 
political  discourses.  One  of  these,  entitled  An  Ac- 
count  of  a  Conversation  concerning  a  Right  JRegulation 
of  Governments  for  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind,  in  a 
Letter  tb  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Rothu, 
Roxburgh,  and  IJaddinglonj  from  London,  the  first  of 
December,  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains 
some  strong  appeals  in  favour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  occurs  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  Lord  Brougham  and  others)  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham :  *  I  knew  a  rery 
wise  man  that  beliered  that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation.*  The  newspaper  may  now  be 
said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  the 
late  war,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessire 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletcher  to  eulogise  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  tlieir  condition  aa 
happy  and  useAil ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  painta 
the  state  of  the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  colours 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightf\illy  disorganised  the 
country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Discouree 
on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  1698,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

*  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a 
great  many  poor  families  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  on 
bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases)  two  hundred  thou- 
sand people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not 
only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  rery  grievoua 
burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  for- 
merly, by  reason  of  tliis  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  hare  been  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  yagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed,  or  discorer,  which 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murden 
have  been  discovered  among  them;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakaUe  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  giro  not  bread,  or  some  kind 
of  prorision,  to  perhape  forty  such  yillains  in  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  liye  in  bcmses  distant 
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from  any  neighbourhood.  In  yean  of  plenty,  many 
thonsanda  €i  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
fighting  together.  These  are  such  outrageous  dis- 
onlers,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,^  than  that  they 
should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse 
upon  us.' 

JONATHAN  8WIFT. 

The  most  powerful  and  original  prose  writer  of 
this  period  was  Dr  Swift,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  We  have  already  noticed  his  poetnr, 
which  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  in  the  stnuigely. 
mingled  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were 
written  for  mere  fame  or  solitary  gratification.  His 
restless  and  insatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  advancing  his  interests, 
or  expressing  his  personal  feelings,  caprices,  or  re- 
sentment. In  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  he  says — 
'  AU  my  endeavoun,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
self, were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who  have 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — ^whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  ofiBce  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  horses.'  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fruit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
Bwift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  Tin- 
dicate  the  Whig  patriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-four ;  for  Swift  unlike  his  friend  Pope,  came 
but  slowly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
treatise  was  entitled  A  Discourse  of  the  Conieate  and 
Dissensione  between  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  It  is  plainly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  closes  with  a  fine  simile.  'Although,'  he 
says,  *  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  per- 
son :  so  that  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
vance to  their  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an  instinct 
as  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own.* 
Swift's  next  work  was  his  Battk  of  the  Booka^  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  *  The  Battle  of  the  Books'  exhi- 
bits all  the  characteristics  of  Swift's  style,  its  per- 
sonal satire,  and  strong  racy  humour.  These  qualities 
were  further  displayed  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  published  in  1704. 
The  object  of  his  powerful  satire  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast ;  it  was  to  ridicule  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  heroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Po))ery,  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  their 
adventures,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  any  clergyman  could  write 
and  publish  in  such  a  strain  on  itdigious  subjects, 
must  ever  remain  a  marvel  But  Swift  published 
anonymously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  publications  united  him  with 
tlie  Tory  party.  In  1708  ai^>eared  his  Sentuments 
of  a  Chiareh  of  Enffland  Mam,  in  lUapect  to  Beligum 


and  Government,  his  Letters  on  the  Saeranmaiai  Test, 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  ChrisHanify^  and 
Predictions /or  the  Year  1708,  ^  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esq.  Various  politicai  tracts  followed,  the  moat 
conspicuous  of  which  are.  The  Condmct  of  tke  ABtea^ 
published  in  1712,  and  The  Public  Spirit  itftke  Whigs, 
in  1714.  The  latter  incensed  the  Duke  of  Argrk 
and  other  peers  so  much,  that  a  proclamation  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  £300  was  issued  for  the  disooveiT  of 
the  author.  In  1718,  Swift  was  rewarded  with'the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin ;  but  the  desj^no 
tion  of  all  his  hopes  of  further  preferment  Ibfioved 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  EEanorer 
to  the  throne,  and  the  return  of  the  Whig  party 
to  power.  He  withdrew  to  Ireland,  a  disappointed 
man,  fuU  of  bitterness  against  many  of  the  men  and 
things  of  his  age.  His  feelings  partly-  fonnd  vat 
in  several  works  which  he  published  on  natioosl 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exceediogiy  po- 

Snlar — A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of '  Irish 
ianufactwes,  and  Letters  bg  M.  B.  Drapier  against 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper 
coinage.  His  talents  were  in  full  vigour,  and  his 
mind,  ever  active,  poured  forth  a  vast  number  of 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  In  1726  ap- 
peared Gulliver's  Travds,  the  most  original  arid 
extraordinary  of  all  his  productions.  A  few  of  his 
friends — Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot — 
were  in  the  secret  as  to  the  anthorship  of  this  nti- 
rical  romance ;  but  it  puzzled  the  worid  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  increase 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  work.  While 
courtiers  and  poUticians  recognised  in  the  adTentnra 
of  Gulliver  many  satirical  allusions  to  the  court  and 
politics  of  England — to  Walpole,  Bolinjrbrc^e,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
state,  and  various  matters  of  secret  history — the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  saw  and  felt  only  the 
wonder  and  fascination  of  the  narrative.  Tlie  s:^ 
pearance,  occupations,  wars,  and  pursuits  of  the  tiny 
Lilliputians — the  gigantic  Brobdingnag:ians — the 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the  Yahoos — ^with 
the  philosophic  researches  at  Laputa^-all  posaeseed 
nov^ty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unlearnt^  reader, 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotions  of  sur- 
prise, delight,  astonishment)  pity,  and  reprobatioe. 
The  charm  of  Swift's  style,  so  simple,  pure,  and  un- 
aflccted,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  and  sincenty 
with  which  he  dwells  on  the  most  iniprobahie  cir- 
cumstances, are  displayed  in  full  peri*ection  in  Gul- 
liver, which  was  the  most  carefully  finished  of  all 
his  works.  Some  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  queatioBs, 
and  the  best  of  his  poetry,  were  afterwards  produced. 
His  other  prose  works  were^  A  Historg  of  ^  Fom 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Amne  (not  pubUshied  till  long 
after  his  death).  Polite  ConversaOony  a  happy  satire 
on  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  Hfe,  and  jbirectione 
for  Servants,  a  fragment  which  also  appeared  after 
his  death,  and  on  which  he  bestowed 
paina  It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minute 
tion  which  distinguished  Swift,  and  whidi 
times  rendered  him  no  very  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
house.  Various  editions  of  Swift's  works  haw  been 
published,  but  the  best  and  mostcomi^te  is  that  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  nineteen  volumes.  His  rank  as 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  established.  In  origi- 
nality and  strength  he  has  no  superior,  and  in  wit 
and  irony — ^the  latter  of  which 

he  was  born  to  intiodnoe^ 

Refined  it  fint»  and  showed  its  uss — 

he  shines  equally  pre-eminent  He  was  deficient  in 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  imagination.  Tbe 
nequencpr  with  which  he  dwdls  on  gross  and  dis- 
gusting images,  betrays  a  callousness  of  feeling  thai 
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wholly  debHired  htm  from  the    purer  regions  of 
romance,    lie  could 

Laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair  f 

though  it  was  still,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked, 
*  the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry  pbicc.' 
Of  the  *  sc*riou9  air'  of  Cervantes,  which  Pope  has 
also  bestowed  on  his  friend,  the  traces  arc  less  fre- 
quent and  distinct  We  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
to  have  ever  read  the  *  Faery  Queen'  or  *  Midsummer 
Night*s  Dream.*  The  palpable  and  familiar  objects 
of  life  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration ;  and  in 
fictitious  narrative,  he  excels,  like  Richardson  and 
Defoe,  by  painting  and  grouping  minute  particu- 
lars, that  impart  to  his  most  extravagant  (H)nceptions 
an  air  of  sot>er  truth  and  reality.  Alwa^'s  full  of 
thought  and  observation,  his  clear  perspicuous  style 
never  tires  in  the  perusal.  When  exhausted  by  the 
works  of  imaginative  writers,  or  the  oniate  periods 
of  statesmen  and  ])hil(>sophers,  the  plain,  earnest, 
and  manly  pages  of  Swift,  his  8tn)ng  sense,  keen 
observation,  and  caustic  wit,  are  felt  to  be  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  value.  He  was  emphatically  a  master 
in  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  all  his  faults, 
is  entitled  to  our  reverence. 

The  satiriciU  vein  of  Swift  is  well  exemplified  in 
hb  *  Argument  against  A l)olishing  Christianity,'  the 
▼ery  title  of  which  is  a  R]H.H'imen  of  grave  imny.  It 
runs  as  follows: — 'An  ArKumont  to  prove  that  the 
Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  Kn^lund  may,  as 
things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  periia])R  not  produce  those  many  pooil 
efibcts  proposed  thereby.'  Two  specimens  of  this 
tract  are  presented. 

[Inconrtnienccs  from  a  Prftjxised  Abolition  of 
Chrutianity.] 

I  am  very  scnMible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit 
and  pleasure  arc  apt  to  murniur  and  be  shocked  at 
the  siuht  of  so  many  diiggle-tail  pursoiis,  who  happen 
to  fall  in  their  way,  and  olfcuil  their  eve«* ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  iho»o.  wise  refonuers  do  not  cvni!<idcr 
wliat  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to 
be  always  provided  with  objects  <if  scom  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  excreise  and  inqirovc  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  spleen  from  fulling  on  each  other,  or  on 
themselves  ;  especially  when  all  this  may  bo  done 
without  the  least  imaginable  danger  to  their  persons. 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  panillcl  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of 
prcrfbund  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
cftlculatetl  in  all  points  whereon  to  display  their 
Rbilitiesi  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  thotte  whose  genius,  by  con- 
tinual practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery 
and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  never  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
any  other  subject  1  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  arid  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have 
left?  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgill  for  a 
wit  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible 
stock  of  Christianitv  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
them  with  materials!  What  other  subject  tnrough 
rU  art  or  nature  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a 
pirofound  author,  or  furnished  nim  with  readers  1  It 
IS  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adometk 
ROd  distinguisheth  the  writer.  For  had  a  hundred 
■oeh  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
religion,  they  would  immediately  have  sunk  into 
silence  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my  fears 
altogether  imafinaiy,  that  the  abolishing  of  uhristi- 
tnitj  XDRj,  penRps,  bring  the  church  in  dROger,  or 


at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  another  sf'cur- 
iug  vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I 
am  fur  from  presuming  to  atiimi  or  think  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or  as  things  now  stand, 
but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  so,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  refK'aled.  As  plausible  as  this 
project  seems,  there  may  a  dangerous  design  lurk 
under  it.  Nothing  can  be  nion*  notorious  than  that 
the  atheists,  deists,  socinians,  anti-trinitarians,  and 
other  subilivisions  of  free-thinkers,  are  jtersons  of  little 
zeal  for  the  pn'sent  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Their  declared  opinion  is  for  reitealing  the  saeramen- 
tal  tett;  they  are  very  inditt'ercnt  with  regard  to 
ceremonies;  nor  do  they  h«>ld  iheJM  dirljiHm  of  epis- 
copacy. Therefore  this  may  be  inten<led  as  one  poli- 
tic step  towards  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church 
establi'^hed,  and  settin;:  up  presbytery  in  its  stead  ; 
which  I  leave  to  be  farther  considered  by  those  at  the 
helm. 

And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said, 
it  shall  still  be  thou^'ht  necessary  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would  humbly 
offer  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  word  Chria- 
tianlty^  may  be  put  relit/ion  in  g^ieral ;  which  I  con- 
ceive will  nmch  better  answer  all  the  good  ends  pro- 
[KMed  by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as  long  a"?  we  leave 
in  being  a  God  and  his  Providence,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  shoi^ld 
ever  so  eflectually  annihilate  the  preM'ut  scheme  of 
the  Gospel.  For  of  what  use  is  free<lo!n  of  thought, 
if  it  will  not  produce  freeilom  (^  actii>n,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  arpearnnco,  of  all 
objections  against  Christianity  {  And  therefore  the 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  hap|>en  to  pull  out  one  single  nail, 
the  whole  fabric  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

[Anjumtnts  for  the  Abolition  of  Christianity  TtxaUd,'] 

It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  arc  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  al>ove  ten  thousand  parson*,  whose 
revenues,  addetl  to  those  of  my  lonls  the  bishops, 
would  sufhce  to  maintain  at  least  tuo  hundrcfl  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free- thinking, 
enemies  to  pricsUrraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry, 
and  prejudices,  who  mi^ht  be  an  ornament  to  tibe 
court  and  town  ;  and  then,  again,  so  great  a  number 
of  able  [boilied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our 
fleet  and  armies.  This,  indee<l,  appears  to  be  a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
side,  several  things  deserve  to  be  considered  likewise : 
as,  first,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  country,  like  what  we  call  parishes, 
there  should  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  islsnd 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  the  modem  form  of 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.        *        * 

Another  advantage  proposed  bv  the  abolishing  of 
Christianity,  is  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  in  seven, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently  the 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade,  busi- 
ness, and  pleasure ;  besides  the  loss  to  the  public  of 
so  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
cleray,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-houses, 
market-houses,  exchanges,  common  dormitories,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
R  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  cus- 
tom, time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  aseemble  in  the 
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churchet  ererj  Sanday,  and  that  ahopa  are  still  fre- 
quentW  thut  up,  in  order,  as  it  in  oonoeived,  to  pre- 
•enre  tne  memonr  of  that  ancient  practice ;  but  how 
thin  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  buiinene  or  pleasure,  it 
hard  to  imafpne.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  diocolate  house  1  are  not  the  taToms  and  cof- 
feehouses open  t  can  there  be  a  more  couTenient  sea- 
son for  taking  a  dose  of  physic  I  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  t  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
churches  are  misapplied!  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezTouMS  of  gallantly  t  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
vantage of  dress  I  where  more  meetings  for  business  I 
where  more  baigains  driTen  of  all  sorts  1  and  where  so 
many  conveniences  or  incitements  to  sleep? 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  alwlishing  of  Christianitv : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  |>arties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
ehurch,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church 
of  England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  prner  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
advenariesy  Wore  the  most  important  interest  of  the 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
tage would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I 
would  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  will  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  alUawake  next  morning 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth  I  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  t  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheuma* 
tism,  and  stone»  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  tUismans  to  destroy  the  diseases  themselves  t 
Are  party  and  faction  root«i  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper 
than  phiases  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles  1  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
tiiat  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them  t  Are 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill  nomen- 
clators,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners  1  Will  not  heydukes  and  mamalukes,  manda- 
rines and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministiy  from  others  who  would  be  in  it  if  they  could  f 
What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  vary  the  form  of 
speech,  and,  insteaid  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 
Question  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
danger  t  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  hand  to  fur- 
nish a  few  convenient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
ren we  can  find  no  other  I  Suppose,  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  Whigs  Mn 
Tofts,  and  the  Trimmers  Valentini,'  woxild  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  venr  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  b«nn  (if  I  remember 
ri^ht)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  m  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  with  as  good  a  sraoe  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 
perly to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I  think  there 
is  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an  advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  again  objected,  as  a  Teiy  absurd  ridienloas 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  sufi^red,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
■gainst  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods  most  in  use 
towards  the  punuit  of  greatnesii  riches,  and  pleasure, 


I 


which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all  men  alive^ 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  Utile  unworthy  so 
refine^  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  aigne  this  matter 
calmly:  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  anj  i>olite  free- 
thinker, whetner,  in  the  pursuit  of  gxaiifjing  a  pie- 
dominant  passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonder> 
ful  incitement  by  reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbidden ; 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivnte  this  taste, 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  special  caie  thst 
the  ladies  should  be  fomished  with  prohibited  silki, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine,  .^d  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  other  pronibiUena  were 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleneorea  of  the 
town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedients,  begin  al- 
ready, as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  givis^ 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  the  spk 


{Lmdieniui  Imogt  oj 
[From  a  *  Dteonrw  on  the  Opsntton  of  tbe  epfatt*] 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  upon  a  viaat  be ' 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  ofier  of  eevcial 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards;  aa,*fie(i7  diariots, 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  but  he  reused 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing 
but  his  ass.  Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  as 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  up  by  a 
great  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubtless  with 
good  reason.  For,  since  that  Arabian  is  known  ts 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  religions  system  from 
the  Christian  fiuth,  it  is  but  just  he  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them  ;  wherein  the 
cood  people  of  England,  to  do  them  all  right,  have  m^ 
been  i>acKward.  For  though  there  is  not  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with 
riages  for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safety  or 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be 
fied  with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  M*fc**nr«*. 

A  MedUaium  «poii  a  Broomsftdk,  aitcffrdimg  to  Ac 
sfyfe  md  SMMMr  qf  CAe  H<m,  BobeH  Bo^a  Mmdit^ 
Ham, 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  inglo- 
riously  lying  in  that  nM|lected  comer,  I  once  knew  in 
a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest ;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  Tnin  doec 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  nature,  by 
tyinc  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless 
trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  t]» 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  by 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  drndgcsy, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make 
her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  len^h,  won 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids,  it  ii 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed, 
and  s^id  within  myself,  Surely  mortal  man  is  a 
broomstick!  nature  sent  him  into  the  world  strong 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own 
hair  on  ms  head,  the  proper  branches  of  tMs  reason- 
ing T^getable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance  has 
lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwig, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  haiis, 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  head ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  prciend  to  enter 
the  scene,  proud  of  tl^ose  birchen  snoils  it  nercr  bose, 
snd  all  coversd  with  dust,  thougn  the  sweepino  of 
the  finest  lady's  diamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  xidicak 
and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  tnat  we  are  of 
our  own  excellences,  and  other  men's  de&oltal 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head:  sIimI 
what  is  man  bat  a  tcfsy-ttury  creatuie. 
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facultiet  perpetually  mounted  on  his  rational,  hiH 
head  where  Lis  heels  should  be — groTelling  on  the 
earth!  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a 
universal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remover 
of  grievances ;  rakes  into  every  slut's  comer  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  corruptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
slavery  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserving ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is 
either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  others  to  warm  themselves  by. 

[^Adventura  qf  CfuUiver  in  Broftcftn^rmu/.] 

(Thrown  smongBt  a  people  described  as  about  ninety  feet 
hlffh,  Gulliver  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  young  lady  connected 
with  the  court,  who  had  two  boxes  made  in  which  to  keep  him 
and  carry  him  about.] 

I  should  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that  country, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ridi- 
culous and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
shall  venture  to  relate.  Glumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  mc  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  close  together,  near  some  dwarf 
apple  trees,  I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu- 
sion between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  RriHtol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  [  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  face  ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had  given  the 
provocation. 

Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 
graiw-plat  to  divert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
distance  with  her  governess.  In  the  meantime  there 
suddenly  fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  I  was  down,  the  hail-stones  gave  me  such 
cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls  ;  however,  I  made  a  shift  to  creep 
on  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  by  lying  flat  on  my 
ftufXf  on  the  Icc-Hide  of  a  border  of  lemon  thyme,  but 
so  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  go 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  nature  in  that  country  observ- 
ing the  same  proportion  through  all  her  opcrationit,  a 
hail-stone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  lar^  as 
one  in  Euroi)e,  which  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weigh  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  believing  she 
had  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intrcatcd 
her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
her  governed  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  she  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
white  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  gardeners, 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
range  near  the  place  where  I  lay  ;  the  dog,  following 
the  scent,  came  directly  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
mouth  ran  straight  to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  set  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  good  fortune 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was  carried  between 
his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  mv 
clothes.     But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well, 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  wAs  in  a  terrible 
fri;:ht ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
asked  me  how  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amazed  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  wo|f).  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  mvself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  called  : 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  gardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  But  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Glumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of  her 
sight.  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  resolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  was 
left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
would  have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through  which  that  ani- 
mal had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself  for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or  mor- 
tified to  observe  in  those  solitary  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
diflference  and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  I  remember,  a  thrush  had  the  confldence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Glumdalclitch  had  just  given  me  for  my 
breakfast.  Wheu  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peck  my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  seizing  him  by  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  trium])h  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  binl,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  though  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  claws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  I  was  soon  relieve<l  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  an  England  swan. 

llie  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea-voya;re!«,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  wan  melancholy,  asked  mc  whether  I  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exer- 
cise of  rowing  might  not  be  convenient  for  my  health! 
I  answered,  that  I  understood  both  very  well ;  for  al- 
though my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  suigeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  country,  where  the 
smallest  wherry  was  e<jual  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
among  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  1  could  nianage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  oun  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  i!i«,'enious  workman,  and,  by  my  in- 
structions, in  ten  <lay8  fini^hetl  a  plejwure-boat,  with 
all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  wai  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a  cistern  full  of  water  wiUi 
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roe  in  it  by  way  of  trial ;  where  I  could  not  manage 
my  two  sculU,  or  little  oars,  lor  want  of  room.  IJut 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another  project.  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three 
hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deen,  which 
beinc  well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  wa«  placed  on 
the  floor  along  the  wall  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace. 
It  had  a  cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water, 
when  it  began  to  grow  fttale  ;  and  two  serrants  could 
easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  1  often  u«ed  to 
row  for  my  own  diversion,  aa  well  a«  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselrefi  well  enter- 
tained with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would 
put  up  mv  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  roe  a  gale  with  their  fans  ; 
and,  when  they  were  weary,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  my  sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  larboard,  as  I  pleased. 
When  I  had  done,  Glumdalclitch  always  carried  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercise  1  once  met  an  accident,  which  had 
like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
haying  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  governess, 
who  attended  Glumdalclitch,  yeiy  ofiiciously  lifted  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
through  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  hare  fallen 
down  forty  feet  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
corking-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good  gentlewoman's 
stomacher ;  the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Glumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  serrants  whose  office  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
was  90  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  perceiving  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  frog  lay  concealed  till  I  wa;) 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  resting-place, 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  overturning.  When  the  frog  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  the  length  of  the  boat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeness  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
deformed  animal  that  can  be  conceived.  However,  I 
desired  Glumdalclitch  to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at 
last  forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in  that 
kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  Glumdalclitch  had 
locked  me  up  in  her  closet,  while  she  went  somewhere 
upon  business,  or  a  viuit.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 
windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet-window,  and  skip 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 
I  were  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to  look  out,  but 
not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  frolic- 
some animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to 
view  with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at 
the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated  to  the  farther 
comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 
in  at  every  side  put  me  into  such  a  fright,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 
bed,  as  1  might  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
■pent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering,  he  at  last 
espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 
although  I  often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  >he  at 
length  seized  the  lappet  of  my  coat  (which,  being 
made  of  that  country's  silk,  was  very  thick  and  strong), 


I  and  dragged  mo  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  right  fore> 
I  fi)ot,  and  hehl  me  &s  a  nurse  doew  a  child  she  is  going 
I  to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  nune  sort  of  crea- 
I  ture  do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe;  and  when  I 
offered  to  struggle,  he  squeesed  me  so  liArd,  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.  I  hav^  gciod 
reaM)n  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  jouug  one  of 
his  own  speciee,  by  his  often  stroking  mj  face  very 
gently  with  his  other  paw.  In  these  direzinons  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  closet-door,  as  if 
somebody  were  opening  it;  whereupon  he  saddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  come  in, 
ana  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he 
clambered  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.  I 
heard  Glumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost  dis- 
tracted; that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  an 
uproar ;  the  servants  ran  for  ladders ;  the  m<mkey 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  4^ 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by 
cranmiing  into  my  mouth  some  victuals  he  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  chajm,  and 
patting  me  when  1  would  not  eat ;  when*at  many  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  laughing ;  neither 
do  1  think  they  justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for  with- 
out question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enough  to  everr- 
body  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  ap  stones, 
hoping  to  drive  the  monkey  down ;  but  this  vas 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  very  probablj  mj  brains 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  an^  mountrd  by 
several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing,  and  fiuding 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able  to  make 
speed  enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  nie  drop  on  a 
ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expirtin,: 
every  moment  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to 
fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling  o>er 
and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves  ;  but  an  hone>T 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen,climbed  up,  and  puttitjj< 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  brought  ine  down  safe. 

1  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  the  mon- 
key had  crammed  down  my  throat ;  but  my  dear 
little  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  with  a  smaJl 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  voiriiting,  which  gave  me 
great  relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruijied  in  the 
sides  with  the  squeezes  given  me  by  this  odious  ani- 
mal, that  1  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight. 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every  du>  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  her  majesty  made  me 
several  visits  during  my  sickncio.  The  monkey  was 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  should 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  1  attended  the  king  after  my  recovery  to  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  pleased  to 
rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.  He  asked 
me  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were  while  I 
lay  in  the  monkey's  paw  ;  how  1  liked  the  vic- 
tuals he  gave  me ;  his  manner  of  feeding  ;  and 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my 
stomach.  He  dcidred  to  know  what  I  would  have 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  couiitry.  I 
told  his  majesty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  moi'ikevs 
except  such  as  were  brought  for  curiosities  from  other 
places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a  dozen 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed  to  attack  me. 
And  as  for  that  monstrous  animal  with  whom  I  was 
so  lately  engaged  (it  was  indeed  as  large  aA  an  ele- 
phant), if  my  fears  had  suffered  me  to  think  so  far  as 
to  make  use  of  my  hanger  Hooking  fiercely,  and  clap- 
ping my  hand  ui)on  the  hilt  aua  1  spoke)  when  he 
poked  hi!>  paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  should 
have  given  nim  such  a  wound  as  would  have  made 
him  glad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  haste  than  he  put 
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it  in.  This  I  delirercd  in  a  firm  ton';,  like  ft  person 
who  was  jealous  le^t  h\»  courage  should  be  called  in 
question.  Hv)wcver,  my  8j>ccch  produced  nothing  else 
besides  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  muje.Hy  from  those  about  him  could  not  mftkc 
them  contain.  This  made  me  reflect,  how  rain  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do  himself 
honour  amonj;  those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  haTe 
seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very  frequent  in 
England  since  my  retuni,  where  a  little  contemptible 
▼arlet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  pentons 
of  the  kingdom. 

[Salvt  on  Pretended  Pfulosophfrs  and  Projectors.} 

[In  the  description  of  his  fancied  Academy  of  La^do  in 
Ouilivcr's  TravclA,  Swift  ridicules  those  quack  pretenders  to 
•cienoo  and  knavish  projectors  who  were  so  common  in  his 
day,  and  whoso  ^^chemes  sometimes  led  to  ruinous  and  distreaa- 
ing  con8equenci>s.] 

I  was  receivdl  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in 
it  one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
1  e  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  sevenil  places.  His  clothes,  shirt,  and 
skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight 
years  upon  a  project  for  extracting  sun-beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  into  vials  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  in 
eight  years  more  that  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the 

f[)venior's  gardons  with  sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate  ; 
ut  he  comphiined  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  i^ive  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingcTHiity,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
Tery  dear  scuMtn  fur  cucumber*.  1  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  begging 
from  all  who  ;:o  to  nee  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  •showed  me  a  treatise  he  had  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  mn«t  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  nuahod  for  building  houses,  by  beginning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  which  h«  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
those  two  }»rudcnt  insects,  the  bi-e  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
proje<?tor  who  had  found  a  device  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this  :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  bury,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantity  of  aconis,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  vegetaoles,  whereof  these  animals  are  fondest ; 
then  you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  t^anie  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
is  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  charge  an<l 
trouble  very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
However,  it  is>  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  peat  improvement. 

1  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  all  liung  round  y^ith  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
row pas.<*agr'  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entntnee  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
webs.  He  laniented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
been  so  loni^  in,  of  using  silk- worms,  while  we  had 
such  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled 
the  fonuer,  becauue  they  undenitood  how  to  weave  as 
well  as  spin.    And  he  proposed  ffurther,  that  by  em- 


ploying s])iders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  bo 
wholly  saved  ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  numl>er  of  flies  most  beautifully 
coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders ;  assuring  us, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them  ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  even'body's 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  pn)per  food  for  tlic  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and  coin- 
cide with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  observed, 
being  studious  of  brevity. 

I  ha^l  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  acftdemj, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  sj^e- 
culative  learning,  of  whom  I  shall  say  something 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
who  is  called  among  tnem  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  been  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  life.  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and 
fifty  men  at  work  ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dij 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate ;  others 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions  ;  others 
petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living  horse  to  preserve  them 
from  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time 
busy  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
with  chaff,  wherein  he  alhrmed  the  true  seminal  vir- 
tue to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments,  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  com|H>sition  of 
gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  acsuicmy, 
where,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  projectors  in  specu- 
lative learning  resided. 

The  first  profi-asor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  large  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  frame  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length  and  breadth  oi 
the  room,  he  said,  perhaps  I  might  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  project  for  injproving  speculative 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. 
But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  exalted 
thought  never  spmng  in  any  other  man's  head.  Every 
one  knew  how  lalK>rious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and 
with  a  little  bodily  labour,  may  wrMe  books  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and  theology,  • 
without  the'least  assistance  from  genius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  the  sides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
I  was  compoM'd  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,  but  som^  larger  than  others.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  every  square  with  paper 
pa>ted  on  them  ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  huiguage  in  their  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  declension-;,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  he  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  ]>upils,  at  his  com- 
mand, took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  haiidle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  theo 
commanded  six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the 
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■ereral  lines  softlr  as  they  appeared  upon  the  frame ; 
and  where  they  ^>und  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  make  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  boys,  who  were  scribes.  This  work 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  every  turn 
the  engine  was  so  contrived,  that  the  words  Rifled 
into  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moved 
npside  down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  showed  me  several 
volumes  in  large  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
■entences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
out  of  those  rich  materials  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  however, 
might  be  still  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raine  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
nve  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  several  col« 
lections. 

He  assured  me  that  this  invention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  general  proportion  there 
is  in  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  Kpcech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il- 
lustrious person  for  his  great  communicativeness,  and 
promised,  if  ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as 
the  sole  inventor  of  this  wonderful  machine,  the  form 
and  contrivance  of  which  I  desired  leave  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  I  told  him,  although  it  were  the  custom 
of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  lea-st  this  advantage,  that  it 
became  a  controverHy  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  entire  without  a  rival. 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languap^es,  where 
thmc  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  of  their  own  country. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse  by  cutting 
polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and 
participles ;  because,  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouns. 

The  other  was  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoever ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity :  for,  it 
is  plain,  tliat  every  word  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diniinutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since  words 
are  only  names  for  thin;^,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  necessary  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
arc  to  discourse  on.      And  this  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  such  conntant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the  common  people.     However, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme   of  expressing   thcnisclves  by  things ;  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he 
must   be   obliged   in   proportion   to   carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  thing!»  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  servantM  to  attend  him.     I   have 
often  beheld  two  of  those  sa/rcs  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  amonpj  u«,  who, 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  conversation  for  an 
hour  together ;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
leave.    But,  for  short  conversations,  a  man  may  carry 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  his  armi,  enou^ 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  cannot  be  at  a 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  of  artificial 
converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  inventioii 
was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  universal  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  civilised  njktions,  whose  goods 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  kind,  or  nearly 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  annpre- 
hended.  And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  ministers  of  state,  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the  master 
taught  his  pupils  after  a  method  scarce  imaginable  to 
us  m  Europe.  The  ^  proposition  and  demonstrattoo 
wett  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink  composed 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  was  to 
swallow  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  and  for  three  days 
following  eat  nothing  but  bread  aund  water.  As  the 
wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  brain, 
bearing  the  proposition  along  with  it.  But  the  Bttc> 
cess  hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  some 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  partly  by 
the  perverseness  of  lads;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  so 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  before  it  can  operate  ;  neither  have 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  abstinenoo 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  but  ill 
entertained,  the  professors  appearing  in  my  judgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  which  is  a  scene  that  never 
fails  to  make  me  melancholy.  These  unhappy  people 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  monarchs  to 
choose  favourites  upon  the  score  of  their  wi^om, 
capacity,  and  virtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  consult 
the  public  good ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilitio, 
and  eminent  s<*rvices ;  of  instructing  princes  to  know 
their  true  interest,  by  placing  it  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  their  people ;  of  choosing  for  employ- 
ments persons  qualified  to  exercise  them  ;  with  many 
other  wild  impossible  chimeras,  that  never  entered 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  om- 
firmed  in  me  the  old  observation,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  which  some  philosophoi 
have  not  maintained  for  truth. 

But,  however,  •!  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  them 
were  not  so  visionary.     There  was  a  most  ingenious 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed    in   the 
whole  nature  and  system  of  government.     This  illus- 
trious person  had  very  usefully  employed  his  studies 
in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  all  diseafies  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  subject  by  the  vices  or  infirmities  of 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiousneai  of 
those  who  are  to  obey.     For  instance,  whereas  all 
writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed  that  thtrrc  is  a  strict 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evident  than 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved*,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescriptions.     It  is  al- 
lowed  that  senates   and    great    councils    ar«   often 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peccant 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  more 
of  the  heart ;  with  strong  convulsions  ;  with  grievous 
contractioHR  of  the  n«rves  and  sinewa  in  both  hands, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  vertigoes, 
and    deliriums ;    with    scrofuUua    tumours   full    of 
fuetid  purulent  matter ;  with  sour  frothv  ruotationt  • 
with  canine  appetites,  and  crudene;^  of  dige»tion  * 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mention.    This  doctor 
therefore  proposed,  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  senate, 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  thr«c  firpt  days 
of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  debate 
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fieel  the  pul*f«  <if  every  senator ;  after  which,  having 
iimturf*ly  roiiHidvrcd  and  consulted  upon  the  nature  of 
the  (Several  maladies  and  the  inf  thods  of  cure,  they 
t^hould  on  the  fourth  day  return  to  the  tienate-houite, 
attended  by  their  apothecarieii  stored  with  proper 
xneilioineH ;  and,  before  the  nieinberM  Hat,  administer 
to  each  of  them  lenitives,  ai)critiyes,  abstersives,  corro- 
sircs,  rc^t^infrent.s,  palliatives,  laxatives,  cephalalgics, 
icterics,  R|)ophleginatic8,  acoustics,  as  their  several 
case.t  rt>(]iiirod  ;  and,  according  as  these  medicines 
ahould  oi»erate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  public,  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  the  despatch  of  businefs  in  those  coun- 
tries where  ser.atcs  have  any  share  in  the  legislative 
power ;  beget  unanimity,  shorten  debater,  ojien  a  few 
mouths  which  are  now  closed,  and  close  many  more 
which  are  now  open  ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old ;  rouse  the 
stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Again,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
favourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  nhort  and  weak 
memories,  the  same  doctor  proponed,  that  whoever 
attended  a  first  minister,  after  havins  told  his  busi- 
neM  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  in  the  plainest 
words,  should,  at  his  departure,  give  the  said  minister 
a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 
on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ears,  or  run  a 
pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  forgetfulncss ;  and  at  every  levee  day  re- 
peat the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 
or  absolutely  refused. 

lie  likewise  directed  that  every  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  argued  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  his  vote  directly  contrary ;  because  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public. 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offered  a 
wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 
is  this:  You  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party; 
you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose  heads 
are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operators  saw 
off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  manner  that  the  brain  may  be  equally  divided. 
L^  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 
ing each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requircth  some  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  proft^ssor  assured  us,  that,  if  it  were 
dextcn)usly  perfumied,  the  cure  would  be  infallible. 
For  he  argueii  thus :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 
left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 
the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 
as  regularity  of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 
world  only  to  wutch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 
to  the  difference  of  brains  in  quantity  or  quality, 
among  those  who  are  directors  in  faction,  the  doctor 
assured  ti<*,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  tritic. 

I  hoar«l  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commoxlious  and  effectual  ways  and 
means  of  ral>^ing  money  without  grieving  the  subject. 
The  first  affirine<I,  the  justest  method  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary ;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selvei ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degrees  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  brea>t.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
lucn  who  arc  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
and  the  aiwMMunenta  aocurding  to  tho  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  they  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  tlieir  own  vouchers.  Wit, 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  propooed  to  be 
largely  taxed,  iRid  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by 
every  person  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  he  possessed.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his  neighbour, 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  according  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated,  because  they 
would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senatops  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whether  he 
won  or  no ;  after  which  the  losers  had  in  their  turn 
the  liberty  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thui, 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose  shoulden 
are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  ministry. 
•  Another  professor  showed  mo  a  large  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discovering  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  government. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  I>angden,  where  1  had  long  sojourned, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  discovereri, 
witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  together  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  .of  ministers  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  workmanship 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  charac- 
ters of  profound  politicians;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  crazy  administration  ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  dis- 
contents ;  to  fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures ;  and 
raise  or  sink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  first 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  what  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  papers,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papers  are  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mysterious  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instance,  they  can  decipher  a  close-stool  to  signify 
a  privy-council;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate;  alamo 
dog,  an  invarler ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  bux- 
zard,  a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high*priest ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state ;  a  charnber-pot,  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revolu- 
tion ;  a  mouse-trap,  an  employment ;  a  bottomlesi 
pit,  the  treasury  ;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a 
favourite ;  a  broken  recxl,  a  court  of  justice ;  an  empty 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  nietho<l  fails,  they  have  two  others  more 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call  acros- 
tics and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings  ;  thus,  N  shall  sig- 
nify a  nlot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  transposing- the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  suspectefl  ])apor,  they  can  lay  open  the  deepest 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if 
1  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
discover  how  the  same  letters  which  compose  that 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  words — 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home — the  tower.  And  thii 
is  the  anagraniatic  method. 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledgments  for 
communicatini;  these  obser\'ations,  and  promieed  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  his  treatise. 
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IThoughti  on  Varioui  Svbjectt.] 

We  have  just  religion  enough  to  make  us  hate,  but 
not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

When  we  detiire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  wheu 
it  19  obtained,  our  mind  runs  only  on  the  bad  ones. 

When  a  true  genius  appeareth  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  infallible  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
there  will  be  small  allowance  given  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
of  faith,  because  both  are  without  excuse.  This 
renders  the  advantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices 
in  the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon  the 
strength  of  temptation  to  each. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present  age  is 
in  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
<vf  this  ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity  :*  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  pre- 
■ent  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputoM  as  in  armies,  where  the  weaker  side 
setteth  up  false  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemy  may  believe  them  to  be  more  numerous 
and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good  qualities, 
which  were  very  serviceable  to  others,  but  useless  to 
themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  passengers,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  love, 
politics,  religion,  learning,  &&,  beginning  from  his 
youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last  1 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miser- 
able, for  the  happy  impute  all  their  succesr  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  oflben  puts  men  npon  doing  the  meanest 
offi<%8 :  so,  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture 
with  creeping. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 
No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 
An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
jou  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and 
■carcity  of  words :  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  vrill  be  apt,  in  speak- 
ing, to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
iet  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

To  be  Tain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 
the  like;  by  which  they  plainly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  beliere  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honours 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal  his  I 
▼anity.  I 


Every  man  desirsth  to  live  long,  but  no  maii  would 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they  have 
done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  soriie  coucem  for 
future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  leame<l,  or  any  man 
a  lawyer. 

A  nitx  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  [How  true  of 
Swift  himself!] 

If  a  man  maketh  me  keep  my  distance,  the  oomfort 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  the  same  time. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  Hve  at  pment, 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  jouth,  an 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  sp^k 
things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange,  so  many 
hopeful  princes,  so  many  shameful  kings !  If  they 
happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if  they  live,  they  are  often  pro- 
digies indeed,  but  of  another  sort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under  the 
name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginary  goods, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimity, 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  instance^ 
with  regard  toiame ;  there  is  in  most  people  a  relue- 
tance  and  unwillingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  observe, 
even  among  the  vulvar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
inscription  over  their  grare.  It  requireth  but  little 
philosophy  to  discover  and  obsen-e  that  there  is  no 
intrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  founded 
in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it  ought  not 
to  be  ridiculed. 

[Oventrained  PoUteneat^  or  Vulgar  HogpitaKty.'l 
[From  *  The  Tatter.*]  • 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  which  the  French  call 
let  petites  morales,  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  us 
difltinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breed- 
ing. This  I  look  upon,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  to 
be  a  sort  of  artificial  good  sense,  adapted  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  and  introduced  to  mtike  mankind  ea^y 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.  Low  and  little 
understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetuallv  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencies 
and  irregularities  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinary 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiarities 
that  one  observeth  amongst  them  when  a  debauch 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.  In 
other  instances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of 
common  discretion,  the  rery  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon 
us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.  This  abuse 
reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  mj  vexa- 
tion, when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.  As  soon 
a^  I  entered  the  parlour,  they  put  me  into  the  great 
chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  £re,  and  kept  me 
there  by  force,  until  I  vras  almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy 
came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in 
vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  return  co<»i  tSter 
dinner.  In  the  meantime,  the  good  lady  whispered 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand. 
The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glass  half  full 
of  09110  mirabUi*  and  syrup  of  gilly-fiowers.  I  took 
as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for ;  but  madam  Tovred  I 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  vras  sure  it  would  do  me 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  was  forced 
to  obey;  which  absolutely  took  away  my  stomach. 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  mudk 
as  my  life  wa^  worth,  and  set  me  vrith  my  back  jnit 
Against  it.  Although  my  ap}>etite  were  quite  gone,  I 
resolved  to  force  down  as  much  as  1  oould  ;  aad  d*- 
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plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
Dl<HAom  *o  the  Might,  but  at  the  same  time  in  uuder- 
minins  it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairly  and  openly  with  me ;  it  has  afforded 
Mveral  proHpccts  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an 
advantage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much :  and  I  begin,  where  nnoet  people  end,  with  a 
full  conriction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unsatisfactory'  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
■uret.  When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
■curry  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
I  am  even  as  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hiber- 
nian, who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  years 
ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head, 
made  answer, '  What  care  I  for  the  house !  I  am  only 
a  lodger.'  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
u  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  excessively  weak  as  I 
DOW  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  that  1  am  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I 
never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider- 
able little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  a4  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  ritw  as 
bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
fpring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as 
fiuit,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Hook  of  Widdom) 
passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  gue«t  that 
tarricth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
Toung  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
*  For  honourable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  meaijured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unnpottcd 
life  is  old  age.  lie  was  taken  away  npeedily,  lest 
wickedne^  should  alter  his  undemtandiug,  or  deceit 
b^uile  his  soul,'  &;c. — 1  am  your,  &c. 


IPope  to  Swift — On  his  Reiirement.'\ 

Januarp  18, 1714 

\Vliatever  apologies  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  for  writing  to  you,  I  shall  use  none 
DOW,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  countr}'.  In  that  circumstance,  I  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusing  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  afiain 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it*  into  divers  figures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form :  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  you  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
unplea.<ant  to  try  to  fit  and  rejoin  the  lm)ken  lines 
together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranger  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  this  time)  you 
begin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplative 
situation. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  affirm,  that  no  people 
in  town  ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistaken,  for  I  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  further,  that  you  treat  the  few  you  corre- 
spond with  in  a  very  arrogant  style,  and  tell  them 
you   admire  at  their  insolence  in  disturbing  your 

•  It  is  fmportant  to  remember  that  Pope,  when  he  wrote  in 
this  manner,  was  onlj  twenty  •four. 


meditations,  or  eren  inqniring  of  your  retreat ;  bat 
this  I  vrill  not  positively  aioert,  becauae  I  never  re- 
ceived any  such  insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxford  says  you  hare  not  written  to  him  onoe  since  yon 
went ;  but  this  perhaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  or 
you  !  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  anything  he  affirms.  At  Button's,  it  is  reported 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  an 
embassy  to  you.  Others  apprehend  some  dangeroos 
state  treatise  from  y<mr  retirement ;  and  a  wit,  who 
affects  to  imitate  Balsac,  says,  that  the  ministry  now 
are  like  those  heathens  of  old,  who  received  their 
oracles  from  the  woods.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  are  not  unwilling  to  credit  me, 
when  I  whisper,  that  you  are  gone  to  meet  some 
Jesuits  commissioned  from  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  settle  the  most  convenient  methods  to  be 
taken  fer  the  coming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Arbath- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  imaeinee  your  onlr 
design  is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  tne  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Scriblerus.  This,  indeed,  most  be  granted 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  I  wish  1 
could  promise  so  well  of  you.  The  top  of  my  own 
ambition  Lh  to  contribute  to'  that  great  work ;  and  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  by.  Mr  Gay  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  I 
cannot  name  Mr  Gay,  without  all  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  I  shall  ever  owe  you  on  his  account.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  you  you  are  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or 
abnent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  bring- 
ing things  to  maturity  for  their  advantage.  Of  ul 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  flj^texy)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation ;  it  is 
almost  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  your 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  all  my  letter  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  most  impertinent.  I  am, 
with  the  truest  affection,  yours,  &c 

J^Pope  in  OjifordJ] 

To  Mas  Uastha  Bloditt.— 171& 

Nothing  could  hare  more  of  that  melanchol j  whi^ 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  journey ; 
for,  after  having  passed  through  my  favourite  wool^ 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  past  plea- 
sures, I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  were  edged 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  winding 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  gloomy  ver- 
dure of  Stouor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.  The  moon  roae  in  the 
clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  light  I  paced 
on  slowly,  without  company,  or  tCnj  interrupti<xi  to 
the  range  of  my  thoughts.  About  a  mile  before  I 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  different  notes ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another,  and 
sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  night  All  this  was  no  ill  pre- 
paration to  the  life  I  have  led  since  among  those  old 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porticos,  studious 
walks,  and  solitary  scenes  of  the  university.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  as 
mere  a  book-worm  as  any  there.  I  conformed  myself 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  lay  in 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  dusky  parts  of  the  university, 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  of  the 
desert.  If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  of  their  otm  order  extolled 
their  piety  and  abstraction.  For  I  found  myself  re- 
ceived with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  species ;  who 
are  as  considerable  here,  'as  the  busy,  the  gay,  and 
the  ambitious  are  in  your  world. 
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[Pope  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta^'On  the  Con- 
tinent.} 

1717. 
M&dam — I  no  more  think  I  can  have  too  many  of 
jour  letters,  than  that  I  could  have  too  many  writings 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greateflt  eMtate  'in  the  world ; 
which  I  think  so  valuable  a  friendBhip  as  yours  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angry  at  crery  scrap  of  paper  loHt,  as 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  01  my  title ; 
and  though  it  i^  but  an  o<ld  compliment  to  compare 
a  fine  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  leaves,  methinks,  like  hers, 
are  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
have  no  other  way  of  receiving  them  but  by  those  un- 
fikithful  messengers.  I  hare  had  but  three,  and  I 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  have  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
ceired  none,  I  should  not  have  accused  you  of  neglect 
or  insensibility.     I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 

?uarrel  with  my  friends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
'd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
shine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  performing  the  same 
course,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  ever. 

You  have  contrived  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
most  pleasing  things  to  me  in  nature;  the  first  is, 
that  whatever  be  the*  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
continue  to  write  in  the  discharge  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  virtue  you 
ought  to  enjoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  have  done  evenr  good  thing, 
as  yours  can  be  to  do  it ;  so  that  you  shall  never  be 
able  to  favour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  favour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  jui«tice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
is  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  above  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  of  all  t}'ranny,  if  you 
■hould  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  disguise  of  a  discontented  heart,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  you  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  wliat  is  really  only  the  natural  overfiowins  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improved  and 
iwakencd  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  you  believe  me,  I  fancy  my  expressions  have  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be  equal.  May 
Ood  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
as  this !  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  see  the  heart  I  talk  of,  you  would 
really  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
some  qualities  as  well  deserving  to  bo  half  laughed 
at,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foible,  in  regard  to  you,  is  the  most  like  reason  of  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  my  faith,  this  heart  is  not, 
like  a  great  warehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  with  vast  empty  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up ;  but  it  is 
every  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  never  want  a  comer  at  your  service ;  where 
I  dare  affirm,  madam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
dose  as  any  idea  in  Christendom.        *        * 

If  this  jjistance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say)  en- 
larges your  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
so  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to 
be  impious  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  even 
slaughter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  might  interpose  be- 
tween you  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  this,  but  I  fear  Ood  will 
scarce  forgive  me  for  desiring  it. 

Make  me  less  wicked,  then.  Is  there  no  other  ex- 
padient  to  retom  jou  and  your  infant  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country!  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanover ;  can  there  bo  no  favourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  far  to  die 
twice  1  Is  Kurydice  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  t 
If  ever  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almost  the  only  inno* 
cent  man  whom  he  has  made  to  suffer,  both  hj  his 
government  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abnMUL 

[Death  of  Tico  Jxyvm  hy  Lightning,'] 
To  Lady  Mary  Wortlby  MoirrAon.— I7I8. 

*  *  I  have  a  mind  to  611  the  rest  of  this  paper 
with  an  accident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyes, 
and  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  have 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantie 
seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent  me.*  It 
overlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  the  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  of 
eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
labour  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening  chaige 
to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  love  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  pos- 
session of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  very 
morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents'  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  be  happy.  Perhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their  wedding- 
clothes  ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinds 
of  poppies  and  field-flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
make  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  While  thej 
were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  fast  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  aflfbrded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath, 
sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  never  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  vras 
heard  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lapr :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  after, 
this  faithful  pair — John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender 

Cture.  There  was  no  mark  or  discolouring  on  their 
ies,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed, 
and  a  small  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  where  my  Lord 
Harcourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  ma^^ 
the  critics  have  chosen  the  ^^dly  one :  I  like  neiUier, 
but  wish  you  hod  been  in  &igland  to  have  done  this 
office  better :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  not  haft 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire, 
On  the  same  ))ile  their  faithful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found. 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seised. 

*  The  honse  of  Btanton  nareoart  In  Ozfordshlra  Hot*  Pope 
tranilated  part  of  the  MyMey.  He  particularly  deserihes  it  la 
the  sabsequent  I^ter,  in  a  styls  yfhMti  reeaUs  the  grave  humour 
of  Addison,  and  foreshadows  the  Braoebridfa  Hall  of  Wash- 
ingtoB  Irvinff.  A  view  of  the  house  and  of  tlie  ohoroh 
which  wan  burled  the  Ughtning-stniok  knrsrs  is  on  nast  ] 
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Think  tint,  by  rigoroiH  judpiiei't  teiKil, 


uw  well  plewed, 


liie  well.  ui<]  f«ir  nn  luddsn  faW  : 
When  Ood  lilli  Tirtue  to  ihe  gr»Te, 


Virtue  unmuved  can  btuT  il 
Aiid  fon  (be  fiasb  thai  luel 


le  i»ll. 


Upon  the  whole,  1  cannot  think  these  people  an- 
bupT.  The  gnaiimt  bBiiiiinem,  neit  to  living  ht 
thej'would  have  done,  >ra»  to  die  iw  thejr  did.  The 
givaCuC  liuiiour  ptnjile  of  tliis  hm  dL'jirec  could  have, 
van  to  be  rfinciubiTed  on  ■  little  niuiiument ;  uiilew 
jou  will  give  lliein  Bnolbel^tbiil  of  bi'ing  honoured 
with  A  tear  from  the  inutt  ryes  in  the  world.  1 
know  JOU  h»TO  tendenieu ;  jou  nitint  hate  it ;  it  in 
(he  verj  emanation  of  good  lenie  aod  virtue:  the 
' — it  inlnda,  like  the  hueat  nietaii,  duMolTe  the 


If  EnglM  CoiaUr^  Stal-I 


[Deteripti'm  -fan  Am 


u>l  part  of  the  jov  jour 

,d  e.piriciicc  will  coiivi 

1  eictiwircly  long  tu 


tbouj;ht  III  leuit  uf  undertaking,  rathLT  thaji  d 
out  Kciu|!  yuu  a^'aJn-    Tbou^b    the   plan    I 


Mid  JOU  will  be  coil 
riig:ig,-d  nij-  aireetioii 
JOU  k.iow  Hhat  a  pla 


(  (or  the 
iij,  lia_y,  evcTybody  el>*  tbcre; 

ill  yout  abseiice  from  it,  wbei 
'  this  il  which  1  picfw  to  it  i  I 

iciuui  couiitr7-aeat. 


IB  HarcBOTt,  Oitorddilra. 


eipect  nothing  regular  in  mj  dmcriplion 
of  »  houw  that  Kcm-  to  be  built  bcfon  nileo  weie  in 
fajhion  :  the  whole  is  m  dinjointi^,  and  the  parts  to 
dctacbeH  from  &ch  other,  and  jcl  no  joining  agiin, 
a  piMtic*!  fit)  JOU  would 
Imagine  it  had  been  a  rilla;^  In  Amphioo'a  tiine, 
where  twontj  cotta^ea  ha/t  taken  a  dance  together^ 
were  all  out,  and  itcKHl  still  in  amaicmcnt  ever  sinoe. 
A  slntiif^r  would  be  grievouslv  disappointed  who 
should  ervT  think  to  get  into  thii  house  the  rigiht 
cipcct,  after  entering  through  tlic 
p^rch,  to  be  Itt  into  the  hall;  alu!  nothinp  ims, 
'    '  "  '    a  brewhouM.     From  the  parlour 

j-rooni ;  but,  upon 
lailed  door,  jou  are  coiiTinced  bj  a 
flight  of  birds  about  rour  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  duit  in 
jour  ejes.  that  it  is  (he  pigeon -house.  Od  each  aide 
our  porch  are  two  chininevi,  that  wear  their  greens  on 
the  outaide,  which  would'do  as  well  within,  for  when- 
erer  we  make  a  fm,  we  let  the  nnoke  out  of  the 
mudowi.    Orer  the  parlour-window  haogi  •  doping 


,ou  fi'nd  yourself  in.  b, 
JOU  thuik  to  step  into  1 


balcony,  which  time  has  turaed  to  ■ , 

penthouse.  The  top  is  cmwried  with  a  -nrj  Toicrabl* 
lower.  M  like  (bat  of  the  church  just  by,  that  the 
jackdaws  build  in  jt  at  if  it  Ben  the  true  steeple. 

TIm  great  hall  ii  high  and  ipacioua,  flanked  with 
long  Inble^  images  of  ancient  hoapitalitT  i  «cnk- 
mented  with  monitroui  honi>,  about  twenty  bnka 
pikes,  and  a  matchlock  muiket  or  two,  which  IImj 
•ay  were  used  in  the  civil  wan.  Hen  u  one  mt 
arched  win<low.  beautifully  darkened  with  diTtn 
MUtcbeons  of  paintnl  glan.  There  Men*  to  be  mat 
propriety  in  tbis  old  manner  of  blanming  apoo  pai^ 
ancient  families  being  like  ancient  wiudowi,  in  the 
RDUTse  of  generations  seldom  free  from  cncka.  One 
shining  pane  brat*  dale  1:?II6.  The  yootU'iil  ttae  ctf 
Dame  Klinor  owes  more  (o  this  nngle  piece  than  to  all 
the  glasses  nhe  ever  consulted  in  W  lite.  Wbo  eu 
say  after  this  that  glas<  ii  frail,  when  it  i(  not  half  M 
perishable  as  human  beauty  or  gloijl  For  in  luiotL* 
pane  vou  see  tbe  memory  ofa  knight  pTteumnl,w^M« 
marble  noM  is  mouldered  from  hu  moanBMBl  in  tW 
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church  adjoining.  And  yet,  roust  not  one  sijrh  to  re- 
flect t}iat  the  matt  authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a 
family  shouM  lie  at  the  mercy  of  ercTT  boy  that 
throws  a  8tone  t  In  this  hall,  in  former  davi*,  have 
dined  gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  with 
Urihers,  sewent,  and  seneschals ;  and  yet  it  wan  but 
the  other  night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mis- 
took it  for  a  bam. 

Thiii  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  otct  a  very  high 
threshold,  into  the  parlour.  It  is  fumiKhed  with 
historical  tapestry,  whose  marginal  fringes  do  confers 
the  moi.Hture  of  the  air.  The  other  contentM  of  this 
room  arc  a  broken-bellied  virginal,  a  couple  of  crip- 
pled velvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tures of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  lrx)k  as  dismally  as  if 
they  came  frtxh  from  hell  with  all  their  brimstone 
about  them.  These  arc  carefully  set  at  the  further 
comer;  for  the  windows  being  everywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  dry  poppies  and 
mustard -seed  in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
that  use. 

Next  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon- 
house^  by  the  xide  of  which  mns  an  entiy  that  leads, 
on  one  hand  and  the  other,  into  a  bed-chamber,  a 
butteiy,  and  a  Mmall  hole  called  the  cha])lain'8  study. 
Then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green  and  gilt  par- 
lour, and  the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  dairy. 
A  little  further  on  the  right,  the  servants'  hall ;  and 
by  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps,  the  old  lady*s  closet, 
which  has  a  lattice  into  the  said  hall,  that,  while  she 
said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  maids.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all 
twenty-four  apartments,  hard  to  be  distinguished  by 
particular  names ;  among  which  I  must  not  forget  a 
chamber  that  has  in  it  a  large  antiquity  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead  or  a 
cider-press. 

Our  best  room  above  is  very  long  and  low,  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  a  band-box :  it  has  hangings  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world  ;  those,  I  mean,  which 
Arachne  spins  out  of  her  own  bowels :  indeed  the  roof 
is  so  decayed,  that  aftvi  a  ff.vourable  shower  of  rain, 
WQ  may  (with  God's  blessing)  expect  L  crop  of  mush- 
.X)oms  between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  storey  has  for  many  years  had  no 
other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  very  age 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable  mansi<m,  for 
the  very  rats  of  this  ancient  seat  arc  gray.  Since 
these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these 
poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  arc  now  too  infirm  to 
remove  to  another :  they  have  still  a  small  subsistence 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

I  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have  described,  but 
for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward,  who  is  as 
much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place,  and  looks 
like  an  old  Tamily  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from  room  to  room,  to 
relate  several  memoirs  of  the  family ;  but  his  obser- 
TEtions  were  particularly  curious  m  the  cellar:  he 
•howed  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack, 
and  where  were  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts 
in  the  moming :  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup- 
ported the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer;  then 
stopping  to  a  comer,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered  frag- 
ment of  an  unframed  picture:  *This,'  says  he,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *  was  poor  Sir  Thomas,  once  master 
of  the  drink  I  told  you  of:  he  had  two  sons  (poor 
Toung  masters !)  that  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  this 
beer ;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very  cellar,  and  never 
went  out  upon  their  own  legs.'  He  could  not  pass  by 
a  broken  bottle  without  tuing  it  up  to  show  us  the 
anns  of  the  family  on  it.  He  then  led  me  up  the 
tower,  by  dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  another ;  one  of 
theie  was  nailed  up,  and  mj  guide  whispered  to  me 


the  occasion  of  it.  It  seems  the  course  of  this  noble 
blood  was  a  little  interrupted  about  two  centuries 
ago  by  a  freak  of  the  Lady  Frances,  who  was  here 
taken  with  a  neighbouring  prior;  ever  since  which, 
the  room  has  l>een  made  up.  The  ghost  of  Lady 
Frajfice!^  is  supposed  to  walk  here ;  some  prying  maids 
of  the  family  formerly  reported  that  they  miw  a  lady 
in  a  fanlingale  through  the  key-hole ;  but  this  matter 
was  huhhed  up,  and  the  servants  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter ; 
but  what  engaged  me  in  the  description  was,  a  gene- 
rous principle  to  pre^Tve  tl.e  memory  of  a  thing  that 
must  itself  soon  fall  to  ruin  ;  nay,  perhaps,  some  part 
of  it  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  Indeed,  1  owe 
this  old  house  the  same  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an 
old  friend  that  harbours  u»  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.  I  have  f<'und  this 
an  excellent  place  for  retirement  and  study,  where  no 
one  who  passes  by  can  dream  there  is  an  inhabitant, 
and  even  anybody  that  ^vould  vi^it  mc  dares  not 
venture  under  my  roof.  You  will  not  wonder  I  hare 
translated  a  great  deal  of  Homer  in  this  retreat ;  any 
one  that  sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fltter  or  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dottd. 
As  soon  as  I  return  to  the  living,  it  shall  be  to  con- 
verse with  the  best  of  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  very 
speedily  to  tell  you  in  person  how  sincerely  and  un- 
alterably I  am,  madam,  your,  &c 

I  beg  Mr  Wortley  to  believe  me  his  roost  humble 
servant. 

[Pope  to  Gaxf — On  hit  Recovery J\ 

17tt 
1  faithfully  a^^sure  you,  in  the  midst  of  that  melan- 
choly with  which  I  have  been  so  long  encompassed, 
in  an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's 
death,  there  was  no  circumstance  that  rendered  it 
more  unsupportable  to  me  tlian  that  I  could  not  leave 
her  to  S'HJ  you.  Your  own  present  escape  from  so 
imminent  danger  I  pray  G<id  may  prove  less  preca- 
rious tlian  my  poor  mother's  cun  be,  *hose  life  at 
best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  1  fear  even  that  is  moiv  than  (lod  will  please  to 
grunt  me ;  for  these  two  days  past,  her  most  dangerous 
symptoms  arc  returned  upon  her;  and  unless  there 
be  a  8ud<len  ch<inge,  I  must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a 
few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her.  In  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can  so  much 
alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  mc  (Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase !)  of  your  recovery.  In  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  I  am  excessively  conceraeil  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  you,  dear  (iay,  any  part  of  the  debt,  1 
very  gratefully  remember,  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
ocoasion,  when  you  was  here  comforting  me  in  her 
last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear,  hers  must  decline!  I  believe  that  would 
bo  very  fust.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  good  fortune  and  tranquillity,  rather  of 
your  own  giving  to  yourself,  than  from  any  expecta- 
tions or  trust  in  others  I  May  you  and  I  live  to- 
gether, without  wishing  more  felicity  or  acquisitions 
than  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without  oblige 
tions  to  greatness !  CJod  keep  vou,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have 
something  worth  the  8ur>-iving  my  mother!  Adieu, 
dear  Gay,  and  believe  me  (while  you  live  and  while  I 
live),  your,  &c. 

[Sletch  of  Atdumn  Scenery."] 

To  Ma  DiOBY^—Octobtr  10, 17S3L 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  ^ear ;  the  ieaion  ia 
good  when  the  people  are  so.  It  is  the  bat  time  in 
the  year  for  a  painter ;  there  is  more  variety  of  colours 
in  the  leaves ;  the  proepects  begin  to  open,  through 
the  thinner  woods  ofer  the  Talleyi,  and  tltfough  ihm 
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high  canopiei  of  treat  to  tho  highor  Mch  of  heaten ; 
the  dews  of  the  morning  impeui  ereiy  thorn,  uid 
•catter  diamonds  on  the  rerdant  mantle  of  the  earth ; 
the  forests  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  What  would 
▼ou  haret  The  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
lorers,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomers. 

{,Pope  to  BuKop  AUei^mry^  in  ih»  Ibirer.] 

jr«v  17,  m 

Once  more  I  write  to  jon,  as  I  promised,  and  this 
once,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last  I  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  mj  friend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  jou  a  long  ^^ood-nightJ  Maj  tou 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life  not  unlike  that 
sleep  of  the  soul  which  some  hare  beliered  is  to  suc- 
ceed it,  where  we  lie  utterly  forgetful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  ri^ning  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retam  anj  memory  of 
the  past,  let  it  only  image  to  yon  what  has  pleased 
you  oest ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  conversation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of  the 
time  pan  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  been 
less  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infallibly  will  be.  Do 
not  envy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  agaiuHt  whom  you  can  have  no  com- 
plaint ;  I  mean  of  all  posterity :  and,  perhaps,  at 
your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care, 
what  is  erexy  Tear  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  the  past!  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  lire  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; 
the  boy  Jei^pises  the  inutnt,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
losopher both,  and  the  Christian  all.  You  may  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
lity, and  you  will  never  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
«eiy>nd  in&ucy.  The  toys  and  baubles  of  your  child- 
n(«nd  are  hardly  now  more  below  you,  than  those  toys 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  yean,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  ava- 
rice. At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little 
society,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius  should  mount 
above  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  involved  it ;  to  shine  abroad, 
and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  glorv 
of  your  present  situation.  Remember  it  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  greateitt  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled 
and  blazed  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile, 
or  in  their  death.  But  why  do  1  talk  of  dazzling  or 
blazing  t — it  was  then  that  they  did  £ood,  that  thev 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  tipirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Resentment, 
indeed,  may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 

Suishcd  in  the  noblest  mincu ;  but  revenge  never  will 
arbour  there. ^  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
first,  and  better  principles  than  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlarged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  small 
a  part  as  one's  single  self. 

Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  whert  the  passions  and  affections  must  be 
much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  views  and  all  mean  retroi^ects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  looking  back;  and,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
you.  But  take  care  that  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

I  am,  with  the  graktest  sincerity  and  passion  for 
your  fame  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  &c. 

i  TiM  MriMp  wmt  Into  exile  the  foUowiaf  moBth. 


Pope  was  one  of  the  anthon  of  the  Memoin  9f 
Martimu  Serihlerui,  where  be  has  laviahed  nmA 
wit  OD  subjects  which  are  now  moetljr  of  little  inte- 
rest He  has  ridiculed  •Boneli's  History  of  his 
Own  Times'  with  infinite  humour  in  Jtosvv  y 
P.  P^  Cierk  of  thi$  PariMkt  and  he  oootribotBd 
sereral  papers  to  the  *  Qnardian.'  His  proee  yt 
contain  also  a  ooUection  of  7%imakiM  am.  Vq 
SulffietB,  a  fhw  of  which  are  here  saqioiined  »-* 

[PaHf  ZeaL] 

There  never  was  any  party,  &etion,  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoever,  in  which  Uie  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  ^an  a 
blockhead.  However,  such  instruments  are  neoessaij 
to  politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as 
witn  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead  weight  halt- 
ing at  them,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
finer  and  more  useful  parts. 


own  he  has 
in   other 


[^Aeb¥>wledgmaU  qf  Error  J] 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying, 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he 
day. 

\^J)upittalUM,j 

What  Tully  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to  di^mt- 
Ing ;  it  should  be  always  so  managed,  as  to  remember 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  b  peace  ;  but  generally 
true  disputants  are  like  true  sportsmen,  their  whob 
delight  IS  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  disputant  no  mors 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  fof  the  hare. 


II 


[OiuorioMS  People.] 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  oth«s, 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's 
reforming  everything  there^  while  their  own 


like 
to 


ruin. 


JiCfrowing  Vtrtuofu  «»  Old  AgeS] 


When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  they  only 
make  a  sacrifice  to  Ood  of  the  devil's  leavings. 

He  who  telk  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  greni  a  task 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty 
more  to  maintain  one. 

IJIotiUe  OriUa.^ 

Get  Tour  enemies  to  read  your  woi^  in  orfcr  Is 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  yoor  seoond- 

self,  that  he  willjudge,  too,  like  yon. 

l^SeeUsrian  D^franea.'] 

There  Is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  ratioiial  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religion,  bvt 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  day. 

[//oi0  to  U  JtejMted  a  Wim  JfoM.] 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  chameter  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever  any  one  tells 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  him. 

[Avariee.'] 

The  character  of  oovetousness  is  what  a  man  geK^ 
rally  acquires  more  through  some  nlgsanllineBS  or  ill 
grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable  things,  than  in 
expenses  of  any  conssqncnoe.  A  veiy  finr  pooiftds 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  ii  mrm» 
rice. 

MO 
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ALKXAKDRR  POPR- 


[Jfmtiter  Acquiring  and  Loiing  Qfiee.'] 

A  man  coming  to  the  water-side,  is  surrounded  bj 
all  the  crew ;  erexy  one  is  officious,  eveiy  one  making 
applications,  eyery  one  offering  his  sSerrices ;  the  whole 
bustle  of  the  place  seems  to  be  only  for  him.  The 
same  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  neglect !  The  picture  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goes  out. 

\_Reeeipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem.] 
[From  *  The  Guardlazi.'] 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me,  who  am  zealous  in 
the  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  maj  have  the  hon- 
our of  leading  the  town  into  a  rerj  new  and  uncommon 
road  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  is  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which  contribute  to  the  structure  of 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  receipts  of  good  house- 
wives do  to  the  making  puddincs  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinary  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improyement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  begin  with  Epic  Poetiy,  because  the  critics 
affree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable 
of.  I  know  the  French  haye  already  laid  down  many 
mechanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 
possibility  of  eyer  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
lification they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  '  without  a  genius ;'  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  must  necessarily  be  of  grakt 
use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they  never  learn. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  professed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius  ;  but  the  skill  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
cipe, by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
arts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  lonf  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  established 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  afiirm,  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  on  this  point. 
The  learning  which  will  be  more  particularly  necessary 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value 
four-pence. 

Another  quality  required,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per- 
sons of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
the  original  Greek,  and  that  from  which  our  modem 
authors  translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
impossibilities  ;  but,  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I  have 
known  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
immediately  upon  application  of  the  left-hand  page 
of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  these 
days,  with  authors  as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  first  sicht ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  hay« 
surveyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  ii 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  is 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

ror  the  Fable, — '  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  his- 
tory-book, romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  OeoflVey 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Bclianis  of  Greece),  those  parts 
of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adven- 
tures you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
^ou  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
into  the  midst  of  these  adventures  :  there  let  Mm 
work  for  twelve  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epic 
Poem  Im  fortunate.' 

To  make  an  Episode.  'Take  any  remaining  ad- 
venture of  our  former  collection,  in  which  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero  ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  of  the  work,  without 
the  least  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  *  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently.' 

For  the  Mannert. — *  For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the  world  may  be  subject  to,  nelect  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letted  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  ai^ 

honest    mafi. For   the    under   characters,  gather 

them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  name 
as  occasion  serves.' 

For  the  Machina. — *  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle. 
Let  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  uw  of  vo- 
latile Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton *s  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  eviaent ; 
for  since  no  Epic  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  erMitest 
necessities.  When  you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  l^ 
any  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wits,  seek 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  busi* 
ness  very  readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  goa. — RoaooMMOit. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  grakt  per- 
plexity.' 

For  the  Ikicriptiont. — For  a  Tempest.  *  Take  Eurus, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse  :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum  tuficii. 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  Quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head  betore  you  set  it  a-blowing.' 

For  a  Battle.  '  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  a  spice  or 
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two  of  Virg>l ;  and  if  thon  rawun  anj  orwploi,  yov 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  ikirmiilL  Season  it  well  witli 
•iiuileii,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  Burning  a  Town.  *  If  fuch  a  deacriptioii  be 
neeetsarj,  bec»uie  it  ia  eertain  then  is  one  in  Viigil, 
Old  Troj  is  readj  burnt  to  joar  hands.  But  if  you 
foar  that  would  be  thought  bonowed,a  diapter  or  two 
of  the  Theoiy  of  the  Conflagration,  well  circumstanced, 
and  done  into  totm,  will  Iw  a  good  suocedaneum.' 

As  for  Similes  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found 
all  orer  the  creation  ;  the  most  i^orant  may  gather 
them ;  but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this 
adfise  wiUi  your  bw>kseller. ' 

Fw  tke  Lanyuoffe, — (I  mean  the  diction.)  '  Here 
it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  are  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages. 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius, 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.  You  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
give  ibie  Tenerable  air  of  antiquitr  to  your  piece,  br 
darkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With 
this  Tou  may  m  easily  furnished  upon  anT  occasion 
by  the  dictionaiy  commonly  printed  at  tne  end  of 
dnaucer. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writeiB 
without  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  is,  nerer 
to  be  afraid  of  baring  ioo  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  adrise  rather  to  take  their  wannest  thoughts, 
and  spread  them  abroad  upon  paper,  for  they  are  ob- 
sorrea  to  cool  before  they  are  rsad* 


DB  JOBM  ABBUTBNOT. 

Db  Johw  Abbuthnot,  the  fHend  of  PopCi  Swift, 
Gay,  and  Prior,  was  associated  with  his  brother  wits 
in  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
called  forth  chiefly  by  political  events.  They  were 
all  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  th%  success  of 
their  party.  Arbuthnot  was  bom  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kincardineshire,  and  haTing  studied 
medicine,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  author  and  a  wit  He  wrote  an  Ex- 
aminatumof  Dr  Woodward  a  AccotaU  of  the  Ddvge, 
and  an  Euay  on  tkt  Uaefubiut  of  Mathematical 
Learning,  In  1709  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  The  satirical  Memoire 
of  the  Extraordinary  Lifey  Worhe,  and  Ditcoveriee  of 
Martinus  Scri^lenu,  published  in  Pope's  works,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot  The 
design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicule 
all  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  had  dipped  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  ii\judiuiously  in  each.  Cer- 
vantes was  the  model  of  the  witty  authors ;  but 
though  they  m«y  have  oopied  his  grave  irony  with 
success,  the  fine  humanity  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  novelist  are  whoUy  wanting  in  Scriblerus. 
It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  character  of 
Comditts  ScriUema  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Walter  Shandy.  His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  his  son  (in  describing  which 
Arbuthnot  evinces  his  extensive  and  curious  learn- 
ing), are  fully  equal  to  Sterne.  Useful  hints  are 
tlirown  out  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrib- 
lerus; and  what  are  now  termed  Meet  Ueaone  in 
•ome  scliools,  may  have  been  derived  from  such  ludi- 
crous passages  as  the  following : — '  The  dd  gentle- 
man so  contrived  it,  to  make  eveijthing  contribute 
to  Hie  improvement  of  liis  knowledge,  even  to  his 
▼ery  dress.  He  invented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  dothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints  of  that 
idenoe,  and  likewiM  some  knowledge  of  the  oom- 
meroe  of  different  nations.    He  had  a  French  hat 


with  an  African  feather,  Holland  shirts  and  Flanden 
laoe,  English  doth  lined  with  Indian  silk ;  his  giorei 
were  Its^an,  and  hia  shoes  were  Spanish.  He  was 
made  to  observe  this,  and  daily  oatechised  therenpan, 
which  his  fiUherVas  wont  to  call  '^trardUDg  ai 
home.**  He  neoer  gave  kan  afg  or  an  onmge^  hmi  he 
tMjtmd  Ana  to  aioe  on  ntrmtnt  firaen  ufhat  nmntfv  it 


A  more  complete  and  durable  monvmeiit  of  the 
wit  and  humour  of  Arbothnoi  is  his  Hiatorv  ofJokn 
BtM,  published  in  1712,  and  designed  to  ridicaie  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  render  the  natioo  disoon- 
tented  witl^'  the  wat.  The  allegoiy  in  this  piece  is 
well  sustained,  and  the  satirical  allusions  poignaot 
and  happy.  ()f  the  same  description  ia  Arbathnofs 
f^iatHe  ooncenting  the  Alteinitwn  or  Sooldinc  ef  d^ 
Aneientet  and  his  Art  of  Political  Lyings  His  wit  is 
always  pointed,  and  ricn  in  dassicsl  aUnsion,  without 
bdng  acrimonious  or  personally  offsnsiTe.  Of  the 
serious  performances  of  Arbuthnot,  the  most  Talnafale 
is  a  series  of  dissertations  on  aodent  coins,  weighty 
and  measnres.  He  pnblishedalso  some  medical  works. 
After  the  death  of  ()ueen  Anne,  when,  botti  as  a 
physician  and  a  pK>litidan,  Arbuthnot  soflbred  a 
heavy  loss,  he  spplied  himself  dosdy  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  continued  his  unaffected  cheerftilneas  and 
good  nature.  In  his  latter  years  he  snifered  much 
from  ill  health :  he  died  in  1736.  The  moet  sereie 
and  dignified  of  the  occasional  productioDS  of  Up 
Arbuthnot  is  his  epitaph  on'  (>)lond  (^liartiea,  a 
notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  daj,* 
tried  and  condemned  for  attempting  to  commit  a 
rape: — 

*  Here  continoeth  to  rot  the  body  of  Francis  Clisr- 
ties,  who,  with  aA  inflexible  constancy,  and  inimit- 
able uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  every  human  viee,  ex- 
cepting prodigality  and  hypocrisy;  his  inaatiaUe 
avarice  exempted  him  from  the  first,  his  matchless 
impudence  from  the  second.  Nor  was  he  more  sin- 
gular in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  his  manners  than 
successftil  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  withoat  trade 
or  profession,  without  trust  of  public  money,  and 
without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  more 
properly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the 
only  person  of  his  time  who  could  cheat  with  the 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-vear,  and  having  daily 
deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at  lut  con- 
demned to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do.  Oh,  indignant 
reader  I  think  not  his  life  usdess  to  mankind.  Pto- 
vidence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to 
after  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  how 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  eight  of 
God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthj  of 
all  mortals.* 

The  Sietorg  of  John  BvU. 

Chap.  I. — The  Occaeum  qf  the  Lav-Smt, — ^I  need 
not  tell  you  of  the  great  ouarrds  that  happened  in 
our  neighbourhood  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Strutt  ;>  how  the  parson'  and  a  cunning  attorney^  got 
him  to  settle  his  estate  upon  his  cousin  Philip  Baboon,^ 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  hb  cousin  Enquire 
South.^  Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and 
the  attorney  foi^^  a  will,  for  which  they  were  well 
paid  by  the  family  of  the  Baboons.    l»ei  that  be  as 


iChsrlMlLof  BpataadJcd  without  bme,  and  *< 

Pbrtoeareru,  and  ttie  *  Manhal  of  Barconrt,  cmployvd, 

■s  to  nippoMd,  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  pravailed  upon  him 
to  make  a  wiU,  by  which  he  wttlad  the  raooeirian  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  upon  ^  Philip  Bourbon,  Dnkeof  Ai^sv* 
though  hto  lii^t  had  by  the  most  ■olenm  lenonelatfaBa 
barred  In  favour  of  « the  Arohduke,  Chailsa  of  Ai 
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uid  Frog  had  undoubted  right  bj  praicription  to  bo 
drapers  to  the  Lord  Strutta ;  that  tnere  were  eereral 
old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
serving  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
sold  goods  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
stamp ;  that  he  himself  wm  more  fit  for  a  bullj  than 
a  tradesman,  and  went  about  through  all  the  oountrj 
fairs  challenging  people  to  fight  prises,  wrestling  and 
dgel-plaj  Y  and  abundance  mors  to  this  purpose* 


cu 


Chap.  y.—2%e  fme  tkaraeten  qf  /oAii  BuU^  Nic 
Frog^  and  Hocui. — For  the  better  understanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow, 
choleric,  bold,  and  of  a  rery  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-ewocd,  single 
falchion,  or  cudgel-plaj;  but  then  he  was  reiy  apt 
to  quanrel  with  his  biest  friends,  especiallj  if  thej  pre- 
tended to  goTem  him :  if  you  flattered  him,  jou 
might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  de> 
pended  rvy  much  upon  tho  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
tell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
derstood his  business  Terr  well ;  but  no  man  alive 
was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  aocompts,  or 
more  cheated  bj  partners,  apprentices,  and  serrants. 
This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
loring  his  bottle  and  his  diversion  ;  for,  to  saj  truth, 
no  man  kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
monej  more  generouslj.  Bj  plain  and  £idr  dealing, 
John  had  acquired  some  plums,  and  might  have 
kent  them,  had  it  not  been  tor  his  uphappj  Uwsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning  slj  rogue^  quite  the  re- 
verso  of  John  in  many  particulars ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  affiiirs;  would  pinch  his  bellj  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  bj  careless  ser- 
vants or  Dad  debtors.  He  did  not  care  much  for  anj 
sort  or  divenions,  except  tricks  of  high  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  exceeded  Nic  in 
these ;  jet,  it  roust  be  owned,  that  Nic  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  waj  acouired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attomej;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showed  himself  superior  in  address  to 
most  of  his  profession ;  he  kepi  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  monej,  was  smooth -toniued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  he  was  not  worse 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
family ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpecked,  which 
was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  his 
wife  waa.1 


Chap.  VI. — Of  the  variom  aueeeu  nf  tfts  LaMmii. — 
Law  is  a  bottomlem  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  eveiything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  moet ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in 

Suiet  possession  of  his  business;  yet  ten  long  yean 
id  Hocus  steer  his  cause  through  kX\  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his 
cause ;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  Lord  Strutt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour^ 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas !  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  was  like  an  en- 
chanted island ;  the  nearer  John  came  to  it,  the  further 

>  The  DqcImbb  ef  Martbofomh  WM  in  leaUfty  a  lenBMial 
*  The  WW  WM  owried  on  sfslnst  Fmes  and  0|inln  wWi 
peat  Miceen,  and  a  jMsce  nOsfat  have  been  oonoltided  apon 
thopriadplmof  thoalliMioei  but  a  partition  of  tlie  Spaaidi 
dominioasin  IkTwtrof  the  house  of  Aiutria,  and  an  engase- 
msnl  tli»i  the  MUAe  penon  nhouid  nvrtr  be  kii^ef  Fraaee  and 
Spain,  wet*  nol  now  ftlioaiiil  Na«i«t. 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upsa  neiw  Minti  atfll 
arose;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to  be  daarad;  ia 
short,  lawyers  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  caoae  till 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  dienta  tlie  sheU. 
John's  ready  money,  book-debts^  bondi^  mcirtspgia, 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pocketa.  Then  Jolin  aegaa 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-etock  aod  Eaat  India 
bonds.  Now  and  than  a  farm  went  to  pot.  At  last^ 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  op  Eequin 
South's  title  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  nispnwwM 
Philip  Lord  Stnitt  at  once.  Here  again  waa  a  new 
field  for  the  lawyer*,  and  the  caoae  grew  move  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  and  madder; 
wherever  he  met  any  of  I^rd  Stmtt's  aerranta,  he  tors 
off  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  aee  them 
oome  home  naked,  without  shoes,  atockinga,  and  Unea. 
As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  redaoed  to  hia  last 
shif^  though  he  had  as  many  as  any  othier.  Hia  chil- 
dren were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doilj  stnfl^  his 
servanta  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  good  vac- 
tuals,  they  now  lived  upon  neck-beef  and  DuUock's 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  mnch  by  the  matter  bnt 
the  men  of  law. 


Chap.  VII^— ifoar  /o&n  BmZZ  was  so  mifaiim  fi 
wUk  htM  twoeem^  thai  As  wa»  ^oimg  to  teotv  tf  4w  tradt 
oiMi  tarn  Lamfer, — It  is  wisely  observed  \j  m  great 
philoeopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  natore.  H^  was 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honeat 
and  plain  tradesman,  had  got  iiich  a  hannt  aboat  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  Jargon  of  law  woida,  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  aa  any  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  be&di:  He  was 
overheard  one  day  talking  to  himself  softer  this 
manner : — *  How  c^widous^  does  fiite  or  dunce  dia- 
poee  of  mankind!  How  seldom  is  that  boaincas 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  is  fitted  bj  naiore! 
It  is  plain  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law :  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius  in  placing  dm,  like 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter  f  Bleas  me  I  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  be> 
sides,  it  is  the  proiession  of  a  gentleman.  What  a 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  caoae,  to  swagger 
at  the  bar.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  rnoae  in 
this  woollen  tilide:  for  a  lawyer  I  was  born,  and  a 
lawyer  I  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  kam.^  All 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  sodi  a  eatnlegne  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  ongure  op  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indiiftrently  in  im  companies 
espedally  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  neighboor 
tradesmen  b^gan  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  thai 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs  at  Blackwdl-kaU 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  baiaea,  he  talka  ef 
nothmg  but  actions  upon  the  case,  retumsy  etiifa^ 
alias  capias,  demurrers,  venire  flacias,  replevins^  aaper> 
sedeas's,  certioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  treepasses,  precipes  and  dedimoa.  Thia 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  leaned  In  law;  kowevcs; 
Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  encouraged  John  in  hia 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  gnat  genina  fat 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  bnt  in  time  he  miglit 
raise  money  enourii  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  his 
charges ;  that,  if  ne  studied,  he  would  undonbledly 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  diief  justice.*  Aa  lar 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  ndgnbonis,  John  de- 
spiseil  it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  low 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  John  re^oned  it 
more  honour  to  have  got  <me  fikvourable  verdict,  than 
to  have  sold  a  bale  of  broad-cloth.  As  for  Nic  Fkefc 
to  say  the  truth,  he  waa  more  prudent ;  fbr»  Ooo^ 
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he  followed  his  lawsuit  cloeelj,  he  Detected  not  hii 
ordinary  basincm,  but  was  both  in  court  and  in  his 
shop  at  the  proper  hours.  *  * 

Part  II.  Chap.  I.— The  duuraeter  of  John  BulTt 
Mother.^ — John  hod  a  mother,  whom  he  loved  and 
honoured  extremely ;  a  discreet,  grave,  sober,  good- 
conditioned,  cleanlj  old  gentlewoman  as  ever  lived  ; 
she  was  none  of  your  cross-grained,  termaeant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  always  censuring  the  con- 
duct, and  telling  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
bours, extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  under- 
valuing those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  of 
a  meek  spirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  virtuous  herself, 
so  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  except  where 
they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.  She  was  neither  one  of  your  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  fantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  them- 
selves like  girls  of  fiileen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruflT, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aside  feathers,  flowers,  and  crirapt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scarfs,  and  hooped  petticoats.  She 
scorned  to  patch  and  paint,  yet  she  loved  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Though  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruflles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant swie^at  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  jewels  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  cross :  she  was  not,  like  some  ladies,  hung 
about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
glasses,  and  essence  bottles;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carving,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  being  too  apt  to 
gather  dirt ;  but  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in  every- 
thing; they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually bumiug  frankincen!*e  in  their  rooms;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
scrupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  less  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
your  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
r^ard  for  their  relations:  we  must  not  eat  to-day, 
for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
ten  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour such-a-one's  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
this  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
band's birth-day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  had  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  him  once,  that  he  turned  her  out  of 
doors,^  to  his  great  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
his  afiairs  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conver- 
sation and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ex- 
ceeded all  her  sex  ;  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company 
of  all  sober  grave  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and 
she  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
sooner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
and  reserved.  She  was  a  zealous  preacher  up  of 
chastity,  and  conjugal  fldelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
means  a  friend  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  the  in- 
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dispensable  duty  of  cuckoldom ;  though  she  advanced 
her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
ushered  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertions — this  is  infallible ;  I  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  atuner  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  quiditics,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults,  amongst  whicn  one  might  per- 
haps reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  gave  good  counsel,  but  often  too  gentle 
correction.  I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the  follow* 
ing  transactions. 

Chap.  ll.^The  character  of  John  BulTs  rirter^  Peg. 
with  the  quarreU  that  hajmewd  between  Matter  and 
AfiMs  in  their  childhood, — John  had  a  sister,  a  poor  giri 
that  had  been  starved  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  hav« 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  oe  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter  ;  miss  looked  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness ;  ana  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  good 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackberry.  Master  laj 
in  the  best  apuiment,  with  his  bedchamber  towards 
the  south  sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  uirivelled  her  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  she  would  seize  upon  John's 
commons,  snatch  a  1(^  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fisty-cufli. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
tiger ;  when  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
pnck  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedpost  for 
which  aflfiront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  heart.'  In 
short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  gundy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  Peg,  though  the  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  through  her  pale 
looks  you  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  which 
made  her  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable.  It  was  barbarous  in  parents 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  early  quarrels,  and  mi^e 
them  live  better  together,  such  domestic  feuds  proving 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  misfortunes  to  them  both. 
Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  comical 
antipathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  *What 
think  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (says  he),  that  faints  at  the 
sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe  f  *  What's  that  to  you,  gundy- 
guts  1  (quoth  Peg)  everybody's  to  choose  their  own 
music.'  Then  Peg  had  taken  a  fancy  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strange 
things  of  her.  Of  the  three  brothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,3  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations  :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested  ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  much  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart.        •         • 

1  The  nation  and  church  of  Scotland. 

'  Henry  YIIL,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  sove- 
reign, offered  his  daughter  Mary  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland  ^  this 
offer  waa  rejected,  and  followed  by  a  war:  to  thia  event  pro- 
bably the  author  alludes.    See  page  905  of  this  voliinia 

*  The  Pope,  Luther,  and  Calvfai. 
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The  foUowIng  extract  will  serve  m  a  specimen  of 
Dr  Arbuthnot*s  serious  composition.  It  Is  taken 
from  an  essay  on  the 

UtefiJmtt  of  MathemaHeal  Learning, 

The  adrantaees  which  accme  to  the  mind  bj  ma- 
th<*matical  studieii,  consist  chieflj  in  these  thinp: 
1st,  In  accustoming  it  to  attention,  *  2d,  In  girinff  it  a 
habit  of  cUm  and  demonUnUive  reoMoning.  3a,  In 
freeing  it  from  prtjvdicef  crtdtUity,  and  iupentition. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind  attentive  to 
the  objects  which  it  considers.  This  they  do  bV  en* 
tertaininff  it  with  a  great  Tariety  of  trutlu,  which  are 
delightful  and  evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  the 
same  thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the  ear 
and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  really 
1^  much  mtify  a  natural  faculty  implanted  in  us  by 
our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only 
in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  are  more 
spiritual,  the  delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  from  the 
regret,  turpitude,  lassitude,  and  mtempersjice,  that 
commonly  attend  sensual  pleasures.  The  most  part 
of  other  sciences  consisting  only  of  probajble  reason- 
ings, the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suf- 
ficient principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon, .  gives 
them  over  as  impossible.  Again,. as  in  mathematical 
investigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  jpot  always 
obvious.  This  spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent 
and  attentive.  *  f  . 

The  second  advantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from 
mathematical  knowle<^e,  is  a  iiabit  of  clear,  demon- 
strative, and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contrived 
by  nature  to  learn  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept ; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is  much  like 
other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  &c,),  acquired 
bv  practice.  By  accustoming  ourselves  to  reason 
Giosely  about  quantity*  we  aci^uire  a  habit  of  doing 
so  in  other  things.  It  is  surprismg  to  see  what  supers 
ficial  inconsequential  reasonings  satuify  the  most  part 
of  mankind'  A  piec6  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a 
quotation  of  an  author,  passes  for  a  mighty  aigument : 
with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most  ^tft  of  authors 
stuffed ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer 
their  conclusions.  This  weakness  and  effeminacy  of 
mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Those  Utmina'oraticnii  are  indeed 
very  good  diversion  for  the  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding ;  and  where  a 
man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  scien- 
tifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
Logical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  arguing  in  pub- 
lic disputations,  and  confounding  an  obstinate  and 
perverse  adversary,  and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  some- 
what analogous  to  it.  The  composition  of  the  geo- 
metenij  or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words 
agreed  upon,  by  self-evident  troths,  and  propositions 
that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable 
in  other  subjects,  though  not  to  the  san^e  perfection, 
the  natural  waut  of  evidence  in  the  things  themselves 
not  allowing  it ;  but, it  is  imitable  to. a  considorable 
degree.  .  I  dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own 
age  and  nation,  toe  authors  of  iihich  have  been  ma- 
tbeioaticallv  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this 
head,  but  that  one  who  is  accui^tomed  to  the  metho- 
liicibl  systems  of  truths  which  the  geometers  hM,re 


reared  up  in  the  several  branches  of  those  acii 
which  they  have  cultivated,  wiU  hardly  bear  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciencett  but  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform  them. 

Tbirdlyt  mathematical  knowledge  adds  Tt^our  to 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and 
superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  1st,  By  ac- 
customing  us  to  examine,  and  not  to  take  tilings  upon 
trust.  2d,  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  system  of  the  world,  whidi,  as  it  creates 
in  us  the  most  profound  reverence  of  tiie  Almighty 
and  wise  Crea^r,  so  it  frees  us  from  the  mean  and 
narrow  thoughts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are 
apt  to  beget.  *  *  The  mathematics  are  fncnds  to 
religion.  Inasmuch  as  they  charm  the  paeBJ'ntifl^  re- 
strain the  impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the 
mind  from  error  and  pr^udioe.  Vice  is  enor,  ooa- 
fuiion,  and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  truth  is  more  or 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  stodiei 
may  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  thoee  hours 
which  young  men  are  apt  to. throw  away  upon  their 
vices ;.  the  delightfVilness  of  them  being  such  as  to 
make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desiraUe. 

LORD  BOLINQBBOKB. 

.  Henrt  St  Jouh  Viscount  Boukobroks  was  in 
his  own  day  the  most  conspicuous  and  illustriops  of 
that  friendly  band  of  Jacobite  wits  and  poeta  who 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  He  is 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  whole.  St  John  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  aod  was  ham  at 
Battersea,  in  Surrey,  in  1672.  He  was  educated  al 
Eton  and  Oxford.  After  some  years  of  diasi 
iie  entered  parliament,  and  was  nuxemirtij 
taiyat  war  and  secretary  of  state;   He 


to  the  peerage  in  17 IS.  On  the  death  of  Qneeo 
Anne,  the  seals  of  office  were  taken  firom  him,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  enteral  into  tlie 
Pretender's  service  as  secretary.  Here,  also,  he  be- 
came unpopular,  and  was  accused  of  neglect  and  in- 
capacity. Dismissed  from  his  second  secretaryship, 
he  had  recourse  to  literature,  and  produced  his  Be- 
fleclioM  on  ExiU,  and  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  containing  a  defence  of  his  conduct.  In  17S3 
he  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  returned  to  £ngland ; 
his  family  inheritance  was  restored  to  him,  but  be 
was  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lorda  He  com- 
menced an  active  opposition  to.  Walpote,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  political  tracts  against  the  Whig  ministry. 
In  1735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  resided  there 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  his  Let- 
ten  on  the  Study  of  History,  and  a  Letter  on  the  Trme 
Use  of  lietirement.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Battersea.  In  1749  appeared  his  Letters  on 
the  Spirit  of  Patriotism^  and  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Kimg^ 
with  a  preface  by  David  MaUet,  which  led  to  a  bitter 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Bolingbroke*t 
treatise  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  that 
he  might  have  a  few  copies  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  found  that 
an  impression  of  1500  had  been  printed,  and  this 
Boliogbrtkke  aifecteii  to  oonsii^er  a  heinow  hreaf^  itf 
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hit  neck,  Mcrificing  whole  nationi  to  liis  Ambition, 
hie  aTarioe,  and  eren  the  wsntonnees  of  hie  cruelty. 
I  might  ehow,  bj  n  maltitude  of  other  exnmplee,  how 
hiitoiy  preparee  us  for  experience,  nnd  piidei  ue  in 
it ;  nnd  many  of  these  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
pwtant.    I  might  likewise  bring  sereral  other  in- 
scancee,  wherein  hi«tor^  serres  to  purge  the  mind  of 
those  national  partialities  and  prejudices  that  we  are 
apt  to  contract  in  our  education,  and  that  ezperienoe 
for  the  most  pert  rather  confirms  than  remores ;  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  pert  confined,  like  our  educa- 
tion.   But  I  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
theiefore  conclude  this  head  by  obserring,  that  though 
an  early  and  proper  application  to  the  stndjr  of  his- 
toiy  will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  mmds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  farour  of  our  own 
country,  and  a  ricious  prejudice  against  others,  yet 
the  same  study  will  create  m  us  a  preference  of  affec- 
tion to  our  own  countiy.    There  is  a  stoiy  told  of 
Abganis.    He  brought  sereral  beasts  taken  in  diflb- 
lent  places  to  Rome,  thejr  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Augustus ;  erery  beast  ran  immediately  to  that 
part  of  the  circus  where  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from 
nis  natite  soil  had  been  laid.    Cndat  /udoau  AftUa, 
This  tale  might  pass  on  Josephus ;  for  in  him,  I  be- 
liere,  I  read  it ;  but  surely  the  lore  of  our  country  ie 
a  lesson  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.    Edu- 
cation and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  instinct.    It  is,  howerer,  so  necessary  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
mihusissm,  hare  endearoured  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  passion.     But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  histoiy,  improved  by  the 
lively  dencriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historians,  will  hare  a  much  better  and  more  per- 
manent effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dry 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

{Abtwrdity  of  Usdat  Learmn^,'] 


Some  [histories]  are  to  be  xcad,  some  are  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  nMlected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.    Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's, and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  histoiy  is  not 
an  object  of  curioaity  for  any  man.    He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite  ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  but  neither  of 
them  digests.    They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  which  men  are  apt  to 
fall.   One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  oountiy.  He  joined 
to  a  more  Uian  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industnr.    He  had 
read  almost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day 
for  five-and-twentv  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
head.    In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  founA 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.     The  man  was  communicative  enough;  but 
nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.    How  could  it  be 
otherwue  t  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think ;  all  was 
employed  in  reading.    His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  mechanism.    When  you  press  a  watch,  or 
pull  a  clock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 
you  neither  more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
But  when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he  over- 
wlielmed  yon  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 
terms  or  words  of  your  question  reoalled  to  his  me- 


mory ;  and  if  he  omitted  any  thine,  it  was  ihrnk  ymj 
thing  to  which  the  eense  of  tbie  irii&  qneetiosi  ahovia 
have  led  him  or  confined  him.  To  aak  him  a  qoastioa 
was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memoiyy  that  rattled 
on  with  vast  rapidity  and  confused  noise,  till  the  iotem 
of  it  was  spent ;  and  vou  went  away  with  all  the  naim 
in  your  ean,  stunned  and  uninformed.  I  never  left 
liim  that  1  was  not  ready  to  say  to  him,  Dieu  vomafaam 
fa  graee  de  devtmr  moim»  mvamt/ — ['  Ood  grant  yon  » 
decrease  of  learning  1'] — a  wish  that  LaMothe  la  Ymymt 
mentions  upon  some  oocasioB  or  other,  and  that  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have^pUed  to  himnlf  vpoa 
many. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choiee,  will 
aoquire  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  aa 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design,  and  adtivatad 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at  iJl  times  of  imm^ 
diata  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  othen* 

Thus  useful  arms  in  maaaiines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  cam. 

You  remember  the  veises,  my  lord,  in  our  fiisBd^ 
Eesay  oo  Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  hia  child- 
hood  almost ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  good  aenae 
and  poetry,  as  no  other,  that  1  know,  has  laiiad  in  hm 
riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  diecemment  and 
and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  resolves  to  read  all,  will 
have  time,  no,  nor  opacity  neither,  to  do  anvtki^g 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  whick  it 
is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  withont  vbich  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  ms^teriala 
with  much  pains,  and  purdiaae  them  at  much  expenee^ 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  tlMsn  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prnMurs  them  for  uae.  To 
what  purpose  should  he  huslMmd  his  time,  or  leam 
architecture  1  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stoiie,  all 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  fiweete  of 
and  dealt 


Ai 
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I  think  very  dififinently  from  meet  men,  of  the 
time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  vre  hnve 
to  do,  in  this  worid.    I  think  we  have  more  of  ok^ 
and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  commonlv  aappoeed. 
Our  want  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  nunoan  lifis^ 
are  some  of  the  principal  commonplace  complainta^ 
which  we  prefer  against  the  established  order  of  thinjga; 
thev  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  pat' 
tic  lamentations  of  the  philosopher ;  but  thejr  are  im* 
pertinent  and  impions  in  both.    The  man  of  bonnes 
despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  squandering  his  tima 
away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  laughs  at  the 
man  of  business  for  the  same  tning ;  and  y^  both  con- 
cur superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  fiuilt  with  the 
Supreme  Being  for  having  given  them  so  little  tune. 
The  philosopher,  iriio  mispends  it  very  oflen  as  mnch 
as  the  others,  joins  in  the  same  cr^,  and  anthoriaea 
this  impiety.   Theophrastus  thought  it  extremdy  hard 
to  die  at  ninety,  and  to  co  out  of  the  world  when  he 
had  just  learned  how  to  live  in  it.    His  master  Arie- 
totle  found  fault  with  nature  for  treatiiur  man  in  thia 
respect  worse  than  several  other  animals ;  both  vety 
unphiloeophically!  and  I  love  Stfaeca  the  better  for 
his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head.    We  ace, 
in  so  many  instances,  a  just  proportion  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  relations  to  one  another,  that 
philosophy  should  lead  us  to  conclude  this  propcnrtion 
preserved,  even  where  we  cannot  discern  it ;  instead 
of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  preserved  vdMre 
we  do  not  discern  it,  or  where  we  think  that  we  aee 
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the  contrary.  To  conclude  othenrite  is  Rhocking  pre- 
fumption.  It  is  to  presume  tbftt  the  sjstem  oif  the 
universe  would  have  been  more  wisely  contrived,  if 
crealores  of  our  low  lunk  among  intellectual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Most  Hiffh ;  or 
that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  bjr  the  ad- 
Tice  of  the  creature.  That  life  which  seems  to  our 
self-love  so  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with  the  duration  of 
some  other  beings,  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  a  less  par- 
tial view,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  just 
proportion  in  the  successive  course  of  generations. 
The  term  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our  profusion,  not 
from  our  poverty.  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts ; 
some  of  us  diiwipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  superfluitiert,  and  then  we  all  complain  that  we 
want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much  greatest  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  Ood  and  man. 
Others  reclaim  late,  and  thej  are  apt  to  imagine, 
when  they  m^e  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  they  have  not  enough  re- 
maining to  live  upon,  because  they  have  not  the  whole. 
But  they  deceive  themselves ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  ^et  poor.  If  thej  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sumcient 
for  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life ;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  must  be  inverted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselves  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  they 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  extravagance.  Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn 
mortal,  who  abstains  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge.  When  such  a  one  complains  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  of  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
reasonable,  though  less  solemn,  expostulate  thus  with 
him : — *  Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
your  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
complaint  if  you  reviewed  your  practice.  Though 
reading  makes  a  scholar,  yet  every  scholar  is  not  a 
philosopher,  nor  every  philosopher  a  wise  man.  It 
cost  you  twenty  years  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on 
one  side  of  your  library ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronology;  but  you  were  not  satisfied.  You  con- 
fessed that  these  were  the  literce  nihil  aanantet,  and 
you  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
You  have  had  this  time;  you  have  passed  twenty 
years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  library,  among 
philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators,  schoolmen,  and 
whole  legions  of  modem  doctors.  You  are  extremely 
well  verMKl  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  nature  of  Ood,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  space  and 
eternal  essienoes,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  You  are  a  master 
of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  all 
the  other  abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.  You  are  goinff  on,  as  fast  as  the  infirmities 
you  have  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
of  study ;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life.  Oive  me  leave  now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  yean  Ood  must  prolong  your 


life  in  order  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness f  It  is  plain,  at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  lifli 
as  long  as  tnat  of  the  most  agc^  of  the  patriarch! 
would  be  too  short  to  answer  your  purposes ;  8ii.ce 
the  researches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are  encaged 
have  been  already  for  a  much  longer  time  the  objecta 
of  learned  inquiries,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first.  But  let  me  ask 
you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yourself  nor  me,  have 
you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  years,  once  examined 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
indifference  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  you  have  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  various  consequences  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  heterodox  opinions  about  them  t  Have  you 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies  t  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofs  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — to  refresh  his  memory, 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  t  If  you  have  thus  examined, 
it  may  appear  marvellous  to  some  that  you  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies^ 
which  have  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  weakness.  But  if  you  have  not  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  nay,  to  yourself 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  state  of  ignorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  such  an  examination  of  axioms  and  facts,  you 
can  have  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  manner  one  might  expostulate  very  reason* 
ably  with  many  a  great  scholar,  man^  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
servos  to  net  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ridiculous  but 
a  true  light. 

{^Pleasuret  of  a  PatrioiJ] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing 
an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  in  discovering 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  subliroer  geometry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  hit 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  country. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and^ 
adjusts  various  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  absorbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arisea 
from  the  different  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly  in  his  favour.  It  is 
here  that  the  speculative  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
goes  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  Hit 
labour  continues,  it  varies,  it  increases ;  but  so  doee 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  is  often  tra- 
versed, by  unforeseen  and  untoward  circumstances, 
by  the  perverseness  or  treachery  of  friends,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  enemies  ;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  perverseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whilst  a  great  event  is  in  suspense,  the 
action  warms,  and  the  very  suspense,  made  up  of 
hope  and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  decided  successfully,  such  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  hoa 
done — a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  survey  of  his  works.  If  the 
event  is  decided  otherwise,  and  usurping  courts  or 
overbearing  parties  prevail,  such  a  man  has  still  the 
testimony  of  his  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  the  honooi 
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whence  she  corresponded  freely  and  fully  with  her 
female  friends  and  relatives.  Mr  Montagu  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Mary  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  return  to  England. 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tiously in  1763.  A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1803 ;  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
difie,  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  have 
been  printed  in  various  shapes.  The  wit  and  talent 
of  Lady  Mary  are  visible  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  correspondence,  but  there  is  often  a  want  of 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.  Her  desire  to  con- 
vey scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  her  into 
offensive  details,  whicli  the  more  decorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  hardly  tolerate  She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous ; 
and  her  strong  masculine  understanding,  and  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling. As  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  easy, 
familiar,  and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  must,  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  pl^  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  letters,  not  critical  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  furmal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit,  like 
the  correspondence  of  Pope. 

[7b  E.  W.  MontagUj  Etq, — In  prospect  of  Marriage.} 

*  *  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  wc  eter 
lire  together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways ; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think  if  you  married  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  1 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complainant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.  You  judge  voir  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  views  of  inte- 
rest, and  that  anything  could  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body. Was  1  the  most  indigent  creature  in  the  world, 
I  should  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
diminishing.  I  am  incapable  of  art,  and  'tis  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it.  Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  regain  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  vour  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  your  propo»als  can  he  agreeable 
i(D  those  on  whom  I  depend,  1  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  hut  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make 
it  tircMme  to  ynu.  Where  people  are  tied  for  life, 
'tis  their  nmtual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happiness. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the 
same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defecto :  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
is  always  a  great  chann.  I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeing  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not 
reasonably  blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  mo  uneasy ;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  incon- 
stancy, or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished ;  but  there 
ia  no  returning  from  a  degout  given  by  satiety.   *    * 


[To  the  Same — On  Matrimonial  IlappinessJ] 

*  *  If  we  marry,  our  happiness  must  consist  iii 
loving  one  another:  'tis  principally  my  concern  W 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  thaik 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up  to 
vou,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  eeneraUj 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely 
necessary — to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agrt»- 
able  without  a  thorough  good  humour,  a  natunl 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  cheerfulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  gaiety  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
necepary  to  be  entertamcd  with  agreeable  objecti. 
Anybody  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  oaa- 
fine  themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  tha 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.  Whatevv 
you  may  now  think  (now,,  perhaps,  you  have  son^ 
fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  coBtinni 
in  its  full  force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved 
mirttress  would  be  troublesome  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  ma 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably  tly 
last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see  nothing 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  falls  into  dull  and  insipid. 
When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  vou,  you  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  view  I  You  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  that  you  liked,  and  your  situation  ia 
a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  your  life  pass  in  (the  true  volupte)  a  smooth 
tranquillity.  /  shall  lose  the  vivacity  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense you  for  what  you  have  lost.  Very  few  people 
that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  havo 
grown  at  length  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent efiects  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  falb  m 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  out  of  love  with 
everything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the  first  thing  to  ho 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
injurious  to  that.  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary 
to  be  happy,  that  wo  neither  of  us  think  any  plaoi 
more  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *        * 

[_To  Mr  Pope — Eatlem  Mannert  and  Langvage."] 

Adrianoplb,  AprU  1,  O.  &,  1717. 

*  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Theocritus  as  a  ro* 
mantic  writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  country, 
who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  1  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a 
Hriton,  but  his  IdyUiumthtA.  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  un- 
known here,  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  bv  oxen ; 
the  butter  (1  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  plea- 
sure, and  find  several  little  passages  explained  that 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of ; 
many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remains  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  bo 
found  in  any  other  country ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  been 
generally  practised  by  other  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  reli^  to  piv^ 
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MDt  coitoinf.  Bat  I  can  aanm  j<m  tkfti  tlie  prin- 
OMMfl  and  great  Udiet  mm  their  time  at  their  looms, 
•mhroidering  Telia  and  robea,  sairoanded  bj  their 
maidii,  which  are  alwart  ftirj  nomeroiM,  in  the  eame 
manner  as  we  find  Anoroniaiche  and  Helen  described. 
The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  re- 
sembles thoee  that  are  now  worn  bj  the  great  men, 
fiutened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
broidered round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  Teil  that 
Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and 
I  nerer  see  half-a-dosen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  Terf 
often)  with  their  rererend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  sun,  bat  I  recollect  good  king  Priam  and  hu 
oonnsellon.  Their  manner  of  danciuc  is  oeitainly 
the  same  that  Diana  is  amng  to  hAve  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  ladj  still  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  bj  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chorns.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wondernmy  soft.  The  steps 
•le  Taried  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  danoe,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my 
opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in  the  train,  bat  am 
not  skilful  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Oiedan 
dances,  the  Turkish  being  teiy  different. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  fiirst  place,  that  the 
eastern  manners  give  a  great  light  into  many  Scrip- 
tore  passages  that  appear  odd  to  us,  theb  phrases 
being  commonW  what  we  should  call  Scripture  lan- 
piage.  The  Tulgar  Turk  is  teiy  different  nrom  what 
IS  spoken  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  always  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their 
discourse,  that  it  may  rery  well  be  called  another 
languace.  And  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  commonly  used,  in  speaking  to  a  great 
man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  York- 
shire or  Somenetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction,  they  have  what  they  call  the  tuUirne^ 
that  is,  a  style  proper  for  poetiy,  and  which  is  the 
exact  8(vipture  style.  I  belieTe  ^ou  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this;  and  I  am  veiy 
clad  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  tout  curiosity, 
DT  sending  you  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Terses  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  tiie  reigning  farourito,  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  ^et  permitted  to  Tisit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  u  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  leaning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  capable  of 
writing  good  Terse,  you  may  be  sure  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  veises  may  be  looked 
apon  as  a  sample  o(  their  finest  poetiy ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  most  wondo^ 
fully  resembling  the  Sana  of  Solomtm,  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royal  bride. 

The  nightingale  now  wanders  in  the  Tines : 
Her  passidn  is  to  seek  roses. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  beanty  of  the  Tines : 
Hie  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  raTished  my  souL 

Tour  eves  are  black  and  loTely, 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag.^ 

The  wished  posssssion  is  delayed  from  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Adimet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  move  Termilion  than  roses. 

I  dare  not  snatch  one  of  your  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  raTished  my  soul. 

Your  cm  are  black  and  loToly, 

Bot  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 


1  airW.  Jiones,  la  llie  PnIios  to  his  Faniaa  Onmnar, 
everts  to  thtotminiaHaa.  The 


m 
has  {nened 


The  wretched  Ibrahim 
One  dart  fitom  yoor  cy( 
heart. 

Ah !  when  will  the  hour  of  possession 
Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 
Tlie  sweetness  of  your  channs  has 


amyeff 
my 


Ah,  sultana  i  stag-eyed— an  angel  amongst  aogebl 
I  desire,  and  my  desire  remains  ansatiafipdi 
Can  you  take  delist  to  {my  upon  my  heart! 

My  cries  pierce  the  heaTens  t 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep  1 

Turn  to  me,  sultana— let  me  gaie  en  thy  bcMily. 

Adiea — I  go  down  to  the  gtaTe. 

If  you  calf  me,  I  return. 

My  heart  is — ^hot  as  sulphur ;  u^  and  it  will 

Crown  of  my  life ! — lair  light  of  my  eyas! 

My  sultana! — ^my  princess  I 

I  tub  my  &oe  agamrt  the  earthr— I  am  drowDad  m 

scalding  teais — I  raTe! 
HaTe  you  no  compassion  t  Will  yoa  not  taiii  to  loek 

upon  met 


I  haye  taken  abundance  of  pains  to  get  these 
in  a  literal  translation  ;  and  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  my  inteipretors,  I  might  spare  mjself  the  troaUe 
of  assuring  you,  that  they  haTO  leceiTed  no  poetical 
touches  firom  their  hands.        *        * 

[2b  Mn  &  a—InoeuUUumfor  ile  8mMf(ue,^ 

AnaiAHorLB,  AprU  1,  Oi.BL«  Ql?* 

*  *  Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  yooreelf  henu 
The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst  na, 
is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  inTcntion  of  ti^rta^ 
in^,  which  is  tiie  term  they  giye  it.  There  ia  a  set  ef 
old  women  who  make  it  their  bosineas  to  pafoim  the 
operation  cTeiy  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September 
when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  osie 
another  to  xnow  if  any  of  their  &mily  has  a  mind  to 
haTe  the  small-pox ;  they  make  parties  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  when  they  are  met  (commonly  fifteen  or 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nirt- 
shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  best  sort  of  small-pGX, 
and  asks  what  Tein  you  please  to  haye  opened.  She 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  ofo*  to  her  with  a 
large  needfe  (vniich  giyes  you  no  more  pain  than  a 
common  scratch),  and  puta  into  the  yon  aa  much 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  and 
after  that  binds  ap  the  little  wound  with  a  hollow  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  this  manner  opens  four  or  At%  rtam. 
The  Grecians  have  commoner  the  supeistition  of 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  ono  in 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  sign  of 
the  croes;  but  this  has  a  yeiy  ill  eifect^  all  theee 
wounds  leaying  little  scan,  ana  is  not  done  by  thoee 
that  are  not  supentitious,  who  choose  to  haye  them 
in  the  legs,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  concealed. 
The  children  or  young  patiento  play  t<^gether  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  to  the 
eighth.  Then  the  feyer  begins  to  seiie  them,  and 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  yevy  seldom  thfoe. 
They  haye  yeiy  rarely  aboye  twenty  ox*  thirty  in  their 
faces,  which  neyer  mark;  and  in  eight  days'  time, 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illnees.  Where  they 
are  wounded,  there  remain  running  sores  daring  the 
distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to  it. 
Ryeiy  year  thousands  undeigo  this  operation;  and 
the  Fiench  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  that  they 
take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  diyersion,  as  ihaj 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  eat- 
ample  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  yea  may 
belieye  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  safety  of  this  expo 
riment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  my  dear  Uittt 
son. 


■nciLLAiaBom  wmtrcmi. 


ENGU8H  UTERATURE. 


LADT  HAftT  WOBTLBT  H<MrCA«V« 


I  am  patriot  enough  to  take jpaini  to  brine  thU  use- 
fal  inrention  into  fuhion  in  England ;  and  1  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  tome  of  our  doctors  yeiy  particu* 
larlj  about  it,  if  I  knew  anj  one  of  them  that  I 
thought  had  rirtue  enough  to  destroy  such  a  consider- 
able branch  of  their  rerenue  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  that  distemper  is  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expose  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
should  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  JPerhaps,  if  I 
live  to  return,  I  may,  howerer,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism 
in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  kc 

[To  Lady  Riehr-France  i»  1718.]  • 

Paris,  OeL  10.  O.  &,  171& 
*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
have  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
this  place.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour- 
ney has  been  to  roe,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
objects  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  God-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While 
the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  b^,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin  tat- 
tered clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  topersuade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  all 
the  French  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain- 
bleau,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family  are  venr  large,  and  nchly 
gilt ;  but  1  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  paint- 
ing worth  remembering.       *        * 

I  have  seep  all  the  l^uties,  and  such (I  can*t 

help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures I  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress !  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  paints!  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder, that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool!  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  'TIS 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  country- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anybody  else,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lively  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

[To  the  ComUeu  cf  BtUe — Con$oling  her  in  Affliction,} 

LoiTVBaa,  Aug,  9D,  17Mi 
My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  your  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  gener^ly  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappointments 
ougnt  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  ase  than  yours ; 
yet  1  own  I  am  so  far  affected  by  this,  that  I  have 
need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  indul^  a  useless  grief,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
your  family.  Everything  may  turn  out  better  than 
you  expect.  We  see  so  &rkly  into  futurity,  we  never 
know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  oflen  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  prudence  is  very  stnkitly  bounded. 
What  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so,  is  the 
disposition  of  our  own  minds.    Do  not  give  way  to 


melancholy;  seek  amusements;  be  willing  to  b« 
diverted,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  so.  Weak 
people  only  place  a  merit  in  afiSliction.  A  grateful 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we  can  pay  to 
their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead.  Teait 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  nt  in- 
capable of  those  we  owe  to  the  living. 

1  give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
^et  retain,  and  carefully  dierish,  my  taste  for  read- 
ing.  If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  post- 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  oom^ 
nions ;  they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, whidi  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  inoffensive  in  the  consequence.  I  am 
sorry  your  sight  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it : 
the  prattle  of  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Bute,  will  supply  the  place  of  it.  My  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  raise  your  spirits,  and  believe  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tenderness  of  your  most  affectionate 
mother. 

[To  the  Scone — On  Female  Education,"] 

LowBaa,  Jan.  SB,  Jf.  &,  IfSX 

Dear  Child — Tou  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arith- 
metician ;  it  is  Uie  best  proof  of  understanding  :  th« 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  us  and  brutes.  If  there  is  anything  in  blood, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  haye  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  Williun.  I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  1  ever  knew.  I  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  that  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.  You  will  tell 
me  1  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your 
prospect  was  very  different  from  hers.  As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  onC  of 
it.  It  is  the  common  emr  of  builders  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (ana  perhuM 
is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.  Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices 
raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being  too 
large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas  are  laid  open  over 
banen  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a  ooolnese 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  Uie  north  of 
Britain  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  tliat  retirement  to  whidi  she  is 
destined.  Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will 
not  onl^  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.  No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleesuie 
so  lasting.  She  will  not  want  new  fashions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
closet.  To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  languages.  I  have 
heard  it  lamented  that  bo^  lose  so  many  years  in 
mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl, 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  cannot  advanoe 
herself  in  any  profession,  and  has  therefore  more  hoot* 
to  spare ;  and  as  you  say  her  memory  is  good,  she 
will  be  very  Mjreeabl^  employed  this  way.  There  are 
two  cautions  M  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  net  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  er 
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trcn  Onek.  Lanpuiget  fti«  mora  pKfj^ly  to  be  call- 
ad  vehicles  of  le«ming  thui  leuntng  itMlf,  u  mair  be 
obserred  in  nuuij  tchoolniMteni,  who,  ihoarh  pernapt 
eritict  in  gimmtnar,  are  tbe  moet  ignorant  fellowi  upon 
«aitb.  Trae  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  thinn,  not 
words.  1  wottld  no  &rther  wish  her  a  lingaist  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often 
eorrapted,  and  are  always  injured,  bj  translations. 
Two  hours'  application  ererj  morning  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will 
IwTe  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  orer  the  Englisb 
poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a  woman's 
•ducatiou  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Many  a 
young  damsel  has  bemi  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of 
terses,  which  she  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.  I  re- 
membert  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  sated  one  of  my  com- 
panions ftom  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me 
•n  epistle  she  was  quite  ehaimed  with.  As  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  obeenred  the  lines  were 
not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She  ynm  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
k>rer'B  sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such 
elegancies.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  1  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph^  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcribe'  was  dismissed  with  the 
teem  he  deserred.  To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary 
was  very  unlucky  to  fall  into  my  bauds ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  less  uniTsrsal  reading  than  myself.  You  should 
encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  tety  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  com- 
mon errors  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.  The  second  caution  to  be  given  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necessary),  is  to  conceal 
whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solicitude 
M  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and 
consequently  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and 
she  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts 
in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The  use  of  knowledge 
in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderate  the  passions,  and  learn  to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense,  whidi  are  the  certain  efiects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  maybe  preferable  even  to  that  fame 
which  men  have  engrossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not 
suffer  us  to  share.  You  will  tell  me  I  have  not  ob- 
served this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
mlj  inevitable  accident  that  has  given  me  any  repu- 
tation that  way.  I  have  always  cuefully  avoided*  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  misfortune.  The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  pre- 
sent design  only  to  say  what  I  tiiink  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaughter,  which  I  have  much 
at  heart  If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
say  passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  bom  with,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  philosophy  will  furnish  her  with 
materials  to  pass  away  cheenViIly  a  longer  life  than  is 
allotted  to  mortals.  I  believe  tiiere  are  few  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ojculations, 
but  the  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  be  under^ 
stood  by  a  moderate  capacity.   Do  not  fear  this  diould 

make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady 

*— ^  or  Mrs ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 

because  they  have  learning,  but  because  ther  have  it 
not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after 
reading  Eciiard's  Roman  History ;  another  a  profound 
philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  witii- 
tMffibie  essays ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the 
stiwiigth  of  Whitfield's  sermons ;  thus  you  hear  them 
■creaming  politics  and  controveiBy. 


It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  thai  i^ncraiMX  is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reserved.  Indeed  it  is  impoenU*  to 
be  far  advanced  in  it  vrithout  being  more  humbled 
by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by 
learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  booka,  I 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drswinc.  I  think  it  is  as 
scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  n 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  swosd. 
I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  n 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  &thier  tnmed  off 
my  master,  having  made  n  eonsidetable  progress  lor 
the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagemees  in  tbe 
pursuit  of  it  had  brou^t  n  weakness  in  mj  eyes,  that 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  ndvastafs 
I  got  was  the  improvement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer :  At 
may  attain  it  by  serving  yon  for  a  secretary,  w&ea 
your  health  or  afiairs  mue  it  troublesome  to  you  to 
write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agrvcabls 
amusement  to  her.  She  cannot  have  too  many  ftr 
that  station  of  life  which  will  probably  be  her  .fiUe. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  you 
a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  yon 
are  one)  ;  hers  ou^t  to  be  to  make  her  happy  in  a 
virvin  state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottciy, 
where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  computation^  ten  thou- 
sand blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  pradcnt  dioioe 
not  to  venture.  I  have  always  been  so  tborooghly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that»  eiotwithstaadia^  the 
flattering  views  I  had  for  you  (as  I  never  intended 
you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity),  I  thought  I  owed  you 
the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  haiards  attending 
matrimony :  yon  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more  sncoesi  in  the 
instructing  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  eonpany 
at  home,  she  will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will 
more  midily  take  the  notions  you  think  fit  to  give 
her.  Ai  you  were  alone  in  my  &ini]yt  it  would  l^ve 
been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  suffer  yoa  no  com- 
panions of  your  own  age,  especially  having  eo  many 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wcmder  their  opinions  in- 
fluenced yours.  I  was  not  sony  to  see  yon  not  deter- 
mined on  a  siprle  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  father^ 
intention ;  and  contented  myrelf  with  endeavouring  to 
make  your  home  so  easy,  that  yoa  might  not  be  in 
haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long  iaaigni* 
ficant  fetter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  tiie  desm  will 
excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  proof  in  my 
power  that  I  am  your  most  afiectieoate  mother. 


MBTAPHT8I0IAMB. 

Two  distinguished  philosophicid  writers  adorn  this 
period,  Shaftesbury  and  Berkeley.  Both  were  ac- 
complished  and  elegant  authors,  and  both,  in  their 
opinions,  influenced  other  minds.  Hie  wioni  wemm 
of  the  former  was  adopted  by  Hutcheeon,  and  the 
idealitm  of  Berkeley  was  reprodooed  by  Hume. 

XA.BX.  or  BHAFrSSBUBT. 

Antboitt  Asrlet  Coopek,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  In  London  in  1671.  After  a 
carefhl  prirate  education,  he  travelled  for  some  time, 
and  in  1693  entered  the  House  of  Commona.  Five 
yean  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Ho^nd,  and  cnlti* 
rated  the  society  of  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc.  On  hit 
return  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  spoke  fre- 
quently in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  his  parliamen- 
tary appearances  were  creditable  to  his  talents,  and 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  fbdinga.  His  first  pab- 
lication  was  in  1 708,  A  Letter  on  EmthMtkum,  prompted 
by  the  eztraragance  of  the  French  prophete,  whose 
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CMises  I  then  Mrigned  to  it.  Lore,  doubtlen,  ii  at 
the  bottom,  but  a  nobler  love  than  such  aa  common 
beaatiee  inspire. 

Here,  in  my  ton,  I  bcigan  to  xaiie  my  Toloe,  and 
imitate  the  solemn  way  you  had  been  teaching  me. 
Knowing  as  you  are  (continued  I),  well  knowing  and 
experienced  in  all  the  degrees  and  orden  of  bobuty, 
in  all  the  mysterious  chains  of  the  particular  forms, 

Jou  rise  to  what  is  more  general ;  and  with  a  larger 
eart,  and  mind  more  comprehensive,  you  gencrouslT 
seek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  kind.  Not  c^»ti- 
▼ated  by  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  fiuie,  or  the  w«ll- 
drawn  proportions  of  a  human  body,  you  view  the  life 
itself^  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustre,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  ii  such  a  single  bsanty  sufll- 
dent  to  satisfy  such  an  aspiring  soul.  It  seeks  how 
to  comlnne  moie  bsanties,  and  by  what  coalition  of 
these  to  form  a  bsantiful  society.  It  Tiews  commu- 
nities, friendships,  relations,  duties;  and  considers 
by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general 
harmony  is  composed,  and  common  weal  established. 
Nor  satisfied  eren  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  en- 
Umd  affection  seeks  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwells 
with  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  orders  on 
which  this  fair  correspondence  and  goodly  interest  is 
established.  Laws,  constitutions,  ciril  and  religious 
rites ;  whaterer  cirilises  or  4>olidies  rude  mankind ; 
the  sciences  and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  Tirtue ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  human  amkirs,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightfiU  prospects, 
and  this  the  charm  of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Still  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  love  of  order 
and  perftction),  it  rests  not  here,  nor  satisfies  itself 
with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  further  its 
oommunicatire  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and 
aifects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  True 
to  its  natiTO  world  and  higher  country,  'tis  here  it 
seeks  order  and  perfection,  wishing  the  best,  and 
hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration. 
And  since  all  hope  of  this  were  Tain  and  idle,  if  no 
Unirersal  Mind  presided ;  since,  without  such  a  su- 
preme intelligence  and  proridenti^  care,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  must  be  condemned  to  suffer  infinite 
calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
disoorer  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  established,  the  beauty  of  things, 
and  the  universal  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Palemon,  is  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this 
its  melancholy:  when  unsuccessfully  pursuing  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which 
intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from 
Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart  of  man  more  fer^ 
tile,  and  with  their  horrid  asne^t  cast  an  unseemly 
reflection  upon  nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned,  Uie  govern- 
ment of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  void. 
Mach  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  ens ; 
and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverM  in  her 
productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provi- 
dent as  in  her  |;oodIiest  works.  For  'tis  not  then 
that  men  complain  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
fiKse  of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed 
and  interfering;  natures  subordinate,  of  diflerent 
kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  their  different 
operations  submitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  rTis, 
on  the  contrary,  from  this  order  of  inferior  and  supe- 
rior things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  boikuty,  founded 
thus  on  contrarieties ;  whilst  from  such  various  and 
disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  is  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  in  the  several  oiden  of  terrestrial  forms,  a 
resignation  is  required — a  sacrifice  and  mutual  yield- 
ing of  natures  one  to  another.  Th^  vegetables  by 
their  death  sustain  the  ^»»m^]«^  f^kd  anunal  bodies 


dissolved  enricli  the  earth,  and  raise  ageiii  tlse  vm- 
table  world.  The  numerous  insects  are  rednoed  by 
the  superior  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts;  and  these 
again  are  cheeked  Inr  man,  who  in  his  turn  epbrnits 
to  other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  aaerifioe  ia 
common  to  the  rsst  of  thingB.  And  if  in  natercs  so 
little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  eadi  other,  the 
sacrifice  of  interssts  can  MHlMar  so  jiist»  faow  mmk 
more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natures  be  aabfeeted 
to  the  superior  nature  of  the  worid  ! — that  world, 
Palemon,  which  even  now  tnmqported  too,  ^en  the 
sun's  fMntiwff  light  gave  way  to  these  bright  cenetei- 
lations,  and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplated 

Here  are  those  laws  which  oog^t  not»  nor  can  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  centrmi  powen  whieh 
hold  the  Usting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  nnd  move- 
ment, must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  fan, 
and  rescue  from  the  precipioe  a  puny  animal,  whose 
brittle  frame,  however  protected,  must  of  itadf  ss 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the  inward  va^oaii^ 
the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  Is  natnmea- 
tal  or  preserpaive  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a 
m^ural  course ;  and  other  good  constitntions  moit 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitatioa  of  the  all- 
sustaining  gloM.  Let  us  not  wonder,  theiefine,  if  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential  blasts,  netber  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  are  oft  afllictod, 
and  whole  species  perhaps  involved  at  onoe  in  com- 
mon ruiiL  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  interior  form, 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  onrasymal  de- 
formity, and  sympathises  often  with  its  doae  partner. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  ihm  sicknesses 
of  sense  or  the  depravitv  of  minds  indooed  in  aadi 
frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on  audi  perreriible  or> 
ganst 

Here,  then,  in  that  solution  you  require,  and  benos 
those  seeming  blemishes  cast  upon  nature.  Nor  is 
there  ousht  in  this  beside  what  u  natural  and  good. 
Tis  good  which  is  predominant ;  and  every  oomiptlbic 
and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and  oamiptiaa, 
vields  onlv  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that 
best  and  highest  nature  which  is  inoonuptibla  and 
immortaL 


Dn  Oeobob  BnuuLKT,  to  whom  Bope 
'  every  virtue  under  beaven,'  waa  bom  at 
town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  1S84«  He 
distinguished  at  Dublin  university  tar  hie  proOcleMy 
in  nmthematicalttDdies,attdbecanieafeliowof  Tri> 
nity  college.  In  1709  appeared  hit  TVosy  qf  Fmmb, 
and  in  1710  the  Prwcyfes  t^Hmmat  KmomMgt.  In 
1713  he  pnbUshed  his  TVes  Dkhgrnthttrntm  Hyha 
amd  PkUomnUt  in  which  his  ideal  syrtemwasdcyehi|ied 
m  language  singulariy  animated  aodimaglQatlTe.  Hit 
now  became  acquainted  with  Swift,  Bope,  Steele^ 
and  the  other  members  of  that  brilliant  cside^  fay 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  sinoeiely  bdored.  Bfe 
accompanied  the  Eart  of  Peterborongh,  as  '^^'^r'*^ 
and  secretary,  in  his  embassy  to  Bidly,  and  after- 
wards travelled  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  Mr 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Oogher.  ttA^  eeoosid 
excursion  engaged  him  upward  of  foor  yean. 
While  abroad,  we  find  him  writing  thus  juetty  and 
finely  to  Pope :  '  As  roercfaants,  antiquariesi,  men  of 

rleasure,  fto,  have  all  diflerent  views  in  traveffing^ 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poel'a 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  imtnre.  Green  Adds  and  srovw^ 
flowery  meadows  and  pnrting  streams,  are  nowhere 
in  such  perfection  as  in  Borland  s  but  if  yoa  wwiU 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  su^a,  and  bine 
you  must  come  to  Itdy ;  and  to  enable  a  maa  to* 
scribe  rodu  and  pcedj^eea,  it  ia  abedirte^: 
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that  he  pMt  the  Alps.'  While  at  Paris,  Berkeley 
Tisited  the  French  philosopher  Malebranche,  then 
in  ill  health,  fh>iii  a  disease  of  the  langrs.  A  dispute 
ensued  as  to  the  ideal  system,  and  Malebranche  was 
■0 'impetuous  in  ar^nimcnt,  that  he  brought  on  a 
Tiolent  increase  of  his  disorder,  nrhich  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  must  have  been  a  more  than 
ideal  disputation  to  the  amiable  Berkeley,  who 
could  not  but  be  deeply  afflicted  by  such  a  tragic 
result.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin  tract, 
De  Motu^  and  an  essay  on  the  fatal  South-Sea 
Scheme  in  1720.  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Ilis  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry.  It  was  soon  erident,  howerer,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  was  noTer  an  object  of  inte- 
rest with  this  benevolent  philosopher.  He  had  long 
been  cherishing  a  project,  which  he  announced  as 
a  *sch(>me  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  B^- 
muda.'  In  this  college,  he  most  *  exorbitantly  pro- 
posed,' as  Swift  humorously  remarked,  *a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for 
a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.*  No  anticipated 
difficulties  could  daunt  him,  and  he  communicated 
his  enthusiasm  to  others.  Coadjutors  were  obtained, 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
promised  a  sum  of  £20,000  from  the  government  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  In  1728  Berkeley  and 
his  friends  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.  There  they  re- 
mained for  seven  years;  but  the  minister  proved 
faithless:  the  promised  sum  was  never  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Europe.  In  his  forced 
retirement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1732  he  published  TTie  MinuU  Philo- 
topher,  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Fortune  again  smiled  on  Berkeley:  he  became  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  Lord  Chester- 
field afterwards  offered  iiim  the  see  of  Clogher,  which 
was  double  the  value  of  that  of  Cloyne ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  preferment  Some  useful  tracts  were 
afterwards  published  by  the  bishop,  including  one  on 
tar-water,  wliich  he  considered  to  possess  high  me- 
dicinal virtues.  Another  of  his  worka  is  entitled 
The  Querist;  containing  Meveral  QuerieM  pmpoaed  to 
the  Gmeideration  of  the  Public,  In  1752  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  residing  apart  from  his  diocese,  he  endea- 
voured to  exchange  his  bishopric  for  some  canonry 
or  college  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success,  he  wrote 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  £1400  per  annum; 
but  the  king  declar^  that  he  should  die  a  bishop, 
tliough  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 

f  leased.  Tliis  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties, 
n  1753  the  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  hia  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  life  of  Berkeley  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enthu- 
siasm, of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
His  dislike  to  the  pursuits  and  troubles  of  ambition 
are  thus  expressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  1747 : — 
*  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  you  came  a 
week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops 
were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.  Pray, 
who  are  they  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only 
talked  of  at  present  I  ask  this  question  merely 
out  of  curiosity,  and  not  from  any  interest,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  no  man*s  rival  or  competitor  in  this  mat- 
ter.   I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 


visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry 
of  affaire,  often  insignificant  For  my  own  private 
satisfaction,  I  had  rather  he  master  of  my  time  than 
wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that 
I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  :dl  steps  to  the 
primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  fh>m  solid  motives.  As  for  the  argument  f^om 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observe,  that  duty 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline  occasions 
of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations.*  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  visited. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  'Guardian'  of  his 
friend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 
atlantic mission,  he  penned  the  following  fine  moral 
verses,  that  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  fast  accom- 
plishing greatness  of  the  new  world : — 

Venei  on  the  Prwpeet  of  Planting  Artt  and  Learning 

in  America. 

The  Mufl^,  disgusted  at  an  ago  and  climo 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waitM  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence. 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  senst 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  Fhall  he  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  nobie«t  hearts. 

Not  Fuch  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  frenh  and  voun^ 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  (uay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ; 
The  four  Ant  acts  already  past, 
'  A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time*s  noblest  offiipring  is  the  last. 

The  works  of  Berkeley  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  sciem*e.  At  first  his  valu- 
able and  original  *  llieory  of  Vision*  was  considered 
a  philosophical  romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now 
incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics.  Tlie 
chief  aim  of  BcTkcley  was  '  to  distinguish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  smm- 
ingly  inetantaneotu  conclusions  which  experience  and 
habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our  eariiest 
infancy ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphyseal  lan- 
guage of  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  the  acquiretl  perceptione  vK  the 
eye.**  ITie  ideal  system  of  Berkeley  was  written 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  materialism,  but  it  is 
defective  and  erroneous.  He  attempts  to  {irove 
that  extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness, 
and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  vietu 
of  the  mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  in- 
sentient substance — a  theory  which,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  fVame 
of  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  our  con- 
fidence in  those  principles  of  belief  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  its  constitution.    Our  ideas  be 
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*  evidently  conaidered  not  ai  itatet  of  the  indiTidual 
mind,  but  as  separato  thinga  ezistiofc  In  it»  and 
CAimble  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them 
alone ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions 
that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be  considexed  as  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  Bnt 
having,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, he  deduced,  from  the  necessity  which  there 
seemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  thej 
might  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if^  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  different  from  the 
mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  intervals  to  created 
minds,  and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  tlie 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in 
which  they  exist  during  these  intervals  of  recur- 
rence to  finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  Berkelev  fiattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anything  more  than  the 
mind  itself  affected  in  a  certidn  manner ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  is 
affected  in  that  particular  manner  which  constitutes 
each  particular  idea ;  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  difl^rent  state.**  The 
style  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired :  it 
is  clear  and  unaffected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.  A  love  of  description  and  of 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  potieases 
something  of  the  freshness  of  Ixaak  Walton. 

{Indutiry,'] 

[From  '  An  Ksmj  fowsids  prarvntiof  fhs  Ruin  of  Great 
Britain,'  written  soon  after  the  aMtkt  of  the  Booth-Sea 

Industiy  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
so  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  government. 
Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  promoteth 
industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circu- 
lating through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labour  and  industiy  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such 
plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less 
skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  !■  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the^  old  honest  methods  of  industry 
and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
riches  without  industiy  or  merit,  Uie  less  there  will  be 
of  either  in  that  state :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  manner,  that 
some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant 
vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert;  while  othen 
are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and 
left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 
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what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand  but 
Ittxuiy  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  but 
madness  and  despair  t 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  ridli  by  soddeD 
extraordinary  methods,  as  they  operate  violeiitly  «■ 
the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  deqwse 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  hj  aa 
honest  industiy,  must  be  ruinous  to  tlie  poblic,  aad 
even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  * 

Ood  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  ^all 
say,  '  This  island  was  onoe  inhabited  by  n  xelipooa, 
brave,  sincere  pei^le,  of  plain  unoomipt  mannen, 
respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appear- 
ances, assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  ooontxy, 
jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  uaefol 
arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  livea, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothii^  to  the 
old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to  each  of  tliose 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
ancestors  during  their  rise  and  greatness ;  but  th^ 
degenerated,  grew  servile  flatterers  of  men  in  power, 
adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  o(»rapt, 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  God 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin.' 

iPr^udioe$  amd  Qpcatonf.] 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  mind 
entertains  without  knowing  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examina- 
tion.  The  first  notions  which  take  poasemion  of  the 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  sociftl,  moml,  wjiA 
civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudices.  The 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  emptr ;  if 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  is  good,  it  will  be 
sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  bias  from 
education ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  dioald 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  societjf 
This  bias  still  operates,  although  it  may  not  always 
prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled  have  the  eariiest 
influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  genomlly  are 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  the  suboe- 
quent  lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truUi  the 
great  source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  sold,  or 
honour,  or  power,  that  moves  men  to  act,  but  the 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say, '  No  matter 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their 
actions,'  therein  he  shows  bis  weaknen ;  for,  such  as 
are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  loive 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  to  honour  his  supertora,  to 
believe  that  Ood  scans  all  his  actions,  and  will  revraid 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  is  guilty  of 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  mote  than  any 
one  else ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and  prindples  as 
every  wise  governor  or  legislator  would  eovet  above 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  eveiy 
individual  under  his  care  I  This  is  allowed  even  l^ 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who  would  Mn  have  it 
thought  the  offspring  of  state  policy,  honouring  its 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  they  disparage  its 
truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquirea  by  evcsr 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduoed  by  precept,  and 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must,  in  all  civilised  sodetiea,  have  their  minds, 
by  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  furnished 
with  proper  notions,  which,  although  the  grounds  or 
proofs  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  neverthe- 
less influence  their  conduct,  and  so  &r  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  modesty,  deoenoy,  justice^  chaliity,  and  the 
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like,  you  will  soon  find  tbem  so  many  moniten,  I 
utterly  unfit  for  human  society. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  mo«t  men  want 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  deriye  conclusions 
from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  (as  S*^  Paul 
observes)  that  the  *  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;'  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
covered. But  these  thines  are  seen  and  discovered 
by  those  alone  who  open  tneir  eyes  and  look  narrowly 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
Tou  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
inquirers,  very  few  who  make  it  their  business .  to 
analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  %nd  how 
they  are  inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 
full  of  opinians,  but  knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  aind,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.  We  see  every  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone,  are  sufficient  for  the  shopkeeper  to  state 
his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber  ;  none  of  which  un- 
derstand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  religious  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  understanding,  and  without  the  1^^  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects,  and  be 
very  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
so,  will  be  yety  visible  to  every  one  who  shidl  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consi:it  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as*  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  errors  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinkers. 

There  may  be,^indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  which,  having  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  mind,  because  they  are  intruded  be- 
times into  it.  Such  may  be  supposed  false,  not  be- 
cause they  were  early  learned,  or  learned  without 
their  reasons,  but  because  there  arc  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  be  given  for  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  false  be- 
cause it  was  early  imbibed,  or  because  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  of  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge,  one 
may  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
nuinkind  in  general.  Religious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masters,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  supply  the  place 
of  proofs  and  reasonings  with  the  vulgar  of'^all  ranks ; 
I  would  say  that  discipline,  national  constitution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divine,  are  so  many  plain  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wnerein  it  is 
presumed  they  ought  to  tread. 

[From  *  Maximt  Concerning  PairiotiMni/\ 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  conscience, 
would  you  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child  t 
If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state ! 

A  fop,  or  man  of  pleasure,  makes  but  a  wboswj 
patriot. 


He  who  says  there  \h  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  subiervient  to  his  private 
interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  part  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  evil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to 
procure  a  good. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often 
mean  the  same  thing — each  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in- 
action. 


HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL.  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

WRITERS. 

In  these  departments  we  have  no  very  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  Bentley  as  i 
classical  critic. 


LAWRENCE  ECHARD. 

Lawrence  Ecrard  (1671-1730)  was  a  volnmi* 
nous  writer  and  historian.  After  receiving  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elk- 
ington  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1712  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe«  and  became  also  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  Ilis  leisure  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
History  of  England^  a  General  Eccleiiatthal  History, 
a  History  of  Rome^  a  General  Gazetteer^  &c.  His 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Calamy  and 
Oldmixon ;  but  it  long  maintained  its  ground ;  and 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Without  aiming  at  philosophical  analysis  or  inves- 
tigation, Echard  was  a  careful  compiler,  with  com- 
petent learning  and  judgment 


JOHN  8TRTPE. 

John  Strtpe  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborious  collec- 
tor and  literary  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  standard  memorials.  The  writings  of 
Strype  consist  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(1694),  a  Life  of  Sir  Tftomas  Smith  (1698),  a  Lifs 
of  Bishop  Aylmer  (1701),  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheks 
(1705),  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  four  volumef 
(1709-31),  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal  (1710),  Life 
and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parker  (1711),  £ife  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift  (1718),  Ecclesiastical  AfemoriaUt 
three  volumes  (1721).  He  also  edited  Stow*s  Sur- 
vey of  London,  and  part  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  works. 
Strype  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  refugee,  John  Van 
Stryp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fled  to  England  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  followed  the  business  of 
a  silk  merchant  The  son  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  and  entering  into  holy  orders, 
became  successively  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Lcyton,  rector  of  Terring, 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resigned 
his  clerical  charges  in  1724,  and  from  this  time  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  Hackney  with  Mr  Harris,  an  apothe- 
cary, who  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
ful and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England.  A  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  of  his  works  Iuls  proceeded  from 
the  Qaxendou  press  at  Oxford. 
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Db  Form  (167i-ITtT).  trctiblBhop  of  Cuter- 
burjr.  li  known  m  author  of  ■  Tkltuble  work  on  the 
aniiquitiet  of  Greec,  in  tvo  Tottune*  octaia  The 
roearchc*  of  modern  ptiilologTiU,  eipedallx  unong 
tlie  GermMH.  hare  gre»Uy  enriched  thi»  department 
of  literature;  but  Potter  led  the  vaj.  and  lupplled 
>  groDndwork  for  future  Kholan.  He  alto  edited 
the  writing!  of  Lf  ci>phron,  and  wrote  WTeral  theo- 
logioU  treatiiei  and  diicouriei  on  church  govem- 
ment,  which  were  collEcled  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  ITS3,  In  three  rdumea.  With  the  learning  of 
the  Engliah  hierarchy,  Ur  Potter  is  tald  to  hare 
aniled  too  much  of  the  pomp  and  pride  which  occa- 
tlonally  mark  iti  dignitariet  i  and  it  li  related  that 
he  diiinheritcd  hit  loo  for  manning  below  hii  rank 
In  life. 

BAnLKEKHnTOeT^ITUlperfonnedfivBoaiaii 
antiquttlei  what  Archbiihop  Potter  did  fbr  Grecian. 
Hli  Roma  Antiaua  Nolitia,  or  the  Antiquitiei  of 
Rome,  in  one  Tolume  octaro,  wai  a  retpeclable  con- 
tribatiOD  to  historical  literature,  and  for  nearly  a 
centnry  held  K*  place  u  the  itandard  work  upon 
the  lubject.  It  «u  then  partly  laperaeded  by  the 
Bomau  Antiquitiei  of  Dr  Adam  -,  but  recent  time* 
have  leea  both  thrown  into  the  tiackground.  in 
coniequence  <rf  the  Tait  addition)  which  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome,  itj 
people,  and  their  inatituttoni.  chieDy  by  German 
■chulara,  and  portly  by  the  inTestigationi  a^  Pom- 

Si  aod  Herculaneum.  Sennett  wai  educated  at 
rpua  Cliriiti  college,  Oxford,  and  tiecame  chap- 
lain to  the  Eo^iih  factory  at  Leghorn,  where  he 
waj  in  danger  from  the  Inquiiition.  He  wu  greatly 
Wteemed  by  bii  coDlemporarie*  for  bii  learning, 
{dety,  and  modeity.  Btnldei  hta  Roman  Antiqui- 
tie),  he  wrote  Livtt  of  tht  GreciaH  Poelt,  an  Eapmi- 
ticm  qflit  Creal,  and  a  collection  of  aermona, 


I>>  RicHlBD  Bemtlkt  (lfleS-i;U)  wai  perhapi 
the  greatest  {lauical  Kholar  that  England  haa  pro- 
dnced.  He  waa  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
chaphiin  to  Stillingfieet,  bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
wai  aflerwirdi  appointed  preacher  of  the  lectm^ 
inititnted  by  Boyle  for  the  defence  of  Chriitianity, 
•nd  delivered  a  leriei  of  dlicounei  against  athciim. 
In  theie  Bentley  introduced  the  diicoTerles  of  New- 
ton ai  illuitrationi  of  his  argoment,  and  the  lec- 

M  were  highly  popular.  Hia  next  public  ap. 
pearance  «al  In  the  famoua  controreny  with  the 
Honourable  Charlei  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrecy,  ida- 
tife  to  the  genuineneta  of  the  Greek  epiilka  of 
Fhilaris.     Thi*  controTeray  we  have  already  ipoken 

in  our  section  on  Sir  William  Temple.  Host 
of  the  wita  and  acholan  of  tint  period  joined  with 
Boyle  againit  Bentley;  bnt  he  triumphantly  esta- 
Uished  his  poiition  that  the  epistles  are  ipurious, 
while  the  poignancy  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  and 
the  sagacity  eTinced  in  his  conjectural  emendations, 
were  unequalled  among  hia  Oxford  opponents. 
Bentley  waa  afterwarda  made  master  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge;  and  In  1716  he  waa  also  >p- 

Caintcd  regina  pnrfeaaor  of  dirinity.  Hia  next 
terary  performances  were  an  edition  of  Horace, 
aod  editions  (rf  Terence  and  Phadroa.  The  talent 
he  had  displayed  in  making  emendations  on  the 
clastic*,  tempted  him,  in  an  'erll  hour,'  to  edit 
Milton'a  Paradise  Lost  la  the  aame  spirlL  The 
critic  waa  then  advanced  in  yean,  and  had  lost  some 
portion  of  his  critical  sagacity  and  discemnient. 
while  It  la  doubtful  if  he  could  erer  hare  entered 


the  Eogiuh  poet   Hit  editioo  waa»dec3dada 


BmllaT'i  But,  la  Trlnllj  Ctdkf*  Chifil- 
Borne  of  hia  rmemdatiau  dettroy  the  happiest  i 
choicest  expresaiona  of  the  poet    The  inblime  li 

'  No  light,  but  rather  darkneas  viaibl^' 
Bentley  renden, 

*  No  light,  but  nthsT  a  tianapicnotia  glooan.* 
Another  fine  Hiltooic  paaaage — 

'  Our  toimenla  also  may  in  length  of  tin* 
fiecoms  our  elements,' 
Is  reduced  into  pnm  at  follows : — 


r  hare  poaaesaed  poetical 
isive  and  minute  might  be 


Such  a  critic  < 

aepsibility.  however  extensive  and  minute  might  be 
bia  verbal  knowledge  of  the  claiiic*.    Bentley  died 
at  Cambridge  la  IT43.    He  seems  to  have  been  tbc 
impersonation  of  a  combative  spirit     His  college  life 
waa  apent  in  continoal  war  with  all  who  were  <A> 
clolly  connected  with  him.    He  ia  said  one  daj,  oo 
finding  hia  son  reading  a  novel,  to  hare  remarked    ' 
— '  Why  read  a  book  that  you  cannot  quote  f — ■    i 
saying  which  affords  an  amosing  illustratioii  of  tbe     ' 
nature  and  olyect  of  his  lilerai7  studies,  I 

MaUeriiyitfABKnw  AJtptnu  Jfocn^}  j 

We  proftM  onnelvea  at  much  concenied,  mnd  aa  i 
truly  at  [th«  deists]  themselves  an,  for  tbe  nae  aisd  | 
aathotity  of  reason  in  contnTSnin  of  faith.  W* 
look  upon  right  reason  as  the  native  lamp  of  the  aositf 
placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Crvator,  to  eoadnct 
US  in  the  whole  couih  of  our  judgments  and  kctieais. 
True  nsson,  like  its  divine  Author,  never  U  itaeU 
deceived,  nor  ever  deeeiies  any  man.  Even  nveUs- 
tion  itself  is  not  shy  not  unwiliiug  to  ascribe  its  OWB 
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in  it,  that  there  needft  some  rery  strong  and  powerful 
charm  to  route  us  fix>m  it ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn  and 
awakening  airs  of  church  mu«ic. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions 
that  maj  happen  to  us  are  also  best  cured  by  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties, 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
what  they  are  about  by  some  violent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  eTexy  slight  occasion  will  serre  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  .of  no  less  willing  thou^  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
teen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and 
detain  for  awhile  the  eyas  of  the  curious  and  unwaxy. 
A  passage  in  the  sacred  stoiy  read,  an  expression  used 
in'  the  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  speculative  minds, 
and  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  point 
io  point,  till  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. These,  and  a  hundred  other  avocations, 
will  arise  and  prevail ;  but  when  the  instruments  of 
praise  b^n  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  ana  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against 
their  spiritual  assailants. 

Lastly*  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes 
a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  ruse ;  for,  alas  1  we  quickly 
feire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
secular  business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  expostulation  of  our  Saviour  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us,  *  What  1  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hourt'  This  infirmitv  is  relieved,  this 
hindrance  prevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  of  the  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intervals,  keeps  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  of  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wiselv  is  it  so  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  the  church,  which  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
harmony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  imp<yliments  to  devotion ;  it  supplies  us  also 
with  special  helps  and  advantages  towanis  furthering 
and  iiuproving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity 
to  public  worship;  it  sweetly  influences  and  raises 
our  passions  whilst  we  assLnt  at  it,  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ; 
all  whidi  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creatine  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  the  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  reasonable 
service. 

Such  is  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  thines,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  off  and  greatencd  by  some  outward 
circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiration 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or 
behold  them.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrought  in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  public 
worship ;  which  else,  1  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  affect  the  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greatest  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  appears  to  us  in  a  majestic 
air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
impressions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
poBsible  for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 
utmost.  Wo  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that 
the  devout  patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his 
holy  ilream,  and  ready  with  hiid^to  say  to  ourselves, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not ! 


How  dreadful  is  this  place !    This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  harmony  to  promote  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  the  sreat 
mfluence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which, 
when  well  directed,  are  the  wings  and  saiU  of  the 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and  are  of 
particular  and  remarkable  uee  in  the  offices  of  devo- 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  ascent  of  the  mind 
towards  God,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  sonl, 
and  a  divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  pow^s 
of  the  mind.  These  passions  the  melody  of  sounds 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towards  their  proper 
object ;  these  it  fimt  calls  forth  and  enoourafes,  and 
then  gradually  raises  and  inflames.  This  it  does  to 
all  of  them,  as  the  matter  of  the  hymns  sang  gives  aa 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them  ;  but  the  power 
of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  most  heavenly 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasts, 
and  is  the  surest  and  most  inseparable  mark  of  true 
devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  rirtae  of 
it  to  God,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves ;  and 
without  whidk  all  our  spiritual  offerings,  our  prayers, 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptable. 
At  this  our  religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends ;  it  is 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  hete 
upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  forptaste  of 
heaven  ;  of  the  pleasures  of  which  nothing  farther  is 
revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  Uie  practice 
of  holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  enjoyment  of 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  aU  pious 
souls  to  endless  aecs. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  was  the 
last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to  recommend 
church  music,  that  it  makes  our  dutv  a  pleasure,  and 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perform  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly 
and  eageny  are  we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it ; 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.  So  that  whatever 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  such 
a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dis- 
tract it,  does,  for  that  vciy  reason,  contribute  to  our 
attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  performing  it 
What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  as 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upon 
with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  uneasiness.  And  this 
it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so 
pathetical  a  manner  concerning  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary :  *  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  waters 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.  When, 
oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence  of 
God  t'  The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor 
of  an  army  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  devo- 
tions put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints. 
They  say  we  there  meet  together  in  troops  to  do  vio- 
lence to  heaven ;  we  encompass,  we  besiege  the  throne 
of  God,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  to  be 
withstood.  And  I  suppose  we  may  as  innocently 
carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  begun  it,  and 
say,  that  church  music,  when  decently  ordered,  may 
have  as  great  uses  in  this  army  of  supplicants,  as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the 
mighty  men.  It  equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally 
gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,  and  unani- 
mity, to  these  holy  assailants. 

DE  8AKT7EL  CULRSiL 

Dr  Samuel  Clarkk,  a  distinguished  divine, 
Bcholir,  and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Norwich 
(which  his  father  represented  in  parliament)  on  the 
1 1th  of  October,  1675.  His  powers  of  reflection 
and  abstraction  are  sidd  to  have  been  deTdoped 
when  a  mere  boy.    His  biographer,  Wh&itoii,  rdMnt 
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Ur  or  xuetuL    *  He  who  atpiret,'  Mf  s  Robert  Hall, 
*  to  a  reputation  that  shall  survive  the  Ticissitodet 
of  opinion  and  of  time,  most  aim  at  some  other  cha- 
iBcter  than  that  of  a  metaphysician.'    In  his  prac- 
tical sermons,  howerer,  there  is  much  sound  and 
admirable  precept    In  1727,  Dr  Clarke  was  offered, 
but  declined,  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Mint, 
▼acant  by  the  death  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Newton. 
The  situation  was  worth  £1500  a-year,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness and  integrity  of  Clarke  were  strik- 
ingly evinced  by  his  declining  to  accept  an  ofBoe  of 
such  honour  and  emoluments,  because  be  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  a  secular  employment     His 
oonduct  and  character  must  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  for  we  learn  from  a  satirical 
allusion  in  Pope's  Moral  Epistle  on  the  Use  of 
Riches  (first  published  in  1731X  that  her  majesty 
bad  pla(^ed  a  bust  of  Dr  Clarke  in  her  hermitage  in 
the  royal  grounds.     *The  doctor  duly  frequented 
the  court'  says  Pope  in  a  note;  *but  he  should 
have  added,*  rejoins  Warburton,  *with  the  inno- 
cence and  disinterestedness  of  a  hermit'    In  1729, 
Clarke  published  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  copious  annotations ;  and 
Homer  has  never  had  a  more  judicious  or  acute 
commentator.    The  last  literary  efforts  of  this  inde- 
fatigable scholar  were  devoted  to  drawing  up  an 
Sxponikm  of  the  Church  Catechitm,  and  preparing 
several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.    These 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  May  1729.  The  various  talents 
and  learning  of  Dr  Clarke,  and  his  easy  cheeHbl 
disposition,  earned  for  him  the  highest  admiration 
and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.    As  a  metaphy- 
sician, he  was  inferior  to  Locke  In  comprehensive- 
ness and  originality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and 
logical  foresight  (the  natural  resu)|^of  his  habits 
of  mathematical  study);  and  he  has  been  justly 
celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which 
be  phused  himself  in  tlie  breach  against  the  Neces- 
sitarians and  Fatalists  of  his  times.    His  moral 
doctrine  (which  supposes  virtue  to  consist  in  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct  according  to  certain  fit- 
nesses which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculiar 
oongruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other)  being 
inconsequential  unless  we  have  previously  distin- 
guished the  ends  which  are  morally  good  from  those ' 
that  are  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  to  one  of 
these  classes,  has  been  condemned  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  and  Sir  James  Mackintosli.*    His  specula- 
tions were  over-refined,  and  seem  to  have  been  co- 
loured by  his  fondness  for  mathematical  studies,  in 
forgetfulness  that  mental  philosophy  cannot  like 
physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions 
in  the  manner  of  the  exact  sciences.    On  the  whole, 
we  may  say,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mackiii- 


*  8m  Brown*B  Phnooophy  snd  the  DlMertatfoni  of  Stewvt 
and  MAcklntosh.  Warburton,  In  hte  notes  on  Pope,  thns  minis 
up  the  moral  doctrine ;  *  Dr  Clarke  and  Wollaaton  conaideiM 
moral  obligatfon  as  arising  from  the  essential  diffbrenees  and 
relations  of  things;  lUaftesbiiry  and  Ilutcheson,  as  arising 
from  the  moral  sense ;  and  the  generality  of  di  vinee,  as  arising 
solely  from  the  will  of  God.  On  these  three  princii^es  practi- 
cal morality  has  been  built  by  these  different  writers.'  *  Thus 
has  Ood  been  pleased,'  adds  Warburton,  *  to  give  three  differ- 
ent excitements  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  that  men  of  all  nnks, 
constitutions,  and  educations,  might  find  their  account  in  one 
or  other  of  them ;  something  that  would  hit  their  palate, 
^tsfy  their  reason,  or  subdue  their  will.  But  this  admirable 
provision  for  the  support  of  virtue  hath  been  in  bome  measure 
defeated  by  its  pretended  advocates,  who  have  sacrilegiously 
ontwisted  this  threefold  cord,  and  each  mnning  away  with 
the  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hath  affixed  that  to  the 
throne  of  God,  as  the  golden  chain  that  la  to  unite  and  draw 
■n  to  it*— Diifiiw  I^^oUon,  book  L 


tosh,  that  Dr  Clarke  was  a  man  *  eminent  at  oooe  SM 
a  divine»  a  mathematician,  a  metapfayaical  philo- 
sopher, and  a  philologer;  and,  as  the  interpreter 
of  Homer  and  CsBsar,  Uie  acholar  of  Newton,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Leibniti,  approved  himaeJf  noi 
unworthy  of  correspondence  with  the  highest  order 
of  human  spirits.* 

[JVofMral  and  AmuImI  JHjfermoe  if  Right  ami  WnmgSl 


The  principal  thing  that  can,  with  an^  colour  of 
reason,  seem  to  oonntoiance  the  opinion  of  thoae  who 
deny  the  natural  and  eternal  difference  of  good  and 
evil,  is  the  difficulty  there  may  sometimes  be  to  de- 
fine exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong ;  the 
variety  of  opinions  thi^  have  obtained  even  among 
understanding  and  learned  men,  concerning  certain 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  especially  in  political 
matters  ;  and  the  many  contrary  laws  that  have  been 
made  in  divers  ages  and  in  different  ooontriea  can* 
oeming  these  matters.    But  as,  in  punting,  two  very 
different  colours,  by  diluting  each  other  very  slowly 
and  gradually,  may,  from  the  highest  intenaeneas  in 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  and 
so  run  one  into  the  other,  that  it  shall  not  be  poasible 
even  for  a  skilful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  yet  the  colours  may 
really  differ  fts  much  as  can  be,  not  in  degree  only,  bat 
entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  unite  and  black : 
so,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  very  difficult  in  some  nice 
and  perplexed  cases  (which  yet  are  very*  far  from  oc- 
curring frequently)  to  define  exactly  Uie  bounds  of 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  unjust  (and  there  may  be 
some  latitude  in  the  judgment  of  different  men,ana  the 
laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  never- 
theless in  themselves  totally  and  essentially  diilerent ; 
even  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  black,  light  and 
darkness.  The  Spartan  law,  perhaps,  which  permitted 
their  youth  to  steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear 
much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust  or  no; 
because  evenr  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his 
own  goods,  it  may  seem  that  the  membos  of  any 
society  may  agree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  pr»> 
perties  upon  what  conditions  they  shall  think  fit.   fioi 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law  had  be«n  made  ai 
Sparta,  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  whereby  it  had  been  commanded  or 
allowed  that  every  man  might  rob  by  violcsnce,  and 
murder  whomsoever  he  met  with,  or  that  no  &ith 
should  be  kept  with  any  man,  nor  any  equitable  com* 
pacts  performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of 
nis  reason,  whatever  diversity  of^judgment  might  be 
among  them  in  other  matters,  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  law  could  have  authorised  or  excueed, 
much  less  have  justified  such  actions,  and  have  made 
them  become  good :  because  *tis  plainly  not  in  men*B 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  truth,  though  they  may 
alter  the  property  of  their  goods  as  they  please.    Now 
if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essentiid  diAsp* 
enoe  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  cannot 
but  be  confessed  to  be  plainly  and  undeniably  erident^ 
the  difference  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and 
unalterable  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicest  and 
most  intricate  cases,  thou^  it  be  not  so  easy  to  bo 
discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.    For  ii^  fkom 
the  difficulty  of  determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  ri^t 
and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  could  truly  be 
concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  essentially 
different  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  constitution 
and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were 
not  really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can  be  supposed; 
which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr  Hobbea 
himself  could  hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  and 
discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifting  exprsssions,  his 
secret  self-condemnation.    There  are  thoefoie  certain 
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dom  if  mn J  mortal  men  have  rach  »  power  of  legula- 
tion  and  judgment  in  it.  This  inquuy  will  bring  us 
hmA  to  the  £nt,  which  ia  the  only  true  account  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian ;  that  it  is  the  number  of  men, 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  dinpersed  or  united, 
who  truly  and  dnoerely  are  subjects  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  as  their  law^ver  and  judge  in  mattera  relating 
to  the  favour  of  God  and  their  eternal  salvation. 

The  next  principal  point  is,  that,  if  the  church  be 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  this  '  kingdom  be  not  of 
this  world,'  this  must  appear  from  the  nature  and  end 
•f  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  of  those  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  am  the  sanctions  of  his  laws.  Now,  his 
laws  are  declarations  relating  to  the  favour  of  Ood  in 
another  state  after  this.  They  are  declarations  of 
tibose  conditions  to  be  performed  in  this  world  on  our 
part,  without  which  Ood  will  not  make  us  happy  in 
that  to  come.    And  they  are  almost  all  general  ap- 

rls  to  the  will  of  that  Ood  ;  to  his  nature,  known 
the  common  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imita- 
tion of  that  nature,  which  must  be  our  perfection. 
The  keeping  his  commandments  is  declared  the  way 
to  life,  and  the  doing  his  will  the  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  subjects  to  Christ,  is 
to  this  very  end,  that  we  may  the  better  and  more 
effectually  perform  the  will  of  Ood.  The  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  therefore,  as  Christ  left  them,  have  nothing 
ef  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the 
exaltation  of  some  in  worldly  pomp  and  dignity,  or 
io  their  absolute  dominion  over  the  mith  and  religious 
conduct  of  others  of  his  subjects,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ's  law  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  of  what  sort  t  Not  the  rewards  of  this 
world ;  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the 
pains  of  prisons,  banishments,  fines,  or  any  lesser  and 
more  moderate  penalties;  nay,  not  the  much  lesser 
negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  so- 
ciety. He  was  far  from  thinking  that  these  could  be 
the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as  he  thought 
acceptable  to  Ood.  But,  as  the  great  end  of  his  king- 
dom was  to  guide  men  to  happiness  after  the  short 
images  of  it  were  over  hete  below,  so  he  took  his 
motives  from  that  place  where  his  kingdom  first  be- 
gan, and  where  it  was  at  last  to  end ;  from  those  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  which  had 
no  relation  to  this  world ;  and  to  show  that  his  *  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,*  all  the  sanctions  which  he 
thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world 
at  Jl 

St  Paul  understood  this  so  well,  that  he  gives  an 
fUscount  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others  in  the 
same  station,  in  these  words :  '  Knowing  the  terrors  of 
Uie  Lewd,  we  persuade  men  :*  whereas,  in  too  many 
Christian  countries  since  his  days,  if  some  who  profess 
to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own 
conduct,  it  must  be  in  a  quite  contrary  strain : '  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having  them  in  our 
power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  out- 
ward prsfession  a^nst  their  inward  persuasion.' 

Now,  wherever  this  is  i»actised,  whether  in  a  great 
degree  or  a  small,  in  that  place  there  is  so  far  a  change 
from  a  kingdom  which  u  not  of  this  world,  to  a  king- 
dom which  is  of  this  world.   As  soon  as  ever  you  hear 
of* any  of  the  engines  of  this  world,  whether  of  the 
greater  or  the  lesser  sort,  you  must  immediately  think 
that  then,  and  so  fiw,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  takes 
place.    For,  if  the  very  essence  of  God's  worship  be 
spirit  and  truth,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  charity, 
under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  if 
,  true  real  faith  cannot  be  the  effect  of  force,  and  if 
^  there  can  be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing 
*  choice — then,  in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  to  apply 
force  or  flattery,  worldly  pleaaun  or  pain.  If  to  act 


contrary  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  as  it  ii 
plainly  opposite  to  the  maxims  upon  which  Christ 
founded  his  kingdom ;  who  chose  the  motives  which 
are  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  kingdom  whi<^  is 
not  of  this  world.  And  indeed  it  is  too  riziible  to  be 
hid,  that  wherever  the  rewards  and  punishments  are 
changed  from  future  to  present,  firom  the  world  to 
come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  king- 
dom founded  by  our  Saviour  is,  in  the  nature  of  it, 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  such  a  degree, 
what  he  professed  his  kingdom  was  not — ^tbjat  is,  ef 
this  world;  of  the  same  sort  with  other  oommoA 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  worldly 
honours,  posts,  oflkes,  pomp,  attendance,  dominion; 
and  the  punishments  are'prisons,  fines,  banishment^ 
galleys  and  racks*  or  something  less  of  the  same  soct. 

[Inmuxd  View  of  ProUdaad  Jt^oJUbUii^.^ 

CFhxn  the  *  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  preftxod  to  9Bg 
R.  Steele'i  Acoount  of  the  Btate  of  the  Romaa  CathoUe  Jte* 
Ugion  throoghont  the  World.'] 

Your  holiness  is  not  perhaps  aware  how  near  Uie 
churches  of  us  Protestants  hare  at  length  come  to 
those  privileges  and  perfections  which  you  boast  of  as 
peculiar  to  your  own  :  so  near,  that  many  of  the 
most  quick-sighted  and  saeacious  persons  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  other  difference  between  us» 
as  to  the  main  principle  of  all  doctrine,  government, 
worship,  and  discipline,  but  this  one,  namely,  that 
you  coavn/U  err  in  anything  you  determine,  and  we 
never  do :  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  you  are  infal- 
lible, and  we  always  in  the  right.  We  cannot  but 
esteem  the  advantage  to  be  exceedingly  on  our  side 
in  this  case ;  because  we  have  all  the  benefit*!  of  ia- 
faJlibility  without  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  it, 
and  without  the  uneasy  task  of  maintauiing  a  point 
so  shocking  to  the  understanding  of  mankind.  And 
you  must  pardon  us  if  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  to 
be  as  great  and  as  glorious  a  privilege  in  tis  to  be 
always  in  the  right,  without  the  pretence  to  infalli* 
bility,  as  it  can  he  in  yo»  to^be  always  in  the  wzofig» 
with  it. 

Thus,  the  synod  of  Dort  (for  whose  unerring  deci- 
sions public  thanks  to  Almighty  God  are  every  three 
years  offered  up  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  the 
magistrates  in  that  country),  the  councils  of  the  re- 
formed in  France,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  (if  I  may  presume  to  name  it)  the  convoca- 
tion of  England,  have  been  all  found  to  have  the  trt 
same  unouestionable  authority  which  your  chorcfa 
claims,  solely  upon  the  infallibility  whidi  resides  in 
it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the  very  same  strict 
obligation  of  obedience  to  their  determinations,  whi^ 
with  you  is  the  consequence  only  of  an  absolute  in- 
fallibility. The  reason,  therefore,  why  we  do  not 
openly  set  up  an  in£gJlibility  is,  because  we  can  do 
without  it.  Authority  results  as  well  from  pow«r  as 
from  ri^ht,  and  a  majority  of  votes  is  as  strong  a 
foundation  for  it  as  infallibility  itself.  Councils  thai 
may  err,  never  do :  and  besides,  being  composed  ol 
men  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  be  in  the  rig^ 
it  is  veiy  immodest  for  an^  private  person  to  think 
them  not  so ;  because  this  is  to  set  up  a  private 
corrupted  understanding  above  a  public  uncorrupitad 
judgment. 

llius  it  is  in  the  fiorth,  as  well  as  the  south; 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  maintain  the  exerciso 
of  the  same  authority  in  themselves,  which  yet  they 
know  not  how  so  much  as  to  speak  of  without  ridicule 
in  others. 

In  England  it  stands  thus :  The  mod  of  Dort  i« 
of  no  weight ;  it  determined  many  doctrines  wrong. 
The  assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  tnia 
authority  ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of 
doctrines,  worship^  and  government.    But  the  cksis^ 
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keenneM  and  pertinacity  with  which  thej  are  on 
all  occasions  followed  out;  but  a  modern  reader  sigiis 
to  think  of  virid  talents  spent,  with  life^long  perse- 
Terance,  on  discnssiona  which  hare  tended  so  little 
to  benefit  mankind. 


WILLIAM  wuurroii* 

WxLUAii  Whistok  (1667-1 75S)  was  an  able  but 
eccentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician, that  he  was  made  deputy  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  snocessfhl  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  (^  Norwich,  rector  of  liowe- 
stoffe,  &C.  He  was  also  appointed  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  university,  but  was  at  length  expelled  for 
promulgating  Arian  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subscription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
which  were  patronised  by  Addison  and  Steele. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Whiston  became  a 
Baptist,  and  believed  that  the  millennium  was  ap- 
proaching, when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored, 
•bad  he  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  have  earned  a  high  name  in  science ;  but 
his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than 
Judgment  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
Theory  of  ihe  Earth,  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  published  in  1696,  and  some 
tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  he  wrote  an  £ssay 
m  the  Revtiation  of  St  John  (1706),  SermomM  on  the 
Scripture  Prophecia  (1708),  Priwutive  Christianity 
Bevivtd,  five  volumes,  (1712),  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  (1749-50),  Sec  An  extract  from  the  last  men- 
tioned book  is  subjoined : — 

[Anecdote  of  the  Diseovenf  of  the  Newtoniem 
PhUosophp.} 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  retuxned  to  the 
eollege,  and  went  on  with  my  own  studies  there,  par- 
ticularly the  mathematics  and  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, which  was  alone  in  vogue  with  us  at  that  time. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I,  with  immense  pains,  but 
no  assiHtance,  set  myself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  diKCoveriea  in 
his  *  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,' 
one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  heard  him  read  in 
the  public  schools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  paper  of  Dr  Gregory's,  when  he  was  professor  in 
Scotland,  wherein  he  had  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  rifht  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly  divine 
genius,  and  had  alreadv  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  keep  actS|  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge, 
poor  wretches,  were  ignominiouflly  studying  the  fic- 
titious hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  hare 
heard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
covering his  amazing  theorv  of  gravity  was,  I  have 
heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acauaintance 
with  him,  which  was  1694,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Dr  Pemberton  nves  the  like  account,  and  somewhat 
more  fully,  in  the  preface  to  his  explication  of  his  phi- 
losophy. It  was  this :  an  inclination  came  into  Sir 
Isaac's  mind  to  tnr  whether  the  same  power  did  not 
keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jectile velocity,  which  he  knew  always  tended  to 
go  along  a  Btraight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
which  makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us 


fiJl  downward,  and  whidi  we  call  gmviiyf  taking 
this  postulatum,  which  had  been  thourilit  of  befose; 
that  such  power  might  decrease  in  a  duplicate  iRC|por^ 
tion  of  the  distances  fiom  the  earth's  centre.  Upon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial«  when  he  took  &  d^ree  of  a 
neat  circle  on  the  earth's  surfiuse,  whence  a  degree  at 
ue  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determined  also^ 
to  be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
cross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was  in  some  degiee 
disappointed ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  orbit,  measured  by  the  versed  sines  of  that 
orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  tne  power  of  gikvity  alone 
by  which  the  moon  was  there  mfluenoed.  Upon  this 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that 
this  power  was  partly  that  of  grarity  and  partly  that 
of  Cartesius's  vortices,  he  threw  aside  the  Pi^wr  of 
his  calculation,  and  went  to  other  studies.  Howevcc, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picait  had 
much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found 
that  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  »- 
half  such  miles.  Sir  Isaac,  in  turning  over  some  of  his 
former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  calcula- 
tion, and,  correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance  of  the  moon 
fiom  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  ^e  earth's  centre, 
as  did  the  common  power  of  grarity  with  us,  but  vas 
exactly  of  the  rif ht  quantity ;  and  that  if  a  stone 
was  carried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semindiameten 
of  the  earth,  and  let  fall  downward  by  its  gi»vity, 
and  the  moon's  own  menstrual  motion  was  stopped, 
and  she  was  let  fall  bv  that  power  which  before  re- 
tained her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  fiJI  to- 
wards the  same  point,  and  with  the  same  velocity ; 
which  was  therefore  no  other  power  than  that  ol 
gravity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to  extend  as 
far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240^000  miles, 
it  was  but  natural,  or  rather  necessary,  to  suppose 
it  might  feach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c,  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  diminution,  aooordins  to  the 
s<^uares  of  such  distances  perpetually :  whi3i  n^^ble 
discovery  proved  the  happy  «ccasion  of  the  inv«ntioa 
of  the  wonderful  Newtonian  philosophy. 


DB  PHILIP  DODDBIDOX. 

Dft  Philip  Doddbidok,  a  distinguished  nooooo- 
formist  divine  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  Jane 
26,  1703.  His  grandfather  had  been  cgected  fiom 
the  living  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  1662 ;  and  his  father,  a  man  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German,  who  had  fled  fitnn  Prague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Bohemia, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Fsl*- 
tine,  when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  alteiw 
natives.  The  pious  parents  of  Doddridge  early  in- 
structed him  in  religious  knowledge.  '  I  have  heard 
him  relate,'  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Job  Orton, 
'  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  (M 
and  New  Testaments,  before  he  could  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  the 
room  where  they  commonly  sat ;  and  her  wiae  and 
pious  reflections  iipon  the  stories  there  represented 
were  the  means  of  making  eome  good  imprestioas 
upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  out ;  and  there- 
fore this  method  of  instruction  he  ft^uently  recom- 
mended to  parents.'  In  1712,  Doddridge  was  sent 
to  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames;  but  both  hia 
parents  dying  within  three  years  afterwards,  he  waa 
removed  to  St  Albans,  and  whilst  there,  was  solemnlj 
admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  member  of  the 
nonconforming  congregation.  Hia  rdigioos  ira* 
pressions  were  ardent  and  sincere;  and  when,  in 
1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedibid  made  him  an  ofSet  to 
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educate  him  for  the  ministrj  in  the  church  of 
Eiigliind,  Doildridge  declined,  from  conscientious 
scruples,  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage.  A 
generous  friend,  Dr  Clarke  of  St  Albans,  now  stepped 
forward  to  patronise  the  studious  youth,  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established  at  Kib- 
wortli,  Leicestershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters. 
Ilere  he  resided  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture. To  one  of  his  fellow -pupils  who  hod  condoled 
wjth  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Dcxldridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — *  Here  I  stick  close 
to  those  delightful  studies  wliich  a  favourable  pro- 
vidence has  made  the  business  of  my  life.  One  day 
passeth  away  at^cr  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
passeth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  for  the  world  about 
me,  I  have  very  little  concern  with  it  I  live  almost 
like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in 
the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ; 
yet  I  live  like  a  prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty;  master  of  my 
books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add, 
master  of  myst^lf.  I  can  willingly  give  up  the 
charms  of  London,  the  luxury,  the  company,  the 
popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational 
employment  and  self-approbation ;  retired  from  ap- 
plause  and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and 
the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.  So 
that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune, 
you  should  congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
ness, that  I  am  confined  in  an  ol)8Curc  village,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  raluable  advantages  to  the 
most  imi)ortant  purposes  of  devotion  and  philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  usefulness  too.'  The 
obscure  village  had  also  further  attractions.  It 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Doddridge  (pub- 
lished by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  of  a  susceptible  temperament,  and  was 
genenilly  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  interchange  of  letters.  The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.  His  style  is 
always  excellent— correct  and  playful  like  that  of 
Cowi)er,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  the  writer.  To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

*  You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning 
with  the  chiri)ing  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to 
complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and 
neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  per- 
haps catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  PauFs.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  large  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness, and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward ;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  tliere 
are  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  wiUows;  and 
there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
sides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspers^  at 
convenient  distances.  Tliis  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  cxdves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  intimately  acquainted.  Here  I  generally  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  son, 
when  the  variety  and  the  bt^uty  of  the  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradiae ; 
mod  it  is  mj  (mly  miafiartuiie  that  I  want  an  Etc, 


and  have  nose  bnt  the  bird^  of  the  air,  and  the  beasti 
of  the  field,  for  my  companions.' 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  '  aunt,*  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  complimentary  effusion,  moit 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  than  of  a  noncon- 
formist preacher : — 

*  Ton  see,  ma^am,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simjili- 
city,  and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  un(;](*  than  % 
nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  willTtell  you  roundly, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear 
a  word  in  her  own  conmiendation,  she  must  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  world,  or  not  attend  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  it  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unacrcountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities  and 
agreeable  acrcomplishments,  you  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  creatures  in  the  world.  I  assure  yoo, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  affliction  every  day  of 
your  life.  Tou  frown  when  a  home-bred  unthink- 
ing boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertained 
with  your  letters.  Surely  you  are  in  a  downright 
rage  whenever  you  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re- 
fined taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  guard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  pnidence,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  I  can  dimly  perceive 
them ;  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  face,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt!  I  profess  I 
pity  you ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  any  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective^ 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pure 
good  nature.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Doddridge  became  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tions. In  1729  he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  xeaL 
Here  he  undertook  to  receive  pupils,  and  was  so 
successful,  tliat  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  assis- 
tant, to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his 
absence.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1730^ 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Memu  of  lU- 
viving  the  Dissenting  Interest  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  practical  rcligiona 
works.  His  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  Children 
(1732),  Sermons  to  Young  People  (1735),  and  Tern 
Sermons  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
Evidences  of  his  Glorious  Gospel  (1736),  were  all  well 
received  by  the  public.  In  1741  appeared  his  Prac' 
tical  Discourses  on  Regeneration,  and  in  1745  The 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL  The  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian 
experience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  stiU 
popular  work.  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Lift 
of  ColonelJames  Gardiner,  who  was  slain  hy  the  ReMi 
attheBattJeofPrestonpans,Sept.2\,  1745.  Gardiner 
was  a  brave  Scottish  officer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  his  embassy  to  Paria. 
From  a  gay  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  converted 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  supernatural  interference,  namely,  a  visible  re- 
presentation of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  accom- 
panied hy  a  declaration  of  the  words,  *  Oh,  sinner! 
did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  returns?' 
From  the  period  of  thia  vision  till  his  death,  twentj- 
•iz  jmn  aftenmidii  Colonel  Gardiner  "**'"tninttd 
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the  life  and  character  of  a  lincere  and  eealoni  Chrb- 
tian,  united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  active 
officer.  Besides  several  single  sermons  and  charges 
delivered  at  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
Dr  Doddridge  published  an  elaborate  work,  the  re- 
sult of  many  years*  study,  entitled  The  Famify  ExpO" 
•itor,  Ctmiaining  a  Vertion  and  Pamhram  of  the  New 
TettamenU  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  Tliis  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowkdge  was  received  with  the  greatest 
approbation  botn  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  Doddridge  con- 
tinued his  useful  and  laborious  life  at  Northampton 
for  many  years;  but  his  health  failing,  he  waa, 
in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to  a  warmer  dimate  for 
the  winter.  The  generosity  of  his  friends  supplied 
ample  funds  for  his  stay  abroad,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  21st  of  October,  but  smv 
vived  only  five  days,  dying  October  26,  1751.  The 
solid  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Catholic 
liberality  and  benevolence  or  Dr  Doddridge,  secured 
Ibr  him  tlie  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  all  sects.  He  heartily  wished  and 
prayed  Tor  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and 
longed  for  the  happy  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*the  Question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfully 
dispute,  but  on  the  one  side  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  fVom  a  prin* 
dple  of  mutual  tenderness  and  respect,  without  dis- 
l^easing  our  common  Lord,  and  injuring  that  great 
.cause  of  original  Christianity  which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed us  to  guard.*  As  an  author,  the  reputation 
of  Doddridge  depends  chiefly  on  his  *  Family  Expo- 
sitor,* to  which  the  only  objection  that  has  been 
urged,  is  the  occasional  redundance  of  some  of  his 
paraphrases.  His  interpretation  of  particular  texts 
and  passages  may  also  be  variously  judged  of;  but 
the  solid  Teaming  and  research  of  the  author,  his 
critical  acuteness,  and  the  persuasive  earnestness  of 
his  practical  reflections,  render  the  work  altogether 
an  honour  to  English  theological  literature.  Dr 
Doddridge  was  author  of  what  Johnson  calls  *  one 
of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.* 
The  subject  is  his  family  motto,  *  Dum  vivinius 
vivamus,  which,  in  its  primaiy  signification,  is  not 
very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine,  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus:~ 

Live  while  vou  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live*  the  iacred  preacher  crieSi 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  lire  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Our  specimens  of  Doddridge  are  exdusivdy  fWym 
his  letters. 

IThe  Dangerom  lUnem  of  a  Dau^ter.'] 
CWittten  from  NorthunpUm,  Aagmt  1740,  to  Mn  Dod4ridgCk] 

When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  immediately  after  the  short 
Gayer  with  which  you  know  we  begin  &mily  worship, 
n  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  prudent 
and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and  managed  her 
tmRt  very  well  during  yoar  absence)  came  to  me  in 
tears,  and  told  me  that  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  speak 
with  me  :  I  immediately  guessed  his  errand,  especially 
when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he 
oottld  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  roy 
child  were  dead  I  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive,  but 
that  the  doetor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she 
ma  seised  at  two  in  the  monung  with  a  diilUnsss^ 


which  was  attended  with  convulsions.  No  one,  my  dear, 
can  judge  so  well  as  vounelf  what  I  most  feel  on  sock 
an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  1  had  just  before  done 
in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  care  of  Ood,  and  a  calm  «weet  resignatioa  to 
his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news  was  almost 
as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seised  in  full  health ; 
for  everybody  before  told  me  she  was  onite  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.  1  had  now  no  renige  but  ptayer, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told 
them  the  story,  showed  how  much  they  were  dispesed 
to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr  Clark's  book  of 
the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  forgotten  it, 
yet  so  it  happened  that  I  had  left  oH;  the  Sabbath 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  fresh  words 
which  came  in  course  to  m  read  were  Matt.  xxi.  *22, 
'  And  all  things  whatsoever  ve  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  you  shall  receive  y  the  next,  *  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  aak  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  f  then  followed, 
*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you  ;'  *  AriL  and  receive,  that  jour  joy 
may  be  full ;'  *  Whatsoevw  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name 
that  1  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son  ;'  *  If  ye  ask  anything  in  mv  name  I  will  do  it  f 
and  at  last,  *  The  prayer  of  iaiu  shall  save  the  aicl^ 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.'  These  scriptnrea 
falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  111  mv 
way,  at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  each 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them, 
struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly  ;  and  I 
felt  great  encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  them  in 
prayer,  with  a  veiv  firm  persuasion  that,  one  way  or 
another,  Ood  would  make  this  a  very  teaching  cir* 
cumstanoe  to  me  and  the  family.  Then  Bfr  Bunyan 
came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ; 
but  1  told  hun  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor,  though  I  left 
the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  in 
him  alone.  1  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  Imes  which  I 
hope  you  received  bv  the  last  post,  and  renewed  my 
applications  to  God  m  secret,  reviewing  the  promises 
which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the 
family,  when  those  words,  '  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  bees 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself ;  so  that  I  oonld 
not  forbear  replying,  before  I  was  well  aware,  *  then 
it  diaU  ;*  and  1  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that 
penetrating  sense  of  God's  almighty  power,  and  with 
that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  I  think  I  never  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  1  thought  I  then  felt 
myself  much  more  desirous  that  the  child  might  be 
spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  from  this  ill- 
ness, as  in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  account  of  W 
recovery  simplv,  and  in  itself,  or  of  my  own  enjoy- 
ment of  her.  1  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  sinsnlar 
experience.  While  I  was  thus  emploved,  with  an 
ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  oontmued,  would 
have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  extremely, 
I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  me :  this  griered 
me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  was  Mr  Button,  now 
of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  exhortationa 
and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  *  God's  will  oonoening  you  ia, 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  dr> 
cumstances ;  and  particularly  now,  in  this  circum- 
stance ;  happy  in  your  child's  life,  hi^pv  in  itshealtli, 
happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  death,  happy  in  iti 
resurrection  !*  He  promised  to  go  and  praf  for  it,  and 
said  he  had  known  great  efiwts  atten<Ung  such  • 
method. 

80  it  was,  that  from  that  hour  the  child  began  tv 
mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by  him  that  eveniag^ 
and  by  Mr  Offli^  yesterday  morning.    I  eaimot  pt»> 
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tend  to  say  that  I  am  auiured  she  will  recorer ;  but 
I  am  fully  penuaded,  that  if  she  does  not,  Ood  will 
make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she 
will  be  spared. 

[Happy  Devotional  Feelingt  of  Doddridge,'] 
[To  Mn  Doddridge,  from  Nartham]rtofB,  October  1741.] 

I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  pomible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  should  have  been,  rery 
easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days  begin,  pa»i, 
and  end  in  ])leat«ure,  and  seem  short  because  they  arc 
BO  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  Ood 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you  ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return, 
or  indeed  about  anything  eliie.  And  the  reason,  the 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  have  more  of  the 
presence  of  Ciod  with  me  than  I  remember  erer  to 
nare  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.  He  en- 
ables me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  light,  I  address  myself  to  him,  and  conretM 
with  him,  speak  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more 
deli;;ht  before  I  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  awaking,  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my 
life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family 
deTotiontt.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pli'tafuint  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends  at  home  ; 
pleanaut  to  visit  those  abroad — the  poor,  the  sick  ; 
pleasant  to  write  letters  of  nccexsaiy  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done  ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
the  goMpcl  to  poor  souls,  of  whii:h  some  are  thirsting 
for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it  ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  to  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is  ; 
but,  «h !  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wildeniers,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

I  caimot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a 
little,  and  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  tinio  ari^ies,  and  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is  shortly 
about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving 
me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  fur  it ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiar 
service:)  by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other 
circumstatices  lead  me  sometimes  to  hope;  or  whether 
it  be  tlint,  in  auHwer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distre«i  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  than  now  he  is  pleased  to  favour  me  with  this 
teaching  experience  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  less  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  ncarueiM  to  my 
neart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant 
love.  I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  cauie.  It  if 
enough,  the  effect  is  so  blessed. 

[  Vindiration  of  RtUgioua  OpinionM.'] 
[Addremed,  November  I74S,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Bonme.] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  so  many 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friend- 
■hip,  I  hope  no  hurry  of  business  would  have  led  me 
to  delay  iK)  long  the  answer  which  civility  and  grati- 
tude would  in  that  case  have  required  ;  or  had  it  been 
to  request  any  service  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
any  of  your  iamiiy  or  fricndii,  I  would  not  willingly 


have  neglected  it  so  many  days  or  hours :  but  when 
it  contained  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in- 
sinuation, that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who, 
out  of  a  design  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  ha 
did  not  believe,  or,  as  you  thought  fit  to  expreM 
yourself,  had  'trimme^l  it  a  little  with  the  go«pel  of 
Christ,'  I  thought  all  that  was  necesMury,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  conscience  on  that  head,  which, 
I  bless  Ood,  I  venr  easily  did,  was  to  forgivfl^and  praj 
for  the  mistaken  brother  who  had  done  me  the  injury, 
and  to  endeavour  to  forget  it,  by  turning  my  thoughts 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  useful  subject. 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  mc  to  give  you  an  assurance 
under  my  hand  that  I  meant  hmiestly,  would  signify 
very  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  believe 
it ;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  say  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  referred,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdensome  to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
examination  of  arguments  which  have  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discusycd,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  years  been  so  thoroughly  satiated. 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  a»ide  the  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  had  prepared  in  answer  to 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  several  weeks  and  months  have 
pawed  in  which  I  have  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  But  I  have  since  been  cer* 
tainly  informed  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  at 
an  acknowle<Igment  of  the  justice  of  your  chaige, 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your 
friends,  who  have  been  industrious  to  propagate  them 
far  and  near !  This  is  a  fact  wliich,  had  it  not  been 
exceclingly  well  attested,  I  should  not  have  believed ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  expOHta- 
late  with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  present  circumstaiicei, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  rr:pect  for  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertain  the  sus- 
picions you  expres%  I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
your  acquainting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it  t 
With  what  purpose  coultl  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  aspersing  my  character?  and  to  what  pur- 
pose could  you  desire  my  character  to  be  reproached  f 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intending  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  various  laboum 
of  one  kind  and  another — so  sure  of  it,  that  you  will 
venture  to  maintain  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  before  the 
throne  of  God,  that  I  was  a  person  whom  it  was  your 
duty  to  endeavour  to  dii^credit  t  for,  considering  me 
as  a  Cliristian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merely  an  indifferent  action  ;  nay,  considering  me 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  duty,  it  was  a  crime! 

I  will  do  you  the  justice,  sir,  to  suppose  you  have 
really  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  1  mean  other- 
wise than  I  write  ;  but  let  me  ank,  what  reason  have 
you  for  that  opinion  1  Is  it  because  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downright  fool,  and  conclude  tliat  every  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  opinion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  that  he  is  so  t  or  is  it  from  any- 
thing particular  which  you  apprehend  vou  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  to  what  my  writings  declare  t 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  is  witness  that  what  I 
wrote  on  the  very  passage  you  exccfit  againot,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  to  me  ni0j>t  agretable  to  truth,  and 
most  subservient  to  the  purfHJses  of  His  glory  and  the 
edification  of  my  readier* ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it  in  a  second  edition,  if  I  should  reprint  my  Exposi- 
tion, though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anything  o^ntrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subversive  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
guard  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture, or  another  God,  inferior  to  die  Father,  or  oo* 
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OfdiiiAte  with  •  him.  And  70a  will  maintain  that  I 
believe  him  to  be  so;  from  whence,  eir,  does  jour 
eridenod'  of  that  arise  t  If  from  mj  writings,  I  ap- 
prehend it  must  be  in  consequence  of  some  inference 
you  draw  from  them,  of  lajing  any  just  foundation 
for  which  I  am  not  at  present  aware ;  nor  did  I  ever 
intend,  I  am  sore,  to  say  or  intimate  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  from  report,  I  must  caution  you  against 
rashly  beliering  such  rroorts.  I  hare  heard  some 
•tories  of  me,  echoed  back  from  your  neighbourhood, 
which  Ood  knows  to  be  as  ialse  as  if  I  had  been  re- 
ported  to  hare  asserted  the  dirine  authority  of  the 
Alcoran  !  or  to  have  written  Hobbe's  Leriathan ;  and 
I  can  account  for  them  in  no  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing, either  that  coming  through  several  hands, 
every  one  mistook  a  little,  or  else  that  some  people 
have  such  vivid  dreams,  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
them  from  realities,  and  so  report  them  as  ucts; 
though  how  to  account  for  their  propagating  such 
reports  so  zealously,  on  any  principles  of  Christianity 
or  common  humanity,  especially  considering  how  fiir 
I  am  from  having  offered  them  any  personal  injury, 
would  amaze  me,  if  I  did  not  know  how  fupattif  zeal 
debases  the  understandings  of  those  who  in  other 
matters  are  wise  and  ^0^  All  I  shall  add  with 
regard  to  such  persons  is,  that  I  pray  Ood  this  evil 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

I  have  seriously  reflected  with  myself,  whence  it 
should  come  that  such  suspicions  should  arise  of  my 
being  in  what  is  generally  called  the  Axian  scheme, 
and  the  chief  causes  I  can  discover  are  these  two  : 
my  not  seeing  the  arguments  which  some  of  my 
brethren  have  seen  against  it  in  some  disputed  texts, 
and  my  tenderness  and  regard  to  those  who,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  do  espouse  it,  and  whom  I  dare  not 
in  conscience  raise  a  popular  cry  agMust !  Nor  am  I 
at  all  fond  of  urging  the  controversy,  lest  it  should 
divide  churches,  and  drive  some  who  are  wavering, 
as  indeed  I  myself  once  vras,  to  an  extremity  to  which 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such  worthy  persons,  as  some 
of  them  ase,  reduced. 

Permit  me,  sir,  on  so  natural  an  occasion,  to  con- 
clude with  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  I  have 
heard  that  you  of  late  have  turned  your  preaching 
from  a  controversial  to  a  more  practical  and  usefru 
strain.  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  it  is  a  manner  of  using 
the  great  talents  which  God  has  given  you,  which 
will  turn  to  the  most  valuable  account  with  respect 
to  yourself  and  your  flock  ;  and  if  yon  would  please 
to  add  another  labour  of  love,  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  some  who  may  be  more  open  to  the  convic- 
tion from  you  than  from  others,  that  Christian  can- 
dour does  not  consist  in  judging  the  hearts  Sf  their 
brethren,  or  virulently  declaring  against  their  supposed 
bigotry,  it  would  be  a  very  important  charity  to  them, 
and  a  favour  to,  rererend  and  dear  sir,  your  very 
affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant,  * 

P.  DODDRIDGB. 

P.  S. — I  heartily  pray  that  Ood  may  confirm  your 
health,  and  direct  and  prosper  all  your  labours,  for 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  the  Oospel  of  his  Son. 

The  multiplicity  of  my  basiness  has  obliged  me  to 
write  this  with  so  many  interruptions,  that  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  inaccuracies  it  may  contain.  My 
meaning  I  am  sore  is  good,  and,  I  hope,  intelligible ; 


and  I  am  heartily  willing  that,  with  what 
mete,  it  may  be  measured  to  me  again* 


meMorel 


DR  WII4JAM 


KICOLSON — DR 
DR  HCVPHRET 


Dr  Wtuaam  N1COL8ON  (1 655-1 727X  sQcoessiTdy 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Loodanderry,  and  lastly 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  a  learned  antiquary  and 
investigator  of  our  early  leoords.  He  pnbtisbed 
Historical  Librariet  of  Enghnd,  Scotland,  amd  Irt- 
land  (collected  into  one  Tolome,  in  1776X  being  a 
detailed  catalogue  or  list  of  books  and  manuscripts 
referring  to  the  history  of  each  nation.  He  also 
wrote  An  Estaw  on  the  Border  Laws^  A  Treatm  on 
the  Laws  of  the  AMgh-Saxont,  and  A  Descnptkm 
of  Poland  and  DenmarL  The  only  jvofessional 
works  of  Dr  Nioolson  are  a  preface  to  Chamber- 
layne*8  Pdyglott  of  the  liord's  Prayer,  and  some 
able  pamphlets  on  tiie  Bangorian  controTersy. 

Dr  Matthew  Tindal  (1657-1733)  was  a  xealom 
controrersialist,  in  times  when  cootroyersy  was  por- 
sned  with  much  keenness  by  men  fitted  for  higher 
duties.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
pnestly  power,  but  he  ended  in  opposing  Chris- 
tianity itself;  and  Paine  and  other  Uter  writers 
against  reyelaticm,  have  drawn  some  of  their  wea- 
pons from  the  armoury  of  Tlnd^  like  Dryden, 
and  many  others,  Tindal  emlnaoed  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  when  it  became  frtfhionalde  in  the 
court  of  James  IL ;  but  he  abjured  it  in  1687,  and 
afterwards  became  an  adrocate  under  William  IIL, 
firom  whom  be  reoeiyed  a  pension  of  £200  per 
annnuL  He  wrote  several  political  and  theologKal 
tracts,  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
is  entitled  ChristianUy  as  Old  as  die  Creatiom,  or  the 
Gospel  a  Bepublieatum  ef  Ae  ReHgion  of  Aatmre. 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  re- 
realed  religion:  it  was  answered  by  Waterland; 
and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  bis  former  state- 
ments and  arguments.  He  wrote  a  second  rolnme 
to  this  work  shortiy  before  his  death,  bat  Dr  Gib- 
son, the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  preTented 
its  publication.  Tindal  left  a  legacy  of  £2000  lo 
Eustace  Budgell,  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  it  was  reported  that  BudgeQ  had  assisted 
in  his  friend*s  work  against  Christianity.  TindsTs 
nephew  was  author  A  a  oontinuatioa  of  Baidn*s 
History  of  England. 

Dr  Huvphret  pRiDSAUz(164S-1724)wasanthQr 
•of  a  still  popular  and  valuaUe  work,  the  Connexim 
of  the  History  of  Ae  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1715,  and  the 
second  in  1717.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Makamd 
(1697),  Directions  to  Omrckwardens  (1707),  and  A 
Treatise  on  Tithes  {MlQiy  Prideaux's  'Connexion' 
is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  wi^ 
the  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historical  sum- 
mary. Few  books  hare  had  a  greater  drxmlation, 
and  it  is  invaluable  to  all  students  of  divinity.  Its 
author  was  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  at  one 
time  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ-church,  Oxfbfd. 
His  extensive  library  of  oriental  books  has  been 
preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  ooDega 
it  was  presented  by  hiniselC 
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